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REPORT. 


Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.tJune  30, 1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  fourteenth  annual  report. 

It  m  impossible  to  review  the  experience  of  the  last  fourteen  years  without  being 
impressed  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  information  collected  by  the  Office,  in 
the  sources  of  information  that  have  been  brought  under  contribution,  and  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  information  supplied.  This  improvement  is  noticeable  in 
respect  to  accuracy,  completeness,  and  arrangement,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  question 
how  far  it  is  attributable  to  the  scheme  adopted  by  me,  with  the  cooperation  of  ed- 
ucators, for  collecting,  classifying,  sifting,  and  reproducing  in  systematic  order  the 
information  sought.  The  form  is  indeed  not  perfect,  end  there  has  been  hope  of 
revising  it,  but  the  time  and  opportunity  for  the  labor  which  this  would  require  have 
not  yet  come. 

The  past  year  has  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  gratifying  growth  of  the 
Office  in  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  its  inadequate  appropriations. 
Mnch  additional  labor  has  arisen  from  the  increased  number  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  visiting  here  to  consult  the  pedagogical  library  and  museum.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  has  increased  to  16,500  and  the  number  of  pamphlets  to 
42,100.  The  library  meets  a  want  universally  acknowledged  among  intelligent  edu- 
cators, containing  as  it  does  sources  of  information  nowhere  else  accessible  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  personal  gratification  that  I  have  been  able  to 
build  up  this  library,  so  unique  and  valuable  and  so  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
education,  with  the  appropriation  of  only  f  1,000  a  year  for  books ;  but  at  this  point 
iu  this  faithful  economic  service  in  behalf  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  which  it  is  claimed  by  all  statesmen  that  our  institutions  rest  for  their  per- 
petuity, I  am  met  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  $500  of  this  sum  are  out  off  in  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  no  specific  provision  has  ever  been -made  by 
Congress  for  a  librarian  for  this, valuable  collection.  It  has  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  draw  upon  the  clerical  force  of  the  Office  for  the  cataloguing  and  caring  for 
the  books.  The  card  catalogue,  so  necessary  in  the  work  of  answering  inquiries  for 
information,  has  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  employing  the  assistants  in  other 
departments  of  office  labor.  I  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  answer  the  many 
demands  for  the  printing  of  this  catalogue. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  pedagogical  museum,  although 
only  the  small  sum  of  92,000  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  resources  of  the 
museum  are  entirely  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  already  clear  that 
a  carefully  devised  system  of  loans  should  be  instituted.  In  answer  to  urgent  re- 
quests a  small  exhibit  of  educational  appliances  and  conditions  was  furnished  gratis 
to  the  Louisville  Exposition.  Most  emphatio  evidence  has  been  afforded  that  many 
school  officers  and  teachers  gained  from  this  exhibit  valuable  ideas  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction.  In  all  countries  where  education  is  progressive  the  exhibi- 
tion of  appliances  has  been  found  a  most  effective  means  of  promoting  their  adop- 
tion and  improvement.  Our  schools  generally  suffer  from  the  lack  of  these  material 
aids,  and  it  is  important  that  this  Office  should  be  supported  in  the  endeavor  to  create 
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among  school  authorities  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  use  and  value.  The 
clerical  force  of  the  Office  has  been  inadequate  to  the  cataloguing  of  this  collection. 

The  work  on  the  report  of  1881  was  completed  during  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1683,  and  by  a  most  strenuous  effort  the  report  of  1882-'83  was  substantially  finished 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year.  This  concentration  of  the  force  of  the  Office  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  report  curtailed  the  efforts  of  the  Office  in  other  directions  so  much 
that  the  communications  sent  out  show  a  falling  off  of  nearly  9, 000.  In  this  and  many 
other  ways  it  is  made  most  clear  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  the  work  required 
by  law  without  an  increase  in  the  clerical  force.  The  documents  sent  out  numbered 
258,340.  These  covered  a  variety  of  important  topics  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  attendants  upon  normal  institutes. 

Communications  addressed  to  the  Office,  personal  visits  of  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers, the  Commissioner's  travels,  and  the  request*  for  criticism  and  suggestion  sent  to 
every  one  receiving  documents  have  promoted  the  olosest  sympathy  between  the  Office 
and  those  actively  engaged  in  advancing  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  dealing 
with  questions  of  instruction,  whether  public  or  private.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  there  has  been  no  considerable  improvement  in  methods  or  progress  of  education 
in  any  quarter  of  the  country  during  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the  aid  of  the 
Office  has  not  been  invoked. 

The  efforts  of  the  Office,  to  collect  all  available  data  bearing  upon  education,  in 
which  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  country  have  so  widely  cooperated,  are 
manifestly  beginning  to  result  in  safer  generalizations  touching  the  various  phases 
of  instruction.  Clearer  views  and  more  intelligent  counsels  are  observable  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  critical  problems  that  have  been  under  consideration.  The  forces 
that  control  education  are  better  organised  than  formerly,  the  discussions  in  the 
meetings  of  teachers  are  characterized  by  greater  breadth,  the  teachers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  brought  into  closer  sympathy,  and  greater  demonstrations  of 
educational  forces  are  rendered  possible. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  since  those  named  in  the  last  report: 

Circular $  : 

Circular  No.  4, 1883.    Recent  school  law  decisions. 

Circular  No.  1, 1884.    Meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Rome. 

Circular  No.  3, 1884.    The  teaching,  practice,  and  literature  of  shorthand. 

Circular  No.  3, 1884.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  in  1870  and  I860,  with  an  ap- 
pendix on  national  aid  to  education. 

Circular  No.  4, 1884.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  February  12-14, 1884.  t 

Bulletins : 

Planting  trees  in  school  grounds. 

The  Buialini  prize. 

Education  in  Italy  aud  Greece. 

Report  of  the  director  of  the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Miscellaneous ; 

Answers  to  inquiries  about  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Preliminary  circular  respecting  the  exhibition  of  education  at  the  World's  Indus- 
trial and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition. 
Description  of  articles  sent  to  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  following,  previously  published,  have  been  reissued : 

Circular  No.  3, 1879.    Value  of  common  school  education  to  common  labor. 

Circular  No.  2, 1882.    Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.    (Twioe.) 

Circular  No.  4, 1882.    Industrial  art  in  schools. 

Circular  No.  4, 1883.    Recent  school  law  decisions. 

School  discipline. 

Answers  to  inquiries  about  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    (Twice.) 

Organization  and  management  of  public  libraries. 

Instruction  in  morals  and  civil  government. 

Natural  science  in  secondary  schools. 

These  circulars  of  information  are  intended  always  for  some  particular  class  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  education,  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  be  affected  by 
abstract  theories  of  their  vocation  or  directions  that  have  not  stood  the  test  of  prac- 
&o&  -  On  the  other  hand,  these  persons  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  done  in 
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other  schools  similar  to  their  own  and  by  teaohers  and  officers  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  for  development.  Their  desire  is  met  by  circulars  which  bring  together 
in  convenient  form  and  classified  order  the  best  thought  and  the  best  practices  that 
have  been  developed  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  service  considered.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Office  abundantly  proves  that  these  publications  have  helped  greatly 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

AMERICAN  OFFICIAL   CORRESPONDENTS   OF   THE    OFFICE   WHO  FURNISH  STATISTICS. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  tbe 
head  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country  who  furnish  the  official 
information  contained  in  these  reports:. 

Statement  of  educational  systems  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  years  named. 
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17 

63 

81 

15 

604 

79 

48 
812 
278 
805 
535 
2,863 
178 
290 
394 

91 
166 

53 

143 

4,067 

48 
806 
278 
279 
589 
2,814 
174 
278 
876 

88 
162 

49 

137 

4,986 

48 

Otise ..... 

806 

804 

298 

568 

2,446 
190 

V284 

Colleges  and  universitie* 

887 

94 

166 

Schools  of  law  .    ..w**,*. ......... 

54 

166 

PvMta  mmta* 

5,884 

Unseams  of  srt 

87 
88 
28 
68 
31 
15 
616 
77 

87 
87 
24 
69 

31, 

14 

621 

76 

87 

87 

86 

Zssjtttntfcms  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. . 
IssUtuUoBS  for  the  Mind 

42 

29 

9 

408 

07 

43 
29 
11 
588 
68 

45 

80 

11 

540 

63 

52 
81 
11 
688 
78 

7,185 

67 
82 

17 
685 

77 

Total 

0,086 

6,449 

6,760 

7,869 

8,281 

8,774 

10,128 

10,868 

11,668 

The  only  direct  return  made  by  the  Office  to  this  very  large  number  of  volun- 
tary contributors  to  its  statistical  information  is  the  annual  report  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  Office.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gratuitous  labor 
bestowed  in  aid  of  the  office  work ;  for  not  only  are  the  reports  and  statements  from 
which  this  annual  report  is  prepared  made  in  the  main  without  compensation,  but 
there  are  constantly  going  out  from  the  Office  to  the  same  contributors  here  and  there 
over  the  country  a  large  number  of  special  inquiries.  This  free  and  full  communica- 
tion of  information  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  good  effort  in  the  Office. 

The  endeavor  to  close  the  last  report  with  the  fiscal  year  was  so  heartily  seconded  by 
so  many  officers  of  education  that  I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  to  bring  this  report 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  also,  that  is,  to  June  30,  1884,  and  I  hope  for  the 
future  that  it  may  be  possible  to  end  these  reports  with  the  fiscal  instead  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  In  certain  particulars  in  which  the  last  report  could  not  be  brought  up  to 
June  30, 1883,  but  ended  with  June,  1882,  the  figures  for  1883  are  inserted  in  this  re 
port  with  those  for  1884,  great  oare  being  taken  to  make  dear  in  each  case  Just  "what 
dates  are  intended. 
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Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collectedly  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education,  from  1874  to  1884  (1883  omitted). 


City  schools 

Normal  schools , 

Commercial  and  business  college* 

Kindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction , 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law • 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy . 

Training  schools  for  nurses , 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscella- 
neous charities. 
Reform  schools 


1874. 


1 


(a) 

124 

136 

55 
1,031 

01 
200 
318 

72 
113 

88 

99 


40 

20 

9 

289 

50 


H 


16,488 
066 
577 
125 

5,466 
697 

2,285 

8,783 
600 
597 
181 

1,121 


8- 


976,837 

24,405 

25,892 

1,630 

98,179 

11, 414 

23, 445 

56,692 

7,244 

4,350 

2,585 

9,095 


1875. 


i 


275 

525 

812 

1,678 

693 


4,900 

1,942 

1,265 

26,360 

10,848 


(&) 

187 

131 

95 

1,143 

102 

222 

855 

74 
123 

43 
106 


e 

o 

a 

H 


41 

29 

9 

278 

47 


22,152 

1,031 

594 

216 

6, 081 

746 

2,405 

3,999 

758 

615 

224 

1,172 


293 

498 

317 

1,789 

678 


a 
a 


1, 180, 880 

29,105 

26,109 

2,609 

108, 235 

12,954 

23,795 

58,894 

7,157 

5,234 

2,677 

9,971 


5,087 

2,054 

1,872 

54,204 

10,670 


City  schools • 

Normnl  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction , 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscella- 
neous charities. 
Reform  schools 


1870. 


1 


(«) 

161 

137 

130 

1,229 

105 

225 

856 

75 

124 

42 

102 


I 


42 

29 

11 

885 

51 


23,504 

1,065 

599 

364 

6,999 

738 

2,404 

8,920 

793 

580 

218 

1,201 


812 

580 

318 

3,197 

800 


a 

9 


1,343,487 

33,921 

25,234 

4,090 

106,647 

12,369 

23,856 

56,481 

7,614 

4,268 

2,664 

10,143 


1S77. 


s 

•8 

00 


5,200 

2,083 

1,560 

47,439 

12,087 


(rf) 
162 
134 
129 
1,226 
114 
220 
351 

74 
124 

43 
100 


43 
80 
11 


E 

■8 

OB 


23,630 

1,189 

568 

336 

6,963 

796 

2,305 

8,998 

781 

5C4 

175 

1,278 


3 


346 
566 
355 


1,249,271 

87,082 

23,496 

8,931 

98,371 

12, 510 

23,022 

57,334 

8,539 

3,065 

2,811 

11,225 


5,743 
2,173 
l,7bl 


a  127  cities,  each  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874;  their  aggregate  popu- 
lation was  6,087,905. 

6  177  cities,  each  containing  7,600  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1875;  their  aggregate  population 
was  8,804,654. 

0192  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1876;  their  aggregate  population  was  9,128,955. 

d  195  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1877 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9,099,025. 
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Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  fc. —  Continued. 


City  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges. 


Institution  for  secondary  Instruction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

TJniTersities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology . 

Schools  of  la.tr 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy . 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscella- 
neous charities. 
Beform  schools 


1878. 


S 


(a) 
156 
129 
150 
1,227 
114 
225 
853 

70 
125 

50 
106 


1 


08 


27,044 

1,227 

527 

376 

5,747 

818 

2,478 

8,885 

809 

577 

196 

1,337 


P. 

a 

04 


1870. 


8 


52 

372 

30 

547 

11 

422 

380 

3,688 

906 


1, 550, 074 

39,  CCO 

21,048 

4,797 

100,374 

12,538 

23,639 

67,987 

13,153 

4,820 

8,012 

11,830 


6,036 

2,214 

1,981 

67,082 

18,006 


(M 
207 

144 

195 
1,236 

123 

227 

364 
81 

133 
49 

114 
11 
53 
SO 
13 

411 

67 


v 

.a 
u 

eg 

H 


28,903 

1,422 

535 

452 

5,001 

818 

2,323 

4,241 

884 

600 

224 

1,495 

61 

370 

599 

491 

4,004 

1,066 


City  schools 

Normal  schools •• 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary  Instruction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology ... . *. 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscella- 
neous charities. 
Beform  schools 


1880. 


4 

1 


(«) 

220 
162 
232 
1,264 
125 
227 
864 
83 
142 
48 
120 
15 
56 
30 
13 
430 

68 


S 

3 

H 


29,264 

1,466 

619 

524 

6,009 

860 

2,340 

4,160 

953 

633 

229 

1,660 

59 

418 

532 

486 

4,217 

1,054 


1,710,461 
43,077 
27,148 
8,871 
110,277 
13,239 
25,780 
59,594 
11,584 
6,242 
3,134 
14,000 
323 
6,657 
2,032 
2,472 
69,161 

11,921 


1881. 


•  o 

o 

I 


<d) 
225 
202 
273 
1,336 
130 
220 
362 
85 
144 
47 
126 
17 
57 
30 
14 
439 

71 


i 

8 

H 


80,155 

1,573 

794 

676 

6,489 

871 

2,211 

4,361 

1,019 

624 

229 

1,746 

81 

431 

593 

490 

4,211 

1,164 


=3 
ft 

a 


1, 660,  £09 

40,029 

22,021 

7, 554 

108,734 

13,561 

24,005 

60,011 

10, 919 

4,738 

3,019 

13,  T21 

298 

•6,391 

2,213 

2,234 

75,020 

14,210 


i 

a 


1,738,108 

48,705 

34,414 

14,107 

122,017 

18,275 

26,041 

62,435 

12,709 

4,793 

3,227 

14,536 

414 

6,740 

2,148 

2,400 

62,317 

15,626 


a  218  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  In  1878 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,224,270. 
5240  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1870 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,801,814. 
c244  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1880;  their  aggregate  population  was  10, 700,800. 
d251  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1881  j  their  aggregate  population  was  10,757,645. 
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Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  ft.— Continued. 


City  schools • 

Normal  schools • • 

Commercial  and  basinets  colleges 

Kindergarten - 

Institutions  for  secondary  Instruction 

Preparatory  schools 

Inatitationa  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  aolenoe..... 

Bohools  of  theology ••• 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  damb 

Inatitationa  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  mleoella- 

neous  charities. 
Beform  schools •••• 


1889. 


(«) 

283 

917 

848 

1,482 

157 

227 

865 

88 

145 

48 

184 

28 

67 

80 

14 

472 

87 


81,600 

1,700 

855 

814 

7,449 

1,041 

2,721 

4,418 

1,082 

712 

249 

1,946 

97 

455 


497 
4,450 

1,224 


1,821,778 
61,182 
44,884 

16,916 

138,884 

15,681 

28,726 

64,098 

15,957 

4,921 

8,079 

15,151 

476 

6,944 

2,254 

2,434 

68,559 

14,940 


1884. 


255 

221 

854 

1,588 

109 

236 

870 

92 

146 

47 

145 

81 

60 

81 

16 

505 

62 


83,087 

1,987 

1,015 

831 

7,928 

1,183 

2,989 

4,644 

1,178 

750 

269 

2,235 

156 

495 

615 

872 

4,269 

1,075 


i 


1,857,435 

60,063 

44,047 

17,002 

152,354 

18,319 

80,587 

65,522 

14,769 

6,290 

2,686 

15,800 

679 

7,022 

2,819 

2,606 

65,311 

14,456 


•268  cities,  of  7,600  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1882;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,918,638. 
6266  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1884;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,790,034. 

Table  I. — Pabt  1. — Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  $c.% 

for  V®8r>&. 


States. 


Alabama  ... 

Arkansas... 

California  .. 

Colorado.... 

Connecticut 

Delaware... 

Florida 


Georgia. 

Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa.... 
Kansas . 


7-21 
6-21 
6-17 
6-21 
4-16 
06-21 
6-21 

6-18 

6-21 
6-21 

o5-21 
5-21 
6-20 

46-18 
4-21 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

a  In  1881 

6  For  the  winter  term. 

•Not  including  colored  children  in  Wilming 

ton. 
4  For  white  schools  only. 
•United  States  Census  of  1889. 


403,901 
808,962 
222,846 
53,426 
149,466 
ae88,488 
#97,224 

0508,187 

1,046,937 

719,035 

0604,739 

882,269 

•571, 793 

0291,049 

218,877 


fc 


41,770 


1 


H 

si 

II 
la 


200,513 
112,233 
„  174,611 
86,444 
120,487 
026,909 
051,945 

287,411 

716,935 
600,669 
0406,947 
286,168 
dA238,440 
J59, 491 
146,916 


* 


•3 

r 


127,016 
056,291 
112,594 
23,008 
678,423 
017,888 
o24,923 

188;  371 

459,156 
815,974 
o258,688 
168,117 
dAl49,226 
J40.828 
699,661 


J! 

el 


80 


151 
120 
178.77 
od!56 


\ 


/65 

0188 

151 

130 

Ol42 

0114 


J9L74 
116 


/In  the  counties, 
oln  the  cities. 
A  In  1881. 
i  Inclusive. 

j  Exclusive  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
several  parishes. 
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Table  I. — Part  1.— Summary  (A)  of  $6hool  age,  population,  4-0.—  Continued, 


and  Territories. 


afarrland 
Maesacha 
Michigan 


1 


sUsatesippi 


Kebnak* 

Xerada .... 

Xew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina  ., 
Ohio 


Punsy  Irani*.. 
Bbede  Island.. 
Sooth  Carolina 
Ti 


Virginia 

ok  Virginia, 


Total  for  States. 


>••*»*•>«* 


District  of  Colombia. 
Idaho 


6-20 
6-15 
6-20 
6-21 

6-21 

6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
6-15 
5-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
•6-15 
6-16 
6-21 

8-14 

6-20 
6-21 
6-U 

4-20 


How  Mesioo  ••••••• 

Utah , 

Washington 

W joining... 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chkkaoawa... 

Choetaws , 

Creaks ., 


Total  for  Territories. 
Grand  total 


6-21 
6-21 
#6-17 
6-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
4-21 
7-21 


0310,201 
828,450 
560,730 
887,264 

447,671 

771,224 

186,057 

0,000 

060,880 

849,242 

1,685,100 

468,558 

1,088,200 

60,076 

ol,422,377 

56,308 

0262,278 

561,406 

205,457 

000,463 

A655,807 

281,517 

610,126 


I* 

i  o 

if 
51 


16,255,536 


0,876 
56,476 

043,587 
10,036 
14,208 

O20.255 
45,008 

423,800 
04.112 

6,000 
1,000 
8,000 
2,000 
450 


240, 157 


800,266 


o262,279 


a388,070 
170,878 


V 


087,511 


10,504,602 


161,750 
886,872 
881,610 
200,475 

266,088 

611,820 

126,120 

7,013 

64,854 

211,005 

1,041,088 

240,744 

766,401 

87,184 

067,680 

/46,028 

173,005 

827,231 

183,848 

72,842 
268,360 
160,004 

800,680 


86,830 

242,048 

0263,775 

02,048 

164,468 

880,411 

d71,188 

4,056 

46,071 
110,618 
688,142 
152,661 
488,856 

26,507 
626,268 
/30.088 
110,008 
175,804 

060,250 

46,112 

151,006 

08,100 

0185,270 


{ 


{ 


10,228,068 


3,751 

83,088 

427,200 

6,424 

7,033 

04,755 

28,687 

16,608 

02,007 

2,805 
682 

1,283 

J322 

251 


! 


182 
178 
148 
100 
677| 
cl54 
116 
110 
182 

08.15 
182 
177 

81 
180 

86 
154 
184 

80 

78 

680 

tl70 

181 

126.66 

09.5 
»163 
0102 


6,260,150 


2,554 

20,560 

<20,780 

44,127 

6,117 
08,150 
17,787 

7,068 
Ol,020 


150 

08 

4100 


100 
180 


136,385 


10,364,473 


180 
160 


83,018 


6,844,063 


o  United  States  Cenen*  of  1880. 
6  In  the  counties. 
e  In  the  cities. 
sTSstimoted. 


/Includes  evening  school  reports. 

y  In  1882, 

A  State  census  of  1880. 

i  In  1881. 

jln  boarding  schools  only. 


( 
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Table  I.— Part  1.— Summary  (A)  of school  age,  population ,  enrolment,  attendance,  fe., 

for  1863-'ti4. 


States. 


Alabama. . 
Arkansas . 
California. 


Colorado. 


Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Florid* 


1 


Georgia. 

Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 


North  Carolina 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Texss 


7-21 
6-21 
6-17 

6-91 

4-10 
6-fcl 
6-21 

6-18 

6-21 
6-21 

o5-21 
5-21 
6-20 

nO-18 
4-21 
6-20 
6-15 
6-20 
6-21 

6-21 

6-20 
5-21 
6-18 
5-15 
j>5-18 
6-21 

6-21 

6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
n5-15 
6-10 
6-21 

8-16 


"3 


s 

i 


410,704 
816,356 
285,672 

56,242 

150,001 

«f40,569 

WO,  798 

»508,187 

1,069,274 
722,851 

0604,730 
411,250 
1571.703 
2201,040 
213, 524 
295,215 
386.195 
577,063 
350,366 

447,571 

7*5,  .122 

209, 436 

0,693 

160,899 

j>349,242 

1,702,967 

604,281 

1,082,295 

78,867 

U,  422, 377 

58,858 

862,279 

A571.829 

811,134 


•  In  1882. 

b  In  graded  schools, 
c  In  ungraded  schools. 
d  For  the  winter  term. 

•  Estimated. 

/  Not  including  colored  t  bililrcn  iu  Wilmington. 

g  For  white  schools  only. 

A  No  report  from  three  counties. 

i  State  census  of  1888. 

j  In  the  counties. 


u8 

J- 

!?3 


43,181 


808,875 


{262,279 


If 

8* 

22 

a  * 


215,578 
163,216 
179,801 

87,872 

123,280 

81,263 

A68.8U 

287,411 

728,681 

501, 142 

0406,047 

803,601 

gm73S,  440 

79, 018 

146,345 

170,393 

342,012 

404,906 

223,209 

266,996 

627,452 

137,018 

7,868 

64,654 

j>211,905 

1,000,057 

278,298 

762,756 
43,157 
966,039 
•49,255 
186,619 
850,143 


-I 

el 


134,410 
060,291 
124,714 

23,307 

d80,075 

21,447 

A35.681 

188,871 

485,625 

325,499 

0253,088 

207,339 

pml49, 220 

51,868 

dl00,630 

86,486 

248,168 

1268,775 

100,637 

154,463 

396,031 

•81,480 

5,227 

43,723 

pU9,513 

596,160 

109,694 

499,217 

39,512 

635,678 

•82,866 

114, 144 
205,479 


244,886         060,259 


\ 


*In  the  cities. 

I  United  States  Census  of  U80. 
m  In  1881. 
n  Inclusive. 

o  Outside  of  New  Orleans. 
p  In  1882-,83. 
q  For  white  schools. 
r  For  colored  schools. 
•  Includes  evening  school  reports. 


£« 

ft* 

c  a 

n 


158 
6174 
clOO 

179.55 
fl57.4 


J65 

*198 

151 

.  1M 
al42 


olOLTO 

114 

182 

180 

152 

112 

J77i 
*154 

112.6 

120 

148.6 
99.53 
p\92 

168.5 

o80t     . 

r82i 

184 
90 

148.25 

184 

80 

78 

>100 

M64.6 
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Table  I. — Part  1. —  Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  <fc. —  Continued. 


States  and  Territories, 


Ytrmoot 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  for  States. 


1 


5-20 
6-21 
6-21 

4-20 


i 


o99,463 
655,807 
228,185 

528,750 


Dakota 

District  of  Columbia . 
Idaho 


XewHexico.... 

Utah 

Washington .... 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokee* .. 

Chickasaws. 

Cboctaws... 

Creeks 


Total  for  TerrUories. 
Grand  total 


0-21 
7-20 
•6-17 
5-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
0-21 
7-21 


16,510,463 


0,370 
77,480 

043,687 
13,140 
15,082 

020,255 
48,880 
31,509 
04.LL2 

«5,000 

«r,ooo 

c3,000 

C2.000 

0450 


283,038 


10, 794, 402 


•d 
g£ 
*° 


883,079 

174,218 


o37,511 


H 


73,283 
288,030 
160,272 

810,960 


10,572,751 


4,518 

50,081 

/27.290 

8,287 

8,118 

04,755 

20,325 

22,341 

02,007 

4,708 

449 

1,163 

1.2C0 

252 


103,441 


*s  a 

a 


47,607 
103,360 
102,012 

0185,270 


6,590,582 


8,287 

32,520 

/20, 730 


4,465 
03,150 
10,073 
14,223 
ol,920 

2,925 
(183 


771 
1790 


103,346 


10, 738, 192 


6, 693, 928 


1* 

§.9 

el 


•5 


*-* 


127 

120 

100 

(5cl68 

'cd\92 


210" 
101 
/190 


103 


135 
02 


o  United  States  Census  of  1880. 
6  In  the  conn  ties. 
•  Inl882-f82. 
rf  In  the  cities. 


e  Inclusive. 
/In  1881. 
g  In  boarding  schools  only. 
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Legal  school  ages  in  Vie  several  States  and  Territories  in  1882-'83,  teith  diagram. 


States  and  Territories 


Sohool 
age. 


Connecticut 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Maine, 

Montana 

Washington...., 
Massaehnsetts... 
New  Hampshire 
Khode  Island .... 

California , 

New  Jersey < 

Maryland 

Michigan , 

Vermont 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Iowa 


Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi.... 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Virginia 

South  Carolina. 


4-16 
4-20 
4-20 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
5-15 
5-15 
05-15 
5-17 
5-18 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
5-51 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-10 


States  and  Territories. 


District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Utah 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

'West  Virginia 

Arizona 

NewMexioo 

Alabama *... 

Wyoming 

Texas.....' 


Sohool 
age. 


o6-17 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 

06-18 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
0-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
7-18 
7-21 
7-21 
8-14 


a  Inclusive. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  there  were  seventeen  different  school  ages  in  the 
States  and  Territories;  the  longest,  extending  from  four  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
covers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  four- 
teen, a  period  of  six  years  only. 

4 

Diagram  showing  the  dtjferent  school  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1882-'83. 


School 

Nnober  of  years  in  csch  school  age. 

School 

years. 

17.    16.    16.    15.    15.    14.    14.    18.    13.    12.    12.    12.    11.    1L    10.  10.     6. 

years. 

4 

4 

5 

5 

A 

1 



l 

i I 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

0 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

1 

13 

14 

14 

15 

....—...15 

16 

i 
l 

i 

i 

17 

i 



17 

18 

| 

18 

1 

10 

20 

.20 

21 

i 

21 

i 

In  all  studies  of  the  school  statistics  of  the  United  States  this  diversity  of  ages 
ahould  be  kept  in  mind. 
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Legal  eehooi  ogee  in  the  several  State  and  Territories  in  1883-J84,  with  diagram. 


States  and  Territories. 


Vew  Hampshire. 
Baode  Island  ... 

California 

Sew  Jersey . ..... 


XlBslMrppt 


XewYork 

Virginia .......... ... 

8onth  Carolina 

District  of  Colombia. 


School 
age. 


4-16 
4-20 
4-20 
4-21 
4-21 
5-16 
6-16 

05-16 
5-17 
6-18 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-16 

•6-17 
6-18 


States  and  Territories. 


Nevada 

Utah 

Louisiana 

Kentucky.... ., 

Missouri 

Arisona ....... 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

Washington ... 
West  Virginia. 
New  Mexico... 

Dakota 

Alabama 

Wyoming 

Texas 


School 
age. 


6-11 
6-18 
aO-18 
0-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
7-18 
7-20 
7-21 
7-21 
8-16 


a  Inclusive. 

Tito  following  diagram  shows  that  there  are  eighteen  different  school  ages  in  the 
Stoles  and  Territories;  the  longest,  extending  from  four  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
eorers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  six- 
teen, a  period  of  eight  years. 

Diagram  showing  the  different  echool  ogee  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1883-'84. 


School 

Number  of  years  in  each  school  age. 

School 

years. 

17.    16.        .    1&    16.    14.  14.    13.    13.    13.  12.    12,    12.    11.    1L    10.    10.     8. 

years. 

4 

5 

6    ..  .. 

i 

— 

C 

7 

T 

| 

1 

6 

0 

0 

10 

10 

11 

. 

11 

12 

12 

11 

13 

14 

14 

15 

"T""' 

i 

15 

16 

i 

'""'I"" 

''■ 

i 

1 

.     .  10 

17 

1 

t 
» 

* 

....!.... 

1 

17 

18 

. 

::::\:z 

1 

18 

19 

20 

....I.... 

20 

I 
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Table  I. — Part  1.— Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories  for 
1882-'83. 


States. 


Alabama 

Aikansas  

Cal  foiuia 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georzfo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Total  for  States 


Number  of  teachers. 


Mole.       Female 


3,061 

1,048 

1,114 

284 

&566 

(<2622) 
/078| 
(0,970) 


LG5C 
514 

2,810 

740 

c2,632 

/448 


0,885 

7,095 

/0,"044 

3,138 

g4,m 

tOOl 


12,880 

0,405 

/10.037 

5,145 

02, 715 

i6l6 


(7,  590) 


1,218 
1,038 
3, 720 
1,535 

3,645 

7,120 

1,788 

50 

460 

887 

6,723 

3,551 

10, 805 


(58) 


I 


2,071 

8,197 

11,111 

3.8C7 

2,698 
4,951 
8,805 
170 
3,  COO 
2,710 

24, 847 
1.700 

13,454 


(334) 


577 

586 

8,  GOO 

13,414 

*250 

11. 053 

2,000 

3,494 

4,793 

1,940 

/3.7C7 

/1, 270 

530 

3,745 

3,122 

2,875 

2,061 

1,404 

2,457 

8,478 

A  vera  go  monthly 
salary. 


Male. 


(294, 513) 


Female 


(a$22  70) 


$79  30 
61  76 
67  3G 


$G4  05 
57  82 

CG  52 


(c30  05) 


49  00  38  99> 

57  40  35  80 

/35  20         /27  4G 

39  19  32  53 

(A23  87) 

(i31  35) 
pl  88  |       jl5  36 

(40  00) 


103  83 
44  00 
39  00 


41  90 
20  58 
29  00 


(31  20) 

(40  61) 
38  23 
100  00 
38  27 
01  12 
(44  00) 
(24  80) 
52  00 

45  15 

37  03 
77  93 
20  73 
(27  70) 


30  31 
71  00 
22  67 
3179 


H9  00 

33  47 

30  05 
43  30 
25  04 


32  48 

19  32 

29  62 

25  84 

29  72 

31  08 

240  89 

1:7  27 

a  For  white  teachers;  for  colored  teachers  tho  average  monthly  salary  is  $22.10. 

b  Number  employed  in  winter. 

e  Number  employed  in  summer. 

d  This  total  1b  mado  up  of  the  number  of  white  touchers  employed  in  1882  and  tho  number  of  colored 

teachers  for  1882-83. 
e  For  teachers  in  white  schools  only. 
/  In  1882. 
g  In  1881. 
A  For  white  schools  in  the  counties  in  1881 ;  for  the  samo  year  the  average  monthly  salary  for  teachers 

in  graded  wchools  for  whites  in  the  cities  was  $71.25  ;*in  public  high  schools,  $88.97. 
i  Exclusive  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  several  parish  en. 

j  Excluding  board,  which  costs  the  districts  an  average  of  $3. 12  a  month  for  each  teacher 
k  Include*  evening  school  repoi  tfl. 
I  In  the  counties;  in  cities,  icr  males,  $150.30;  for  females,  $37.50. 
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Table  L — Past  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  $c. — Continued. 


Territories. 


Number  of  teachers. 


Arias* 

Data* , 

Diitnci  of  Columbia 

lotto 

Meatus 

Xew  Mexico , 

Utah , 

TTuhiagton 

Wjoeiiog 

IodJan: 

Chtrokees , 

Chiekasews 

Chootawa 

Creeks 

Seminole* 


Total  for  Territories 
Grand  total 


Malo.      Female. 


42 
461 
«35 

0200) 


60 
1,056 
0426 


75 

151 

el28 

626 

252 

212 

(490) 

031  | 

039 

(113) 
(30) 
(72) 
WO) 
(15) 


(4,039) 


(298,552) 


Average  monthly 
salary. 


Hale. 


Female. 


($75  00) 


$39  70 

•91  13 

060  00 

7140 


$30  70 

061  27 

»50  00 

54  50 


(•$0  67) 


46  80 


28  31 


(OS0  23) 


olnlSSL 
6  In  1882. 


0  United  States  Census  of  1880. 
din  boarding  sohools  only. 


Table  I. — Part  I.t  Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  the  re-peetive  States  and  Territories  for 

Ifcffl-'SI. 


Number  of  teachers. 


States. 


Calitenla 
Colorado.. 


Florida 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 


Male. 


3,393 

2,236 

1,108 

328 

o562 


Female. 


1,789 

663 

2,964 

795 

52,596 


(624) 

SCO  | 
(6, 970) 


627 


i 


6,714 

13,183 

6,821 

6,491 

46,044 

416,037 

(3* 

70) 

2,936 

4,915 

*S,196 

•2,715 

858 

976 

monthly 
salary. 


Male. 


Female. 


($24  76) 


$81  38 
63  15 
69  17 


$65  87 
52  29 
37  21 


(•32  31) 


61  31 


40  44 


(39  66) 


d35  20 


} 


40  70 


d27  46 


82  85 


(/23  87) 
(7*81  35) 


•Number  employed  in  winter. 

•Number  employed  in  summer. 

«  For  white  teachers ;  for  colored  teachers  the  average  salary  is  $24. 

din  1882. 

e  In  1881. 

/For  white  schools  in  the  counties  in  1881 ;  the  average  for  teachers  in  graded  sohools  for  whites  in 

the  cities  was  $7L25 ;  in  pnblio  high  schools,  $88.97. 
#In  18*2-*83.  r 

A  Excluding  the  dry  of  New  Orleans. 
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Table  L — Part  1. — Summary  (6)  of  1ke  number  of  Uachcra,  fo. — Continued. 


Steles  and  Territories 


Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan  ...••. 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Miatonxl 

Nebraska , 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire  ■ 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
Ohio 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.. 
Bhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Vermont.  •••■•< 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.... 


Total  for  States. 


Alison* 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico  ...■•.... 

Utah 

'Washington .., 

Wyoming... 

Indian: 

Cherokee* 

Chickasawa 

Chootaws 

Creeks 

Beminoles ....... . 


Total  for  Territories. 


Grand  total. 


Number  of  teachers 


Male. 


i 


\ 


i 


Fenvde. 


(7,448) 
(898) 


1,106 
1,058 
8,767 
1,716 


1,806 

8,840 

11,603 

a,  871 


Average  monthly 
salary. 


Male. 


(68) 
8,646  |       2,608 
(18,286) 


1,806 

60 

448 

0887 

6,424 

8,706 

10,689 

(176) 

628 

8,659 

4261 

2,116 

4,818 

(86) 
4,826 
640 
8,247 
8,086 
2,878 


4.144 
170 

8,077 
02,719 
24,518 

1,905 
18,766 

918 

18,905 

41,144 

1,569 

2,115 

•  1,957 
8,728 
8,124 
1,607 
8,251 


(801,848) 


0982  56 

(540 

108  02 
46  92 
40  00 


i 


o$16  2* 


00) 


44  18 


80  00 


(3120) 
(4T  76) 


I 


I 


40  81 

140  60 

88  41 

661  12 

(44  24) 

(«24  16) 

66  00 

46  75 

88  47 
79  96 
26  92 
(28  41) 


84  88 

96  01 

23  14 

684  79 


88  00 

85  45 

29  89 
48  81 
24  78 


84  82 

80  82 

80  81 

5*40  89 


20  04 

26  89 

80  82 

6*27  27 


61 
868 
/85 


(17200) 


97 

A128 

261 


Ml 


(881) 


82 

2,048 
/426 

196 
A86 
381 

A89 


(182) 

(16) 

(69) 

(69) 

(17) 


(6,956) 


(307, 804) 


(85  00) 


88  48 
/91  18 
060  00 


8172 
/61  27 
050  00 


(66  70) 
(A30  67) 


49  80 
48  00 


28  80 

89  00 


(A00  28) 


a  Excluding  board,  which  costs  the  districts  an  sin  the  counties;  in  the  cities,  for  moles,  8156-  80  j 

average  of  68.20  a  month  for  each  teacher.  for  females,  187.50. 

(In  1882-83.  /In  1881. 

c  For  white  teachers ;  lor  oolored  teachers  the  g  In  1881 

average  salary  is  822.06.  h  United  States  Census  of  188a 
d  Includes  evening  school  reports. 


SCHOOL  INCOME  AND  2ZPBMDXT0BE  XH  UNITED  STATES.    XIX 
Tamlm  L— Pabt  2.— Summary  (A)  0/  animal  income  and  expenditure,  ^o.}  />r  1882-'83, 


California. 


ICMiMlppi 


Hew  Hsmpshtrs 


JTewTork 

Serth  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Total  for  Stotf 


c$«18,00« 

740,244 

•«,  847, 658 

1,788,888 

04181,789 

4148,108 

818,647 

8,884,870 

4,807,020 

#6,884188 

•8,070,041 

11,194,258 

*i249,042 

1,079,015 

1,577,819 

04,794,778 

4,449,788 

1,918,089 

803,876 

9,588,774 

•1,758,819 

164,890 

669,048 

2,815,603 

11,868,620 

602,445 

9,568,354 

9,865,217 
1674,896 
0471,171 
945,515 
1,150,882 
548,610 
1,285,803 
1,191,180 
2,837,079 


Aumil  expenditure. 


9381,876 
267,611 
849,877 


1,275,241 


0668,919 
640,261 


m2,452 

75,664 

123,687 

688,546 

745, 011 
667,891 


897,888 


«1«,802 

79,868 

858, 5U 

2,136,189 

84,085 

1,416,840 

9177,889 

1,856,189 

184,926 

014,647 

65,215 


65,786 
188,115 
148,426 
464,165 


90,71*540     14,424,016 


919,229 


8176,768 


0142,450 


«i6,018 
80,691 
42,698 

156,228 


60,000 
17,000 


14,871 
88,948 

114,600 
14.651 

158,467 

7,970 

82,417 

10,452 

018,507 


44,245 
14,287 
68,752 


i 


9420,188 


9,611,078 

867,856 

1,094,580 

0*196,289 

0104,240 


5,818,669 
42,972,141 
09,075,870 
91,616,956 


fl»148,699 

nl,  001, 470 

1,195,984 

n4, 339, 878 

*2, 459, 084 

1,070,637 

714,806 

2,548,582 

802,214 

188,888 

480,852 

1,485,826 

8,265,453 

488,677 

5,608,504 

259,871 

5,193,691 

0342,807 

0841,176 

786,484 


404,247 

999.866 

608,656 

1,187,150 


5916,191 


419,761 
117,194 
876;  829 


9,426,709 


01, 648, 216 
822,026 


m21,983 


240,649 
666,666 

1*1,055,778 

1494,697 

72,670 

826,184 

872,869 

12,469 

0*9.801 

868,277 

1,457,002 

41,028 

p2, 272, 832 

49,396 

2,154,505 

0159,180 

016,504 

40,742 


88,257 

115,894 

186,052 

1,187,810 


9448,498 

479,471 

9,312,215 

752,161 

1,818, 486 

Ml41,618 

0/188,260 

618,647 

9,097,872 

/  4, 663, 500 

05,525,449 

2,579,248 

&,  248, 524 

ml79,052 

1,107,720 

1,608,211 

/5, 818, 186 

4,259,878 

2,283,165 

803,876 

9,767,049 

1,604,417 

159,147 

605,887 

2,198,557 

11,978,194 

623,441 

9,461,148 

r493,483 

/9, 835, 360 

#647, 3lJ 

0389,834 

918,863 

1,150,882 

558,290 

1,297,620 

947,371 

2,892,877 


1,184,711 


68,272,204     16,908,896  I  95,770,712 


|£1 


09264.457 
464,248 
7,406,915 
1,551,080 
4,284,401 
04458,274 
089,868 


20,046,849 
18,118,878 
09,977,142 
5,844,006 
12,886, 752 


2,970,956 

02,900,000 

022,062,285 

10,435,860 

4,  865, 646 


9,289,410 
2,608,108 


2,898,577 

6,515,620 

81,011,211 

890,009 

24,454,498 

823,410 

30, 199, 636 

1,949,503 

474, 022 

1, 120, 550 


1,442,482 
1, 841,  G61 
5, 930, 790 

228, 093,  C£2 

•  Iododes  balance  on  hand  from  last  aoliool  year. 

•Tndodea  #15,500  spent  for  normal  tohoola. 

e  In  1382. 

4  For  white  acboola  only. 

slacJode*  total  expenditure  for  colored  schools 

mod  ioooDt  P^for  white  teachers  only. 
/Items  no*  folly  reported.  ' 


(Salaries  of  oonvty  superintendents  only. 
1  Amount  Invested  in  s^ooWaouaei  fatE  «., 
<T<**1  tnitian  nTsnim.  «"»ueBi  in  UM  year. 


iTotal  tuition  revenue. 

•*  •£*****.  and  treasurers, 


fclnoludes  salaries  of  superintendents. 
Hnl88L 
»  Exclusive  of  expenditure  in  several  parishes 

and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
nlnolades  miscellaneous  expenditure. 
o  Total  of  reported  items. 
p  Includes  amount  paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel 

debt 
g  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs, 
r  So  reported,  though  the  sum  of  the  items  given 

is  9494,129. 
0  Includes  evening  school  reports. 
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Table  I.— Part  8.—  Summary  (A)  of  annul  income  and  mmtrntUan,  #*.—  Continued. 


i 

I 

Annual  expeuditnrn 

IS 

m 

T«ittori«. 

nil 

*] 

ll 
11 

r 

J 

8 

Ariwn* 

1101,  BOO 
652,888 

dSTfl,  B12 
78,820 
1 00,  030 

/am 

■210,002 
169,067 
/88.101 

§8,000 

077,  OH 

632,825 

4078,812 

66,848 

pm,oM 

/SO.  070 

182,414 
il44,826 

/as.  ooi 

oea.  m 

0274,744 

•e,  or 
to,  100 

a*U,7» 
•7.380 

0181,002 
0817,228 
02,710 
100,000 

/n,  002 

120,200 
77,010 
/lfl,8M 

0*70.880 
(70,021 
0,201 
40,030 

/on 

30,000 
10,178 
/2.010 

EiM.  of  Columbia. 

dX  336. 888 

/si,  wo 

23S.0M 

/is.  too 

M     Una 

18,080 

lint 

E2.US 

WO 

Wmblugtoo 

104,812 
/40.0M 

07  000 

417,040 

j  17,  540 
J2I,  880 
0,900 

Creoki 

Saminoba 

0,660 

Total  for  lerr 

3.202,100 

on,  ise 

32,002          052,433  1       200.090 

1,073,800 

8,200,470 

Grind  total. 

07.007,730 

18,017.071    1,167,311     60,225,637  |  17,107, ON 

07,844,021 

ML  044.  ISO 

■  Paid  out  ol  genual  eountj  fundi  and  no 
eluded  Id  ejpeuditnra  of  echool  fnnda. 

ft  Include*  amount  paid  An  Intaraat  or  to  oanool 
debt, 

a  In  WSJ. 

dlBlOSX 

« Include!  I 


ftlnoludaa  balance  OB  hand  fans  lad : 
litem*  not  fully  reported. 
JTor  boarding  aclnala  onlj 


•ohooljvar. 
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Table  I. — Part  2  — Summary  (A)  of  annual  {name  and  expenditure,  fc. — Cont 


Territories. 


Arizona 

Dakota 

Dist. of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Montana , 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokee*..... 

Chickasaw*..., 

Choc  taws 

Creeks 

Seminole*. 


Total  for  Terr 
Grand  total. 


I 


-5 

a 

a 


$205,001 

1,481,071 

6670,812 

81,510 

170,828 
../82,171 

A280.484 

0188,057 
/B6,161 

81,730 
86,015 


46,725 
12,142 


8.268,581 


110,667,567 


Annnal  expenditure. 


at 


a 


£ 


S3 


$631,088 

6176,070 

412,330 

050,100 


80,720 
08,871 


1,003,881 


16,680,805 


«M  8 


i! 


0884,614 
67,880 


018,000 


600 


65,804 


1,212,066 


I 


*5 


8304,785 

6317,220 

62,002 

0150,000 

/28.0O2 

181.881 

152,142 


1,262,025 


62,550,204 


8280,181 

678,624 

14,078 

046,080 

A71 

82,230 

16,580 

A  810 


478,058 


18,080,888 


i 


$101,862 

1,806,870 

6570,312 

•80,014 
0260,080 

/28.078 

204,840 
#287,600 

/28.504 

61,780 
86,016 


46,725 
12,142 


8,174,0)6 


103,040,628 


S* 

t 
J: 

« 


i. 

el. 


4. 


240, 


a  Not  included  in  total  expenditore. 

6  In  1882. 

« In  1881. 

•IXnolodai  wpenditttrtftT  MM6t*v 


*  Items  not  folly  reported. 

/  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

0lnl882-'88. 

k  Include*  balanoo  on  hand  from  lastsoho 
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Table  I.— Pakt  2.— Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure  for  188S-^88. 


Hand* - 

California 

Counectieut  ........  • 

Colorado 

District  of  Colombia 

Dakota 

OUo 

Skoda  Island.. ....  •• 


Im.... 
Montana 

nttMto.. 


Sew  York 
Wyoming 


Mkhlgan. 


Idifto 

Wisconsin. 
Ktir  Jersey 


Heine 

Washington. .  • 

Tens 

▼est  Virgin]* 

Utah 

Virginia , 


429  68 

626  90 

19  64 

22  12 

419  97 

25  77 

16  86 

17  57 
80  54 

•19  50 


$12  14 
410  1* 


10 


•13  09 


17  20 

18  45 
90  53 

tfl4  85 

16  90 

014  76 


2146 


15  14 
18  79 

10  80 

11  85 
#11  02 

10  84 
•12  08 


Jk4  56 

•5  22 

426 


*7  47 

•8  42 

7  61 


$14  41 
41196 


1118 


•14  67 


5*16  09 
•14  86 
•18  62 

984 

952 
49  50 

988 

885 

859 

8  81 
•8  18 

808 

754 

7  10 

7  10 
4/6  98 

651 
1*40 

668 

668 
•6  61 

656 

6  18 

602 

600 

489 
•4  88 

4  74 
•4  01 

862 
A3  81 
•8  26 

222 

•In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  "permanent 
(L  e.,  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus)  is  added  to  the  current  expendl 
tore  for  the  year. 

5  Tor  enrrent  expenses  only* 

•  Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  cent  being  the  rate  need  in  easting  interest  on  permanent  expend* 


•118  59 

•17  89 

12  21 

14  00 
415  16 

15  59 

10  91 
1176 
20  79 

•12  16 

16  08 

11  02 
18  06 
1150 

tf9  81 
9  57 

09  81 
842 
9  10 

•9  54 
9  16 
853 
9  91 
688 
738 

•6  02 
690 

•5  74 


S3 


I 


<6 


IM. 

-|«8 

I  If3 

H 


tl 


4Inl88L 

•In  1883. 

/In  1899, 

#Aa  estimate  Including  per  capita  on  total  permanent  expenditure  for  the 

aQost  par  capita  a  term  for  teachers'  salaries  and  all  current  expenses 
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Btates  tod  Territories. 


Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina . . 

Florida 

North  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

New  Mexico.... 

Loniaiana 

New  Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania... 


.9  8 

M 

W 


$1  83 

6157 
1  50 

6143 

•0*187 

1  33 

1  20 

61  11 
6*99 
/55 


St 

S  »  • 

w 


$2  01 
64  27 


52  17 

0*2  66 

2  70 

2  13 

62  24 

6*6  09 

/3  00 

09  34 

7  87 


6£ 

!« 

8.9 

**a 

-•§ 


I. 


2*2 
&! 

H 

58. 

-ga 


18  66 


63  80 

«Z6  34 

409 

8  26 

63  68 

6c9  20 

/4  40 

gZ  16 

12  04 


el 

•a  « 
P  < 


a  In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on  amount  expended  nnder  the  head  of  "perm 
(1.  c,  for  sites,  building*,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus)  is  added  to  the  current  e: 
tare  for  the  year. 

6  Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  cent,  being  the  rate  used  in  easting  interest  on  permanent  e; 
ture. 

©In  1882.  ♦ 

d  An  estimate  including  per  capita  on  total  permanent  expenditure  for  the  year. 

c  In  1880. 

/  Exclusive  of  several  parishes  and  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

9  Put  capita  oost  on  the  satins  sum  expended. 


\ 
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Table  I.— Part  2.— Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure  for  1883-'84. 


States  and  Territories. 


Aiima 

Sends 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Dakota 

Washington.... 

IIIinoiB ~ 

Ohio 

Kbode  Island 

Iowa 

Montana 

lew  York 

Wyoming 

Uabo ... 

Xkhigaa 

Nebraska 

Iadiana 

Oregon.  »•>••  •■■•■••• 

Delaware 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Maryland 


119  84 

IT  26 

015  84 

10  51 

e9  84 

d9  50 

09  38 

9  10 

907 

885 

882 

•8  18 

©8  03 

€1  10 

6/8  98 

p6  84 

679 

661 

p6  46 

606 

M5  90 

05  68 

o5  56 

5  81 

05  18 

05  02 

492 

#4  88 

450 

4  87 

53  42 

888 

52  56 

«2  22 

1  82 


$19  70 

85  84 

519  48 

15  68 

012  21 

dl5  16 

C15  59 

1J87 

18  82 

10  78 

11  88 
#12  16 
0l6  06 
ell  50 
5/0  81 
010  85 

967 
990 
^9  80 
10  88 
M88 
09  10 
09  16 
7  25 

08  53 

09  91 
7  25 

06  62* 


6  52 
55  69 

468 
52  95 
04  26 

2  01 


63 

M 
ll 

-Si 

w 

15% 

M 


$25  84 

48  83 

529  25 

25  33 

019  64 

dl9  97 

025  77 

20  22 

19  99 

16  47 

16  89 

019  50 


020  53 
5/14  85 


16  74 
014  32 

11  84 
510  03 
021  46 


11  09 
015  14 
018  79 

10  60 
Oil  02 


Texas • 

Missouri 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

a  In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on  the  amount  expended 

(L  e.,  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus)  la 

tare  for  the  year. 
5  "Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  oent  being  the  rate  used  in  casting 

tnre. 

•  Inl882-*83, 

•  Inl&eX 
« In  1882. 
/In  1880, 

f  Par  capita  oost  on  an  permanent  as  well  aa  current  expenditure, 
A  Pot  wbito  eohooU  only. 


M 

lis 


$18  71 


dlO  18 


10  17 


013  09 


$16  82 


dll  96 


1185 


014  67 


8  47 

58  76 

7  56 

54  80 

07  61 

865 

nndertboheadof  "permanent " 
added  to  the  current  expend!- 

interest  on  permanent  expend!* 
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Table  I.— Part  2.—  8urmary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure  for  1883-'84— Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Oil  78 

el  61 

Pi  60 

51  60 

dl  83 

pi  25 

1  SO 

D#99 

11 

s  £ 

B*5a 


068  67 

c2  28 

65  91 

02  50 

d2  70 

P2  42 

2  18 

O«6  08 

/17  08 

eO  65 

824 


e$3  71 

09  00 

04  27 

d4  09 

08  89 

8  26 

0*9  20 

/24  61 

cl4  27 

12  63 


H 

it 

It 

•§  a 
W 


a  In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on  the  amount  expended  nnder  the  heed  of  "  permanent " 
(L  e,,  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus)  is  added  to  the  current  expendl« 
ture  for  the  year. 

b  Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  oent.  being  the  rate  used  in  easting  interest  on  permanent  expendi- 
ture, 

c  Per  capita  oost  on  all  permanent  at  well  at  current  expenditure. 

4IalB8ft-m 

•  In  1880. 

/  Per  capita  of  current  expenses  only. 
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GENERALIZATION  BT  YEARS  AND  BY  TOPICS,  WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  STATES. 

Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  income,  expendi- 
ture, 4'C'tfor  '**  years,  from  1875  to  1884,  inclusive,  at  collected  by  the  United  State* 
Bureau  of  Education. 


ffvaber  enrolled  in  pnbUe  schools 


tuber  In  daily  attendaaea. 


sTatobar  of  pnplls  in  private  schools 


Total  number  of  teaehen 


i 


Number  re. 

Year. 

porting. 

InSUte*. 

In  Territo- 

States. 

Terri- 
tories. 

ries. 

1875 

86 

8 

13, 889, 837 

117,68! 

1870 

87 

8 

14,121.526 

101, 465 

1877 

38 

9 

14,093,778 

133,970 

1878 

38 

9 

14,416,923 

157,460 

1879 

38 

9 

14,782,765 

179, 571 

1880 

38 

8 

15, 351, 875 

184,405 

1881 

38 

10 

15,661,213 

218,293 

1882 

38 

10 

16,021,171 

222,651 

1883 

38* 

10 

16, 255, 535 

249, 157 

1884 

38 

10 

16, 510, 463 

283,939 

1875 

37 

11 

8,678,737 

77,922 

1876 

36 

10 

8,298,563 

70,175 

1877 

38 

10 

8,881,848 

72,630 

1878 

38 

10 

9,294,316 

78,879 

1879 

38 

10 

9,328,003 

96,083 

1880 

38 

10 

9, 680, 403 

101, 118 

1881 

38 

10 

9, 737, 176 

128,157 

1882 

38 

10 

9,889,283 

124,543 

1883 

38 

10 

10,228,088 

136,385 

1884 

38 

10 

10, 572, 751 

165,441 

1875 

29 

5 

4, 215, 380 

36,428 

1878 

27 

5 

4,032,632 

34,216 

1877 

81 

4 

4,880,289 

83,119 

1878 

31 

5 

5,093,298 

88,116 

1879 

32 

8 

5, 223, 100 

59,237 

1880 

34 

8 

5, 744, 188 

61,154 

1681 

34 

9 

5, 595, 329 

69,027 

1882 

38 

10 

6, 041, 838 

76,498 

1883 

38 

9 

6, 260, 150 

83,913 

1884 

38 

9 

6, 590, 582 

103,846 

1875 

13 

5 

180,385 

13,237 

1876 

14 

3 

^8,867 

9,137 

1877 

12 

4 

203,082 

6,088 

1878 

12 

4 

280,492 

6,183 

1879 

19 

4 

858,685 

7,459 

1880 

21 

4 

561,209 

6,921 

1881 

20 

2 

564,290 

5,305 

1882 

20 

2 

562,731 

5,143 

1883 

21 

2 

001,674 

6,265 

1884 

23 

2 

601,216 

5,301 

1875 

36 

9 

247,423 

1,839 

1876 

87 

9 

247, 557 

1,796 

1877 

87 

9 

257,454 

1,842 

1878 

38 

9 

269, 162 

2,013 

1879 

38 

9 

270,163 

2,523 

1880 

88 

10 

280,034 

2,610 

1881 

88 

9 

285,970 

3,189 

1882 

88 

9 

290,028 

3,266 

1883 

f    1884  J 

88 

10 

294,513 

i            4i<8» 

'        80] 

10 

301, 848 
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Number  of  male  teacher* 


Number  of  female  teachers 


PnbUe  school  Income. 


Publio  school  expenditure. 


Amount  of  permanent  school  funds. 


Year. 

Number  re- 
porting. 

In  States. 

In  Territo- 

States. 

Terri- 
tories. 

ries. 

1875 

31 

8 

97,796 

656 

1876 

32 

9 

95,483 

678 

1877 

33 

9 

97,638 

706 

1878 

34 

8 

100.878 

789 

1879 

34 

8 

104,842 

985 

1880 

85 

8 

115,064 

948 

1881 

36 

7 

107,780 

1,018 

1882 

35 

8 

105,598 

1,080 

1883 

35 

7 

107, 801 

1,024 

1884 

84 

7 

101,807 

1,476 

1875 

81 

8 

132,185 

963 

1878 

32 

9 

135,644 

898 

1877 

33 

9 

188,*228 

980 

1878 

34 

8' 

141,780 

1,027 

1879 

84 

8 

141, 161 

1,34  J 

1880 

85 

8 

156,351 

1,306 

1881 

36 

7 

158,588 

1,805 

1882 

85 

8 

164,808 

1,897 

1883 

35 

7 

171,629 

2,075 

1884 

84 

• 

7 

170,620 

8,156 

1875 

37 

8 

$87,627,278 

$1, 121, 672 

1876 

38 

9 

86,632,067 

717, 416 

1877 

37 

9 

85, 959, 864 

906,298 

1878 

38 

10 

86,035,264 

942,837 

1879 

38 

10 

82,767,815 

1,020,266 

1880 

38 

10 

82,684,489 

1, 255, 750 

1881 

38 

10 

86,468,749 

1,678,339 

1882 

88 

10 

92,587,205 

1,739,983 

1883 

38 

10 

95,715,540 

2,252,199 

1884 

38 

10 

107,209,006 

3,268,561 

1875 

84 

9 

80,950,333 

982,621 

1876 

36 

10 

83,078,596 

926,787 

1877 

87 

8 

79, 251, 114 

982,344 

1878 

38 

10 

79,652,553 

877,405 

1879 

38 

10 

77, 176, 354 

1,015,168 

1880 

38 

10 

78,836,399 

1,198,489 

1881 

38 

10 

83,601,327 

1,510,115 

1882 

38 

10 

89,504,852 

1,653.187 

1883 

38 

10 

95, 770, 712 

2,073,809 

1884 

38 

10 

100,775,512 

3,174,016 

1875 

28 

8 

81,486,158 

323,236 

1818 

20 

a 

97,227,909 

1,526,961 

1877 

26 

2 

100,127.865 

2, 100,961 

1878 

32 

1 

106, 138, 348 

1,506,961 

1879 

30 

2 

110,264,434 

.2,776,598 

1880 

83 

2 

119, 184, 029 

8,694,810 

1881 

84 

2 

123,083,786 

1,089,015 

1882 

35 

2 

128,483,681 

1,060,015 

1883 

85 

2 

129,381,454 

1,180,744 

1884 

85 

2 

180,923,661 

1,132,852 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF  EDUCATION.  XXIX 

It  has  seemed  best  that  opportunity  should  be  provided  in  this  report  for  compari- 
son by  States  and  Territories  of  the  figures  for  each  year  successively.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  figures  for  1882-'83  have  been  perfected  up  to  June,  1883,  while  the 
figures  for  1883-'84  are  compiled  many  months  earlier  than  is  usual. 

No  report  for  1882-T83  was  received  from  the  States  of  Delaware,  Florida,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.1 In  1883->84,  of  these  States,  Delaware  and  Florida  make  reports,  but  for  Iowa 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  statistics  for  1881->88,  for  Kentncky  those  for 
)8&>-'81,  and  for  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  those  from  the  United  States  Census  of 
1830  are  still  used.    For  New  Jersey  the  figures  fox  1882->83  are  also  used  in  the  table 

for  leas-w. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  no  superintendent  of  schools  and  can  make  no 
genera]  report  of  its  school  statistics,  and  Wyoming  makes  no  general  report  of  its 
schools;  therefore  there  can  be  no  figures  given  for  these  Territories,  beyond  those 
famished  by  separate  counties  or  cities  or  institutions  or  those  derived  from  the 
enforced  decennial  census.    This  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  Territories. 

LEGAL  SCHOOL  AGS* 

In  1882~'83  the  school  age  remained  the  same  in  every  State  and  Territory  as  re- 
ported for  the  previous  year,  except  in  Louisiana,  in  which  State  the  age  then  reported 
as  from  6  to  Id  is  for  188^83  given  as  6  to  18,  inclusive. 

tThis  increases  the  total  number  of  different  school  ages  in  the  country  from  sixteen 
for  1681-'82  to  seventeen  for  188&-'83. 

*  In  1883-'84  the  school  age  in  Texas  was  lengthened  by  two  years,  and  is  now  8  to 

16,  instead  of  8  to  14 ;  in  Dakota  Territory  the  age  was  shortened  by  a  change  from  5  to 

21  to  7  to  20 ;  and  in  Washington  Territory  it  was  shortened  by  two  years,  the  change 

neing  from  4  to  21  to  6  to  21.    Although  Texas  has  still  the  shortest  period  in  school 

age  of  any  8tate  or  Territory,  this  period  is  now  eight,  instead  of  six  years  in  1882. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION 

In  six  8tates  and  three  Territories,  namely,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  the  figures  for  school  population  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1880 
are  still  used,  no  State  or  territorial  census  having  been  reported  by  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  named  of  later  date  than  the  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

DURATION  Or  SCHOOL. 

For  1882-,83  three  States  and  four  Territories  fail  to  report  the  average  duration  of 
the  school  period  ;  for  1883-,84  fonr  States  and  four  Territories  make  no  report. 

For  18fQ->83  New  Jersey  shows  the  highest  average,  it  being  192  days  j  in  Georgia 
the  average  for  the  cities  is  greater  and  in  Wisconsin  the  average  term  for  the  cities 
is  the  same  as  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  in  both  States  the  average  for  the  whole 
State  would  apparently  fall  below  that  given  for  New  Jersey.  For  the  same  year 
Tennessee  shows  the  shortest  ^school  term,  78  days.  For  1863-'84  no  report  of  this 
item  was  received  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  States  ranking  next  in  length  of  term 
are  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island,  both  of  which  report  184  days  as  the  average  duration  of 
the  term.  Of  the  Territories,  Arizona  stands  at  the  head,  reporting  210  days  as  the 
average  length  of  the  school  term. 

TEACHERS. 

As  in  previous  years,  several  States  and  Territories  fail  to  report  the  sex  of  teachers. 
For  1882-'83  this  is  trne  of  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  Maine  of  the  States,  and  Idaho, 
Indian,  and  Washington  of  the  Territories.    For  1883**84  another  State,  Missouri, 

1  Since  the  date  of  the  above  writing,  statistics  for  1882-88  and  for  1883-'84  bare  been  received  from 
the  District  of  Colombia.  These  figures  are  used  in  the  abstract  of  tlio  official  report  of  the  District* 
which  abstract  is  given  uaoag  those  of  the  Territories  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
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gives  the  total  number  of  teachers,  hut  fails  to  report  sex.    The  total  number  of 

teachers  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  has  increased  in  two  years  (1&&  to  1884) 

from  293.294  to  307,804. 

SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  items  reported  in  this  summary,  Part  1  (A  and  B),  namely,  school  population, 
enrolment,  average  daily  attendance,  and  total  number  of  teachers,  all  show  increase 
in  1883  over  1882,  and  again  in  1884  over  1883. 

FX2UNCSS. 

The  totals  for  each  item  of  income  and  expenditure  and  public  school  property 
given  in  Part  2,  Summary  A,  show  increase  in  1882-,83  over  the  corresponding  totals 
for  1881-'82,  and  in  turn  those  for  1883-'84  exceed  those  for  1682-f83. 

Fublio  school  income,  expenditure,  and  school  property,— The  totals  in  these  items  for 
the  three  years  are  as  follows:  Income:  1882,  $94,327,188;  1883,  $97,967,739;  1884, 
$110,567,567;  total  increase  for  the  two  years,  $16,240,379.  Expenditure :  1832, 
$91,158,039;  1883,  $97,844,521 ;  1884,  $103,949,528;  total  increase  for  the  two  years, 
$12,791,489.  Public  school  property:  1882,  $216,562,197;  1883,  $231,944,158;  1684, 
$240,635,416 ;  total  increase  for  the  two  years,  $24,073,219. 

In  all  study  of  the  subject  of  income  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  some  States 
the  balance  on  hand  from  the  previous  year  is  included  in  the  annual  income ;  this 
fact  has  been  carefully  noted  in  the  foregoing  summaries,  and  a  study  of  Table  I  of 
the  appendix  will,  in  most  instances,  show  the  amount  so  included. 

The  apparent  increase  in  public  school  property  for  two  years  from  1882  to  1884  is 
$24,073,219.  If  from  this  is  subtracted  $5,257,756,  the  value  of  property  in  Connecticut, 
whioh  was  not  reported  in  1882,  the  net  increase  for  the  two  years  is  $18,815,463. 

Permanent  fundi. — The  same  number  of  States  (35)  and  Territories  (2)  report  their 
permanent  sohool  funds  in  1882, 1883,  and  1884,  the  States  failing  to  report  in  eaoh  of 
the  three  years  being  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  eaoh  of  the  three  years  the  total  for  the  Territories  is  made  up  of  a  small  fund  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  funds  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  increase  in  these  funds  in  the  States  is  larger  than  appears  from  the  totals 
given.  In  Nebraska  the  estimate  of  the  future  value  of  the  permanent  school  fund 
was  given  in  1882  as  $23,000/000,  while  in  lfc84,  a  more  careful  estimate  being  made, 
this  figure  is  given  as  $20,395,033.  The  apparent  increase  in  tho  totals  for  the  two 
years  for  the  States  should  therefore  have  added  to  it  $2,604,967,  and  the  actual 
increase  becomes  $5,044,881.  The  States  showing  increase  are  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Those  showing  decrease 
are  Arkansas,  California,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,1  and  Virginia.  For  the  other 
States  the  same  figure  is  used  in  1884  as  in  1882. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  record  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  period  under  oonsider- 
tion  (1883-'84)  presents  many  interesting  and  important  particulars.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  certain  sections  to  direct  public  interest  toward  denominational  schools 
and  in  others  to  limit  the  free  schools  to  the  most  elementary  work.  Here  and  there 
such  efforts  have  hindered  the  progress  of  free  schools,  but  on  the  whole  they  have 
had  the  contrary  effect.  The  growth  of  the  free  sohool  system  in  the  South,  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  various  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools,  the  attention  given  to  the  subject  by  the  public  press  and 
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1  The  figures  from  Nebraska  show  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  superintendent 
In  a  special  letter  to  this  Office  writes  of  a  large  increase  in  the  permanent  fund.  It  is  probable  that 
the  figure  given  for  1882  was  too  large  an  estimate,  that  for  1884  being  spoken  of  as  "  a  more  osrefai 
estimate." 
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public  societies,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  M  adison,Wis. ,  show  that  on  the  whole  the  public  school  system  is  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  legisla- 
tion has  been  secured  in  several  States  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Ken- 
tacky  has  reclaimed  school  funds  sufficient  probably  to  add  from  $160,000  to  $170,000 
to  tho  amount  annually  distributed  for  public  instruction,  and  has  made  provision 
for  optional  county  school  taxes  to  the  amount  of  25  cents  on  every  $100  and  $1  on 
every  poll,  in  place  of  the  optional  district  tax  of  $2  on  every  person  sending  a  child 
or  children  to  the  district  school.  In  Texas  the  office  of  State  superintendent  has  been 
restored,  and  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Kentucky  provision  has  been  mode  for  county 
superintendents.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  with  respect  to  schoql  supplies  has  been 
extended.  Heretofore  sohool  books  and  other  material  have  been  furnished  to  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  and  tho  price  taken  out  of  the  next  annual  tax. 
Now,  school  committees  are  required  to  purchase  the  necessary  text  books  and  loon 
them  to  pupils  free  of  charge. 

In  several  successive  reports  I  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the 
rural  schools  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  improvement.  My  j  udgment  of  the 
need  there  was  for  calling  attention  to  this  subject  has  been  confirmed  by  the  corre- 
spondence whioh  has  resulted  from  its  presentation,  whioh  correspondence  is  especially 
gratifying  on  account  of  the  evidence  it  affords  that  sohool  officers  and  teachers  in  one 
part  of  the  country  desire  to  know  what  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  by  what 
means,  in  other  parts.  In  a  few  States,  at  least  in  favored  sections  of  these  States, 
the  rural  schools  are  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  but,  considering  the  whole  coun- 
try, their,  condition  is  still  very  unsatisfactory.  The  situation  is  Clearly  set  forth 
in  the  abstracts  of  the  appendix  and  in  the  summarized  view  of  the  individual 
States  and  Territories  embodied  in  my  own  statement.  A  few  subjeots  that  arise  in 
this  connection  deserve  more  extended  notice. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

Inspection,  which  has  come  last  in  the  order  of  development,  I  plaoe  first  in  this  con- 
sideration, since  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  fundamental  condition  in  a  system 
formed  in  accordance  with  conclusions  derived  from  the  most  satisfactory  experience. 
By  inspection  I  mean  the  constant  oversight  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  schools  and  of 
the  condition  of  school  buildings,  appliances,  &c,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  cor- 
recting errors,  removing  hindrances,  and  insuring  progress.  This  service  requires 
officers  qualified  by  scholarship,  experience,*  and  those  natural  dispositions  that 
excite  the  respect  of  adults  and  the  confidence  of  children.  The  officers  should  be 
well  paid  aajd  should  have  authority  to  carry  out  the  measures  that  they  deem  expe- 
dient. The  school  laws  of  certain  of  the  States  provide  for  such  inspection,  and  it 
has  been  practically  accomplished  in  a  number  of  counties,  townships,  or  groups  of 
towns  voluntarily  united  for  the  purpose ;  as  a  rule,  even  where  legal  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  service,  it  still  remains  to  establish  it  upon  a  sound  basis  as  regards 
the  salary,  the  qualification  of  the  officers,  and  the  time  they  devote  to  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  operations  of  this  department  ia  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and  its 
deficiencies  will  best  be  understood  by  particular  statements. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Rhode  Island,  observes 

in  his  report  for  1883 : 

The  gross  amount  paid  for  supervision  varies  but  very  little  from  year  to  year, 
though  the  movement  has  been,  if  either  way,  towards  a  less  expenditure  rather 
than  towards  a  greater.  The  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  tbo 
•mount  of  supervision  demanded  and  the  compensation  allowed  have  been  so  near 
nothing  that  the  thing  itself  has  come  to  have,  at  least,  a  very  doubtful  signifi- 
cance, while  in  some  instances  it  has  undoubtedly  been  worse  than  none.  What 
is  clearly  needed  is  to  proceed  to  the  laying  out  of  a  system  or  scheme  of  super- 
vision that  shall  take  the  time,  thought,  and  labor  of  qualified  men  and  receive 
proper  compensation.  In  other  words, In  order  to  save  the  money  already  expended 
fcr  this  purpose,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pat  mote  with  it.    Bat  the  effect  IflU 
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not  be  merely  to  save  that  comparatively  insignificant  snm.  That  is  merely  incidental. 
The  result  to  be  secured  by  such  an  increased  outlay  in  that  direction  will  be  a  greatly 
enhanced  value  of  the  whole  school  expenditure. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  same  State  advise  that  the  annual  appropriation 

from  the  State  school  fund  be  raised  from  (90,000  to  $120,000,  and  add: 

We  recommend  that  the  payment  year  by  year  to  any  town  of  its  share  of  the 
additional  appropriation  be  made  conditional  upon  the  town's  adopting  an  efficient 
system  of  paid  supervision. 

In  California  the  average  annual  salary  of  county  superintendent*  is  $1,000 ;  indi- 
vidual salaries  run  as  low  as  $500,1300!  even  $80.  In  this  connection  the  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  William  T.  Welcker,  says  in  his  report  for  1884 : 

Another  great  defect  in  the  system  of  the  public  schools  is  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  counties  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  are  poorly  paid ;  so  poorly,  indeed, 
that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  their  slender  stipends  as  pay  at  all.  The  county  super- 
intendent should  be  able  t-o  give  and  should  be  required  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.    •    •    * 

It  will  be  objected  that  many  counties  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  school  superintend- 
ent a  salary  which  will  engage  his  whole  time  in  their  service ;  that  they  are  too 
sparsely  settled,  and  that  they  must  wait  till  more  money  bball  have  been  invested  within 
their  borders.  The  ready  answer  is  that  to  have  good  schools  in  the  county  is  the  best 
invitation  to  settlement  and  investment ;  with  population  comes  wealth,  the  enhance- 
ment of  existing  property,  and  the  production  of  more.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that , 
any  county,  even  the  remotest  and  least  developed,  has  superior  schools,  and  the  fact  will 
give  an  immediate  and  great  impulse  to  immigration  thither.  Now,  this  great  desider- 
atum may  be  had  by  simply  paying  one  officer  a  decent  salary.  The  people  can  impose  a 
local  tax  on  themselves  for  additional  school  facNities,  and  aurtly  no  school  facilities 
can  be  so  valuable  as  a  good  superintendent.  But  1  prefer  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  this  important  matter  and  leave  the  details  of  accomplishing 
this  great  reform  to  their  wisdom. 

In  Illinois,  26  superintendents  spend  all  their  time  in  supervision ;  43,  two-thirds 
of  their  time ;  68,  one- third ;  and  105,  one  hour  a  day. 

In  Minnesota,  75  counties  are  provided  with  a  superintendency  of  schools,  leav- 
ing only  one  not  so  provided ;  but  the  conduct  and  effects  of  the  service  are  widely 
different  in  different  counties.  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  the  Btate  superintendent,  observes 
in  his  report  for  1883-,84 : 

Unless  the  district  will  see  to  it  that  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  are  represented  in  an  efficient  superintendent,  who  will  introduce  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  facilities  of  instruction  and  provide  lor  the  more  careful  selec- 
tion and  improvement  of  teachers,  the  loud  voice  of  the  multitude  will  prevail  and 
experience  will  be  lost  in  the  chaos  of  ignorance  and  selfishness.  These  two  years 
have  only  confirmed  my  judgment  that  our  method  of  selecting  superintendents  of 
education  by  our  political  machinerv'is  not  the  wisest,  and  is  endangering  educa- 
tional interests  by  introducing  principles  or  precedents  of  selection  which  subordi- 
nate the  interests  of  education  to  those  personal  or  political.  The  advantages  of  a 
good  system  of  any  kind  appear  in  the  general  distribution  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  confined  to  the  few,  beoanse  the  better  and  more  intelligent  will  do  more  for 
themselves  by  an  unwise  law,  or  by  no  law,  than  the  ignorant  and  ill  disposed  can 
gain  by  the  most  wholesome  one.  Hence,  some  of  our  counties  have  for  years  elected 
capable  superintendents,  and  their  schools  have  been  growing  better,  while  in  other 
counties  tho  superintendency  has  been  so  inefficient  that  the  evil  is  but  slightly  in- 
creased by  the  abandonment  of  the  office.  As  it  is,  we  must  rely  upon  the  diligent 
use  of  present  methods  to  elevate  public  sentiment,  and  show,  by  example,  how  much 
is  gained  by  good  supervision. 

Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Nebraska,  gives  the 

following  statement  with  respeot  to  county  superintendents  in  that  State : 

The  compensation  of  superintendents  is  slowly  increasing,  but  the  majority  of  these 

officers  are  as  yet  poorly  paid.    The  average  compensation  of  58  of  these  officers  in 

1881  was  $507,  and  in  1862,  of  54  superintendents,  $506.    But,  in  1882,  30  received  less 

than  the  average,  and  24,  more.    Only  2  received  as  much  as  $100  per  month.    As 

,  a  consequence  of  poor  pay,  much  poor  work  is  done;  the  best  talent  is  not  secured, 

and  many  superintendents  have  to  combine  other  business  with  their  school  work 

in  order  to  make  a  living.    In  the  new  counties  this  will  remain  a  necessity  for 

some  time,  but  in  older  counties  it  ought  not  to  be.    A  good  superintendent  can 

earn  more  by  teaching  than,  in  many  instances,  he  receives  from  the  county  for 

superintending.    I  believe  the  work  of  the  superintendent  is  necessary  to  the  pros- 

perity  of  out  school  system,  and  he  should  be  paid  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  work 

done.    By  (he present  law  the  compensation  is  placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  county 
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commissioners,  and  the  minimum  sum  per  day  is  $3.  Thirty-five  are  paid  this  mini- 
mum sum,  a  few  receiving  a  little  extra  per  Jay  for  some  classes  of  work.  Eleven 
more  receive  $3.50,  and  only  2  even  reach  the  maximum  of  $5.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  these  officers  are  worth  retaining  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for  the  labor  performed. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  a  fixed  salary,  based  upon  tne  number  of  pupils  in  the 
county,  be  paid  them,  in  place  of  the  present  uncertain  amount.  If  this  does  not 
meet  your  approbation,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minimum  per  diem  be  placed  at  $4, 
iu  stead  of  $3,  as  at  present.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  state  that  if  the  salary  were 
placed  at  $1,200  in  counties  having  5,000  school  population  or  more  and  at  $1,000  in 
« ounties  having  4,000  and  less  thau  5.000.  at  $800  in  counties  having  3,000  and  less 
than  4,000,  and  at  $500  in  counties  having  2,000  and  less  than  3,000,  and  in  counties 
having  less  than  .2,000  a  per  diem  of  $4,  the  work  would  be  somewhat  better  paid  for 
than  at  present  and  no  hard  burden  would  bo  placed  on  the  counties.  By  this 
arrangement  and  at  the  present  enumeration,  8  counties  would  be  in  the  first  class, 
4  in  the  second  class,  12  in  the  third  class,  7  in  the  fourth  class,  and  33  in  the  last 
class.  Justice  to  this  hard  worked  officer  demands  better  pay.  Other  States  have 
tried  a  plan  similar  to  this  and  find  it  works  well. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  New  York  presents  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  system  of  school  supervision  in  his  State : 

In  the  rural  districts  the  schools  for  the  most  part  are  ungraded  and  are  supervised 
by  trustees  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  and  by  school  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  people  in  the  various  school  commissioner  districts.  The  present  plau  of  super* 
vision  by  school  commissioners  was  inaugurated  in  185(>;  it  is  not  perfect  as  it  is,  but 
it  is  thobest  system  that  has  yet  existed  and  altogether  better  than  any  yet  sug- 
gested. There  are  in  the  rural  districts  112  school  commissioners;  for  their  services 
they  receive  $800  per  annum  and  an  additional  yearly  allowance  by  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  $20u  for  expense*.  Tho  services  of  a  competent  man  are  worth  more. 
The  law  clearly  defines  their  duties,  and  there  is  work  enough  to  keep  them  busy 
most  of  the  time.  Some  of  them,  however,  engage  in  other  business.  The  law  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  require  school  commissioners  to  give  th^ir  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  their  office  and  the  engaging  in  any  other  business  should  work 
a  forfeiture  thereof.  Qualifications  for  school  commissioners  havo  been  discussed; 
although  affecting  their  own  interests,  many  of  them  urge  that  only  persons  should 
be  eligible  to  the  office  who  have  had  successful  experience  iu  teaching  and  who  hold 
either  a  State  certificate,  the  diploma  of  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  or  of  a 
higher  institution  of  learning.  It  seems  reasonable  that  some  qualification  should  be 
demanded,  when  it  is  remembered  that  teachers  whom  they  are  to  examine  and  super- 
vise must  be  qualified  and  mnst  have  passed  certain  prescribed  examinations  before 
they  are  allowed  to  teach.  Of  course  any  qualifications  required  would  not  neces- 
sarily give  efficient  commissioners.  There  are  competent  officers  who  havo  not  the 
qualifications  spoken  of.  Much  depends  on  tact  and  natural  ability  lor  success ;  bnt, 
if  qualifications  were  required,  totally  unfit  persons  could  not  hold  the  office.  The 
school  commissioners  generally  have  heartily  cooperated  with  the  department,  and, 
as  a  class,  they  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duties.  The  school  commissioner  dis- 
tricts vary  largely  in  size;  tho  number  of  school  districts  therein  ranges  from  9,  the 
lowest,  to  1D6,  the  highest.  It  is  evident  that  some  school  commissioners  have  more 
work  than  they  can  efficiently  accomplish.  I  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken 
to  equalize  the  districts. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  great  harmony  of  action  among  the  county  superintendents; 
they  have  succeeded,  among  other  things,  in  securing  uniformity  in  tho  text  books 
used  in  198  of  the  361  school  districts  of  the  State. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  schools  of  a  county  or  township  can  only  be  organized 
into  a  harmonious  system  through  the  ageticy  of  a  supervising  officer  interested 
eqnally  in  all  the  districts  of  the  section.  Where  this  is  wanting  thero  is  tho  great- 
est inequality  of  school  facilities  and  in  general  the  state  of  things  described  by  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut,  as  follows: 

With  the  facts  in  full  array  before  us,  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  thero 
has  been  progress  proceeds  from  the  absence  of  any  standard.  Thero  is  no  general 
supervision  of  schools  and  no  authority  which  can  secure  uniform  excellence  or  and 
jqjpioach  to  it.  There  has  not  been  laid  down  for  tho  State  or  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  towns  any  line  or  course  of  study  and  effort  by  which  they  can  be  measured. 
Hence,  every  town  or  district  is  a  law  unto  itself.  The  result  is  absolutely  good 
schools  in  one  place  and  absolutely  poor  schools  in  another.  It  is  only  by  investiga- 
tion of  tho  separate  parts  in  detail  and  with  much  labor  that  every  phase  of  tho  sub- 
ject is  made  clear.     Many  schools  havo  made  rapid  strides.    Local  interest,  energetic 
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and  prudent  business  management,  progressive  and  well  educated  teachers,  have 
pushed  them  into  a  high  and  fortunate  position.  They  cannot  be  said  to  represent 
the  whole.  There  is  every  gradation  of  the  scale,  overy  degree  of  effort  and  success, 
down  to  those  who  have  lost  hope  and  purpose  under  the  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  respect  of  our  educational  system  and  practice. 

These  statements,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  experiences  in  different  sections.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  argument  in  favor  of  county  superin tendency,  or  its  equivalent,  that  it 
should  be  so  generally  advocated  by  those  familiar  with  the  status  of  elementary 
schools  as  exhibited  throughout  entire  States. 

UNION  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  efficiency  of  the  country  schools  has  been  greatly  promoted  in  a  number  of 
counties  by  the  union  of  districts.  In  place  of  the  wasteful  division  of  school  funds 
among  several  small  districts  for  the  support  of  schools  numbering  from  two  to 
twenty  pupils,  the  funds  have  been  combined  and  union  schools  formed  or  a  central 
school  established  for  the  older  pupils  and  a  few  primary  schools  conveniently  placed 
for  the  younger  pupils. 

In  a  number  of  States  such  a  union  of  districts  may  be  accomplished  with  little  or 
no  special  legislation ;  in  others,  districts  that  are  desirous  of  adopting  this  course 
are  prevented  by  the  constitutional  requirement  that  laws  regulating  the  organiza- 
tion of  common  schools  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  So  many  advantages 
result  from  the  measure  where  it  is  practicable  that  it  seems  important  to  provide  all 
legal  helps  to  its  adoption. 

The  experience  of  the  country  showing  the  advantages  of  the  township  system  over 
the  district  system  has  been  constantly  noted  in  these  reports.  The  movement  in 
favor  of  the  former  is  extending.  The  passage  of  the  law  abolishing  the  district  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, observes  that  several  towns  have  adopted  the  town  system,  and,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  are  pleased  with  the  change,  and  adds: 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  subdivision  or  district  plan  defeats  measurably  the  very 
end  for  which  public  schools  are  established,  as  it  fails  to  diffuse  with  an  equable 
hand  that  intelligence  which  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  highest  prosperity  of  the 
republic.  It  gives  to  the  minority  of  the  children  in  villages  and  cities  extraordi- 
nary opportunities,  and  very  ordinary  ones  to  the  majority  scattered  over  the  country 
towns.  It  gives  to  the  children  of  non-taxpaying  foreigners  concentrated  in  large 
places  privileges  which  it  withholds  from  the  children  of  taxpaying  natives  in  the 
rural  districts.  It  gives  to  the  child  of  the  man  who  pays  a  heavy  tax  in  a  small  dis- 
trict less  schooling  than  to  tbe  ohild  of  the  man  who  only  pays  a  poll  tax  in  a  large 
one.  It  renders  it  impossible  for  a  poor  man,  as  the  law  stands,  to  live  in  a  district 
with  less  than  12  weeks  of  schooling,  if  he  wishes  his  children  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  family  by  work  in  a  factory. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

By  means  of  a  definite  course  of  study  and  a  fixed  program  for  each  day's  exer- 
cises the  work  of  the  ungraded  schools  is  brought  into  the  same  systematic,  progres- 
sive order  as  that  of  the  graded  schools.  When  thus  regulated,  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  school  are  brought  to  light  and  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  show 
what  division  of  the  work  is  desirable.  Already  this  first  step  in  classification  has 
led  in  several  places  to  the  formation  of  primary  and  intermediate  classes  under  sep- 
arate teachers.  In  California  the  school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  county  board 
of  education  to  draft  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools,  which  teachers  are  Com- 
pelled to  follow.  In  this  State,  as  also  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey, 
progress  in  grading  the  country  schools  or  regulating  their  work  in  accordance  with 
a  fixed  program  is  particularly  noticeable. 

As  instruction  becomes  thus  systematic  there  arises  a  demand  for  examinations. 
In  a  number  of  counties  in  different  States'  not  only  are  periodical  examinations  em- 
ployed, but  a  certificate  or  diploma  is  awarded  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  study. 
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Hon.  F.  R.  Brace,  superintendent  of  schools,  Camden  County,  New  Jersey,  gives 
the  following  report  of  results  under  this  system: 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  generally  heen  satisfactory.    In  6  districts  pupils 
issed  in  the  advance  course  of  Btudy ;  in  14,  the  examination  for  first  grade  was 


paaaed ;  in  24,  the  examination  for  second  grade ;  and  in  31,  the  examination  for  third 
grade.  In  only  2  districts  was  there  an  entire  failure  to  pass  in  some  one  of  the  grades. 
This  is  a  gTeat  advance  on  former  years. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  diplomas  and  certificates  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  were  largely  attended  by  parents  and  friends. 

According  to  scholastic  merit,  8  districts  are  third  grade  against  13  last  year,  12 
second  grade  against  13  last  year,  and  20  are  first  grade  against  16  last  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  quite  an  advance  during  the  year.  This  Is  due  to  the 
course  of  study  and  the  grauting  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Hon.  Robert  Graham,  8tate  superintendent,  Wisconsin,  has  published  an  outline 
scheme  for  the  examination  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  ungraded  schools,  to  meet  an  urgent  demand  from  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  graded  course  has  been  successfully  introduced.  In  general,  county  and  State 
superintendents  are  very  active  in  promoting  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  examinations  conducted  in  Massachusetts  by  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of 
education  have  done  much  to  improve  the  schools  and  the  reports  of  the  same  are  full 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

The  methods  and  results  of  the  examination  in  language  as  conducted  in  1883  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin  are  especially  worthy  of  attention.  They  show  very  plainly 
that  teachers  can  best  prepare  their  classes  for  the  ordeal  of  examination  (which,  say 
what  we  may,  is  an  ever  present  end)  by  employing  those  better  methods  that  are 
now  so  urgently  insisted  upon.    Mr.  Martin  observes : 


spell  simple  words,  to  punctuate,  and  to  use  capital  letters.  About  three  thousand 
one  hundred  papers  were  examined  and  tbe  result  in  each  school  determined  on  the 
basis  of  twenty  possible  errors,- ten  in  spelling  and  five  each  in  punctuation  and  the 
use  of  capitals. 

He  then  proceeds  to  summarize  the  results,  referring  to  the  towns  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  dtc 

(1)  The  correct  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  possessive  forms  can  only  be  learned 
by  practice  in  sentence  writing,  while  spelling  may  be  learned  in  other  ways.  The 
range  of  results  in  punctuation  is  from  31  to  60  and  in  the  use  of  possessive  forms 
from  22  to  67,  while  the  range  in  spelling  is  only  from  68  to  90. 

(2)  The  benefit  of  early  work  in  sentence  writing  is  strikingly  shown  by  comparing 
the  results  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  two  towns.  In  A  the  possessive  percentage 
reaches  57  in  the  intermediate  schools.  This  is  secured  before  there  has  been  any 
teaching  of  grammar.  In  E,  where  the  language  work  has  been  largely  subordinated 
to  technical  grammar,  the  possessive  percentage  in  the  intermediate  schools  reaches 
27.  Stating  it  in  another  form,  tbe  ratio  of  children  in  A  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  a 
half  years  who  write  the  possessive  forms  correctly  is  more  than  double  the  ratio  of 
children  in  E  at  the  age  of  nearly  twelve  years.  Indeed,  the  children  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  A  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  reach  a  higher  per  cent. 
(57)  than  all  the  children  in  £  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (51). 

(3)  In  the  towns  where  the  committees  have  insisted  most  strongly  upon  technical 
grammar  the  children  show  the  least^ability  to  use  the  proper  grammatical  form  in 
writing. 

(4)  Setter  results  may  be  expected  from  graded  schools  than  from  mixed  schools. 
A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  are  large  towns,  with  most  of  the  children  in  graded  schools.  In 
Bt  H,  and  I  are  many  small  mixed  schools.  Tet  one  mixed  school  in  A  reached  83  per 
cent. 

(5)  If  the  school  committees  want  good  results  in  this  line  of  work  they  can  have 
them.  The  schools  in  D,  E,  F,  and  G  are  similar  in  the  kind  of  pupils,  in  grading,  in 
pay  of  teachers,  and  in  supervision  by  committees.  D  has  recently  introduced  into 
its  primary  schools  improved  methods  of  language  work.  The  effect  is  seen  in  an 
increased  percentage  of  correct  results.  B  has  many  mixed  schools,  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  schools  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  some  of  the  other  towns,  but  its  commit- 
tee hare  during  the  last  year  introduced  sentence  writing  into  the  intermediate  schools, 
sod  have  followed  it  up  with  a  good  deal  of  energy.  The  effect  is  seen  in  making  the 
town  second  io  the  list.    C  has  made  a  specialty  of  composition  writing  in  all  the 
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grades,  and,  though  the  average  age  of  the  classes  examined  is  much  less  than  in  the 
other  towns,  its  relative  rank  is  high. 

The  best  results  are  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  A,  which  stands  highest  in 
the  list,  has  a  comparatively  fixed  population,  has  never  had  the  district  system,  has 
for  thirty  yeaijs  welcomed  normal  teachers,  pays  the  best  salaries  in  the  county,  and 
for  several  years  has  employed  superintendents  who  have  been  enthusiastic  in  intro- 
ducing improved  methods  of  primary  work.  I,  which  is  lowest  on  the  list,  has  a  large 
floating  population,  has  chiefly  mixed  schools,  employs  few  normal  teachers,  and 
pays  low  wages.  The  schoolshave  little  supervision  and  are  using  old  methods 
almost  exclusively.  The  difference  between  these  towns  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  I  less  than  1£  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  wrote  the  sentence  without  mistake, 
while  in  A  12  per  cent,  thus  wrote  it. 

Several  causes  havo  combined  to  stimulate  to  increased  work  in  language  teaching. 
One  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Walton,  an 
agent  of  the  board,  in  Norfolk  and  Bristol  Counties,  by  which  public  attention  was 
called  to  existing  defects.  Another  is  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  several  years 
in  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  teachers'  institutes  held  by  the  board  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  A  third  is  the  liberal  advertising  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  where 
the  methods  presented  and  advocated  in  the  institutes  and  normal  schools,  and  al- 
ready in  general  use  in  other  cities  aud  schools,  were  put  into  practice  and  held  con- 
spicuously before  the  public.  The  public  hastened  to  name  them  "  the  Quincy  meth- 
ods," as  America  was  called  after  him  who  advertised  it  rather  than  after  him  who 
found  it.  But  this  was  of  little  consequence  as  long  as  committees  and  teachers,  from 
actual  observation,  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  work  aud  took  it  up  in  their 
own  schools.  My  examinations  show  that  the  towns  which  havo  adopted  these 
methods  most  cordially  and  have  applied  them  most  judiciously  have  the  best  schools. 

Gradiug  in  the  country  schools  leads  very  naturally  to  provision  for  branches  a  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  those  that  the  school  laws  make  obligatory,  prevents  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils,  and  increases  the  number  who  advance  to  the  high  school.  It 
appears  also  upon  a  careful  examination  of  school  finances  that  grading  is  an  econom- 
ical provision.  For  instance,  in  Illinois  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tho  cost  of 
tuition  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is,  for  graded  schools,  $11.37;  for  ungraded, 
$11.65.  At  tho  same  time  the  salaries  for  teachers  of  ungraded  schools  are  much 
lower  than  for  teachers  of  graded  schools,  the  average  being  for  male  teachers  $86.80 
in  the  graded,  as  against  $40.95  in  the  ungraded  schools,  and  for  female  teachers, 
$48.88,  as  against  $31.21. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education 
for  lfc84 : 

The  money  now  expended  for  schools  in  this  State,  when  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance,  is  equal  to  the  cost  per  head  of  educating  the  children 
of  New  Haven,  about  $*22  per  head.  The  cost  of  educat  ng  the  children  in  tho  158 
districts  which  have  less  than  eight  scholars  in  atteudanco  during  the  year  was  $30 
per  head.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  educational  chances  of  a  child  who  is  one  of  the 
eight  scholars  in  a  remote  wayside  school-house  with  the  educational  chances  of  a 
child  in  one  of  the  New  Haven  public  schools,  and  noto  that  the  cost  of  educating 
the  latter  is  only  the  average  cost  of  education  over  the  whole  State,  we  certainly 
see  that  there  is  a  graud  chance  for  intelligent  effort  to  so  organize  the  schools  as  to 
level  up  tho  school  training  while  preserving  the  average  cost.  We  may  go  further 
and  say  ihat  there  is  a  duty  here  which  those  iu  charge  of  the  matter  canuot  avoid. 
Some  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  affirm  that  if  the 
schools  of  the  towns  can  be  consolidated  the  standard  of  instruction  cau  be  raised  as 
high  as  that  in  the  best  city  schools,  and  at  no  greater  expense  than  now.  The 
board  hopes  to  bring  this  matter  to  public  attention,  to  promote  discussion  of  it,  and 
to  induce  the  towns  and  districts  to  enter  voluntarily  upon  the  experiment. 

Hon.  Herschel  R.  Gass,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Michigan,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  same  subject  as  follows : 

With  an  impartial,  efficient  board  of  education  to  take  charge  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  township,  the  districts  would  be  arranged  and  school  sites  would  be  located  with 
a  view  to  affording  the  best  advantages  poHsible  to  those  attending  school.  Such  a 
board  would  be  uninfluenced  by  the  local  prejudices  that  are  so  frequently  manifested 
in  the  management  of  the  distiict  schools.  They  would  have  control  of  all  the 
schools  in  their  jurisdiction  aud  would  be  responsible  for  their  success  or  failure. 
The  burden  of  school  tax  would  be  equitably  distributed  throughout  the  township 
and  each  district  would  receive  more  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  all  the  pupils  en- 
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rolled.  Better  houses  wo  aid  be  erected  and  a  more  competent  class  of  teachers 
would  be  employed,  since  no  local  penny  policy  would  dictate  in  these  matters.  This 
does  not  imply  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  school  moneys  or  even  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  schools.  In  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  this  plan  would  bo  the 
most  economical.    As  evidence  of  this  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

In  Oakland  County,  in  the  year  1882-783,  were  taught  14  schools,  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  ranged  from  4  to  12.  The  whole  number  of  resident  pupils 
attending  these  schools  was  one  hundred  and  six.  An  average  of  six  months'  school 
was  taught  in  each  district  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  f  16.50  per  month.  Each 
school  averaged  7.5  scholars,  and  it  cost  $2.10  a  month  to  instruct  each  pupil,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $21  per  year.  Twenty-one  different  teachers  were  employed  in  these  14 
schools  during  this  period,  and  the  average  length  of  time  each  taught  was  four 
months.  The  smallest  number  enrolled  in  any  of  these  schools  was  4 ;  3  of  these  4 
were  non-resident  pupils,  and  for  instructing  one  scholar  three  months  it  cost  the 
district  $60.  In  the  same  county  there  were  33  schools  that  enrolled  from  12  to  20 
scholars  each.  There  was  an  average  of  16.6  pupils  in  each  school.  Fifty-two 
teachers  were  employed  in  these  schools,  and  an  average  of  five  months  was  taught 
by  each. 

lu  Washtenaw  County  6  schools  were  taught,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
9.6  pupils.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  teaching  each  pupil  was  $2.  Twelve 
teachers  were  employed,  and  they  taught  an  average  of  3.6  months  each. 

Nd  account  has  been  taken  of  the  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  these  schools. 
The  cost  of  instruction  alone  is  nearly  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  it  averages  in  all 
the  graded  schools  of  the  State,  including  high  school  instruction.  This  condition  of 
things  is  not  peculiar  to  the  couuties  mentioned.  A  similar  showing  could  be  made 
from  nearly  ev**ry  county  in  the  State.  This  exhibit  indicates  that  our  district  sys- 
tem in  not  the  most  ecouomiual  in  the  expenditure  of  labor  or  the  disbursement*  of 
money. 

NEEDS  OF  SPAR8ELY  SETTLED  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  country  in  which,  on  account  of  the  sparse  popula. 
tion  or  natural  barriers,  districts  cannot  combine  their  resources,  although  the  indi- 
vidual districts  are  not  able  to  maintain  efficient  schools.  How  the  school  children 
of  these  localities  can  be  properly  cared  for  is  a  serious  question.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  funds  available  for  schools  in  such  cases  must  be  increased  or  temporary 
expedients — as,  for  instance,  house  to  house  instruction — be  employed.  All  things 
considered,  it  would  seem  better  for  tho  State  or  the  General  Government  to  extend 
the  needed  aid  and  support  the  work  upon  a  basis  that  is  likely  to  bo  permanent. 
The  views  expressed  by  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
New  York,  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  such  districts  in  his  own  State,  are  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union : 

I  have  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
many  districts  in  which  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  does  not  exceed  $5,000, 
sod  many  more  in  which  such  valuation  is  not  more  than  $10,000.  Such  districts 
cannot,  without  overburdening  themselves  by  taxation,  employ  as  the  teachers  of 
their  schools  persons  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  or  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  profession.  And  yet  it  seems  necessary  that  such  districts  should  exist,  for,  if 
they  were  to  be  wiped  out  through  consolidation  with  other  districts  or  otherwise, 
many  children  would  be  deprived  of  even  the  meagre  school  privileges  they  now 
possess,  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  their  residence  from  the  nearest  school.  So, 
under  present  laws,  the  class  of  districts  described  will  continue  to  exist,  will  be 
served  by  cheap  and  inefficient  teachers,  and  will  be  no  credit,  but  rather  a  reproach, 
to  our  school  system.  There  is  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  apply  it.  The  department  of  public  instruction  is 
really  powerless  in  tho  matter.  The  superintendent  may,  by  causing  stringent  exam- 
inations of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  to  be  made  and  by  directing  that  none 
but  those  who  pass  such  examinations  satisfactorily  be  licensed  to  teach,  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification,  but  he  cannot  compel  the  teachers  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion to  accept  starvation  wages  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  children  in  a  weak  dis- 
trict, nor  can  he  compel  the  officers  or  inhabitants  of  such  a  district  to  employ  a 
teacher  upon  wages  which  would  afford  adequate  compensation  for  time  and  money 
expended  by  the  teacher  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  profession.  Enough  skilful  and 
competent  teachers  can  be  obtained  to  supply  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  to  tho 
mat  advantage  of  those  who  attend  them,  but,  if  this  policy  is  to  bo  pursued,  the 
State  tax  lor  the  support  of  schools  must  be  largely  increased  and  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  school  moneys  so  changed  as  to  give  to  tho  State  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  commissioners  in  the  several  counties  greater  discretionary 
powers  than  they  now  possess.    The  schools  can  be  made  good;  those  in  the  rural 
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districts  can  be  made  to  rival  those  in  cities  and  villages ;  bnt  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  expenditure  of  much  more  money  than  is  now  annually  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislature  for  educational  purposes. 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  efforts  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  improve  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country  schools  have  had  some  degree  of  success.  It  is  now  required  in  all  the  States 
that  candidates  for  the  service  shall  pass  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
or  present  the  diploma  of  a  normal  school.  It  remains  to  raise  the  standard  fixed  for 
the  lowest  certificate  (which  represents  virtually  the  average  qualification  of  the 
teachers)}  to  remove  the  examination  from  local  and  partisan  influences,  and  to  offer 
fair  wages  for  competent  teachers.  In  a  few  localities  this  has  been  done,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  tests  of  qualification,  the  modes  of  appointment,  and  the  inducements  offered 
competent  teachers  to  remain  in  the  work  are  not  such  as  should  satisfy  an  intelli- 
gent people.  The  most  hopeful  indication  in  the  matter  is  the  very  general  effort 
made  by  school  officers  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  exact  status  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  the  several  States.  Since  the  improvement  of  the  service  rests  wholly 
with  the  people,  every  means  should  be  employed  to  get  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
light  before  their  attention.  The  following  information  presents  the  results  of  recent 
inquiries  into  this  subject  in  the  States  specified: 

In  Kansas  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers'  certificates  granted 
above  the  third  or  lowest  grade. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  New  Jersey,  in  his 

report  for  1883,  says : 

The  total  number  of  State  certificates  held  is  296,  of  which  113  are  of  the  first  grade, 
135  of  the  second,  and  48  of  the  third.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1  first  grade,  an  increase 
of  16  second  grade,  and  an  increase  of  8  third  grade  —  a  total  increase  of  23  State  cer- 
tificates. The  total  number  of  county  certificates  is  1,950,  of  which  411  are  of  the  first 
grade,  488  of  the  second  grade,  and  1,051  of  the  third  grade,  being  the  same  number 
of  first  grade,  an  increase  of  65  second  grade,  and  a  decrease  of  96  third  grade — a  total 
decrease  of  31.  The  total  number  of  city  certificates  is  1,245,  of  which  653  are  of  the 
first  grade,  371  of  the  secoud  grade,  and  221  of  the  third  grade,  being  an  increase  of 
6  first  grade,  an  increase  of  33  second  grade,  and  a  decrease  of  22  third  grade — a  total 
increase  of  31.  Thirty-three  teachers  are  w i  thou t  certificates,  an  increase  of  3.  Seven 
teachers  hold  special  certificates,  an  increase  of  5.  Of  these,  5  are  in  Hudson  County. 
1  in  Monmouth,  and  1  in  Union.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  held  are  first 
grade  State,  the  same  as  last  year;  4  per  cent,  are  second  grade  State,  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent. ;  1  per  cent,  are  third  grade  State,  the  same  as  last  year ;  12  per  cent, 
arc  first  grade  county,  an  i&Vrease  of  1  per  cent. ;  14  per  cent,  aro  second  grade  county, 
an  increase  of  1  per  cent. ;  30  per  cent,  are  third  grade  county,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent. ; 
19  per  cent,  are  first  grade  city,  the  same  as  last  year:  11  per  cent,  are  second  grade 
city,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent. ;  6  per  cent,  are  third  grade  city,  a  decrease  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the  status  of  the  teaching 

force  of  Rhode  Island,  as  given  in  the  report  for  that  State  for  1883 : 

Number  educated  at  colleges  or  universities 46 

Decrease 4 

Percent,  to  whole  number  of  different  teachers 4.1 

Decrease 4  of  1  per  cent. 

Number  educated  at  academies  or  high  schools 644 

Increase 1 

Percent,  to  whole  number  of  different  teachers 57 

Decrease 6  of  1  percent. 

Number  eduoated  at  normal  schools 288 

Increase 21 

Per  cent,  to  whole  number  of  different  teachers 25.2 

Increase 1.5 

Number  educated  at  common  schools 155 

Decrease , 3 

Percent,  to  whole  number  of  different  teachers 13.7 

Decrease 5  of  1  percent. 

Number  reported  as  beginners • 121 

Increase 1 

Percent,  to  whole  number  of  different  teachers 9.8 

Decrease...*. 1  of  1  per  cent. 
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The  commissioner  in  his  last  report  observes: 

There  is  still  the  same  ten.den.oy  to  change  teachers  which  has  been  noticed  before, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State  having  changed  their  location  daring 
the  year.  If  now  we  drop  out  of  our  calculation  the  towns  where  the  town  system 
prevails,  we  find  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the  remaining  towns,  where 
the  district  system  holds  sway,  are  changed  during  the  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  results  of  the  schools  are  sometimes  poor  and  discreditable  f  I  am  more  inclined 
to  think  that  the  wonder  should  be  that  they  have  accomplished  anything.  Surely 
there  is  an  evil  here  which  demands  immediate  attention,  and  it  seems  very  clear  to 
me  that  the  remedy  lies  along  the  line  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  employing  the 
teachers,  also  of  determining  their  fitness. 

From  every  point  of  view  and  from  every  consideration  which  looks  to  securing  a 
thorough  and  business-like  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  there  is  a 
united  demand  that  the  business  of  selecting  and  hiring  teachers  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  but  one  party  instead  of  two  as  it  is  now,  and  that  this  appointing  power 
be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  all  liabilities  to  be  undnly  warped  or  influenced 
by  improper  motives.  The  other  point,  that  of  the  determination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher,  must  be  reached  by  means  of  a  system  of  State  certificates, 
which  shall  be  issued  upon  the  two  distinct  bases  of  scholarship  and  successful  ex- 
perience. These  two  alterations  in  the  laws  would  immediately  tend  to  produce  a 
higher  standard  of  character  and  ability  among  the  teachers  and  also  a  more  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  tenure  of  position. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  education  of  the  teachers 
•hows  a  general  advance  over  the  report  of  last  year.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  largest  increase  in  any  one  grade  is  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
had  a  normal  school  training,  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  hav- 
ing had  that  preparation  for  their  work.  Comparing  still  further  this  number  with 
the  ratio  of  normal  school  graduates  to  the  number  of  new  teachers,  which  is  less 
than  one- fifth,  we  see  that  the  great  body  of  normal  graduates  hold  to  their  work 
more  steadfastly  than  .others.  This,  of  course,  should  be  so,  but  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  the  fact  is  in  confirmation  of  the  theory.  This  is  probably  due, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  retained  in  their  positions  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  their  work,  and,  secondly,  because  they  have  a  professional  spirit  which 
animates  them  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  its  active  pursuit. 

Hon.  E.  £.  Higbee,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Pennsylvania,  discuss- 
ing the  status  of  the  teaching  force  of  his  State,  observes : 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  supply  with  a  competent  teaching  force  a  State  like  ours, 
where  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  teachers  are  constantly  required  to  keep  the 
schools  in  operation.  When  we  bear  in  mind  our  present  low  average  of  salaries 
(males,  $37.28;  females,  $29.22)  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  both  of  which  deter 
young  men  and  women  either  from  entering  the  profession  or  from  remaining  long 
therein,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  needed  supply  is  so 
promptly  met  and  that  the  degree  of  attainment  and  professional  skill  is  so  high  as 
it  is. 

For  our  general  school  work  we  get  but  very  few  teachers  from  our  colleges.  In 
very  many  of  our  high  schools  and  in  our  State  normal  schools,  we  find,  it  is  true, 
college  graduates  doing  very  efficient  work,  but  in  our  other  schools,  where  the 
primary  grades  demand  most  attention  and  where  the  highest  professional  skill  is 
required  that  the  foundation  may  be  firm  and  a  right  impulse  and  tendency  be  given 
for  the  whole  subsequent  work,  we  have  to  rely  upon  resources  within  the  public 
school  system  itself  and  not  upon  any  helps  which  may  come  from  abroad.  On  this 
account  oar  State  normal  schools  are  a  necessity  as  a  constitutive  part  of  the  public 
school  work,  withont  which,  indeed,  the  whole  interest  could  have  no  safe  warrant 
of  self  perpetuation.  •  •  •  Their  challenge  to  the  legislature  should  bo  that 
they  are  a  necessary  nart  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State ;  that  a  proper 
supplv  of  well  trained  professional  teachers  will  be  impossible  without  them;  and 
that  the  State  ought,  as  other  States  are  doing,  so  far  to  maiutain  them  as  to  make 
them  the  most  efficient  possible  in  their  special  work. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Illinois,  pre- 
sents very  full  statistics  of  the  teaching  force  of  that  State.  The  collection  of  these 
statistics  is  due  to  Hon.  W.  L.  Piilsbury,  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  says : 

From  an  analysis  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  investigation  it  appears : 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  nativity  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  that  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  born  in  the  State ;  but  of  the  men  teaching  in  graded 
schools  the  larger  number  were  natives  of  other  States  or  countries. 

(2)  With  reference  to  age,  that  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  averaged  about 
5  years  older  than  the  teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools.    Seven  and  one-half  per 
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cent,  of  tbe  teachers  were  minors ;  but  in  44  counties  all  and  in  the  State  93  per  cent, 
of  the  minors  were  employed  in  the  ungraded  schools. 

(3)  With  reference  to  experience :  Under  this  head  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
way  in  which  the  statements  were  taken  gives  substantially  the  experience  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  the  time  taught  during  the  year  added  would  raise 
the  average  experience  about  8|  months  for  graded  school  teachers  and  about  5$ 
months  for  teachers  in  ungraded  schools,  making  the  averages  for  the  State  about  at* 
follows :  Average  for  male  teachers  in  graded  schools,  81.5  months ;  average  for  female 
teachers  in  graded  schools,  59.5  months ;  average  for  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools, 
34.5  months ;  average  for  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools,  21.5  months. 

(4)  The  following  shows  the  percentage  of  those  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  had  no  previous  experience :  Men  in  graded  schools,  45,  or  4.5  per  cent. ;  women  in 
graded  schools,  406,  or  8.9  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  1,050,  or  20.4  per  cent. ; 
women  in  ungraded  schools,  2,125,  or  29.8  per  cent. 

The  following  shows  those  who  had  not  taught  more  than  ten  months,  including 
beginners :  Men  in  graded  schools,  102,  or  10  per  cent. ;  women  in  graded  schools,  970, 
or  21.3  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  2,101,  or  41  per  cent. ;  women  in  ungraded 
schools,  4,036,  or  56.5  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  profession  is  very 
small.  It  appears,  too,  that  of  the  3,626  beginners  87.6  per  cent,  were  employed  in 
the  ungraded  schools,  and  of  the  7,227  whose  experience  did  not  exceed  ten  months, 
including  beginners,  85  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  ungraded  schools,  and  that 
they  were  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 

(5)  With  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers :  The  whole  number  who  had  received 
special  training  was  but  2,388,  or  13.4  per  cent.  Teachers  who  had  attended  some 
school  for  professional  training  were  distributed  among  the  four  classes  of  teachers 
as  follows:  Men  in  graded  schools,  236,  or  22.8  per  cent. ;  women  in  graded  schools, 
991,  or  21.6  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  555,  or  10.8  per  cent. ;  women  in  un- 
graded schools,  606,  or  8.5  per  cent.  It  is  shown  that  9,055,  or  50.6  per  cent.,  of  the 
teachers  had  received  secondary  instruction.    Of  these,  5,344,  or  59  per  cent.,  had 

"received  such  instruction  in  the  high  schools. 

The  teachers  who  had  received  secondary  instruction  were  employed  as  follows : 
Men  in  graded  schools,  620,  or  60  per  cent. ;  women  in  graded  scnools,  3,103,  or  67.2 
per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  2,200,  or  42.9  per  cent. ;  women  in  ungraded 
schools,  3,232,  or  45.3  per  cent. :  6,847,  or  38.3  per  cent.,  of  the  teachers  had  received 
neither  secondary  nor  normal  school  instruction.  These  were  divided  among  the  four 
classes  of  teachers  as  follows :  Men  in  graded  schools,  187,  or  18  per  cent. ;  women  in 
graded  schools,  914,  or  20  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  2,338,  or  45.6  per  cent. ; 
women  in  ungraded  schools,  3,408,  or  47.7  per  cent.  Of  this  class  of  teachers,  1,755, 
or  25.6  per  cent,  of  them,  were  beginners,  and  these  untrained  teachers  comprised 
48.3  per  cent,  of  all  beginners.  Tne  men  and  women  of  this  class,  viz,  untrained 
beginners,  were  distributed  as  follows:  Men  in  graded  schools,  15,  or  .8  percent. ; 
women  in  graded  schools,  112,  or  6.4  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  503,  or  28.7 
per  cent.;  women  in  ungraded  Bchools,  1,125,  or  64.1  percent.  Compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  each  class  there  were  belonging  to  the  class  of  untrained 
beginners :  Men  in  graded  schools,  1.5  per  cent. ;  women  in  graded  schools,  2.4  per 
cent. ;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  9.8  per  cent. ;  women  in  ungraded  schools,  15.8  per 
cent. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  teachers  who  had  enjoyed  superior  instruc- 
tion was  not  large.  The  number  of  men  and  women  of  this  class  and  per  cent,  of 
them  employed  in  each  class  of  schools  were  as  follows  :  Men  in  graded  schools,  302, 
or  33.5  per  cent. ;  women  in  graded  schools,  300,  or  33.2  per  cent. ;  men  in  ungraded 
schools,  212,  or  23.5  per  cent. ;  women  in  ungraded  schools,  89,  or  9.8  per  cent.  And, 
comparing  with  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  each  class?  there  were  belonging  to 
this  class :  Men  in  graded  schools,  29.3  per  cent. ;  women  m  graded  schools,  6.5  per 
cent.;  men  in  ungraded  schools,  4.1  per  cent. ;  women  in  ungraded  schools,  1.2  per 
cent.  Here  again,  as  among  those  who  have  attended  normal  schools  and  schools  of 
secondary  instruction,  the  graded  schools  get  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
graduates. 

BUBAL  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  country  school-houses, 
and  much  greater  attention  than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  same  and  to  the  general  care  of  buildings  and  premises. 
-  The  following  descriptions  of  school-houses  recently  built  answer  a  number  of 
inquiries  received  at  this  Offioe.  "A"  is  located  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut;  the  de- 
scription is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  for  1884.     "B"  is  located  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio;  the 
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description  is  taken  from  tho  report  of  the  State  commissioner,  Hon.  Le  Roy  D. 
Brown,  for  1884 : 

"A." — The  outside  dimensions  are  20  by  30 ;  11-foot  posts.  It  is  designed  to  seat 
twenty- four  scholars.  There  will  be  floor  room  enough  for  six  or  eight  more,  but  the 
room  is  not  intended  for  that. 

There  are  two  blackboards,  or  black  walls,  one  on  each  end,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide. 
The  contract  for  building  in  good  and  complete  stylo  was  $600,  cellar  and  all.  Tho 
lot  cost  $50,  seats  $50,  outbuildings  $50,  and  other  minor  expenses  about  $50,  making 
total  cost  about  $800.  It  is  bnilt  of  the  best  material  and  every  way  first  class.  The 
school  room  is  19£  by  1$H,  plastered  two  coats,  wainscoted  up  3  feet.  The  boys  and 
girls'  entries  are  separate,  each  9  by  7  feet,  and  ceiled  with  spruce.  The  closet  be- 
tween these  is  to  store  maps  or  library.  The  outbuildings  are  50  feet  in  rear  of  tho 
school-house. 

"  B." — This  building  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  pressed  brick  arches,  slate 
roof,  and  slate  blackboards.  It  is  a  one-room  building,  with  rear  and  left  hand  light ; 
Beating  capacity  for  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  pupils.  The  flues  are  laid  for  ventilating 
stoves  by  taking  fresh  air  from  the  outside  by  a  register  in  the  floor  directly  under 
tbe  stove.  There  are  two  flues  in  the  chimneys,  one  for  the  smoke  and  the  other  for 
ventilation,  with  register  at  floor  line.    Cost,  $2,000. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  TEMPERANCE,  HYGIENE,  40. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  so  terrible  that  all  practi- 
cable repressive  measures  should  receive  the  support  of  the  people.  How  far  in- 
struction in  tbe  physiological  effects  of  these  beverages  will  prevent  their  use  is  not  * 
easy  to  determine.  The  very  general  conviction  that  such  instruction  will  act  as  a 
restraint  certainly  onght  not  to  be  disregarded.  8everal  States,  viz,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  have  by  special  enactment 
made  such  instruction  obligatory.  In  some  other  States,  as,  for  instance,  Massachu- 
setts, instruction  in  physiology,  hygiene,  and  temperance  has  long  been  required. 
During  the  past  year  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education 
to  learn  to  what  extent  the  description  of  tho  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  is  iu- 
clnded  in  such  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  Tbe  principals  of 
the  several  schools  were  requested  to  famish  to  the  board  outlines  of  their  respective 
work,  which  request  was  promptly  complied  with.  From  these  outlines,  it  appears 
that  more  or  less  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  by  all  the  schools ;  and,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  the  instruction  indicated  is  fairly  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  aud  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  given. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNION. 

HEW  ENGLAND  STATES— MAINE. 

Expenditure  for  schools,  school-houses,  furniture,  and  supervision  increased  here 
considerably  in  1882-'83  and  again  in  1883-'84 ;  more  schools  had  higher  studies  un- 
der better  teachers,  stimulated  to  good  work  by  better  pay,  and  in  city  schools  and 
free  high  schools  there  are  evidences  of  fair  advance  in  both  years.  But  the  number 
of  school  districts,  perhaps  from  consolidation  of  small  ones,  is  becoming  fewer ; 
youth  of  school  age  have  been  lessening  in  number,  with  exceptions  in  only  two 
years  sinoe  1870 j  and  the  length  of  school  terms  is  shortening  by  about  a  day  each 
year. 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Gains  over  1881-82  appear  in  both  the  succeeding  years  as  respects  enrolment  in 
public  and  in  private  schools,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  the  time  that  they  were 
open,  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  aud  in  the  general  expenditure  for  public  schools.  In 
li32-o3  there  was  also  a  considerable  advance  in  the  average  attendance,  which, 
however,  fell  off  again  by  2,348  in  the  next  year,  apparently  in  part  through  a  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  public  to  private  or  church  schools.  In  the  fact  that  school  dis- 
tricts were  less  numerous  there  is  also  evidence  of  gain,  as  the  nimber  of  such  dis- 
tricts, small  and  poor  in  many  places,  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  educational  success. 
Tho  superintendent  sees  encouragement,  too,  in  an  annually  increased  supply  of  funds 
for  schools,  in  a  demand  for  experienced  teachers,  in  a  greater  appreciation  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  and  in  a  fostering  of  these  through  educational  meet- 
ings and  institute* 
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VERMONT. 

lu  both  years  here  enrolment  in  public  schools  and  average  attendance  in  them  fell 
oil'  from  what,  it  hod  been  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  but  the  per  cent,  of  enrol- 
ment to  school  youth  remained  still  very  fair -(73.23  and  73.68)  in  view  of  the  broad 
limits  of  school  age,  and  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  such  youth  (46.36  and 
47.86)  was  also  fair  for  a  State  often  swept  during  school  times  by  bleak  wintry  winds. 
School  districts  in  both  years  diminished,  but  this  was  largely  from  abandonment  of 
the  poor  district  system  for  the  better  town  one,  in  which  fairly  graded  schools  come 
often  in  place  of  miserable  ungraded  ones ;  and  hence,  with  3  fewer  schools,  there  were 
33  graded  ones.  Expenditure  for  public  schools  increased  considerably  in  both  yean, 
and  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  were  stimulated  by  better  average  pay. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-15)  increased  in  this  Common wealthfin  1882-,83  by  8,082 
from  the  number  reported  in  1881-'62,  and,  as  usual,  a  much  larger  number  than  the 
youth  of  school  age  was  brought  into  the  public  schools,  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment 
to  school  youth  being  101.95.  The  next  year,  when  6,736  more  school  youth  were 
reported,  the  enrolment  rose  to  6,140  beyond  that  in  the  year  before,  making  a  per 
cent,  of  101.73  to  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attend- 
ance to  average  membership  and  of  average  attendance  to  school  youth  (89.47  and 
89.51  in  the  former  case,  73.47  and  73.82  in  the  latter)  is,  in  its  way,  equally  remark- 
able. Adding  the  attendance  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  that 
in  the  numerous  evening  schools,  and  that  in  acadomies  and  private  schools,  the  edu- 
cational status  is  exceedingly  high. 

RHODE  IBLAKTJ. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  thinks  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
schools  is  most  hopeful,  and  the  figures  of  his  reports  for  1882-83  and  18S3-'84  appear  to 
justify  hisjudgment,  forthe  per  cent,  of  enrolled  pupils  to  youth  of  school  age  rose  from 
73.07  in  the  former  year  to  77.54  in  the  latter,  and  the  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance 
to  snch  youth  from  48.89  to  52.24,  the  number  in  all  schools,  private  and  public,  com- 
ing in  both  years  close  up  to  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  A  new  compulsory 
law,  passed  in  1883,  had,  doubtless,  some  effect  on  this  increase  of  attendance ;  but 
the  State  school  commissioner  thinks  that  it  was  much  more  the  result  of  better 
teaching,  increased  attractiveness  in  the  schools,  and  wider  interest  in  education. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  1882-' 83,  with  more  children  for  instruction,  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools,  with  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  schools  than  in 
1881-82,  but  average  attendance  increased  by  1,437,  total  attendance  in  all  schools  by 
1,213,  a  new  and  elegant  State  Normal  School  was  built,  and  great  improvements  in 
sohool  buildings  at  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere  were  made  at  a 
cost  of  $565,752. 

The  next  year,  with  a  very  small  increase  of  school  youth  and  a  diminution  in  the 
number  attending  other  than  publio  schools,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,843  in  public 
school  enrolment  and  of  1,652  in  average  attendance  in  the  wintei  term,  children  in 
no  school  diminishing  by  335.  Then,  too,  though  it  was  a  year  of  calamity  in  busi- 
ness, 5  more  public  schools  were  opened,  18  more  graded  schools  were  taught,  the 
departments  in  these  numbering  44,  and  the  State  school  property  was  rated  almost 
$1,000,000  higher. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— HEW  TOBK. 

The  school  year  1883-'84  was  an  exceptional  one  in  this  State,  in  that  it  was  shorter 
by  about  6  weeks  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  in  1883  changed 
the  day  of  its  close  from  September  30  to  August  20.    This  will  account  for  a  falling 
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off  in  certain  statistical  details  which,  from  their  nature,  are  necessarily  affected  by 
time.  In  particulais  not  thus  affected,  the  reports  show  decided  improvement  over 
the  year  preceding,  while  the  pablio  school  work  in  1882-83  had  also  improved  in 
many  respects  over  that  of  1881-'82.  With  about  41,000  fewer  pupils  enrolled  in 
I883-'84,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  13,000  greater,  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance based  on  enrolment  was  greater  by  3.60,  and  the  same,  based  on  the  whole  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  age,  was  .40  of  1  per  cent,  greater.  More  teachers  were 
employed  23  weeks  or  over,  although  the  whole  number  was  less,  and  more  attended 
the  institutes.  Over  $177,000  more  were  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furni- 
ture, the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  reaching  nearly  $32,000,000. 

HKW  J&B8EY. 

During  1882-83  there  were  in  this  State  over  349,000  youth  of  legal  school  age 
(5-16),  of  whom  nearly  212,000  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  nearly  120,000 
were  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  per  cent,  of  public  school  enrolment  to  the  num- 
ber of  school  youth  being  60.69  and  that  of  average  attendance  to  school  population 
34.22.  Counting  the  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  there  were  260,612,  or 
74.62  per  cent.,  engaged  in  study  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  records  for 
16tO-'c<4  having  been  consumed  in  a  conflagration  at  the  State  House,  figures  for 
illustration  of  educational  progress  in  that  year  are  wanting. 

nmraTLVAHLL 

The  public  school  statistics  for  1882-,83  and  1683-'64.  show  an  advance  during 
the  latter  year  in  nearly  all  particulars.  Over  8,000  more  youth  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  and  over  9,000  more  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  enrolment  in 
schools  other  than  publio  having,  meanwhile,  decreased  by  2,527.  The  proportion  of 
public  school  pupils  in  average  attendance  to  the  number  enrolled  was  65.80,  to 
the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (census  of  1880)  was  44.69,  a  slight  increase  in 
both  items  over  the  figures  of  1682-'83.  Nearly  20,000  free  schools  were  taught  in 
2,241  school  districts,  8,345  of  the  schools  being  graded,  an  increase  for  the  year  in 
districts  and  in  schools,  both  graded  and  ungraded.  Over  nine  millions  and  a  half 
were  expended  for  all  publio  school  purposes,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  more 
than  $210,000.  Still,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers — 
the  women — was  over  half  a  dollar  less  than  the  previous  year  (that  of  the  men  em- 
ployed having  advanced  $1.44),  and  this  uot withstanding  a  decided  advance  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  continuously  and  in  normal  school  graduates. 

DBLAWARB. 

The  State  superintendent  reported  in  1884  that  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
support  of  free  schools  was  stronger  than  it  had  ever  before  been ;  that  the  publio 
press  and  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds  acknowledged  and  insisted  on  the 
duty  of  the  8tate  to  provide  a  good  common  school  education  for  the  children  of  all 
cl asset.  The  statistics  show  an  enrolment  of  about  31,000  pupils  in  the  publio  schools 
in  1884,  including  schools  for  colored  youth,  a  gain  of  about  4,300  in  two  years,  the 
whole  school  population  of  both  races  (numbering  a  little  over  40,500)  having  only 
increased  by  about  2,000.  The  exact  number  of  white  children  enrolled  was  27,037, 
a  gain  of  3,587  over  1882;  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  same  class  (17,952)  in- 
creased 2,396.  The  length  of  term  remained  about  the  same  in  both  cl  asses  of  schools, 
that  for  white  children  numbering  157  days,  that  for  colored  104.  The  whole  cost  of 
sustaining  the  white  schools  was  $206,918;  that  for  the  colored  schools,  $6,243. 

MARYLAND. 

About  56  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  this  State  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  about  28  per  cent,  of  them  being  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  number 
enrolled  (170,393)  included  an  increase  during  the  year  of 8,634 ;  that  in  average  attend- 
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ance,  (86,486),  one  of  1,166.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  31,327  were  colored,  and 
12,574  of  that  race  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  fair  advance  for  the  year  in  both 
these  items.  Still,  the  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  to  yonth  of  school  age  for 
white  and  colored  remained  about  the  same  for  the  two  years,  scarcely  reaching,  as 
before  said,  2S  per  cent.  Tho  schools  remained  in  session  during  both  years  182  days, 
but  in  1883-'d4  there  were  36  more  taught.  Over  $117,000  more  were  expended  for 
all  public  school  purposes  and  nearly  $50,000  more  for  teachers1  salaries  alone. 

The  board  of  education  expresses  satisfaction,  on  the  whole,  with  the  progress  made 
(luring  the  year.  The  small uess  of  gain  in  average  attendance  in  proportion  to  that 
of  enrolment  is  explained  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  years  ending  1834  show  a  continuation  of  the  prosperous 
condition  heretofore  reported  in  public  school  affairs.  There  were,  in  round  numbers, 
an  enrolment  of  288,000  children,  of  whom  103,000  were  colored,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  163,000,  an  increase  for  the  year  in  enrolment  of  7,000  white  and 
12,000  colored  children  and  in  average  attendance  of  4,700  white  and  7,600  colored 
children.  Still,  the  per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled  (based  on  the  census  of 
1H80)  did  nut  quite  reach  52,  and  that  in  average  daily  attendance  was  only  29.39. 
There  were  376  more  schools  taught  (158  more  for  colored  youth)  and  nearly  $24,000 
more  were  expended  for  all  public  school  purposes.  The  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  increased  slightly  (70  cents  for  men  and  55  for  women;,  more  school -houses 
were  owned  by  districts,  and  the  valuation  of  property  increased  by  nearly  $150,000. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  6TATE8— NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  improved  school  law  of  1881,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  1882,  showed  its  good 
effects  in  the  2  years  succeeding  that  report,  although  some  part  of  those  effects  lack 
illustration  from  the  failure  of  several  counties  to  make  the  required  returns.  But, 
even  with  this  drawback,  the  figures  for  the  2  years  are  almost  wholly  on  the  gaining 
side,  especially  in  the  latter  year,  35,723  more  school  youth  appearing,  37,554  more 
enrolled  in  the  free  schools,  and  17,043  more  in  average  attendance,  with  494  more 
schools,  under  719  more  teachers.  The  teachers,  more  than  ever  before,  were  trained 
to  better  methods  of  instruction  through  institutes  and  normal  schools. 

SOUTH  CABOLWA. 

Based  on  the  school  population  as  given  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1680,  the 
enrolment  for  1882-'83  was  66  per  cent,  of  school  yonth  and  average  attendance  42 
per  cent.,  increased  respectively  to  71  and  44  per  cent,  in  1883-'84.  The  increase  in 
enrolment  in  public  schools  in  1882->83  was  27,121,  and  in  1883-'84  it  was  12,524. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  the  former  year  was  better,  increasing  by  9,180,  but  in 
the  latter  by  only  3,148.  Additional  houses  for  public  schools  in  both  years  were  pro- 
vided in  fair  proportion  to  the  need  of  increased  accommodations,  but  ver;  few 
of  them  were  owned  by  the  districts  in  which  they  stand,  and  the  valuation  of  them 
all  was  $32,435  less  in  1883-'H4  than  in  the  previous  year. 

oeoboia. 

This  State  present*  statistics  for  only  one  year  beyond  those  of  the  last  report,  bnt 
for  that  year  shows  an  increase  of  11,414  in  children  of  school  age,  of  30,979  in  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools,  of  24,191  in  average  daily  attendance  in  such  schools,  of  3d0 
in  the  schools  to  accommodate  this  large  attendance,  of  32  in  the  number  of  graded 
and  high  schools  in  the  public  system,  and  of  $49,473  in  the  expenditure  for  all  the 
State  free  schools.  These  are  but  specimens  of  a  growth  in  all  important  points  that 
has  gone  on  under  the  supervision  of  an  excellent  State  school  commissioner  for  ten 
years.    The  evidence  of  improvement  in  other  schools  than  those  of  the  State  system, 
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including  several  colleges,  does  not  appear;  bat  this  is  partly  from  the  fact  that 
these  schools,  not  being  compelled  to  make  reports  to  tho  commissioner,  in  very  many 
caws  fail  to  do  so. 

FLORIDA. 

The  educational  reports  of  the  State  of  Florida  have  been  imperfect  for  some 
years  past,  and  even  yet  9  counties  fail  to  present  statistics  of  their  schools,  if  they 
have  any.  But  a  new  era  is  evidently  opening,  promising  a  mnch  better  condition 
of  affairs.  The  State  report  for  1883-'84  shows  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion (1)  in  an  apparent  foundation  of  the  long  talked  of  State  university;  (2)  in  the 
establishment  of  2  new  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers  and  in  improved  instruc- 
tion for  white  teachers  in  the  East  and  West  State  seminaries;  (3)  in  an  appro- 
priation by  tho  State  of  $1,000  each  year,  for  2  years,  for  the  better  training  of 
teachers  in  a  succession  of  teachers'  institutes,  with  competent  instructors;  (4)  in  a 
new  law  requiring  county  boards  of  education  to  select  and  use,  for  at  least  5  years, 
a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  their  schools.  These  things,  with  an  increased 
number  of  State  schools  and  of  pupils  in  them  in  the  years  under  review,  give  prom- 
ise of  better  schools  and  better  teachers. 

GULF  STATES— ALABAMA. 

A  general  advance  in  public  school  interests  was  reported  for  the  two  years  1882-'83 
and  1683-*84.    In  tho  former  year,  with  less  than  3,000  more  youth  of  school  age, 
23,000  more  pupils  were  enrolled  and  over  12,000  more  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance.   There  was  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers ; 
two  additional  normal  schools  were  established ;  there  was  an  improvement  in  county 
teachers'  institutes,  with  a  growth  of  educational  interest  among  the  people.    In 
1883-'84,  with  about  15,800  more  youth  of  school  age  reported,  there  were  about  15,000 
more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  7,400  more  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
About  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population  were  enrolled,  and  about  62  per 
cent,  of  these  were  in  average  attendance.    There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
public  schools  taught  for  white  and  colored,  in  the  average  school  term  for  the  State, 
and  in  the  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools.1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Mississippi  reports  that  the  subject 
of  education  engrossed  unusual  attention  during  1882  and  1633,  both  as  regards  public 
and  private  instruction ;  and  that  public  education  was  growing  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  as  shown  by  tbeir  willingness  to  pay  the  school  tax,  their  desire  to  extend 
the  school  term  beyond  the  constitutional  limit  of  4  months,  as  well  as  by  a  desire  to 
employ  competent  teachers. 

With  447,571  youth  of  legal  school  age  (of  whom  about  180,000  were  white  and 
over  267,090  colored)  there  were  enrolled  in  1883,  in  public  schools,  about  125,600 
while  children  and  over  141,000  colored,  and  154,463  of  tho  whole  number  were  in 
average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  53,000  in  enrolment 
and  abont  19,000  in  average  attendance,  with  only  8,440  more  youth  of  school  age. 
The  per  cent,  of  children  enrolled,  based  on  the  whole  school  population,  was  59.65 
and  that  in  average  attendance  34.51.  To  meet  this  increased  attendance  more 
teachers  of  each  race  were  employed  and  over  $123,000  more  were  expended  on  the 
schools,  the  whole  amount  used  for  all  school  purposes  being  $803,876. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  public  school  statistics  from  this  State  are  incomplete,  and  those  given  are  not 
at  all  encouraging,  showing,  as  they  do,  only  55,838  enrolled  and  38,615  in  average 

1  By  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1884,  46,080  acres  of  pnblio  lands  in  Alabama  were  granted 
to  tho  State,  in  addition  to  lands  reserved  to  said  State  by  previous  acts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
rersfty  of  Alabama,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  restoration  of  libraries  and  aoientiflo 
apparatos,  ice 
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attendance  during  1883-84,  with  about  291,000  youth  of  school  age  (6-18).  The  percent, 
of  youth  of  school  age  enrolled  was  only  19.25  and  that  in  average  attendance  13.31. 
There  were  4,430  fewer  colored  yonth  enrolled  than  in  1882-,83  and  only  777  more 
white  youth,  a  decrease  in  all  of  3,653.  More  public  schools  were  reported,  however, 
and  $57,878  more  were  expended  on  them.  Encouragement  for  the  future  was  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  in  1884  increased  the  State  appropriation  for  public 
schools  from  one  mill  to  one  mill  and  a  half  on  the  dollar,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
add  about  $100,000  to  the  school  revenue.  It  also  stopped  the  diversion  of  the  school 
fund  to  collegiate  purposes,  a  practice  which  had  iu  the  past  much  lessened  the  funds 
available  for  public  schools. 


The  public  school  statistics  from  this  State  for  1883-84,  as  far  as  presented  (41 
counties  failing  to  report),  show  about  244,600  children  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of 
whom  about  56,000  were  colored ;  over  5,800  schools  sustained,  at  a  cost  of  $1,661,476, 
for  an  average  term  of  100  days,  1,432  of  these  schools  being  for  colored  children ;  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  about  61,000  children  enrolled,  with  only  about  15,000  more 
of  legal  school  age,  although  the  age  was  iu  1883  extended  two  years  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  include  nil  between  8  and  16,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  between  6  and  14. 
Whether  or  not  fuller  reports  would  have  changed  materially  the  results  of  the  above 
comparison  cannot  be  known.  The  State  superintendent,  however,  confirms  the 
favorable  indications  of  the  statistics,  saying  that  during  the  two  years  under  review 
the  causo  of  popular  education  was  unusually  prosperous  and  expressing  the  belief 
that  free  schools  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  have  so  firmly  fixed  them- 
selves in  public  esteem  as  to  stand  in  no  danger  of  discontinuance. 

SOUTH1BN  CHNTBAL  STATES  —  ARKANSAS. 

The  statistics  given  of  this  large  State  show  progress,  but  not  such  as  might  be  had 
under  a  better  school  law.  In  1882~'83,  with  14,345  more  school  children  enumerated, 
there  appears  a  falling  off  of  5,463  in  public  school  enrolment  from  that  of  the  year 
before.  In  1863-'84,  with  only  12,394  more  children,  the  reported  enrolment  was 
40,983  greater,  though  many  districts  failed  to  report  this.  Expenditure  for  schools 
seems  also  to  have  increased  considerably,  though  8  counties  did  not  report  it.  Val- 
uation of  State  school  property  was  $457,581  higher,  9  counties  not  reporting.  These 
irregularities  make  the  rate  of  progress  uncertain,  and  the  8tate  superintendent  calls 
on  the  legislature  for  an  improved  school  latf ,  to  give  county  snperintendency,  bet- 
ter examiners  of  teachers,  free  text  books,  and  more  funds  for  schools.  Reports  of 
average  daily  attendance  ought  also  to  be  required  as  vital  to  an  understanding  of 
the  conditiou  of  the  schools. 

XAKSAS. 

Statistics  here,  as  previously,  present  us  a  steady  and  fairly  uniform  advance  in 
school  youth,  enrolment,  average  attendanoe,  organized  districts,  districts  maintaining 
school  3  months,  number  of  school  rooms,  valuation  of  school  property,  expenditure 
for  public  schools  and  normal  institutes,  as  well  as  in  teachers  holding  normal  school 
diplomas  or  State  certificates  of  qualification.  These  are  good  fruits  from  a  good 
school  law,  apparently  well  administered.  If  there  is  failure  anywhere  it  seems  to  be 
in  lack  of  provision  for  good  institute  instruction  in  some  of  the  poorer  western 
counties,  where  such  instruction  is  especially  desirable.  In  1883  there  were  74  insti- 
tutes held  in  as  many  counties,  with  at  least  50  members  each,  the  sessions  being 
each  of  4  weeks  or  over  and  the  enrolment  6,770.  In  1884  there  were  78  such  insti- 
tutes, with  an  enrolment  of  6,956.  With  such  instruction  given  in  a  continuously 
graded  course  and  with  great  care  in  the  allowance  of  certificates,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  good  teaching  and  good  schools. 
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Missouri. 

This  State,  with  some  improvements  in  its  school  law,  presents,  too,  some  in  its  sta- 
tistics, especially  in  supplying  the  average  attendance  in  its  schools  as  well  as  the 
whole  attendance.  The  statistics  for  1882-'83  show  an  advance  over  the  preceding 
year  of  22,584  in  school  youth  and  of  18,580  in  enrolment,  with  an  absolute  number  of 
330,411  in  average  attendance,  net  comparable  with  that  year  because  not  then  given ; 
while  schools  increased  by  276;  buildings  for  them,  by  199;  sittings  in  these,  by 
24,706;  valuation  of  school  property,  by  $1,757,715,  and  expenditure  for  schools,  by 
$13,825.  The  next  year,  with  a  much  smaller  increase  of  school  youth,  there  were 
these  others:  16,123  in  enrolment,  67,620  in  average  attendance,  311  in  schools,  33,725 
in  sittings,  and  $521,086  in  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes,  valuation  of  school 
property  and  time  of  school  diminishing.  The  available  school  fund  has  come  to 
be  apparently  the  largest  in  the  Union,  (10,178,806. 

UXTUCKY. 

From  the  slowness  of  returns  to  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  188Q-'&4t  he 
has  been  unable  to  present,  in  time  for  this  report,  even  the  main  statistics  for  that 
year  of  the  Kentucky  common  schools.  In  1882-'83,  with  a  school  population  of  581,322 
of  which  one-seventh  was  colored,  this  State  enrolled  nearly  51  per  cent,  of  the  white 
youth  and  over  36  per  cent,  of  the  colored,  and  had  nearly  32  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  25  per  cent,  of  tne  latter  in  average  attendance.  With  the  exception  of  teachers' 
pay,  advance  seems  to  have  been  general. 

TENNESSEE. 

Evidences  of  recuperation  from  the  educational  depression  of  1882  are  manifest  in 
wry  direction.    In  1882-f83,  with  only  12.290  more  youth  of  school  age  reported, 
there  was  an  increase  of  62,875 1n  publio  school  enrolment ;  while  pupils  in  both  public 
and  private  schools,  that  had  fallen  from  318,522  in  1880-'81  to  290,504  in  1881-'82,  rose 
in  number  68,630  at  one  rebound,  and  24,752  still  beyond  this  in  the  following  year. 
The  united  average  attendance  in  State  and  private  schools,  which  had  been  unre- 
'   ported  in  1881-82,  but  was  restored  the  next  year,  reached  in  the  year  of  its  reappear- 
in*  a  total  of  196,380,  and  the  next  year  went  36,488  higher  still.    And  so  it  is 
throoghont,  no  decline  appearing,  except  in  private  schools,  outside  of  the  State  sys- 
tem, and  in  consolidated  schools,  which  are  only  slightly  connected  with  it. 

WEST  VTKGIKU. 

In  this  vigorous  young  State  an  elaborate  report,  which  bristles  with  statistics, 

shows  a  steady  growth  in  all  the  elements  of  a  good  school  system,  youth  of  school 

age  increasing  by  4,919  in  1882-'83  and  by  6,668  in  1883-'84 ;  enrolment  in  the  State 

schools,  by  5,360  and  5,368 ;  average  attendance  in  them  by  1,538  and  3,822 ;  nearly  73 

per  cent,  of  the  yonth  of  school  age  being  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  nearly  45  per 

cent,  of  them  being  held  there  under  instruction  in  both  years.    Schools,  too,  in  the 

latter  year  increased  by  138 ;  school-houses,  by  152 ;  teachers  from  normal  schools 

or  with  large  experience  in  their  work,  by  164 ;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  by 

$50,060 ;  available  school  fund,  by  $4,854 ;  valuation  of  school  property,  by  $29,574. 

KOHTHKBN  CEXTRAL  STATES— OHIO. 

Ohio  reported  in  1883-'84  over  1,082,000  youth  of  legal  school  age  (6-21)  and 
762,755,  or  70  per  cent.,  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  whom  about  499,000  were  in 
average  attendance,  this  last  figure  including  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation. These  figures  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  more  than  7,000  in  the  number 
enrolled  in  public  schools  and  of  over  10,000  in  that  of* average  daily  attendance, 
while  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  fell  off  from  31,470  to  10,957.  Public 
schools  were  tanght  184  days,  at  a  cost  of  $9,684,369,  in  12,509  buildings,  valued,  with 
sites  and  other  property,  at  $22,586,046,  an  increase  for  the  year  in  length  of  school 
term,  number  of  school-houses,  number  of  teachers  permanently  employed,  and  in  the 
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amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes.  Excellent  work  bad  been  done  in  tbe  bigb 
Bcbools  and  in  all  the  lower  ones  that  were  under  competent  supervision.  The  country 
schools  had  suffered  from  a  lack  of  such  supervision,  a  result  of  lack  of  harmony 
between  local  boards  of  directors  and  township  boards  of  education. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  reports  over  501,000  youth  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1883-84  aud over 
325,000  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  about  722,851  youth  of  legal  school  age  (6- 
21),  or  69  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  enrolled  and  45  per  cent,  iu  average  at- 
tendance ;  schools  taught  126  days ;  more  than  $4,500,000  expended  on  them,  and 
public  school  property  valued  at  more  than  $13,500,000.  The  figures  show  an  increase 
in  nearly  all  the  items  which  indicate  effective  school  work.  Although  only  473 
more  youth  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  9,525  more  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, more  schools  were  taught,  more  houses  built,  and  the  value  of  school  property 
increased,  although  the  average  school  term  was  4  days  shorter  and  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  schools  a  little  less. 

ILLINOIS. 

This  State,  with  over  1,069,000  youth  of  legal  school  age  (6-21),  reported  in  1883-'84 
an  enrolment  of  728,681  in  public  schools  and  485,625  in  average  daily  attendance,  or 
about  68  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  enrolled  and  nearly  46  per  cent,  in  aver- 
age attendance.  There  were  also  75,821  attending  private  or  church  schools,  which, 
added  to  the  number  in  public  schools,  would  give  75  per  cent,  of  the  school  population 
under  instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  Nearly  12,000  public  schools  were 
taught,  the  average  term  for  the  State  being  151  days,  and  $9,628,186  wero  expended 
on  them.  The  statistics,  as  for  years  past,  continue  to  show  an  increase  indicating 
advance  in  nearly  all  the  items  reported.  The  increase  in  average  daily  attendance 
(26,469)  was  considerably  greater  than  that  in  j'outh  of  school  age  and  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  increase  in  enrolment.  More  schools  were  taught  and  more  of 
high  school  grade,  more  school-houses  were  reported,  the  valuation  of  public  school 
property  increased  by  $992,640,  and  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  more  were  expended 
on  the  schools  than  the  year  previous. 

MICHIGAN. 

Of  about  577,000  youth  within  the  legal  school  age  (5-20)  over  400,000,  or  70  per 
cent. ,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  besides  27,130  in  private  schools.  Public  schools 
were  taught  for  a  term  of  152  days,  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,636,000,  in  school-houses  valued, 
with  other  school  property,  at  nearly  $11,000,000.  The  figures  show  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  more  than  13,000  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools  and  of 
about  4,500  in  the  attendance  on  private  schools,  of  4  days  in  the  average  public 
school  term  throughout  the  State,  of  about  $509,000  in  the  valuation  of  public  school 
property,  and  of  $376,462  in  the  amount  expended  on  public  schools.  There  was  also 
aslight  advance  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  men  being  $1.93 
more  and  that  of  women  $1.10  more. 

WISCOKBUT. 

With  528,750  youth  of  legal  school  age  (4-20)  in  1883-'84,  nearly  317,000,  or  about 
60  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over  7,000  in 
enrolment  and  18,625  in  school  population.  The  reported  attendance  on  private  schools 
(15,616)  decreased  considerably  during  the  year,  but  these  statistics  were  incomplete, 
many  large  cities  having  failed  to  report  on  this  point.  About  83  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  between  7  and  15  years  of  age  attended  public  schools,  an  increase  for  tho 
year  of  3,460  and  for  2  years  of  14,691 ;  and  the  superintendent  thinks  that  fuller  sta- 
tistics on  this  point  would  show  that  nearly  all  of  that  age  attended  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  year.  An  increase  is  reported  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built  during 
the  year;  in  tho  whole  amount  expended  on  public  schools;  in  the  number  of  towns 
which  had  adopted  tho  township  system  ;  in  that  of  districts  supplied  with  libraries, 
dictionaries,  maps  and  globes,  and  in  the  number  of  country  districts  which  have 
adopted  a  graded  course  of  study. 
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This  SUte,  with  359,366  youth  5  to  21  yean  of  age  In  1883-'84,  enrolled  223,209  in 
public  schools,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  whom  100,637,  or  28  per  cent.,  were  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  an  average  of  112  days  throughout  the  8tate, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,819,711,  in  4,671  school  buildings,  of  which  301  were  new,  valued,  with 
sites  and  other  school  property,  at  $5,415,599.  Those  figures  show  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  about  13,700  in  enrolment  and  6,500  in  average  attendance,  against  one  of 
22,000  in  youth  of  school  age.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  in  the  number  who  had  taught  three  years  or  more,  and  in  that  of  normal 
school  graduates,  in  the  average  pay  of  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
expenditures  fiar  all  school  purposes  and  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

IOWA. 

This  State  reported  over  621,000  youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  in  18&V84,  with  about 
469,500  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  300,000  in  average  daily  attendance,  or  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  enrolled  and  48  per  cent,  in  average  attend- 
ance; schools  taught  an  average  of  140  days  in  13,624  buildings,  valued,  with  other 
school  property,  at  over  $10,430,000,  and  about  $5,856,u00  expended  during  the  year 
for  public  school  purposes.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  62,590  in  the  number 
enrolled  and  one  of  46,312  in  average  attendance,  with  only  16,483  more  youth  of 
school  age,  an  advance  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  school  population  enrolled 
and  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  school  population  in  average  attendance. 
There  were  2,352  more  schools  taught,  at  an  increased  expense  of  $297,809.  The 
average  term  for  the  State  was  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year. 

HKBBABKA. 

With  209,436  youth  of  legal  school  age  (5-21),  this  State  reports  137,618,  or  nearly 
66  per  cent.,  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  61,430,  or  nearly  39  per  cent.,  in  average 
daily  attendance,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  11,489  in  enrolment  and  of  10,238  in 
average  attendance,  with  24,379  more  youth  of  school  age.  More  school  districts 
were  reported  and  more  in  which  schools  were  sustained  six  months,  the  average 
term  for  the  State ;  more  school-houses  were  built;  the  valuation  of  school  property 
increased,  as  did  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  their  average  pay,  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  pnblio  schools,  and  that  of  the  school  funds,  permanent  and 
temporary.  There  has  been  an  increased  public  interest  in  school  work  aroused  by 
educational  meetings  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  newspaper  press,  a  better  preparation 
of  teachers  is  reported,  and  progress  was  made  in  the  direction  of  grading  the  course 
of  study  in  country  schools. 

COLORADO. 

This  State  reported,  in  1883**84,  56,242  youth  of  legal  school  age  (6-21)  and  37,872 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  whom  23,307  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  or  67 
pr?  cent,  of  the  school  population  enrolled  and  41  per  cent,  in  avernge  attendance; 
graded  schools  taught  174  days;  ungraded,  100;  school-houses  numbering  525  and 
valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  about  $125,000;  and  $809,898  expended  for  all 
school  purposes.  An  advance  for  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects except  as  to  percentages  of  the  school  population  enrol  led  and  in  average  attend- 
ance, these  decreasing  slightly.  The  actual  number  enrolled  was,  however,  1,428 
greater  and  the  average  attendance  299  greater ;  52  more  school  districts  were  re- 
ported ;  also  66  more  school-houses,  with  5,228  more  sittings ;  and  the  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  was  $67,737  more. 

STATES  OS  TUX  PACIFIC  BLOFE— XXVADA. 

The  decline  of  mining  interests  in  this  State  and  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of 
other  industries  have  evidently  told  on  the  population  and  the  schools.  Children  of 
school  age  are  either  less  numerous  in  the  years  under  review  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ones  or  are  less  fully  reported.    Enrolment  in  public  schools  fell  off  by  235 
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ia  1882-^83  and  by  45  farther  in  J883-'84.  Enrolment  in  private  sehools  also  dimin- 
ished in  both  yean.  But  the  per  cent,  of  youth  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  was 
better  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  year  and  so  was  the  per  cent,  of  those  in  aver- 
age attendance.  More  districts  reported,  there  were  more  pnblic  schools  by  7,  5  of 
them  graded,  and  more  men  were  teaching  and  at  better  pay. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Advanee  is  seen  here,  but  not  as  uniform,  nor  at  so  many  points,  as  in  some  past 
years,  1882-83  presenting  increase  of  6,516  in  school  youth,  of  6,587  in  enrolment  in 
the  State  schools,  and  of  5,417  in  average  attendance  in  suoh  schools;  school  distriots 
increasing,  too,  by  203 ;  those  wHh  good  accommodations,  by  280,  and  those  with 
sufficient  grounds,  by  251 ;  while  in  1883-^84  the  increase  of  school  youth  rose  to  12,826 
and  that  of  average  attendance  to  12,120,  enrolment  in  State  schools  to  5,190,  average 
belonging  to  3,882,  and  districts  with  proper  accommodations  and  grounds  fell  off  con- 
siderably. Th  e  quality  of  the  teaching,  however,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers holding  life  diplomas,  educational  diplomas,  and  evidences  of  graduation  from 
normal  schools,  must  have  improved  not  a  little  in  many  of  the  higher  grades  of  school 
from  the  addition  of  84  such  teachers  in  1882->83  and  of  243  in  1883-,84,  though  holders 
of  first  grade  county  certificates  were  much  less  numerous.  Increase  in  expenditure 
for  schools,  in  the  amount  of  this  paid  to  teachers,  and  in  valuation  of  State  school 
property  all  inoreased  fairly. 

OEKKW. 

Growth,  quiet,  but  steady,  appears  here  on  the  whole,  though  in  the  former  of  the 
two  years  under  review  there  were  interruptions  of  it,  the  enrolment  that  year  falling 
off  559  and  the  average  attendance  in  State  schools  750,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  3,860  in  school  youth  to  draw  from.  In  the  latter  year  it 
was  a  growth,  almost  without  a  break,  of  4,791  in  school  youth,  of  5,973  in  enrolment 
in  State  schools,  and  of  6,751  in  all  schools,  while  the  number  in  no  school  increased 
by  3,963.  In  graded  schools  the  attendance  was  1,820  greater,  9  more  graded  schools 
being  reported  in  68  more  reporting  districts,  with  215  more  teachers  than  in  1882->83. 
Valuation  of  school  property  was  $631,096  higher  and  the  permanent  State  school 
fund  (167,478  greater,  the  only  thing  In  the  publio  school  system  showing  any  sign  of 
decline  being  a  small  falling  off  in  expenditure  for  free  schools. 

TBI  TBRHITORIB8— ALASKA. 

The  principal  schools  in  Alaska  are  still  those  sustained  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory.  A  letter  from  their  super- 
intendent, Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  shows  that  schools  continued  to  be  taught  in 
1883-,84  at  Haines,  Boyd,  Juneau,  Fort  Wrangell,  Jackson,  and  Sitka,  industrial  de- 
partments being  included  in  3,  and  that  the  whole  attendance  reported  (that  at 
Juneau  not  given)  was  from  500  to  600. 

A  school  at  St.  Paul's  Island,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  one 
of  three  sustained  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  reported  47  pupils  enrolled 
during  18S2-'83. 

The  recent  establishment  of  a  government  for  Alaska,  with  an  appropriation  of 
(15,000  for  industrial  schools  and  $25,000  for  other  schools,  will  doubtless  give  a 
powerful  impetus  to  education  in  this  Territory.  ' 

ABX20HA. 

While  the  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  not  up  to  the  standard  desired,  a  steady 
improvement  is  reported  in  their  character  as  well  as  an  increase  in  their  number  for 
1882~'83  and  1883->84.  With  over  9, 000  youth  of  school  age,  about  4,500  or  48  per  oent. 
were  enrolled  in  publio  schools  in  1883-'84  and  over  3,000  or  35  per  cent,  were  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  an  increase  fox  the  year  of  about  8  per  oent.  of  school  popula- 
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tkn  enrolled  and  in  average  attendance.  There  was  an  increase,  too,  in  the  number 
of  schools  taught,  in  the  average  length  of  term  throughout  the  Territory,  in  the 
number  of  school-houses,  value  of  school  property,  amount  expended  on  the  schools, 
and  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  who  were  becoming  better  qualified  for  their  work. 

DAKOTA. 

Under  an  intelligent  and  active  superintendent  schools  and  school  work  have  greatly 
advanced  in  this  large  Territory,  the  increase  in  1882-83 being  17,661  in  school  youth, 
8,537  in  enrolment,  389  in  reporting  districts,  365  in  publio  schools,  317  in  school- 
houses,  and  |217,641  in  expenditure  for  schools.  The  next  year  shows  a  further  ad- 
vance of  21,023  in  youth,  of  16,043  in  enrolment,  of  11,960  in  daily  attendance  from 
the  first  report  of  it  in  1882-,83,  of  602  in  districts,  of  592  in  schools,  of  785  in  school- 
houses,  and  of  |774,554  in  school  expenditure.  This  is  a  splendid  record,  especially 
as  it  has  been  accompanied  with  a  great  improvement  of  the  school  law,  securing  a 
township  system  in  at  least  50  counties. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

t 

The  District  public  schools  in  1882-'83  increased  their  enrolment  by  1,272  over  that 
last  reported,  for  1880-'81 ;  the  average  attendance,  by  1,561 ;  the  seating*  capacity 
for  pupils,  by  3,285 ;  the  teachers,  by  45 ;  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  by 
1148,370,  a  fair  part  of  this  latter  going  towards  improvement  in  school  accommoda- 
tions ;  notwithstanding  which  the  valuation  of  school  property  for  the  year  is  put 
lower  than  in  1880-*81.  In  1883-^84  enrolment  went  1,817  beyond  that  of  Xhe  preced- 
ing year ;  but  average  attendance,  only  27  beyond ;  seating  capacity,  only  48  beyond; 
teachers  (believed  to  be  now  almost  wholly  graduates  of  normal  schools),  20  beyond; 
expenditure  for  schools  falling  off  $109,994,  while  valuation  of  school  property  went 
190,000  higher. 

IDAHO. 

The  statistics  of  this  Territory  for  1882-'83  and  1884-,84  are  an  improvement  on 
those  of  the  last  report,  but  are  still  imperfect.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  for 
the  former  year  an  increase  of  1,286  in  school  youth,  of  15  in  school  districts,  and  of 
|19,993  in  expenditure  for  schools,  these  being  the  only  things  in  which  comparison 
with  1881-'82  is  possible.  For  the  latter  year  (1863-'84)  the  increase  in  school  youth 
reported  was  2,204;  in  enrolment,  1,863;  in  school  districts,  40;  in  schools,  41;  in 
school-houses,  27 ;  in  expenditure  for  schools,  $23,066,  many  districts  in  both  years 
not  reporting. 

DTDIAH  TBBRITOBT. 

The  matter  under  this  title  covers  not  only  the  education  given  to  school  youth  of  the 
Five  Nations,  but  all  eduoation  of  Indians  in  the  United  States.  It  shows  continuous 
improvement:  3,356  more  youth  of  school  age  in  1882~>83than  in  1881-'82;  5,422  more 
still  in  1883-'84 ;  enrolment  in  the  former  year  increasing  831  and  in  the  latter  4,368, 
the  per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled  being  32.17  in  1882-,83,  37.14  in  1883-'84 ;  per  cent, 
of  school  age  in  average  attendance,  17.87  in  the  former  year,  when  there  were  inter- 
ruptions to  education  in  the  Creek  Nation;  22.04  in  the  latter  year,  when  those  inter- 
ruptions had  ceased.  The  effects  of  education  were  still  further  shown  in  a  greatly 
larger  number  of  Indians  able  to  read,  especially  in  the  Five  Nations,  and  in  a  tot^l 
of  71,194  Indians  in  the  United  States  now  able  to  express  themselves  to  some  extent 
in  English. 

MOKTAVA. 

A  steady  Improvement  is  reported  here  in  school  affairs  in  nearly  all  respects. 
With  15,062  youth  of  legal  school  age  8,118  were  enrolled  in  publio  schools  and  4,465 
were  in  average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  of  874  in  youth  of  school  age  and  of 
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1,085  in  the  number  enrolled,  with  652  fewer  in  average  attendance.  This  shows 
nearly  54  per  oent.  of  the  school  age  attending  school  and  nearly  30  per  oent.  in 
average  attendance,  notwithstanding  that  the  school  age  in  this  Territory  extends 
from  4  to  21  and  that  very  few  attend  school  nnder  5  or  over  15.  The  superintendent 
thinks  that  nearly  all  the  children  in  the  Territory  between  5  and  15  were  nnder  in- 
struction in  public  or  private  schools.  An  increase  was  reported  in  the  average 
public  school  term  throughout  the  Territory,  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
their  average  pay ;  also,  in  the  number  of  school-houses  and  the  valuation  of  school 
property. 

raw  MBXICO. 

Tbis  Territory  has  no  superintendent  of  pubiio  schools ;  and  no  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  educational  interests  therein  has  been  received  for  several  years 
past.  As  a  public  school  system  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature,  March  31, 
1864,  and  school  officers  were  named  for  putting  it  in  operation,  reports  may  soon  be 
expected. 

UTAH. 

Public  schools,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  districts,  were  reported  in  good  condition 
and  constantly  improving.  The  statistics  show  48,889  youth  of  school  age  (6-1H)  in 
1884,  of  whom  29,325,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and 
19,073,  or  39  per  cent.,  were  in  average  attendance,  the  schools  having  been  taught 
throughout  the  Territory  an  average  of  135  days,  at  a  cost  of  $204,340 ;  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  nearly  3,000  in  school  population,  of  638  in  the  number  enrolled,  and 
of  1,286  in  average  attendance.  More  school  rooms  were  used,  the  average  term  was 
5  days  longer,  and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  increased,  as  did  the  amount  expended 
for  schools  and  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

WASBniGTOH  TERRITORY. 

A  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  is  reported  here  for  both  years  under  review. 
In  1883-'84,  with  31,599  youth  of  school  age  (6-21),  there  were  22,341,  or  over  70  per 
cent.,  enrolled  in  pubiio  schools  and  14,223,  or  45  per  cent.,  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Schools  were  taught  an  average  term  of  92  days  in  652  houses,  at  a  cost  of 
|287,590.  The  figures  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  5,643  enrolled  and  of  6,255  in 
average  daily  attendance ;  156  more  school-houses,  87  built  during  the  year;  341  more 
teachers,  and  $142,765  more  expended  for  all  school  purposes.  The  superintendent 
says  that  within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  strong  and  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  that  the  school  buildings  are  better  and 
are  largely  supplied  with  improved  furniture. 

wToimro. 

From  this  large  Territory  no  report  whatever  for  either  1882-^83  or  1883-^84  has 
reached  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

TslIU  mowing  comparative  school  population  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  races 
t*  the  public  schools  of  the  recent  slave  States,  with  total  expenditure  for  the  same  in 
iy&V84. 


irkiBm 

W»wa» 

Jlarfds 

foorrjs 

****Hiuc*y  . ...  .  .  «•..  .  .  .  ■ 

iooiiisne .............. 

Xtfylud 

ttsjJsnppl 

Xusouri 

Xorth  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 

Vert  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Total  for  1884.... 
Total  for  1882.... 


White. 


I 

I 


233,555 

241, 027 

35,069 

449,041 

e267,902 

4477,  215 

4139,665 

226,806 

180,093 

740,327 

814,293 

494,450 

420,997 

231,069 

A314.827 

219,548 

429,692 


4,216,976 
4,046,956 


170,020 


I 

e 
1 

a 


131, 513 
115,648 

27,037 

C27.989 

175,668 

/238, 440 

48,900 
139,066 
126,596 
501.321 
145,650 

84,028 

272,850 

^148, 639 

184,720 

161,665 

/17, 716 


2,546,448 
2,249,263 


297,185 


+*-3 

fth 

a  §  o 
Ph 


66 
48 
77 
58 
66 
/50 
35 
61 
70 
68 
46 
89 
65 
64 
69 
74 
60 


Colored. 


186,209 

74,429 

te5,500 

447,583 

«240,285 

494, 678 

4151, 384 

68,409 

267. 478 

44,795 

189,988 

4167,829 

150,832 

80,065 

A240.980 

8,637 

413,945 


2, 032, 926 
1,944.672 


88,354 


t 

I 

a 


84,065 

87,568 

4,226 

e30,322 

111,743 

020,223 

30,118 

81,327 
141,898 

26,181 
132,648 
101, 591 

77,293 

J56.160 

103,310 

4,607 

/9,583 
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45 
50 
77 
64 
47 
A21 
20 
46 
53 
58 
70 
61 
61 
70 
43 
53 
69 


1,002,313 
802,982 


199,331 
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H 
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O 
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9522.727 

661, 745 

215, 161 

172, 178 

613,647 

ft,  248, 524 

466,930 

1,686,640 

803,876 

4,288,185 

535,206 

423,473 

965,470 

41, 661, 476 

1,321,537 

997,431 

4519, 812 


17,053,467 
14, 820, 872 


2,232,495 


a  In  Delaware,  in  addition  to  the  school  tax  collected  from  colored  citizens,  the  legislator©  appro- 
priatea  annually  $5,000  from  the  State  treasury  for  educating  the  colored  children  of  the  State ;  In 
Maryland,  there  ia  a  biennial  appropriation  \  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  one-third  of  tho  school 
fads  ia  eat  apart  for  colored  public  schools ;  in  Sooth  Carolina,  the  school  moneys  are  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  average  attendance,  without  regard  to  race ;  and,  in  the  other  States  mentioned 
shore,  the  school  moneys  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the  school  population,  without  regard  to  race. 

I  Outside  of  Wilmington. 

c  Estimated. 

4  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

sin  1882. 

/Inl88L 

g  According  to  return  for  1880 ;  since  then  the  legal  aohool  age  for  colored  children  has  been  length- 
ened by  4  years. 

a  In  1880. 

t  For  1881 ;  in  1882  the  per  capita  of  the  white  child  of  legal  school  age  and  that  of  the  colored  child 
of  legal  aohool  age  were  made  the  same,  thus  giving  to  the  colored  children  equal  advantages  with 
the  white  children  in  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State. 

J  As  far  as  reported;  there  were  also  enrolled  40,096  children  whose  race  distinctions  were  not  re- 
ported. 

k  Actual  expenditure  not  reported ;  the  figure  given  is  the  sum  of  the  State  apportionment  for  tho 

by  cities  and  from  private  funds* 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  ike  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1883-'84. 


Name. 


BOBHAL  SCHOOLS. 


Bust  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  Sohool  for  Colored  Teachers....... 

Lincoln  Normal  University , 

Emerson  Institute* 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  Sohool. . 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  College 

Tuskegee  Normal  Sohool , 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute 

Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Industrial 

University. 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University* 

Normal  department  of  Clark  University 

Haven  Normal  School - 

Normal  department  of  State  University 

Normal  department  of  New  Orleans  University 

Normal  department  of  Straight  University 

Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Baltimore  Normal  Sohool  for  Colored  Teachers. . . . 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Bust  University 

Jackson  College 

Tougaloo  University 

Lincoln  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

8tate  Colored  Normal  Sohool 

Whitin  Normal  School 

New  Berne  State  Normal  School 

Plymouth  State  Colored  Normal  School 

St  Augustine's  Normal  Sohool  and  Collegiate 

Institute. 

Shaw  University 

State  Colored  Normal  Sohool 

American  Missionary  Association  Normal  School. . 

Wilberfbroe  University,  normal  department* 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth* 

Normal  and  Industrial  Sohool 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Brainerd  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Allen  University* 

Normal  School  of  Claflin  University 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute 

The  Warner  Institute* .—,...••... 

Knozville  College 

Freedmen's  Normal  Institute 

LeMoyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Seminary* 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department .... 
Normal  department,  Boger  Williams  University  .. 


Location. 


Huntsvffle,  Ala. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Selma,Ala 

Talladega,  Ala.. 
Tuskegee,  Ala  .. 
Helena,  Ark  — 
Pine  Blufl;  Ark. 


■  •  •■*••< 


Atlanta,  Oa.. 
Atlanta,  G-a.. 
Waynesboro',  Oa — 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Jefferson,  Mo 

Fayetteville, N.  0.... 
Franklinton,  N.  0 . . .. 
Lumberton,  N .  C . . . . . 

New  Berne,  N.  C 

Plymouth,  N.  C 

Baleigh,N.C 


Baleigh,N.O 

Salisbury,  N.C.... 
Wilmington,  N.  C . 
Wilberforce,Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Aiken,  a  C 

Charleston,  S.0... 

Chester,  S.C 

Columbia,  S.C  ..... 
Orangeburg,  S.  C . . 
Winnsboro',  S.  C . . 
Jonesboro',  Tenn. . 
Knozville,  Tenn  . . 
Maryville,  Tenn  . . 
Memphis,  Tenn  . . . 
Morristown,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 


Si 


& 


Meth.... 
Non-seot. 
Non-sect., 

Cong 

Bapt 

Cong 

Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 


Cong. 

M.E. 
Meth. 


M.E 

Cong 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 

M.  B 

M.B 

Bapt 

Cong 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect 
P.E 


Bapt 

Non-seot. 

Cong 

M.B 

Friends.. 


Normal  department  of  Fisk  University 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissiooer  of  Education  for  1882 
a  For  all  departments* 


Cong  — 
Preeb.... 
Af.  M.E. 

M.  E 

Presb... 

Friends. 

Presb..., 

Friends. 

Cong.... 

M.E..... 

M.E..... 

Bapt 

Cong..... 
-'63. 


i 

© 

o 
a 

a 

•6 

a 


3 

4 
8 
9 


10 
8 
4 
3 


ad 


3 
1 
5 


aS 
6 

16 
7 
8 
6 
2 
6 
3 
7 

8 

2 
8 
1 
7 
8 

11 
5 
3 
5 
4 
6 
0 

17 

10 
3 
4 

11 
6 


3 

a 

S 
■** 

CO 


150 
195 
303 
252 


57 
175 
311 
200 

265 
25 


25 

50 

15 

200 

7 

106 

130 

240 

217 

498 

800 

76 

140 

112 

145 

330 

125 
812 
7 
267 
398 
855 
338 
200 
92 
4^0 
300 
117 
150 
350 
175 
235 
230 
442 
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$  StotieHce  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1883-'84— Continued. 


Name. 


Noeilll  8CHCK)Lfl— Continued. 

Tfflotaon  Collegiate  and  Normal  Inatitata . ... 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inatitata 

fit  Stephen's  Normal  School 

Vh^inia-Normal  and  Collagiata  Inatitata 

Richmond  Normal  School 

Storer  College 

Miner  Kormal  School , 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University  . . , 
Normal  department  of  Wayland  Seminary. . . , 

Total 


Location. 


UUnilUTIOKB  FOB  BSCOKDABT  DCSTBUCTIOH. 


Trinity  Normal  School 

Bedevflle  Seminary 

Levery'a  Induatriel  Aeademy 

Talkdega  College 

forest  City  School 

Cookman  Inatitata • 

Jlsrida  Inatitata — 

Atlanta  Baptist  Female  8eminary 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Storrs  School 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  High  School 

Howard  Normal  Inatitata. ....... ....... ........... 

Is  Orange  Seminary .— ... 

Lewis  Normal  Institute 

Beach  Inatitata 

Freedmen's  Academy  of  Kansas 

State  University 

La  Teche  Seminary 

St  James  Academy  and  Industrial  Seminary 

St  JooopVs  Day  and  Boarding  A  oademy  ror  Yoong 
Ladles  of  Color. 

St  Francis  Academy , 

Southern  Christian  Inatitata —... 


Austin,  Tex 

Hampton,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Washington,  D.0 

Washington,  TXO 

Washington,  D.0 


Washington  School... 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy 

Polytechnic  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Waffingfoxd  Academy 

Brainerd  Institute 


Peon  School 

Brewer  Normal  School 

The  Austin  School 

West  Tennessee  Seminary........ .. 

New  Hope  Academy.... 

West  Texaa  Conference  Seminary .. 

Jones  Male  and  Female  Institute. .. 
a  For  all  AtpM-tmeots. 


Athens,  Ala 

Dedeville,AIa,.. 
Huntsville,Ala.. 
Talladega,  Ala... 
Forest  City,  Ark . 
Jacksonville,  Fie 
Lire  Oak,  Fla.... 
Atlanta,  Ga...... 

Atlanta,  Ga , 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Cartersville,  Ga.. 
Cuthbert,  Ga  .... 
La  Grange,  Ga... 

Macon,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga.... 
Dunlap,  Kans. . . . 
Louisville,  Ky... 

La  Teche,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Opelonsas,La.... 


•■a 

0  a 
%  o 


Cong. ... 

Cong 

P.B 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Noitaeot. 
Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Bapt 


Cong. 


Christian. 
Cong. .... 


>• ...... ...i 


Baltimore,  Md.. 

Edwards,  Miss 

Meridian,  Mini 

Concord,  N.  C  ■■•••••• 

Greensboro*,  N.  0  .... 

Raleigh,  N.  C 
Albany,  Ohio... 
Bluflton,  S. C... 
Charleston,  S.  C 
Chester,  S.  C.  ■■....«■■.. 

Columbia,  S.C.. 
Frogmore,  S.  C . 
Greenwood*  S.  0 
Enoxville,  Tenn 
Mason,  Tenn.... 

Alto,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex  .... 
Gotta*  Tex , 


M.B 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Cong 

M.E 

Non-sect.. 

M.S 

Cong 

Cong 

Aaa.Presb 

Bapt 

M.E 

A1M.E.. 


8 
058 
7 
0 
0 
6 
1 
6 
0 


866 


6 
16 


7 
4 

10 
4 

57 
8 

08 
8 
7 

66 
6 
9 
5 
8 


a 
to 


177 
a582 
275 
119 
106 
231 
14 
153 
153 


10, 771 


150 


135 
«356 


R.C 

Christian 

M.  E 

Presb.... 
M.E , 


►  • • •«•••» 


Non-sect. . 
Non-sect.. 
Presb.... 
Presb.... 

Bapt , 

Non-sect. 


18 
6 
5 
8 

10 
7 
7 
6 
9 


M.E. 
ME. 


Non-aeot. 


300 
124 
402 
145 

6325 
104 

6132 
143 
278 

6293 

170 

205 

217 

82 


232 


244 
166 
879 

58 
337 
651 

81 
137 
212 


424 


65 


Ml  blBO 


^  In  1882, 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1883-'84 — Continued. 


Name. 


Ixbtitutioxb  Fon  secondary  iksteuctiom  *-  Cont'd. 


Bishop  Baptist  College 

Wiley  University 

Paris  School 

School  of  the  Bluostoae  Mission 

Thyne  Institute...... 

Norfolk  Mission  School 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Richmond  Institute 

Indian  University 

Total 


UKTVEB8ITIKS  AMD  COLLEGE*. 


Philander  Smith  College # 

Atlanta  University* 

Clark  University* 

Berea  College  b 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Southern  University 

Straight  University 

Bust  University 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  . 

Biddle  University 

Shaw  University 

WUberforoe  University* 

Lincoln  University* 

Allen  University 

Claflin  University  and  College  of  Agriculture. 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Flsk  University 

Soger  Wffliams  University 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  . 
Howard  University  6 

Total 


Location. 


Marshall,  Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Paris,  Tex  

Abbyville,Va 

Chase  City,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Riohmond,  Va 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  Ter. 


SCHOOLS  09  THEOLOGY. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  Sohool*. 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College. 

Institute  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers. . . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Gammon  Theological  Sohool  (Clark  University).... 

Paine  Institute 

Theological  department  of  State  University 

Theological  department  of  Leland  University*. . . . 
Gilbert  Haven  School  of  Theology  (New  Orleans 


Little  Rock,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans.  La 

Holly  Springs,  Mist 

Rodney,  Miss 

Charlotte,  N.  0 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 

Columbia,  8.C 

Orangeburg,  8. 0 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Hampton,  Va 

Washington,  D.  0 


P 
S3 

"~  o 

a 


& 


Bapt 

M.B 

M.E 

U.  Presb. 
U.  Preab. 
U.  Presb. 


Bapt. 
Bapt. 


Selma,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 


M  E 

Non-sect. 

M.  E 

Non-sect. 

Bapt 

M.E 

Non-sect. 
Cong. ... 

M.E 

Non-sect. 
Presb.... 

Bapt 

Af.  M.  E. 
Non-sect. 
Af.M.E. 

M.E 

M.E 

Cong  — 
Bapt..... 
Cong. ... 
Non-sect. 


Bapt 

Cong..... 
O.S.P.SO. 

Bapt 

M.E 

M.E.  So.. 

Bapt 

Bapt 

M.E 


University). 

•Prom  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889V88. 

a  For  all  departments. 

6  This  institution  is  open  to  both  races,  and  the  figures  given  are  known  to  include 

•Reported  with  normal  schools. 


i 

o 

I 

a 


7 
0 


4 

4 
0 
3 
6 
6 


220 


7 

alO 

8 

15 

a7 
7 

13 
4 
9 
4 
9 

10 
7 


15 
11 
12 


11 

<«> 

7 


178 


1 
1 
8 


5 

«3 

1 

2 


e 
a 

QQ 


202 

209 


200 

237 

777 

58 

114 
138 


8.005 


218 

86 

14 

348 

52 

217 

419 

47 

283 

141 

181 

1C6 

171 

182 

58 

808 

47 

81 

£8 

(«) 
07 


3,177 

45 

10 
80 
33 
17 
alOO 
20 
21 
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jteffe'tV*  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1883~'8i — Continued. 


Name. 


Schools  of  theology— Con  tinned. 

Thalogkal  department  of  Straight  University . . . 

Ceuairj  Biblical  Institute 

Jickan  College   

neologteal  department  of  Biddla  University 

Tbcolopeal  department  of  Shaw  University* 

Theological  Seminary  of  Wilberforce  University  . 
Italogieal  department  of  Lincoln  University. . . . 

Boaltet  Institute 

Ifttologfcal  department  of  Allen  University* , 

inker  Theological  Institute  (Claflin  University)  . 
Theological  department  of  Boger  Williams  Uni- 
rersity. 

Tbeofegkal  course  in  Fiak  Unfrerrfty 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 
Theological  department  of  Bishop  Baptist  College. 

JUchmood  Institute 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University 

Way  land  Seminary 


Total 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


Law  department  of  Straight  University 

Law  department  of  Allen  University 

Law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University 

Total 


SCHOOLS  OF  UDIGDIB. 

Medical  School  (Shaw  University) . 


Raleigh,  N.  0... 
Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Tonnes*    Nashville,  Tenn 


Location. 


New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Jackson,  Miss 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.G 

Wilberforee,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Colombia,  S.  C 

Colombia,  8.  C 

Orangeburg,  8. 0 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Nashville,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn 


Marshall,  Tex.... 

Richmond,  Ta 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Washington,  B.C. 


New  Orleans, La... 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn... 
Washington,  D.  0. 


Medical  department  of  Howard  University 

Total ~ , 

SCHOOLS  FOB  TUB  DEAF  AJTD  DUHB  AXD  THB  BLDTD. 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  and 

theBUnd. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored  department) 
Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf- 


Washington,  D.  0. 


Cave  Spring,  Ga. 


Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  (colored  department). 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  (colored  department).* 

8emth  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb 
and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

T  hi  mss  up  School  for  the  Blind  (colored  department) 


Macon,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Jackson,  Miss. 


Raleigh,  N.  0. 


Cedar  Spring,  &  C. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


11 
*1 


Cong.  ... 

M.E 

Bapt 

PresD . . . . 

Bapt 

Af.  M.  E. 
Presb.... 

Bspt 

Af.  M  B. 

M.B 

Bapt 


Cong 
M.S. 


Bapt 

Bapt  .... 
Non-seot. 
Bspt 


I 


s 


1 

6 
5 

2 

4 

■  •  < 

5 

a 

2 


11 
1 

4 

1 

10 
6 
3 

79* 


5 

2 
3 
5 


15 


5 
9 

11 


25 


o5 
ol5 


29 


a 
o 

9 
w 


20 

106 


7 
50 

»  *  • 

20 
41 


20 
65 

10 
29 

17 
06 

39 
35 


800 


55 
5 
2 

37 


99 


21 
81 


141 


36 

10 

GO 

8 

8 


123 
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•  For  all  departments. 
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Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1883-^84. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida  * 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 
Indian  Territory 

Total 


Publio  schools. 


r 

i 


188,209 

74.429 

6,500 

47,683 

240,285 


94,678 
161,884 

68,409 
287,478 

44,796 
188,988 


107,829 
160,882 

80,086 

240,980 

8,037 

18,945 


2,032,926 


1 

J 


84,066 

87,688 

4,228 

80,822 

111,748 


20,228 
80,118 
81,827 

141,898 
26,181 

182,648 


101,691 

77,293 

66,160 

103, 310 

4,607 

9,683 


1,002,818 


Normal  schools. 


I 


7 
2 


1 
8 
2 

3 
1 
9 

1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
4 
1 
8 


.8 


42 

7 


9 

4 

6 

29 

7 
46 

1 

7 
86 
66 

8 
77 

6 
12 


56 


366 


I 


1,182 
611 


98 

90 

207 

476 

217 

2,088 

7 

267 

1,888 

1,808 

177 

1,082 

231 

822 


10,771 


Institutions  for 
secondary  in- 
struction. 


4 
1 


2 

8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 


8 
1 


6 
2 
6 
5 


.4 

I 


26 


11 

42 

6 

9 

8 


24 
8 


39 

4 
22 
28 


47 


228 


A 
P. 

£ 
641 


424 


170 


789 
68 


1,488 
424 
606 

1,446 


138 


8,696 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas, 

Georgia „ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Universities  and  col- 
leges. 


1 
2 

1 

4 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
8 

1 

1 


t 


7 
24 

16 
81 

18 

26 

7 

26 
23 


178 


\ 


218 

60 

848 

786 

404 
287 
171 
182 
864 
856 


67 
8,177 


Schools  of  theol- 
ogy- 


8 
1 
8 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
2 


I 


8 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 

5 

4 
16 

1 
10 

9 

H 


t 

85 

160 
20 
41 

106 

57 

20 
61 
104 
17 
66 
74 

"So 


8ehools  of  law. 


1 


1 
1 


i 

I 

H 


2 
8 


16 


E 


66 


6 
2 


87 
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of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race,  #c.  —  Cont'd. 


BUU»  and  Tenitoric 


Gsorgi* , 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 
Berth  Carotin* 
Snub  Carotin*. 


District  of  Columbia 


Total 


Schools  of  medi- 
cine. 


1 
1 


8 


i 

■8 


0 

11 


26 


Pi 

a 
ft 


81 


SI 
88 


141 


Schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind. 


1 


i 

1 

a> 
H 


7 
5 

16 


2 


p. 

a 


86 

16 

60 

8 

8 


28        128 


Talis  ekowinftho  number  of  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  by  institu- 
tions, without  reference  to  States. 


Class  of  institutions. 


Public  schools 

formal  schools — 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction 

CiuveraUies  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology • 

Schools  of  law • .t 

schools  of  medicine 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 

Total 


17,767 


Schools. 

Enrolment. 

017,603 

01,002,313 

66 

10,771 

47 

8,686 

21 

8,177 

26 

800 

4 

88 

8 

141 

7 

128 

1,026,118 


a  There  should  be  sdded  the  696  schools  in  free  States,  having  an  enrolment  of  64,322,  making  total 
smasher  of  colored  public  sohools  18,268  and  total  enrolment  in  them  1,066, 686.  This  makes  the  total 
umber  of  schools,  as  far  ae  reported,  18,422,  and  total  number  of  colored  race  under  instruction  in 
them  1,060,441.  In  free  States  in  which  no  separate  report  of  colored  sohools  is  made,  the  figures  of 
the  United  States  Census  of  1880  have  been  used. 

The  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  South  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  grave 
interest.  Of  the  many  questions  to  which  its  consideration  gives  rise  three  may  be 
regarded  as  of  chief  importance  s  Are  the  funds  devoted  to  this  purpose  sufficient  as 
compared  with  the  amounts  allowed  elsewhere  f  Is  the  instruction  adequate  f  Are 
the  results  more  and  more  encouraging,  whether  we  regard  the  number  brought  under 
instruction  or  the  effects  of  the  instruction  f  With  reference  to  the  first  inquiry 
information  is  furnished  in  the  forogoing  table  of  comparative  statistics  of  education 
in  the  8outh  and  in  Table  I,  Part  2,  Summary  B,  of  per  capita  expenditure.  It  will 
be  well  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  States  under  con- 
sideration as  compared  with  other  States,  remembering  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  races  share  alike  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  moneys.  What  a  State  really  pays  for  education  in  any  year 
is  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  fund  distributed  and  the  average  attendance  of  the 
pspik,  where  this  is  fully  and  correctly  given.  That  serious  errors  and  omissions  are 
■ads  by  local  authorities  with  reference  to  this  estimate,  especially  where  no  efficient 
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supervision  exists,  is  well  known.  However,  upon  such  showing  as  we  have,  I  call 
attention  to  a  few  comparative  statements: 

Florida,  with  a  population1  of  269,493,  school  age  being  6  to  21,  reports  an  expendi- 
ture, of  $4.80  per  capita  on  average  attendance ;  Rhode  Island,  population  being 
276,531,  school  age  5  to  16,  reports  $16.89  on  average  attendance. 

Georgia,  with  a  population  of  1,542,180,  school  age  being  6  to  18,  reports  $3.25  per 
capita  on  average  attendance ;  Iowa,  population  being  1,624,615,  school  age  5  to  21, 
reports  $19.50  per  capita  on  average  school  attendance. 

Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  combined  population  being  4,454,674,  the 
longest  school  age  6  to  21,  report  an  average  of  $5.22  per  capita  on  average  attendance ; 
Pennsylvania*,  with  a  population  of  4,2d2,891,  school  age  6  to  21,  reports  $12.52  per 
capita  on  average  attendance. 

West  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  618,457,  school  age  being  6  to  21.  reports  $7.56 
per  capita  on  average  attendance;  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  622,700,  school 
ag»  being  4  to  16,  reports  $19.64  per  capita  on  average  attendance. 

Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  combined  population  being  2,870,466, 
the  longest  school  age  being  from  5  to  20,  give  $10.21  as  the  per  capita  on  average 
attendance ;  Illinois,  population  being  3,077,871,  school  age  6  to  21,  reports  $19.99  per 
capita  on  average  attendance. 

Mississippi,  with  a  population  of  1,131,597,  school  age  being  5  to  21,  reports  $3.65 
per  capita  on  average  attendance;  New  Jersey,  population  being  1,131,116,  school  age 
5  to  18,  reports  $15.14  per  capita  on  average  attendance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  comparisons  further,  as  in  every  oaae  the  advan- 
tage is  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Northern  States. 

In  England  and  Wales,  for  1883,  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  in  average  at- 
tendance upon  public  Bchools  was  22. 1*.  3Jd.,  or  $10.40;  in  Scotland,  21.  2a.  ltd.,  or 
$10.25 ;  cost  for  providing  new  accommodation  not  being  included.  In  Malta  and 
Gozo,  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  same  year,  the  corresponding  expense  was 
11.  5«.  2f2.,  or  $6.13;  in  Victoria,  41.  0*.  3*<Z.,  or  $19.53 ;  in  South  Australia,  21. 16*.  7^., 
or  $13.77;  in  New  Zealand,  41.  3«.  7*4.,  or  $20.34. 

But  (to  return  to  our  own  oountry)  I  have  not  brought  into  this  consideration  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  school  age,  as  shown 
by  their  property  valuation.  This  would  hardly  make  the  case  stronger  than  the 
general  statements  .which  come  to  us  from  different  quarters. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  State  and  school  officers  of  the  Southern  States  are 
agreed  that  their  States  can  do  no  more  at  present.  They  admit  their  increasing 
prosperity;  they  point,  as  they  may  well  do,  to  the  rapid  increase  in  their  school 
funds,  amounting,  as  our  tables  show,  to  something  over  $2,000,000  since  1882 ;  but 
over  against  these  facts  they  call  to  mind  the  continued  depression  of  all  valuations  in 
their  midst,  the  long  prostration  of  business,  their  want  of  school  accommodations  and 
of  trained  teachers,  and,  above  all,  the  burden  of  illiteracy  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  they  declare  that  this  illiteracy  cannot  be  overcome  by  means  of  the  State  and 
local  funds  as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  the  particular  States  involved  and  of  the 
entire  nation  demand.    We  have  even  more  impartial  testimony  upon  this  point. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  says  in  his  latest  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund : 

The  States  which  comprise  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  fund  gradually  increase 
in  their  material  resources.  With  advancing  prosperity  come  corresponding  ability 
and  inclination  to  foster  general  education.  With  increased  taxable  property  school 
revenues  increase. 

But,  while  this  admission  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  trustees 
themselves,  the  facts  as  known  both  to  them  and  to  their  agent  were  still  such  as  to 
lead  them  to  renew  their  appeal  to  Congress  for  Federal  aid. 

Whether  the  instruction  given  in  the  colored  schools  meets  the  requirements  de- 


population In  each  oaae  is  taken  from  census  of  1680.    The  population  is  employed  at  inflfrattng 
that  the  States  compared  have  at  nearly  at  possible  equal  school  populations. 
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pends  largely  upon  the  money  appropriated,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  determines  the 
length  of  the  school  year  and  in  a  measure  the  quality  of  the  teachers.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  year  in  the  most  favored  States  of  th«  Union  is  from  7  to  9 
months  of  20  days  each.  All  reports  and  personal  observation  show  that  this  is  a 
limit  seldom  reached  in  the  States  under  consideration,  the  funds  oftentimes  allowing 
no  more  than  2  or  3  months  to  the  school  year.  As  to  teachers,  those  employed  in  the 
southern  cities  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  cities  of  other  sections.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  is  much  to  depress  the  service,  more,  apparently,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  These  drawbacks  are  not,  however,  more  unfavorable  to  the  progress 
of  the  colored  than  of  the  white  schools,  excepting  so  far  as  white  teachers  have  the 
advantage  in  inherited  aptitudes  and  domestic  and  social  surroundings.  Even  here  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  colored  schools  have  had  the  service  of  northern 
teachers,  who  gave  themselves  to  the  work  In  the  true  missionary  spirit;  as  a  rule  they 
were  trained  teachers,  so  that  their  instruction  not  only  has  taken  hold  of  the  moral 
nature  of  their  pupils,  but  at  the  same  time  has  been  characterised  by  excellent 
methods. 

The  table  indicates  what  the  various  religious  denominations  are  still  doing  in  this 
direction.  It  must,  however,  be  boine  in  mind  that  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  trained 
in  the  various  institutions  there  presented  have  been  and  will  be  drawn  to  the  cities 
and  to  schools  above  the  lower  grades ;  hence  the  rural  schools  must  look  to  other 
sources  for  qualified  teachers.  At  the  present  time  their  wants,  in  this  respect,  are 
only  too  apparent;  but  the  future  prospect  is  cheering,  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  supporting*  the  work  begun  are  forthcoming.  The  recent  policy  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  fund  has  done  much  to  create  throughout  the  South  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  matter.  The  fund  is  now  applied  chiefly  in  two  direc- 
tions, namely,  to  teachers'  institutes  and  to  normal  schools.  The  former  are  State 
institutes,  conducted  in  a  superior  manner  and  intended  to  furnish  a  model  for  local 
institutes ;  and  it  is  only  as  they  are  supplemented  by  the  latter  that  the  large  body 
of  rural  teachers  can  be  reached.  The  number  of  these  institutes  is  increasing  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  provide  for  them  out  of  local  or  State  funds. 
A  high  standard  of  training  canno^  however,  be  maintained  without  the  influence  of 
normal  schools;  so  that  we  look  to  the  condition  of  these  rather  than  to  that  of  sub- 
ordinate agencies  when  endeavoring  to  determine  what  are  the  prospects  of  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  force  of  any  section.  Normal  schools,  including  the  Normal 
College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  re- 
ceived from  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1884,  $19,068.  Of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  no  truer  words  could  be  spoken  than 
those  employed  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  in  his  report  for  1884 : 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  under  the  administration  of  its  accom- 
plished president,  is  almost  an  anomaly  in  educational  work.  Its  success  has  been 
extraordinary.  The  sixteenth  annual  report  shows  an  enrolment  of  654  students  of 
the  average  age  of  18  years,  representing  10  States  and  4  Territories.  "  The  record 
of  Hampton's  graduates  is  the  test  of  Hampton's  success."  They  largely  engage  in 
teaching,  and  do  such  satisfactory  work  that  the  applications  for  teachers  exceed  the 
supply.  An  important  change  in  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  tried.  Hereafter  each 
class  will  be  sent  out  for  one  year  of  teaching  or  other  practical  work.  It  is  thought 
that,  after  a  year  of  real  life  work,  the  student  will  come  back  with  valuable  experi- 
ence and  a  new  purpose.  Hampton  has  three  industrial  departments — the  household, 
the  agricultural,  the  mechanical  —  and  the  result  is  "  proving  that  industrial  training 
tends,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  not  against,  but  to  favor,  mental  progress.'' 

The  view  here  expressed  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  this  institution.  The  industrial  element  so  successfully  developed  at 
Hampton  has  been  introduced  in  a  number  of  the  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers. 

The  various  complications  that  have  affected  the  Nashville  Normal  College  for  the 
past  few  years  seem  to  be  happily  adjusted.  It  is  now  supported  by  the  liberal  appro- 
priation from  the  State  treasury  of  f  10,000  per  annum  and  by  a  contribution  of  $9,000 
per  annum  from  the  Peabody  fund.    The  year  has  witnessed  substantial  additions  to 
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its  resources,  the  chief  being  the  Ewing  Gymnasium  and  the  improvements  In  Linds- 
ley  Hall,  "by  means  of  which/'  to  quote  Eben  S.  Stearns,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  and  president  of  the  Normal  College,  "the  college  will  he  put  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  working  chemical  laboratories  in 
the  South." 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  introduce  specific  statements  from  the  current  reports  of 
State  superintendents  showing  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  the  Southern  States 
to  establish  normal  schools  and  to  equip  them  for  their  work,  statements  which  are  con- 
firmed by  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  but  space  forbids  that  I  should  longer 
dwell  upon  this  subject. 

The  increase  of  enrolment  and  of  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  for  col- 
ored  children  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  surest  evidences  of  progress.  So  far  as 
this  can  be  exactly  shown,  it  is  brought  out  in  the  tables  of  my  successive  reports 
and  in  the  abstracts  of  the  appendix.  Since  1882  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  in- 
crease of  enrolment  in  the  colored  sohools  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  199,331.  As  a  rule,  average  attendance  increases  with  the  increase  of 
enrolment.  Under  this  head  Hon.  Q.  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia, 
having  presented  a  carefully  prepared  table  showing  the  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  in  the  common  schools  of  his  State  since  1871,  says: 

This  table  shows  continuous  progress,  without  any  backward  movement:  a  thing 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  Southern  State. 

South  Carolina  has  been  working  against  peouliar  difficulties;  nevertheless,  prog- 
ress has  there  been  maintained.  In  Mississippi  and  Florida  the  outlook  is  more  hope- 
ful than  formerly.  In  Louisiana  the  school  system  has  muoh  to  contend  with,  and 
more  especially  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but  prominent  citizens  have  been  roused 
to  thoughtful  concern  in  the  matter  and  have  organised  a  society  to  promote  publio 
eduoation  in  the  city  and  State.  In  Kentucky,  Superintendent  Pickett,  after  the 
most  persistent  effort,  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  in  the  legislature  of  a 
school  bill,  by  a  majority  of  21  votes,  which  "  increases  the  school  fund  more  than 
$200,000 ;  gives  counties  power  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  whole  county ;  abolishes 
the  district  idea  and  makes  the  county  the  unit ;  provides  for  county  superintendents 
instead  of  commissioners ;  makes  trustees  finable  for  failure  to  provide  suitable  school- 
houses  ;  makes  the  school  month  90  days ;  forbids  a  change  in  text  books  more  than 
once  in  5  years;  and  provides  for  model  teachers'  institutes,"  In  the  remaining  States 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  progress  reported  for  several  successive  years. 

While  the  condition  of  school  attendance  and  support  is  so  gratifying,  evidences  are 
not  wanting  that  work  carried  on  in  the  past  has  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
morals,  industrial  habits,  and  general  intelligence  of  the  colored  people.  This  is  more 
and  more  apparent  to  me  as  official  duty  calls  me  year  after  year  to  renew  my  per- 
sonal observation  of  different  sections  of  the  South,  and  my  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  so  many  eminent  men,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field,  that  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be  refuted. 
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Tail*  shoving  the  amount  and  deposition  of  thesums  disbursed  from  the  Peabody  fund  from 

1868  to  1884,  inclusive,  \ 


Virginia 

Bert*  Carolina, 
tain  Carolina. 


1868. 


84,760 
2,700 
8,660 

8,682 


1809. 


1,000 
1,838 
8,700 


#12,700 
8,860 
7,800 
9,000 
1,850 
6,  TOO 
9,000 
10,500 


4,800 


86,400 


187a 


4,300 
11,900 
10.900 


90,000 


810,900 

7,800 

8,050 

6,000 

6,980 

5,960 

6,600 

6,000 

1,000 

11,050 

15,050 

18,000 


187L 


90,600 


1018,960 
8,780 
8,500 

8,800 
6,650 
5,800 
8,260 
12,400 


1872. 


0,200 

22,650 

9,150 


829,700 

8,260 

600 

6,000 
6,200 
9,900 
4,650 
11,600 


1873. 


886,700 
9,760 
1,600 
18,750 
7,700 
6,000 
6,800 


1874. 


12,250 
28,250 
17,900 


100,000 


180,000 


11,400 
27,800 
15,760 


881,760 

14,800 

200 

6,500 
0,900 
9,700 
6,700 
2,760 
1,000 
3,600 
88,100 
15,100 


187,160 


184.000 


1875. 


1876. 


828,860 

16,900 

100 

9,760 

1,800 

2,200 

5,400 

1,000 

1,850 

1,600 

27,150 

10,600 


101,000 


017,800 
8,050 
4,150 
8,700 
1,000 
5,600 
9,950 
2,000 
4,450 
1,000 
10,100 
8,000 


76,800 


II arth  Garonne 
South  Caroline, 
G 

▲ 
H 

Ti 
▲ 

Wert  Virginia* 
Total.... 


1877. 


818,250 
4,900 
4,800 
4,000 
6,600 
8,700 
6,990 
8,000 

10,800 
6,800 

16,850 
6,810 


89,400 


1878. 


815,850 
4,500 

3,600 
6,000 
8,900 
1,100 


8,000 
6,660 

6,000 

14,600 

6,050 


77,250 


1879. 


$9,850 
6,700 
4,260 
6,500 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
7,850 
7,700 
6,000 

12,000 
4,000 


74,850 


1880. 


86,800 
8,060 
2,700 
6,800 
2,600 
1,200 
4,200 
4,800 

27,500 
7,200 

10,900 
2,000 


78,160 


1881. 


85,160 
4,126 
4,050 
5,800 
2,000 
1,800 
8,960 
1,700 

10,800 
4,000 
6,600 
2,000 


1882. 


88,284 
6,486 
6,876 
8,590 
8,725 
8,076 
4,975 
6,900 

17,500 
6,075 

12,800 
2,800 


60,875 


80,384 


1888. 


84,125 
8,850 
4,225 
6,900 
8,925 
6,775 
4,400 
8,126 

18,000 
4,050 

12,600 
8,100 


71,175 


1884 


86,200 
6,075 
4,400 
4,900 
2,100 
6,000 
8,060 
8,645 
6,750 
2,950 

13,476 
2,850 


59,995 


Total. 


8251,859 
126,885 
66,250 
114,052 
68,700 
79,000 
88,653 
88,070 

no,  ooo 

95,475 
273,625 
129,010 


1,476,679 


The  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  rand  from  1868  to  1884,  inclusive,  amount  to 
$1,476,579.  In  1888  they  showed  increase  over  several  preceding  years,  since  which 
they  have  again  declined  a  little.  Fonr  States,  Virginia,  Booth  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Louisiana,  received  larger  appropriations  than  in  1883,  while  Texas  shows  a 
smaller  appropriation  than  for  several  years.  Properly  managed,  the  magnificent 
school  fund  of  the  last  named  State  will  eventually  render  it  quite  independent  of 
any  outside  aid  and,  so  far  as  school  money  goes,  will  place  it  among  the  leading  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  the  Peabody  fund  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded.  The  present  agent,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  has  continued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  giving  his  personal  inspection  and  counsel  to  every 
part  of  the  States  aided.  He  has,  moreover,  accomplished  great  and  lasting  results 
by  his  eloquent  and  pointed  addressee  before  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
participating  in  the  fond.    His  adaptation  to  efforts  of  this  kind  is  so  marked  that 
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the  citizens  of  Kentucky  urged  him  to  come  into  their  midst  and  assist  in  creating  a 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
By  invitation  of  the  general  assembly  of  that  State  he  addressed  that  body  on  the 
(subject,  and  thereby  materially  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  school  bill  previ- 
ously mentioned  in  these  pages. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 

Table  showing  the  amount  and  disposition  of  th&stms  disbursed  from  tKe  John  F.  Slater 

fund  for  1883  and  1834. 


TT 


Alabama. 


Georgia 

Kentn<7ky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi  .... 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 
Special 

Total 


1883. 


$2,100 
6,200 


1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

050 


2,000 


10,290 


1884. 


$2,450 
500 

1,000 
602 

2,000 
740 
750 

4,826 
600 

2,000 

1,000 
550 


17,107 


Total. 


H650 
6,700 
1,000 

602 
8,600 
2,740 
2,750 
5,275 

600 
4,000 
1,000 

650 


33,357 


The  John  F.  Slater  fund,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  consists  of  $1,000,000,  con- 
veyed in  1882  by  Mr.  Slater  to  several  gentlemen  in  trust  for  the  eduoation  of  the 
freedmen  of  the  South.  The  general  agent,  Dr.  A.  O.  Haywood,  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  personal  examination  of  the  conditions  bearing  upon  this  particular  branch  of  edu- 
cational work  in  the  South  and  presented  to  the  trustees  a  detailed  report  based  upon 
the  same.  After  this  report  had  been  fully  considered  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  as  to  the  plan  of  operations : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  present  this  board  confine  its  aid  to  such  schools  as  are  best 
fitted  to  prepare  young  colored  men  and  women  to  become  useful  to  their  race  ;  and 
that  institutions  which  give  instruction  in  trades  and  other  manual  occupations  that 
will  enable  colored  youths  to  make  a  living  and  to  become  useful  citizens  be  carefully 
sought  out  and  preferred  in  appropriations  from  this  fund ;  and  that,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  scholars  receiving  aid  from  this  foundation  shall  be  trained  to  some  manual 
occupation  simultaneously  with  their  mental  and  moral  instruction;  and  that,  to  ini- 
tiate the  policy  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the  sum  of  $20,000  be  appropriated  and 
spent  under  the  direction  of  the  general  agent  during  the  year  1883. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund,  as  reported  in  the  table,  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  this  plan,  which  greatly  extends  the  industrial  training  of  the  oolored  youth  of 
the  South.  Out  of  twenty-three  institutions  aided,  nineteen  applied  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  amount  received  by  them  to  establishing  or  improving  industrial 
departments. 

Additional  resolutions  adopted  by  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  of  October  16, 1883, 
allowed  the  general  agent  to  devote  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000  in  aiding  suitable 
young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine  among  their  people, 
and  another  thousand  for  the  benefit  of  students  showing  exceptional  gifts  and  prom- 
ise of  usefulness.    Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Meharry  Medical  College, 
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h'Mhytfle,  Tenn.,  received  the  benefits  of  the  former.  For  the  ensuing  year  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $4,000  is  allowed  for  these  special  purposes.  The  importance  of  aiding 
in  the  work  of  medical  instruction  cannot  be  overestimated.   As  shown  by  our  tables, 

only  three  schools  of  medicine  are  available  for  the  training  of  colored  doctors  in  the 

Southern  States,  and  no  one  of  these  has  in  full  the  resources  which  the  work  requires. 
Through  the  wise  counsels  of  the  trustees  and  the  large  knowledge,  energy,  aud 

experience  of  the  general  agent,  the  Slater  fund  promises  inestimable  benefits  to  the 

coined  people. 
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l 
2 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Cities. 


Little  Rock,  Ark 

Lm  Angeles,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal*  . . 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo.  (|of  city ) 
Bridgeport,  Conn*  . . 

Danbory,  Conn* 

Derby,  Conn 

Greenwich,  Conn* . . 
Hartford,  Conn*  .... 

Meriden,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn  «. 
New  Britain,  Conn . . 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
New  London,  Conn  . 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn*  — 
Waterbnry,  Conn . . . 
Windham, Conn*  ... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Key  West,  Flajr — 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Colnmbns,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Alton,  111 

Belleville,  111 

Bloomington,  111  — 

Chicago,  HI 

Decatnr,Ill 

Elgin,  111 „.-. 

Freeport,  111 

Galesburg,  HI 

Joliet,IU 

Moline.lll 

Ottaws,Ill 


13,138 

11,163 

34,555 

21,420 

283,959 

12,667 

10,282 

35,829 

29,148 

11,666 

11,060 

7,892 

42,661 

18,340 

/H.732 

13,079 

01,888 

10,687 

13,966 

21,148 

11,297 

20,270 

8,264 

42,478 

10,940 

37,409 

10,128 

12,749 

80,709 

8,975 

13,404 

17,180 

503,185 

9,547 

8,787 

8,516 


6-21 
6-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
6-17 
6-21 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-21 
6-21 
0-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


I 


11,437  !  6-21 
16, 149  I  6-21 
7,800  !  6-21 
7,834     6-21  > 


ft 

I 

.o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

0 

£ 

fc 

1 


& 

& 

I 

I 

0 


9 


"8 
I 

a 

0 


6,876 
5,091 
9,608 
7,669 
55,880 
3,589 
2,498 


7,587 
2,903 
3,558 
1,939 
9,660 
4,889 
1,595 
3,812 
16,280 
2,009 
8,296 
5,043 
2,730 
5,688 
2,018 


•3,416 

12,000 

3,655 

3,413 

6,056 


4,777 
6,988 
155,166 
3,488 
5,215 
2,935 
4,678 
5,783 
2,353 
3,280 


8 


12 

1,617 

36 

14 

2,435 

49 

18 

6,983 

140 

13 

90 

70 

687 

7 

45 
89 

11 

8,867 

83 

14 

4,384 

91 
49 

9 

2,443 

55 

16 
12 
6 
9 
86 
10 
11 
23 


22 
6 

21 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 

10 

60 
6 
8 
5 
7 

10 


6,865 
3,011 
991 
2,100 
10,875 
2,000 


29 

4152 

61 


168 
189 
202 

187 
208 
194 
186 


194 


22  '  198 

38  ;  188 

261  '  200 

40  t 


4,227 


7,090 


6,000 
1,414 


42 

99 
d35  ! 

60  !  199 

<&9  ; 

160 

21 


196 
180 
81  :  200 


8,000 
1,819 


2,800 

56,563 

1,784 


1.800 
1,900 
2,359 


35 

186 

59 

175 

25 

193 

43 

197 

69 

176 

1,151 

195 

31 

176 

29 

188 

83 

196 

87 

175 

51 

198 

82 

80 

197 

PnpOs. 


I 


3,092 
3,479 
7,946 
4,703 

40,752 
2,826 
2,508 
6,748 
5,482 
2,328 
3,033 
1,437 
7,617 
3,858 
914 
1,979 

12,668 
1,847 
2,126 
3,992 
1,757 
4,071 
1,293 
8,370 
1,129 
5,676 
1,649 
1,810 
8,168 
1,425 
2,127 
8,861 

79,465 
2,133 
1,931 
1,653 
2,096 
2,938 
1,863 
1,657 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

forl882-'88. 
a  Assessed  valuation. 
§•  Exclusive  of  furniture. 


'J 

£1 
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io 


i.« 

2,186 

5,563 

3,346 

30,827 

1,912 

1,560 

8,766 

8,619 

dl,633 

dl,963 

788 

44,615 

2,100 

600 

1,334 

9,042 

dl,184 

41,433 

42,827 

41,152 


d721 
5,791 
800 
6,286 
1,296 
1,400 
2,025 
1,075 
1,820 
2,478 
64,047 
1,555 
1,302 
1,281 
1,536 
1,995 
11,159 
1,271 


7  <    1,600 
e  In  1881. 

4  For  the  winter  term. 

*  These  statistics  are  for  the  Middletown  City 
school  district  only. 


crrr  bchooia 


lxvh 


ciHea  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over. 


13 


1M 


2,000 


•$5,764,000 
48,000,000  j 

•28, 818, 180  ! 

al2, 000, 000 

0222,330,400 

14, 000, 000 


■ell,  820,127 

•5,358,496 

08,084,508 

•63,639,027 

040,801,838 

15,000,000 

«5,.*00,  000 

9,000,000 

•44,808,877 

•6,789,897 

•5,419,859 

•18,119,743 

aft,  020, 103 

•8.482,486 

•09, 800, 810 

28,659,573 

1,403,458 

26,000,000 

6,500,000 

9,000,000 


««8 


281 


10, 677, 870 
8(9,641,064 
8,477,492 
7,168,056 
6,000,000 
8,380,286 
•2,099,727 


696,750 
171,500 
400,550 
207,000 
8,125,000 
129,250 
159,595 
5547,828 


88,600 


219,000 
113,000  ' 
163,000  I 
674,787  1 
60,000 
135,000 
203,000 

350,000 

828,061 
13,000 

150,000 
55,000 

t70, 100 

143,500 

124,500 

242,907 

3,703,300 

116,000 

88,250 

83,150 

127,150 

187,300 

60,130 


14 


7.83 


8 


1.88 


a 


is 


824,436 
93,520 

184,906 

116,955 

704, 199 
66,032 
79,856 

202,090 
77,246 
26,244 
87,462 
13,749 

226,959 
39,748 
82,269 
24,272 

372,018 
23,558 
80,166 
65,981 
28,182 

136,238 
15,585 

187,397 

6,720 

58,665 

17,814 

{27,396 
51,172 


15.9  63,546 
6.47;   73,262 

10.321,517,798 
41,071 
54,066 
28,848 
26,527 
67,490 
56,535 

18.5        82,720 


4,582,104 
/Total  population  of  the  town. 
§  Iaelndiag  Monroe  ooontj. 
a  Total  axpenaea  per  capita. 
i  Thaw  figure*  are  lor  the  whole  oonnty. 


Expenditures. 


a 


g 


16 


11,198 

13,688 

1,852 

52,188 
1,570 
1,419 


12,211 

2,195 

376,348 

8,090 

29,055 

542 


i 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  publio 
aohoola. 


IT 


18 


#17,909 
40,704 

126,864 
56,047 

526,988 
84,922 
88,800 


619  48 
24  30 

18  06 
22  85 

19  05 


90 


a5  55) 


13  40 

15  85 
20  10 


8  85 


(19  20) 


17  97 


11  12 


899 


630,832 
83,841 

167, 455 
85,949 

785, 474 
68,858 
55,751 

165,923 
68,105 
40,136 
40,027 
18,674 

224,106 
41,248 
27,687 
25,615 

868,048 
28,444 
80,108 
61,270 
23,132 

133,699 
14,788 

124,066 

7,536 

58,665 

17,818 

£7,556 
49,395 


46,933 

52.152 
1,413,916 

32,241 

50,108 

25,348 

28,304 

69,396 

89,650 

22,763 
School  census  of  1880. 
Includes  total  ooet  of  evening  aohoola. 
Apparently  for  day  schools  only. 


4  28 


(a9  42) 
9  10 


4  92 
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Table  II.— Summary  of  school  statistic*  of  citie$ 


%i 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
60 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 


62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Cities- 


o 

s 
a 

9 

d 
3 


0, 
8. 


1 

a 
% 


81,086 
27,268 
13.129 
11,659 
19,743 
26,880 
75,056 

9,357 
14,860 
11,198 

8,945 
16,423 
12,742 
13,280 
26,042 

7,680 
10,104 

9,052 

18,063 

21,831 

A22.408 

22,254 

12,117 

8,295 

9,004 

15,105 

8,510 

16,546 

15,452 

29,720 

123,758 

20,433 

8,036 

216,090 

9,555 

8,665 

16,856 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 


i 

i 

i 


4 


Peoria,  111 

Qcinoy,Hl 

Rockford,Hl 

Bock  Island,  HI 

Springfield,  HI 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 
Jeflersonville,  Ind  .. 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison,  Ind 

New  Albany,  Ind . . . 

Richmond,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . . . 

Vinoennes,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Council  Blnffs,  Iowa 
Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 
Des  Moines   (west 
side),  Iowa.* 

Dabuqae,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

M  ascatine,  Iowa 

Ottam  wo,  Iowa 

Atchison,  Eons 

Lawrence, Eons  ..... 
Leavenworth,  Kans , 

Topeka,Kan* , 

Covington,  ICy*- ..... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

Paducah.Ky 

Now  Orleans,!* ..... 

Anborn,  Me* 

Augusta,  Me 

Bangor,  Me.... 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1862-'83. 
a  Includes  expenditure  for  rent  and  repairs. 
6  Based  on  average  number  belonging. 
e  Assessed  valuation. 


U. 
8, 
6, 
3, 
8, 
14, 
85, 
8, 
7, 
4, 
3, 
6. 

6, 
6. 

». 
3, 
8, 
8, 
7, 
», 
*, 

10, 
4, 
2, 
8, 
4, 
8, 
6. 
7, 
10, 
66, 

% 

6L 

8, 

2, 


803 
993 
266 
736 
033 
701 
010 
693 
600 
871 
920 
364 
522 
058 
748 
642 


368 
244 
439 
412 

941 
931 
800 
042 
985 
110 
996 
081 
519 
932 
923 


456 
055 
161 
240 


& 

a 

i 

1 

1 


(4 

% 

a 


12 
9 

11 

11 
7 
9 

29 
5 
7 
6 
7 


9 

7 
12 

4 
13 

6 
15 
13 

6 

9 
9 

10 
8 
5 

10 


18 

6 

80 

5 

6 

51 

30 

26 

85 


i 

u 


o 

i 

o 


8,221 
2,700 
1,990 
2,500 
4,138 
12,837 
L900 
2,150 
1,784 
1,700 


2,327 
2,150 
4,120 
904 
2,422 
1,779 
2,718 
4,204 
2,414 

8,650 
2,241 
1,700 
1,500 
1,740 
1,600 
3.000 
3,298 
4,000 


2,540 
965 


2,200 


3,626 


I 


e 

! 

P 


106 
60 
62 
40 
60 
104 
270 
86 
51 
35 
31 
55 
51 
43 
91 
21 
48 
42 
51 
86 
51 

72 
50 
85 
26 
30 
25 
48 
53 
67 

871 
45 
15 

891 
51 
43 


s 

1 
1, 

If 


I 


8 


196 
196 
177 
180 
195 
185 
186 
190 
194 
177 
170 
178 
178 
195 
196 
179 
187 
197 
197 
187 


188 
200 
187 
168 
160 
178 
157 
190 
204 
200 
205 
134 
175 


Pupils. 


I 

58 
•8 


5,972 
3,844 
2,862 
2,118 
2,828 
3,886 
14,295 
1,835 
3.065 
1,929 
1,670 
3,071 
2,580 
2,236 
4,545 
1,147 
2,645 
2,200 
2,809 
5,401 
2,875 

8.928 

2,557 

1,650 

2,000 

2,570 

2.005 

8,508 

4,695 

8,442 

21,897 

2,617 

979 

21,641 

11,550 

1,239 

2,920 


4 

< 


lO 


4,031 
2,335 
2,560 
1,636 
2,234 
2,991 
10, 411 
1,324 
1,700 
1,418 
1,117 
2,123 
1,846 
L512 
3,377 
784 
1,769 
1,500 
1,558 
8.534 
1,796 

2,625 
1.821 
1,400 
1.4  to 
2,333 
1,429 
2,410 
3.086 
2,475 

14,731 

L953 

759 

18,794 


*i945 


d  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 

«  This  is  tbe  sum  of  the  items  given,  though 

the  reported  total  is  but  636,785. 
/  Apparently  includes  8tate  tax. 
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miming  7,500  inhabitants  and  over — Continued. 
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im 


025 


500 


201 
1,000 
1.000 

2,700 


200 

2<W 
1.148 

400 
1,400 

450 
2.500 


200 
10.000 


3 

M 

2® 

n 

•  12 

•i 


i 


8 

a 


19 


$18,000,000 

04,356.276 

7,828,139 


g 


u 
P. 


I, 


13 


12,026,980 

53,973,000 

«3, 800, 000 

21,000.000 

e3, 925, 800 

2,206,500 

7,000.000 

10.000,000 

17,406,360 

•14,797,720 

5,500,000 

6,0u0,000 

4,81)0,000 

8,000,000 

18,000,000 

13,000,000 


cS,  481, 156 


6,788,823 
6,000,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,500,000 

63,927,077 

12,000,000 

4,000,000 

ell5,275,126 

«5, 280, 000 


♦9,931,231 


6211,640 
145,284 
100,000 
204,000 
237,250 
1,023,102 

73,445 
203,000 
146,000 

81,090 
158,000 
153,000 
145,000 
230.909 

44,500 
142,500 

90,500 
144,300 
291,200 
247,500 

170,000 
100,000 
115,000 
65,150 
182,000 


180,000 
186,000 
204,500 
892,936 
134,500 

33,700 
728.000 
106,000 

58,000 
150,000 


1% 

i 

M 

-OH 

Hi 

«e  ••s 
H 


14 


6.6 


4 

P. 


e 
H 


15 


8.6 
2 


6 

8 


5.14 
2.5 
3. 4 


15 

19 

14.25 

14 

H 

11 
9 


11 
10 

8 

6 

7 

2.5 

3 

2.8 


$105,064 

49,268 

51,338 

81,809 

•40,737 

174, 766 

284.078 

36,085 

46,314 

25,878 

31,424 


Expenditure*. 


0 


a 

sa 

*  o 


16 


97,989 
09,492 
92,872 


58,598 
40,377 
61,7*W 
91.364 
61,349 

57,868 
41,859 


54,470 
22,686 
16, 615 
53,198 
65,496 
64,158 

863,048 
29,319 
10,298 

198,371 
20,000 
22,124 
85,101 


a$10, 653 

1,317 

12,301 

172 

10, 462 

8,081 

22,180 

11,827 

24,000 

837 


i 

I 

o 

I 


17 


42,200 

5,104 

410 


23,529 
9,325 

11,917 
2,667 

10,359 

7,468 
8,610 


19, 654 

325 

401 

8,136 

1,493 


10,871 
800 


645,515 
29,545 

427, 210 
19,498 
32,107 
41,477 

155,688 
14,458 

d26,004 
14,805 

412,158 


i 


M 

1 


18 


25,627 
18.084 
48,472 


16,180 
17,848 
23,462 
(253,883 
80,223 

36,853 
23,390 


11,890 
15,850 
10,700 
21,800 
22,844 
85,949 

192,028 

20,299 

6,075 

169,645 
14,859 


25,459 


6107,477 
46,272 
51,383 
30, 814 
41,852 
71,209 

238,457 
32,090 
58,624 
21,062 
19, 113 
02,9uO 
76,579 
38.249 
63,^98 


Average  expen- 
ses i>cr  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
anco  in  public 
schools. 
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s 

ft 

_  a 


a 


19 


6$10  59 
13  38 
10  63 
18  56 


52,689 

37,688 
53,322 
71,940 
59,217 

67,371 
89,589 


54,470 
22,022 

416,089 

/48,533 
44,415 
48,989 

285,448 

28,854 

8,953 

206,386 
19, 140 
19,167 
35,101 


16  79 
15  73 

11  90 
15  35 

12  13 
10  81 


15  50 
12  42 
15  09 


io  o:. 

13  00 

16  40 
15  63 

17  70 

14  03 


7  72 


£ 


H 


3» 

I- 

•9 


a 


63  59 

3  48 
3  82 


4  41 
4  17 


248 
832 


8  11 
4  21 
2  90 


4  79 

3  33 
65J 

4  50 
7  32 

4  05 


930 

8  95 

7  10 

1  10 

8  11 

2  71 


1(15  42) 


15  07 

11  21 
845 

12  58 


8  56 
200 


282 


f  This  Is  for  Incidental  or  contingent 

only, 
a  For  the  entire  city. 
4  Ixdnajy  o/nsnonat  paid  fog  Jndahfiitaoio. 


j  Total  of  reported  items. 
k  Baaed  on  average  enrolment. 
I  Estimated. 
At  For  the  summer  term. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
61 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 


63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
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78 

79 

60 

81 

82 

83 

64 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

98 

97 

98 

09 

100 

1C1 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 


Cities. 


Bath,  He 

Biddeford,  Me* 

Lewieton,  Me 

Portland,  Me* 

Rockland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Frederick,  Md* 

Attleboro',  Mass*. . . . 

Beverly,  Mass* 

Boston,  Mass 

Brookline, Mass  ..... 
Cambridge,  Mass*  . . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Clinton,  Mass 

Fall  Hirer,  Mass 

Fitohbnrg,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass* 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Marlborough,  Mass. . 

Milford.Mass 

Natick,  Mass* 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Newburyport,  Mass* 

Newton,  Mass 

North  Adams,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass . 

Peabody.Maas 

Pittsfield, 
Salem,  Mass* 
Somerville, 
Springfield,  Mass  . 
Taunton,  Mass 


3 

00 

O 

g 


1 

& 


7,874 
12,651 
19,083 
83,810 

7,599 
832,313 

8,659 
11,111 

8,456 
862,839 

8,057 
62,069 
21,783 
11,286 

8,029 
48,961 
12,429 
19,829 
18, 472 
21,915 
59,475 
36,274 
12,017 
10,127 

0,310 

8,479 
26,845 
13,538 
16,995 
10, 191 
12,172 

9,028 
18,364 
27,563 
24,933 
88,840 
21,218 


I 


8 

! 


4-21 

4-21 

4-21 

4-21 

4-21 

0-21 

6-21 

5-15 

5-15 

5-16 

5-15 

5-16 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5- 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-16 


J 

! 

i 


2,850 
4,210 
6,561 
10, 978 
2,227 
c86, 961 


66,500 
1,499 

10,870 

J5,000 
1,908 
1,742 

11,128 
2,620 
4,088 


5,234 
12,222 
7,271 
2,840 
2,053 
1,750 


5,150 
2,611 
8,564 
2,720 
2,463 


2,995 


5,478 
6,566 
3,858 


6 

I 

] 

8 


s 

S 

a 


15 
26 
29 
21 
11 
63 
10 


160 


80 
14 
10 
12 
38 
18 


15 
43 
31 
10 
15 
10 


24 


20 
12 
25 
7 
27 


19 
25 
31 


I 

■ 

a 

I 


% 


1,835 


6,326 


00,558 


4,000 
1,590 


0,863 
3,128 
4,154 


8,304 


6,660 
2,444 
2,863 
2,414 


5,450 
2,236 
4,025 
2,100 
2,415 
1,»X> 
2,460 


5,000 
6,747 
4,501 


I 

O 

i 


86 
86 
57 

139 
82 

848 
17 
62 
34 
1,297 
39 

200 
98 
36 
80 

227 
56 
96 
83 
81 

228 

159 
59 
47 
41 
48 

125 
42 

101 
48 
C2 
40 
60 
94 

103 

124 
90 


6 

\ 

a  2 

-c3 


I 


I 


8 


184 
183 
190 

•  *  •  • 

203 
150 


206 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

201 
195 
197 

•  •  •  • 

187 
192| 

■  •  *  • 

198 
193 
194 
192 
178 
H74 

175 
1941 
190 
fi!86 
ol76 
195 
197 

»  •  •  • 

188 
200 
195 


Pupils. 


9 

8 

it 
r 


$ 


1,950 
1,874 
2,736 
6,737 
1,302 

d37,546 
1,055 
2,082 
1,421 

A58.649 
1,612 
9,395 
4,582 
2,027 
1,657 

411,677 
2,981 
4,089 
8,420 
4,287 
8,889 
6,919 
2,227 
2,218 
1,758 
1,709 
4,683 
2,216 
4,102 
2,484 
2,540 
1,707 
2,861 
8,464 
5,726 
6,720 
4,353 


i 


< 


1 


10 


1. 

1,706 

4,412 


31,601 
760 
1,881 
1,114 
i51,477 
1,275 
7,231 
8,247 


1,851 
17,284 
2,169 
8,848 
2,406 
2.4C6 
6,909 
5,398 
1,651 
1,662 
1,898 
1,315 


ml,  665 
2,954 
1,784 


1, 
2,067 

2,884 
4,191 
4,688 
2,853 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  d  Number  on  roll  November  20, 1883. 

forl882-'88.  * In  1881. 

a  Assessed  valuation.  /  Total  of  reported  items. 

b  Does  not  include  expenditure  for  permanent  g  Amount  raised  by  taxes  tor  wages  of  teachers, 

repairs.  board,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms, 

c  School  osnsus  of  1879.  h  Average  number  belonging  February,  1884. 
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mia'm*g7,oQ0  inhabitant*  and  over — Continued. 


Pupil*. 


-5 


.3 
X 


1 


n 

60 

100 
1000 
1,200 


o 
1°" 

c 
H 


19 


280 

00 

32 

7,310 

900 

1,752 

000 

1,065 

35 

*.» 
0 


16,847,956 

6,000,000 

•10, 679, 926 

82,642,755 

•3, 651, 500 

•350, 000, 000 


I 


•♦4,934,941 
••8,613, 650 
662,402,671 
•25,822,900 
•50,576,180 

25,000,000 
6,738,287 

•6,125,548 


1,560 
8,000 


•16,481,876 

15,000,000 

•#10,787,088 

20,000,000 

60,825,000 

24,456,908 

•11,448,050 

•8,822,608 

5,200,000 

0*4,655,068 

•80,288,606 

•7,417,698 

27,124,088 

6, 666, 666 

•8*654,269 

•8,707,250 

0,547,250 

••28,767,679 

•28,812,900 

•84,587,259 

20,201,797 

i  Tnnhwiftig  Horace 
J  Estimated, 
ft  Than  «m  alto 
which  there 


8i 


13 


897,000 

95,000 

179,500 

336,240 

41,100 

1,840,000 

28,650 


7,792,650 
121,800 


435,000 
98,885 


184,088 
167,000 


198,009 
668,760 
536,683 
195,429 
65,300 
78,600 


70 

100 

25 

150 

1,290 


152 


398,600 
97,600 
448,600 
142,000 
127,885 
116,000 
86,800 


14 


5,48 


4.89 


4.75 


15 


Expenditures. 


16 


11,200 
6,997 


$13,531 
17,365 
21,591 
60,768 


24,573      496,435 


12,927 

435 

455,782 


12,070 

16,650 

1,121 


pl8,500 
016,765 
1,147,868 


/82,963 

/ 19, 325 
1,908,586 


862,082 
552,600 
220,000 

Hum  School  for  the  Deaf. 


evening  drawing  school,  in 
enrolled  186  pupils  under  7 


137,320 
45, 513 
16,1X5 
15,700 
98,293 
28,916 
40,869 

.946, 000 
31,049 

116,208 
75,794 
30,243 
18,576 
15,817 

jfl7,000 
63,482 


8 

s 


© 


18 


818,798 
22,915 

630,437 
91,144 
12,885 

667,972 


Averageexpen- 
sea  per  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


a 

1* 


!• 


179, 010 
73,763 
26,716 
23,408 

151,456 
47,078 
65,808 

/B3.493 
63,905 

231,220 

118, 377 
42,492 
26,061 
23,129 

/18.537 
91,299 
26,407 

145,075 
26,339 
41,734 
24,244 
83,329 

/Bl,784 
94,662 

118,734 
65,706 


70, 023  145, 075  24  82  18  87 

16, 831  26, 339  10  63  8  87 
22,549 

18,506  24,244  14  21  3  89 
24,560 
966,288 

09,288  94,662  16  96  5  62 

79, 564  118, 734  17  61  5  70 

40,500  65,706  14  86  4  38 

I  In  the  high  school,  193  days. 
m  For  the  summer  term, 
n  In  high  and  grammar  schools ;  171  in  primary 

schools. 
•  In  the  high  school,  196  days. 


$14  56 
18  53 
13  60 


15  71 


18  99 
14  63 

19  28 


14  78 
13  50 


14  55 
17  09 
14  46 
19  68 

11  68 

12  07 


18  11 


5 

a* 

e 
v 


M 


83  81 
4  81 
3  68 


465 


296 

8  48 


4  76 
898 


508 
6  20 
3  91 
606 

3  99 

4  33 


6  19 


78 
79 
80 
81 


84 

86 
86 
87 


90 

91 

92 

98 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

Hi 
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Wobmu,  Mm . . 


Adrian,  Mloh* 

Ann  Arbor,  Mloh... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Boat  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Bapide,  Mloh* 
Jnokson.Mlch: 

District  No.  1.... 

District  No.  17... 
Mnakegon.Mich.... 
Port  Huron,  Mich... 
Saginaw,  Mloh. 


a,Nebr 

J  Virginia  City,  Nbt- 

;  Concord.  S.H 

Dover,  NH 

Manchester.  N\  H.. 

S«ta,K.H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. . , 

Bnyonne,  N.  J 

1  Bridget™,  N.  J 

i  Camden, N.J 

From  Report  of  the  Commlasjt 


■  Assessed  valuation. 

5  Kiel  mi' 

a  In  l  sui. 

d  Total  of  nportod  Ittma. 


11,711 

7,587 
10, 670 


18,  Ot 


5-20 

5     2,590 
i     2,227 

B.B7S> 

6-20 

8,784 

5-20 

t,m 

9  31 

23,500 

5-21 

1,034 

5-21 

a,7co 

8-M 

4,115 

S-20 

a  570 

«-ao 

13,(88 

0-20 

108,873 

8-H 

8,880 

5-31 

8,508 

5-21 

8,891 

9-21 

2,207 

5-19 

1,000 

5-21 

m7,N» 

5- 

2,(00 

6-IB 

8,288 

5-18 

8,814 

5-10 

13.022 

1 


4  Amount  raised  by  taxes  far  wa 
board,  rail,  and  rare  af  Area  ai 

/EiclotllnK  duplicates;  there  is 
raiment  of  805  In  the  night  K 

p  Average  attendance  In  night  ae 

*  Includes  tost  of  anperrision. 
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containing  7,500  inkdbitanU  and  over — Continued. 


PupHs. 


if 

Pi 


I 


"•a 
as 


11 


40 

69 

80 

SO 

ISM 

575 

200 

7,  en 

575 

175 

1,000 

400 


1,200 

1610 
600 
000 
400 

2,000 

700 

21,000 

200 

60 

1,729 
342 


SO 
3,000 
450 
150 
700 
145 

tooo 


5 


2§ 

I1 

•9  Pi 

*  Pi 
5 


19 


009,206,611 
oe5,936,098 

8,421,222 

7,876,512 

048,570,834 

03,809,818 

4,812,060 

105,910,925 

10,000,000 

4,774,464 
018,181,779 


1,800,000 

04,880. 075 

9,890,800 

045,000,000 
100,000,000 


PP. 

•§1 

u  u 

•2«s 


B 

52 


13 


SI 


14 


5,000,000 
02,710,030 
75,000,000 
12,000,000 
253.930,733 
02,876,036 


25,000,000 


08,283,648 

020,055,986 

09,342,382 

10,000,000 


9261,000 


143,500 
2,000,000 
960,210 
104,000 
160,000 
994,575 
212,000 
129,100 
425,000 


"0, 

50, 
127, 

03. 
105, 
564, 
500, 
175, 

10, 

58, 

461, 

196, 

3,079, 

70. 

82. 
496, 

85, 
181, 
115, 
826, 
232, 

84, 
203, 

88, 
262, 


000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
5G8 
600 
000 
600 
700 
003 
375 
699 
000 


18 
4.8 
8.76 


5 

2.29 

5.42 

6.1 

7 


4 

5 


4 

4 
4 
7 
5 
10 


21,738,886 

i  Inclusive. 

j  Includes  rent. 

k  Include*  expenditure  for 

<  Based  on  enrolment. 


375  10 
000     8.5 
575     5 

590  | 

000     2.9 

525     3.2 

395 

000 

000 

000 

600 


46 


repairs. 


i 


a 


15 


941,803 

426,535 
32,800 
30,109 

182,749 
31,860 
45,292 

825,037 
62,557 
40,587 

130,116 

85,000 
13,836 
07,511 
22,156 
49,324 
837,179 
358,170 
30,099 
14,830 


274,828 
87,440 

935, 289 
42, 054 
87, 140 

165,083 
45, 350 
40,633 
25,304 
68,097 
86,944 
22,604 
80,202 
16,338 

117,001 


Expenditures. 


£ 


le 


$33,000 
259 
250 


49,847 
704 

9,533 
26,368 
14,134 

4,370 
30,604 

886 

204 

28,517 

075 

5,357 

75,972 

103,507 


150 

650 

69,638 

22,635 

20,887 

5,879 

414, 658 

32,262 

*1, 240 

2,323 

350 

13, 400 

ol,670 


i 

i 


17 


12,955 


930,836 

el8,522 
23,200 
27,266 

142*677 
12,847 
19,268 

176, 801 
31, 170 
15,100 
55,873 

18,005 

7,987 

24,309 

11,890 

14,000 

*108,890 

A87.123 

20,532 

9,375 

13,095 

/06.863 

48,577 

505,  111 

13,694 

14, 410 

49, 423 

22,750 

21,081 

17,602 

40,904 

25,913 

10,572 


S 


IS 


58,765 


0941,636 

420,982 
83,208 
88,906 

280,714 
80,099 
88,122 

290,914 
62,557 
87,237 

127,210 

81,507 
11, 476 
73,160 
15,580 
31, 2U7 

802,312 

826,787 
31,563 
14,830 
22,539 

255,122 
87,631 

806,155 
35,981 
87,057 

134, 178 
34,203 
38,834 
25,255 
68,097 
86,327 
22,051 


Average  expen- 
see  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  publio 
schools. 


19 


$17  29 


13  48 

15  21 

16  06 

14  10 

15  35 

14  58 

11  87 

12  07 

13  45 

15  45 
10  92 
12  24 


10  10 
17  10 


10  18 


14  14 

16  32 

004 


15  26 
20  73 


8. 

M 

Is 

I 


M 


94  87 


482 

5  15 
884 
5  21 
389 
5  49 
442 
496 
502 

4  22) 
4  49} 
558 


8  55 
484 


259 


5  56 
5  06 
3  63 


504 
6  71 


(110  82) 


13  48 

16  35 

j>13  83 


785 


400 

4  59 

pQ  00 


222 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 

127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
138 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


255,992 

n  Average  whole  number.  • 

o  $1,470  here  included  is  a  special  appropriation 

from  the  city  council,  and  is  not  included  in 

school  receipts  and  expenditu 
v  For  pupils  in  day  schools  only. 
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150 

isi 

152 
153 
154 
155 
150 
157 
158 
159 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
100 
107 
108 
100 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
170 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 


Cities. 


Elizabeth,  N.J 

Hoboken,  N.  J* 

Jersey  City,  K.J 

Millvillo,N.J* 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Brunswick, N.J. 

Orange,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.J 

Plainueld\N..f* 

Trtnton,  N.J* 

Albany,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Binghamton,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y* 

BuffiUo,  N.Y* 

Cohoes,  N.Y* 

Elmira,N.Y 

Hudson,  N.Y 

Ithaca,N.Y 

Kingston,  N.  YJ 

Lock  port,  N.  Y 

Long     Island  City, 

N.Y. 

Newburgh.N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.. 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

riattsburgh,^N.Y.... 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.Y 

Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.Y 

Utica,N.Y 


o 
a 

D 

S 


1 


28,229 

30,999 

120,722 

7,O{0 

130,508 

17,100 

13,207 

51,031 

8,125 

29,910 

90,758 

21,924 

17,817 

500,003 

155, 134 

19,410 

20,541 

8,070 

9, 105 

418,344 

13,522 

17, 129 

18,049 

1, 200, 299 

10,341 

21,110 

8,283 
20,207 
89,300 
12, 194  ; 

8,421 

18,855 
51,792 
50,747 
33, 914 


& 


2 
I 


5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

5-21 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


I 


8,339 

10, 898 

52,207 

2,404 

41,498 

8,334 

4,311 

10,379 

2,248 

7,770 

85,000 

7,090 

5,054 


8,824 
0,230 
3,050 
2,900 
2,995 
24,000 
0,703 

0,199 

{400,000 

4,033 

7,955 

2,307 

*n6,002 

137,000 

3,004 


2,375 


*  from  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

for  1882-'83. 
a  Assessed  valuation. 
b  Includes  cost  of  supervision, 
e  In  1679. 
d  Average  whole  number. 


5-21  4, 917 

5-21  18, 595 

5-21  20, 000 

5-21  |      12,801 

Education 


I 


0 

1 

3 

a 

0 


22 
12 


0 
4 
12 
4 
11 
24 
12 
10 


43 

8 
8 
0 
8 
5 
7 
18 


129 
10 
23 

7 
10 
27 

8 


10 
23 
14 
18 


a 

a 
u 

& 

33 


i 


i 


o 
u 

I 

0 


% 

\A 

"c.3 


I 

B 

0 


2,453 


14,094 


2,175 
1,422 
8,325 


2,032 

11,900 

3,407 

8,210 

62,742 


53 


848 
85 

319 
45 
83 

188 
24 


Al.983 
8,825 
1,200 
1,724 
1,725 
2,007 
2,870 


150.124 


1,498 
d453 
55 
79 
22 
84 
82 
44 
56 


2,920 
1,384 
2,041 
11,081 
1,833 


8,525 


4,834 


3,028 
48 
03 
29 
04 
801 
33 


52 
190 
150 
147 


8 


199 
200 
195 
205 
210 
204 
200 
204 
200 


241  |  200 
72  193 
08  197 


202 

203 
197 
202 
190 
200 
195 
181 

174 
198 

190 
195 
200 
191 
193 
210 

192 
197 
215 
190 


Pupils. 


g 

H 

I 

it 


8,728 
5,504 

23,397 
1,600 

19,804 
2,001 
1,572 

11,975 
1,278 
3,888 

13,718 
8,548 
8,484 

97,003 
#20,087 
3,871 
8,949 
1,274 
2,020 
1,836 
2,399 
4,178 

8,313 
294,700 
2,035 
3,040 
1,400 
2,892 
14,109 
1,959 
1,741 

2,475 
9,438 

8,298  ! 
5,654 


4 

P 


1© 


2,502 


18,831 
1,280 

13,256 
1,753 
1,060 
5,749 
845 
2,263 
9,482 
2,604 
2,577 

58,156 
#15,089 
1,604 
2,807 
802 
1,829 
1,241 
1,643 
2,514 


142,857 


901 
2,125 
9,842 
1,232 
1,110 


7,184 


3,845 


0  For  term  ending  December  22, 1882. 

/In  1880. 

g  Includes  pay  of  janitors., 

A  Exclusive  of  those  for  evening  schools,  which 

are  apparently  the  same  as  those  used  for  day 

schools. 
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Pupil* 


1*4 

I68 


li 


■S 

M 

o"3 

If 


19 


2.280 

1,4*7 

14,215 


6,00© 
1,200 

1.430 
300 

1,00* 

6,000 

1,200 

MS 


610 
000 
75 
247 
500 
248 

804 

40,000 

500 

!•«• 

75 

7,500 
075 


1,820 

1,500 

i,2ia 


012,000,000 

ol6,065,800 

05,000,000 


088,416,650 

11,048,600 

10,000,000 

27,000,000 

8,000,000 

•20,000,000 

08,506,149 

18,000,000 

12,065,754 

0288,738,317 

/89, 237, 320 

11,042,757 

11,886,937 

03,483,888 

6, 000,000 

5,550,000 

7,018,287 

21,478,812 


01,276,677,164 


12,280,419 

4,300.000 

012,012,035 

86,000,000 
7,918,250 

03,784,805 


31,189,234 


25,000,000 


13 


079,600 
132,500 
628,820 

45,000 
907,500 
125,200 
100,000 
833,000 

63,750 
150,000 
794,500 
165,000 
228,410 
5,108,552 
690,885 

98,000 
345,000 

45,200 

83,800 
172,500 
105,500 

70,200 

154,000 
12,099,000 

71,000 
171,980 

55,700 
128,005 
£75, 939 

81,000 
P78.600 

94,000 
761,000 
317,000 
071,923 


14 


2.5 


L6 

4.7 

1 

4.01 

6.6 


2.5 
4.36 
5.54 
8. 


121 


7.58 

4.60 

2 

5.1 

4.14 

8.9 

5.5 


8.8 
&8 
2.85 
6.07 
a.  36 


f 


15 


065,558 


222,520 
23,215 

869,680 
86,884 
26,425 

111,252 
25,770 
G6, 575 

294,686 

60, 207 

55,293 

,287,470 

827,001 
61,365 
71,291 
17,368 
26,943 
47,067 
41,  C71 
63,757 


Expenditures. 


|  Pi 

A< 


16 


0242 


1,000 

5,575 

65,444 

1,407 

260 

14,123 

292 

8,500 

22,349 

15,029 

7,250 

83,155 

1,520 

3,279 

484 

2,009 

1,443 

17,202 

701 

204 


1 

e 


17 


025,606 


8 


2.47 


3,704,125 
82,860 
47,986 
21,322 
65,731 
246,531 
19,649 
22,325 

89,672 
144,862 
145, 305 

96,499 


888,624 

2,056 

1,504 

99 

02,728 

39,040 

540 

275 

15,789 

20,995 

34,616 

4,253 


18,850 

5193. 031 

18,746 

519,486 
G7,894 
12,806 
33, 010 

146, 186 
80,228 
84,560 

040,146 
0297,842 
22,447 
38,281 
8,924 
14,587 
17,570 
21,081 
24,744 


18 


042,742 


188,687 
23,215 

819, 798 
84,059 
26,425 

108,374 
22,481 
49,082 

208,142 
55,835 
49, 008 
1, 148, 387 

310, 115 
35, 2*6 
02,794 
18, 814 
23,817 
47,007 
28,626 
89,486 


52,759,744  3,704,125 


14, 52G 
27,245 
8,694 
27,081 
142, 221 
13,860 
13,944 

20,231 
97,528 
79,489 
58,605 


20, 010 
46,376 
21,821 
38,398 
233,967 
19,649 
20,858 

39,672 
144,862 
138, 578 

83,175 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pub- 
lic schools. 


1* 


$12  47 


19  32 


11  17 

11  81 
18  49 
14  GO 

12  22 


13  67 


16  12 


*  Exclusive  of  800  in  building  not  used. 
j  These  (401101108  are  for  the  Kingston  school  dis- 
trict only. 
k  For  the  entire  city, 
IXtttmoted. 


i 


§ 


M 


04  51 


10  77 

296 

14  56 

468 

12  09 

2  79 

18  04 

6  18 

10  02 

4  02 

14  81 

8  10 

15  78 

3  88 

12  29 

8  17 

13  41 

2  79 

14  81 

14  49 

4  50 

14  85 

488 

11  18 

8  59 

12  15 

2  78 

15  50 

437 

14  60 

8  06 

10  02 

662 

4  24 


638 
4  00 
8  28 
508 
804 


8  69 


4  78 


180 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
178 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 


tn  Census  of  1877. 
n  In  1381. 

o  Includes  incidental  expenses  for  libraries. 
0  Includes  value  of  library. 
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Tab  lis  II.- -Summary  tf  tehool  Hatiitic*  tftttto 


Watertotra,  N. 
Tonkura,  N.  Y 

Akron.  Ohio  . . 
on,  Ohio* 
CliilHcc the,  Ohio* 
Cincinnati,  Olila 

Dibue,  Obi 

■  Ml,  OHIO* 
FromiiDl,  Ohio 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
Iron  ton.  Ohi 

Newark,  Ohio 
unuutli,  Obk. 
iN.ky.Ohlo 
Springflflu,  Ohio 
StuubCDTilla,  Ohio 

Tiffin.  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio* 
Port  hud,  Oreg 
AHeKhpD;,  Fa 
Allen  town.  Pa 

Bradford.  Pa. 

CarbooujuV,  I 

Cheater,  Pa 
211  Columbia,  I 
213     Dan  v  ill*,  Pi 

213  j  Eaalon, . 

214  Sri*,  Pa1 

215  [  Harriaburg,  Pa 
218  j  Johmtown,  Pa* 


Labanon,  Pi 

;  McKwipurt,  P. 
:  McadTllls,  Pa. 


a  I  nimd  Talaailon. 
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Pnpfls. 


1,100 


1. 
1,200 


a,  ooo 

503 

1,300 


1,000 
450 
150 
700 


120 
2,000 


500 

400 


210 


14,000 


h 

©o 

n 

«  Pi 

J 


ia 


$8,000,000 


16,491,100 

05,185,420 

15,000,000 

•172,000,000 

55,000,000 

40,000,000 

8,000.000 

8,178,053 

5,077,442 

•3,225,200 


•4,600,000 
12,000,000 
•14,758,074 
•4,878,080 
•3,218,048 
100,000,000 
17,000,000 
40,000,000 
•7, 888, 018 

6,800,000 
•1,061.272 

2,600,000 


•2,717.050 
02,080,883 
•7,774,128 
25,000,000 
24,735,160 


4,800,000 

•5,500,000 

6,000,000 

8,750,000 

577,198,087 


13 


$107,621 

137,448 

255,000 

112,250 

142,500 

2,100,000 

852,384 

388,000 

50.000 

135,000 

125,000 

91,200 

80,500 

200,000 

188,000 

188,088 

134,000 

90,000 

580,000 

313,000 

884.336 

460,000 

137.445 

38,224 

27,000 

125,000 

28,100 

60,000 

222,000 

820,700 

835,573 

100,000 

200,000 

84,000 

75,000 


49,350 

158,600 

6,934,789 


*l 


14 


7 

5 

5 

2.75 

6 

6 

5 

5.05 

7 

6 

2,2 

5 

7 

4.4 

4.5 

5 

4.5 

5 

4.9 
€3.25 
20 
15 
16 

4 

8.6 
10 

5 

8 
13 


3 
10 

5 
14 

6.5 

4.5 
22 


i 


eS 


lft 


832,973 

70,742 

123,674 

71,488 

44,049 

759,775 

218,019 

185,512 


71,624 
31,256 
88,284 
56,678 
44,781 
69,425 
118,095 
57,712 
54,331 
268,831 
123,420 
337,672 
61,828 
42,584 
80,658 
11,803 
35,040 
12,687 
11,792 
72,525 
71.811 
96,322 
85,138 
71,788 
21,289 
25,323 
81,320 
21,604 
88,403 
1,618,447 


cost  of  supervision. 

for  school  book*  is  hero  Included. 


Expenditure*. 


« 


16 


88,184 
21,126 
41,834 


1,827 
22,118 
31,072 
14,490 


6,922 
4,000 


9,850 
8,520 


9,020 

12,271 

17,701 

50,870 

44,605 

405 

6,436 

1,860 

1,051 

#8,752 

429 


8,839 

11,171 

ilO, 


4,391 
7,965 
8,115 
1,885 
109 


17 


$18,877 
32,360 
29,521 
25,900 
22,200 
488,653 
127, 815 
95.665 


I 

I 

•c 

I 
i 


18 


838.176 

67,193 

98,452 

55,587 

30,626 

657,125 

204,502 

160,108 


25,440     '  81,070  10  81  6  77 

15,056        88,547  10  86  8  35 

10,665        56,359  8  81  3  70 

17,100        83,550  13  47  8  42 

20,127        88,278  18  00  8  08 

24,960        66,689  12  37  8  66 

45,893        01,038  14  39  9  87 

20,830        86,335  12  25  8  08 

13,319        83,542  14  50  6  52 

58,574      179,479  10  80  4  90 

50,072      140,964  18  86  8  07 

125,388    •  311,258  12  50 

22,087        58,880  8  75  1190 

19,099       «2,567  6  71  2  48 
415,859        80,449 

8,363        12,879 

24,337        83,776  /B  17  /L  01 

8,607        18,273 
11,683 

23,654        52,574  14  52  7  92 

40,517        66,514  13  61  8  88 

53,776        95,867  18  70  2  76 
28,603 
67,849 

9,616        21,328  7  82  2  47 

10,702        23,608  ,8  50  2  67 
15,824        29,547 

12,042        20,382  8  85  8  20 

20,558        87,488  13  13  6  06 

1,121,445  1,499,618  1180  5  25 

A  Estimated. 

4  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 

j  Exclusive  of  evening  schools. 


Average  expen 
sesper  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend 
anoe  in  pub- 
lic schools. 


•a 
a 

"1 

-1 

is 

a 


19 


$15  01 


U  10 

13  13 

14  39 
20  13 
17  09 
20  08 


I 


I 
I 


M 


87  85 


844 


2  74 
240 
5  43 
596 


185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
198 
104 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
208 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
208 
210 
211 
212 
218 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 


*  la  1586, 
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224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

220 

280 

231 

282 

288 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

280 

240 

241 

242 

248 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

240 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

266 

257 

256 

250 

260 

261 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pottsville,  Pa* 

Beading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

ShamoklD,  Pa* 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Titasville,  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa ... . 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Lincoln,  B.I 

Newport,  R.I 

Pawtucket,  R, I 

Providence,  B.I 

Warwick,  K.I 

Woonaocket,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Colombia,  S.  C  ....... 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 
Xnoxville,  Tenn .... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Burlington,  Vtj 

Alexandria,  Va 

Danville,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va*  .... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Wheeling,  W.Va*.. 

Appleton,  Wis 

Fond  dn  Lao,  Wis  . . 

Janesville,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


156,380 
13,258 
48,278 
45,850 

8,184 
10,147 

0,046 
28,880 
18,034 
13,040 
18,765 
16,603 
10,030 
104, 857 
12, 164 
16,050 
40,084 
10, 036 
12,802 

0,603 
83,502 
43,850 
22,248 
16, 513 
11,365 
13,650 

7,526 
15,050 
21,066 
21,656 
11,800 
63,600 
80, 737 

8,005 
18,004 

0,018 

14,505 

115,587 


S 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-15 
5-15 
7-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-16 
6-16 
6-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
8-18 
5-20 
5-21* 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 


1 

I 


04,500 
7,556 

12,000 
2,917 
3,300 


6,068 


8,306 
8,414 
4,014 
21, 676 
2,537 
3,736 


2,100 
8,020 
4, 815 

13,160 

13, 476 
6,000 
8,078 

03,258 
4,582 
2,126 
4,807 
6,605 
6,802 
8,210 

21,636 
0,086 
3,726 
5,688 
3,642 
5,667 

45,031 


•w 

3 

u 

«8 

ja 

8, 

© 

s 

2 

5 

S 

■a 

Vi 

o 

* 

fe 

u 

jg 

% 

g 

0 

p 

fc 

fc 

56 

13 

26 

30 

6 

5 

4 

16 

25 

11 


12 

18 


18 

14 

18 

8 

7 

8 

12 

13 

0 

13 


5 
2 
6 

7 
0 
8 

14 
8 
8 

17 
6 

13 

27 


2,500 
7,750 
7,036 
1,860 
2,010 
1,632 


3,515 
2,650 


2,447 
8,404 


1,608 
1,850 


857 


1,805 


6,000 
2,500 
1,800 


1,800 
1,260 
1,600 


1,100 
7,201 
5,550 
2,300 
2,800 


2,684 
15,415 


I 
i 

u 

§ 


27 
22 
34 
28 
80 
14 
158 
06 
80 
40 


1 

•ojf 


I 

a 

0 


8 


520 
50 

157 

100 
28 
20 
33 
78 
68 
54 
41 
60 
00 

344 
86 
38 

106 
10 
81 
44 
68 

106 
50 
80 


200 
220 
220 
181 
150 
100 
0185 
186 


106 
107 


103 


52 
251 


174 
168 
180 
167 
185 
184 
180 

JfclOO 
200 
108 
106 
101 

0I86 
203 
184 
106 
176 
200 


86 «  186 


104 
108 


Pupils. 


s 

0^ 

S 

•3 


28,477 
2,817 
6,806 
8,707 
1,817 
2,226 
1,658 
5,348 
3, 578 
2,466 
2,566 
2,050 
4,571 

16, 814 
2,062 
2,204 


1,408 
2,144 
2,737 
4,226 
6,168 
2,656 
1,087 
1,526 
1,717 
1,200 
2,182 
1,008 
2,684 
1,116 
8,153 
4,881 
2,076 
2,066 
1,645 
2,047 
nl5, 176 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education    0  Average  duration  of  school  in  days. 


to  . 

©»- 

tS 

4) 


IO 


18,615 
1,000 
5,775 
6,140 
1,058 
1,337 
1,246 


2,468 
1,701 
1,812 
1,563 
Z2.443 
11, 716 
1,165 
1,402 


864 


1,055 

2,081 
4,408 
1,506 
1,173 


1,210 

604 

1,860 

1,216 

1,838 

708 

6,760 

4,880 

1,602 

1,410 

1,230 

2,028 

18,541 


for  1882-'83. 
a  Assessed  valuation. 
b  For  pupils  in  day  schools  only. 
0  Estimated. 
d  For  school  purposes ;  also  2  mills  for  building 

purposes. 


/  Exclusive  of  evening  schools. 
g  Includes  salaries  of  janitor  and  book-keeper. 
h  Total  taxable  property  of  city  and  county. 
i  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupil*. 
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*«*  2 
BBS 

a  * 

■1 


I 

M 

©*S 

I1 

e 
W 


19 


13 


woo,  000, 000  $2, 000, 000 


750 

1,340 

420 


1,800 

1,300 


410 
900 

250 

4,048 

73 

1.014 


10,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 

1,673,475 
al,  493, 000 

1.704,658 
30,000,000 
12,500,000 
oO,  669, 170 


150 
950 


1,200 

400 

1. 


26,926,500 

25,000,000 

0121,865,400 

al0,902,O50 

09, 298, 910 

32,500,000 

08,200, 000 

05,844,242 

6,800,000 

0*21,256,276 

25,000,000 

40,000,000 

7,000,000 


200,000 

318,800 

332,000 

50,000 

63,000 

64,275 

181,872 

150,990 

150,000 

9Jp700 

151,039 

220,000 


4,000,000 


■I 


300 
2,447 


819 
1,607 
1,000 

444 


250 


08,000,000 
011,548,689 


1 


11,070 


03,486,902 

043,241,164 

25,000,000 

9,560,750 

03,092,423 

6,000,000 

10,152,000 

066,167,462 


36,913 

146,470 

138,000 

29,844 

45,000 

50,500 

131,400 

196,000 

141,600 

38,100 

62,000 

53,900 

20,000 

60,000 

63,000 

67,000 

31,500 

297,510 

240,680 

110,500 

124,800 

67,150 

108,000 


14 


8 


25 

15 


17 
6,5 
8.5 


1.26 
8.3 


t 

e 

1 


15 


.68 
2.2 


1 

4 

2.5 

2 

4.5 

2 


2.2 
1.5 
2.6 


7 
12 

6 

3.6 
12.3 

3.5 


0694,850 
36,267 
146,893 
133,594 
21,717 
21,454 
29,889 
65,520 
45,824 
44,054 
32,936 
44,367 
63,382 
291,773 
11,188 
26,357 


Expenditures. 


ie 


18,944 
29,085 
24,281 
52,738 
89,197 
45,874 
25,866 
20,629 
19,687 
12,200 
21, 218 
22,736 
23,680 
11,502 
82,774 
89,776 
39,975 
81, 211 
21,172 
75,545 
336,360 


$93,465 

261 

32,578 

6,874 

4,816 

600 

97 

558 

8,932 

2,128 

3,297 

401 

29,610 

82,547 

2,424 


i 


t 

9 
t 

H 


17 


$282,387 
19,667 
56,395 
78,380 
12,176 
9,578 
18,788 
42,995 
27,892 
19,689 
17, 113 
32,577 
29,240 
204,943 
10,549 


a 

I 

3 

o 

H 


18 


1,625 
6,010 
1,524 


729,887 

j  These  statistics  axe  from  a  return  for  the  year 

ending  December  81, 1882. 
k  Id  high  and  grammar  schools;  in  intermediate 

and  primary,  175  days. 
1  Includes  incidental  expenses. 


1,642 

10,000 

5,470 

76 

2,245 

13,643 

152 

260 

ml,  787 

471 

614 

35,541 

f7j5,167 

605 

1,600 

18,171 


5,545 

flrl7,878 

10,472 

33,162 

60,268 

i30,000 

14, 511 

15,681 

10,201 

i8,445 

16,490 

16,200 

16,198 

7,550 

55,747 

42, 510 

14,535 

14,706 

11,914 

<26,945 

179,899 


$558,602 
34,296 
112,560 
109,128 
21,710 
20,581 
28,539 
67,862 
48,577 
44,477 
32,699 
45,948 
66,250 
291,773 
14,334 
25,993 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
anceinpnblio 
schools. 


a 

o 

J* 


19 


S 

■31 
I8 

»3 


M 


(&$20  31> 


10  70 

11  29 
14  74 
18  79 
14  07 


87 


4  78 


2  94 


13  73 


288 


11,059 
27,133 
24,421 
47,390 
80,197 
43,838 
25,735 
20,462 
16,695 
12,088 
21,096 
20,016 
28,330 
9,601 
62,730 
90,025 
80,281 
21,289 
19, 054 
58,649 
0235, 131 

in  Inolades  expenditure  for  repairs. 
n  Average  for  the  year. 
o  $3,459  in  addition  were  spent  for  evening 
schools. 


$9  76 
13  00  I 
12  36 
8  29 


$3  30 


224 
225 
226 


2  94     227 


11  79 
11  72 


7  53 


3  18 
8  11 


8  61 
2  93 


022 
(18  54) 


84 


827 


10  45 
10  07 
9  07 
10  78 
10  91 
13  27 
615  15 


2  05 


228 
229 
230 
281 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
287 
238 
239 


240 


1  75 

2  53 
2  43 


3  28 

5  11 

63  32 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
250 
257 
258 
250 


261 
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Table  II.— Summary  of  school  statistics  of  olHm 


262 
208 
284 
285 


Cities. 


Oehkoah.Wis.... 

Baoine.'Wia 

Watertown,Wit. 
Georgetown,  D.  C.*6 
Washington,  D. 

'     Total. 


>.C.*5  > 
>.C.*a  > 


I 


0 

S 

g 

g 

1 

I 

1 


15,748 

16,081 

7,883 

108,688 


10,790,084 


1 


4-20 
4-20 
4-20 

00-17 


6,516 
7,276 
8,861 

97,142 


2,804,888 


5 
I 
1 
1 


! 


9 
8 
6 

64 


8,965 


I 

a 


Vi 

o 

I 


2,700 
1,100 

14,552 


1,059,720 


i 

1 


o 


s 

i 

4| 


i 


55 

54 

24 


88,087 


200 
200 
198 

180 


Pupils. 


s 
a* 

•3 


2,843 
2,792 
1,134 

17,306 


.11,867,485 


MR 


io 


1,161 

2,088 

924 

18,108 


1,218,655 


•From  Report  of  the  Ckmuqlajjoiier  of  Education  for  1882-'88. 


CITt  SCHOOLS. 


LXXXI 


attaining  7,500  Inhabitants  and  over— Continued. 


a  =5 


11 


J,  138 
MO 

5,000 


1 

a 


19 


250,000 
4554,4410 
S,  000, 000 

83,782,730 


374  5638,220,541,883 


3  — 


13 


880,300 

100,800 

88,000 

843,085 


88,851,084 


i 


lft 


855,023 
40,814 
18,887 

870,813 


Expenditures. 


if 


le 


8284 
5,004 
1,244 

178,078 


tf 


e 

1 


17 


823,053 

24,538 

7,432 

817,228 


I 


1 


18 


32,481,172  8.  M7, 228  18,078,633  [80,008,015 


834,888 
88,820 
10,510 

570, 812 


Average  expen- 
sea  per  capita 
on  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
anoe  in  public 
schools. 


0' 

Is 


1* 

i 


1* 


813  86 

12  26 

844 

15  12 


810  81 

'    440 

180 

866 


262 

263 

264 

5265 
{266 


b  The  receipts  and  expenditures  here  given  are  for  all  the  schools,  white  and  colored,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  all  other  statistic!  are  for  the  white  schools  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  only. 
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Table  TI. — Average  expenses  per  capita  based  on  daily  average  attendance  in  city  public 

schools. 


CitlM. 


Newton,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga..... 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Virginia  City,  Nev 

Cinoinnatl,  Ohio 

Middletown,  Conn 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Oehkosh,Wls 

Maiden,  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

New  York,  N.Y 

Chioopee,  Mass 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Cambridge,  Maes 

Portland,  Oreg • 

Galveston,  Tex 

New  Bedford,  Meat 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Orange,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Dea  Moines  (west  aide),  Iowa . . 

Springfield,  ICaaa 

Waltham,  Haas 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  •••••••••••• 

Lowell,  Mass 

Columbus,  Ohio 

SomerrUle,  Mass 

Plainfleld,N.  J 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Council  Blnih,  Iowa 

Manchester,  N.  H. ..•••••.•.... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

UU*a,N.T 

Worcester,  Mass 

Watertown,  N.  T 

Meriden,  Conn 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Albany.N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

Davenport*  Iowa.  — 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Richmond,  Ind 

Jackson  (District  No.  1),  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

La  Fayette,  Ind •— 

Omaha,  Neb? ......_ 


$14  82 

14  80 
12  43 
82  35 
10  78 
10  18 
20  10 
20  06 
10  66 
19  68 
10  48 
19  82 
19  28 
19  05 
18  99 
18  86 
18  79 
18  11 
18  06 
18  04 
17  97 
17  76 
17  61 
17  29 
17  19 
17  09 
17  09 
10  98 
16  92 
16  79 
16  40 
16  86 
16  81 
16  81 
16  12 
16  06 

15  91 
15  86 
15  78 
15  78 
15  71 
15  68 
15  50 
15  50 

15  45 

16  85 
15  85 
15  26 


h 

o  § 


$18  87 
489 
i  98 
2  88 
671 
240 
620 
596 
10  31 
606 
490 
424 
848 
7  19 


8  07 


6  19 
6  16 

6  18 

3  09 

7  82 
6  70 
487 
484 
620 
5  43 
562 
402 

4  41 
657 
459 
506 

5  77 
4  78 
384 
786 
298 
4  17 
3  88 
465 
450 
487 

8  11 
422 
8  89 


504 


Cities. 


■  ••••••>••*•••< 


»••«••■••••••••< 


•  •>••••• 


•For  pupils  in 


Wobnrn,Maas... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Georgetown,  D.  O 
Washington,  D.C. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind 
Louisville,  Xy ... 
Taunton,  Mass... 
Trenton,  N.  J.... 
Brooklyn, N.Y  .. 

Chicago,  111 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Fitchbnrg,  Mass . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Newark,  N.J 

Biddeford,  Me 

Lockport,N.Y 

Holyoke,  Mast 

Detroit,  Mich 

Easton,  Pa 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Oohoes,  N.Y 

Lynn,  Mass ••.... 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Chillioothe,  Ohio 

Elmira,  N.  Y.: 

Peabody,  Mass 

SL  Joseph,  Mo 

Adrian,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

MoUne,Ill 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Norfolk,  Va 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Rook  Island,  HI 

Lewis  ton,  Me 

Glonoester,  Mass 

Greenwioh,  Conn 

Ponghkeepale,  N.Y. .•••••.••. 

Weymouth,  Mass 

Dorer.N.H 

Newark,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Nashua,  N.H 

day  schools  only. 


$15  21 
ol5  15 

}l5  12 

15  09 
15  07 
14  66 
14  81 
14  81 
14  78 
14  74 
14  78 
14  66 
14  63 
14  56 
14  56 
14  56 
14  66 
14  53 
14  52 
14  50 
1149 
14  46 
14  89 
14  89 
14  35 
14  21 
14  14 
14  10 
14  07 
14  08 
14  03 
13  73 
18  70 
13  67 
18  61 
18  60 
13  56 
18  53 
18  50 
18  49 
13  49 
13  48 
18  48 
18  47 
13  45 
13  41 
•18  88 


Is 


o 
£ 

& 


•5  15 
•8  82 

866 

290 
356 
488 

8  10 

8  21 
478 
4  76 
608 
296 
463 
8  81 
8  06 
608 
6  49 
792 
6  52 
450 
8  91 
•  87 
2  74 
488 
889 
666 
511 
194 

•  •  •  • 

495 
188 

176 
869 
888 
868 
382 
4  81 
8  93 
385 
818 
482 
400 
842 
602 
279 
•6  00 


CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Tabu  IT 


— Aterage  ewpeneee  per  capita  based  on  daily  average  attendance,  ^c— Cont'd. 

^ __J-^^»^^^— — ,  ii        iili        ■  i  ..         .  "*■ IT ■■    I  ■■    W__      IJ ~  ■   ■    i  ■    i  i 


QotBcy,  111 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Norrtetown,  Pa 

Caatoo.  Ohio 

Scranton,Pa 

Clin  too,  Iowa 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  ........•..-•••  ■ 

Ottawa,  IB 

New  Branawiok,N.  J 

m 

Oriean*,La 

AH.ghany.Pa 

EUsa*eth,N.J 

Sooth  Band,  Ind 

fiarafashy,  Ohio ..... 

Saamokln,  Pa 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Racing  Wis 

StonbenTfUe,  Ohio 

Muskegon,  Mloh • 

Galeabnrg,  HI 

Borne,  N.  Y 

Ithaea,H.Y 

T  ■■  ■■■■■■■  mI     T«ul 

^VBjaUVj^nr^  ajmi  .«•  •  •  •  •••  ••••*.< 

Flint,  lOoh 

KDJbrd,  Mass 

Jaflla  sua  i  file,  Ind ...... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wflliaaasport.P* 

Tort,  Pa 

Marlborough,  Maes . 

Joliettin 

Decatur,  III 

Columbua,  Oa 

Eaat  Saginaw,  Mich 

Platteburgh,  N .  Y.  .......•»■.•■». 

Memphia,  Tenn. ......... ........ 

Newport,  Xy 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Hudson,  K.Y 

Wilmington,  Del 

Akron,  Ohio 

Bea«rille,ni 

Jackson  (District  Ha  17),  Mloh .. 

JaneariIla.Wia 

Ironton,  Ohio 


113  83 
18  27 
13  13 
18  13 
13  08 
13  00 
13  00 
18  87 
12  88 
12  80 
12  58 
12  60 
12  47 
12  42 
12  37 
12  38 
12  28 
12  20 
12  25 
12  24 
12  23 
12  22 
12  15 

12  13 

13  07 
12  07 
1180 
11  80 
11  79 
U  72 
11  88 
11  04 
11  62 
11  47 
1137 
1181 
11  28 
1121 
U  17 
11  13 
11  12 
11  10 
11  08 

•10  82 
10  31 
10  88 


j 


83  50 

5  11 
608 


204 
8  83 
8  08 
4  02 
2  79 
4  21 
2  32 


4  51 
4  21 
3  68 
3  18 

3  17 

4  40 
8  08 
553 

2  94 

3  04 
2  78 
348 
486 
488 


625 

3  61 
293 
999 

4  47 

3  33 
1  77 

4  42 
400 


206 
688 
895 
428 
844 
193 
449 
828 
885 


Cities. 


Madison,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

Fond  dn  Lao,  WU 

Millville.N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

North  Adams, Haas.. 

Rockford,  111 

Elgin,  HI 

Peoria,  SI , 

Richmond,  Va 

Macon,  Ga , 

Hannibal,  Mo... 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Wheeling,  W.  Va , 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

Reading,  Pa , 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

Warwick.  B.  I 

Atlanta,  Oa , 

Appleton,  Wis 

Sedalia,Mo 

New  Castle,  Pa 

Lima,  Ohio 

Allentown,  Pa 

MoKeesport,  Pa •»...., 

Paduoah,Ky 

Watertown,  Wis 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Chester,  Pa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Topeka,  Kans , 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Camden,  N.J 

Atchison,  Kane , 

Altoona,Pa ~... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Now  Britain,  Conn , 

Woonsooket,  R.  I 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Covington,  Ky 

Concord,  N.  H ........ 

Key  Wcst,Fla 


110 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

O10 
10 

oio 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

e8 

8 

7 

7 

•  7 

7 

7 

6 


I 

u 

c 


t 

8 

H 

O 


81 
80 
78 
77 
70 

*3 
63 

60 

59 

45 

41 

18 

10 

07 

05 

02 

76 

30 

22 

10 

07 

04 

85 

81 

76 

60 

45 

44 

29 

27 

17 

11 

92 

72 

53 

85 

10 

71 

(420  31) 

(19  20) 

(18  54) 

(15  55) 

(«15  42) 

(clO  82) 

(/9  42) 


$3  32 
4  90 


2  96 
87 

3  87 
3  46 
557 


175 

663 

359 

858 

258 

479 
562 
8  80 
895 
84 


248 
868 
890 
370 
1196 
267 


1  60 

8  11 

265 

el  01 


2  47 
2  71 


222 

1  10 
248 


a  Baaed  on  average  number  belonging. 
5  These  figures  are  for  the  whole  county. 
a  Based  on  enrolment* 


d  For  pupils  in  day  sohools  only. 
t  Baaed  on  average  enrolment. 
/Total  expenses  per  capita. 
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Table  II  presents  the  school  statistics  of  266  cities,  whose  total  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  was  10,790,034,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  tax  for  school  purposes  on  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  .95  of  a  mill  to  25  mills 
per  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  It  is  10  mills  or  more  in  31  cities  and  4  mills  or  l*ms  in 
81.  The  total  receipts  for  1883, 10  cities  not  reporting,  were  $32,461,172.  The  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year,  1 1  cities  not  reporting,  were  $30,008,015.  The  totals  are  apt  to 
be  misleading  unless  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  the  table ;  for  example, 
36  of  the  cities  do  not  report  school  population,  so  that  the  total  under  that  bead  (viz, 
2,894.6^16)  is  for  230  cities  only.  Nineteen  of  the  36  cities  that  fail  to  reportscbool  pop- 
ulation do  not  report  school  enrolment ;  in  addition,  49  cities  that  report  school  popu- 
lation do  not  report  enrolment  in  schools ;  so  that  the  total  school  enrolment,  viz, 
1,&7,435,  is  for  198  cities,  of  which  number  181  report  this  item  and  also  school  popu- 
lation. The  average  daily  attendance,  viz,  1,218,655,  is  for  245  cities.  From  an  exam- 
ination of  the  statistics  of  213  cities  that  report  both  school  population  and  average 
daily  attendance,  it  appears  that  the  average  daily  attendance  (1,066,357)  is  very 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  school  population  (2,797,818).  But  this  popu- 
lation, it  must  be  remembered,  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  youth  whose  attendance 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  legal  school  period  in  the  cities  tabulated  ranges 
from  10  to  17  years,  whereas  from  6  to  8  years  is  in  all  countries  the  recognized  duration 
of  the  school  period.  Philadelphia,  the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  three  cities  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  few  cities  of  New  Hampshire  report  the  shortest  period,  i.  e.f  10  years. 
The  actual  cot  dition  of  school  attendance  in  the  United  8tates  may  be  more  fairly 
illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  these  cities  than  by  the  statistics  of  all  the  cities. 
Twenty-four  cities  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  school  population  of  179,121,  report 
enrolment  iu  public  schools  as  176,781,  or  98  per  cent.,  and  average  daily  attendance 
as  1 '28,647.  If  the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools  (23,685)  be  added,  we  have 
atotal  enrolment  exceeding  the  legal  school  population.  Three  cities  of  Rhode  Island, 
having  a  school  population  of  9,257,  enroll  6,678,  or  72  per  cent.,  and  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  4,040.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools  brings  the  en- 
tire school  enrolment  up  to  87  percent,  of  the  school  population.  Philadelphia,  with 
a  school  population  of  250,000,  reports  an  average  enrolment  of  105,424,  or  42  per  cent., 
and  an  average  attendance  of  99,364.  If  the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools, 
viz,  18}000,  be  added,  the  entire  enrolment  reaches  very  nearly  f-0  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population.  In  the  cities  specified,  the  ratios  of  average  daily  attendance  to 
enrolment  are  as  follows :  Twenty-four  cities  of  Massachusetts,  96  per  cent. ;  three 
cities  of  Rhode  Island,  60  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia,  42  per  cent.  One  of  the  most  grat- 
ifying evidences  of  the  progress  that  the  free  school  system  is  making  in  southern 
cities  is  found  in  the  increasing  rates  of  school  attendance :  for  instance,  in  Richmond 
an  average  attendance  is  reported  of  93.9  per  cent,  in  the  white  schools  and  97.8  per 
cent,  in  the  colored  schools. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  of  school  attendance  in  cities,  both 
of  our  own  and  other  countries,  it  appears  evident  that  an  average  attendant  at 
schools,  public  and  private,  of  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  youth  iucluded  in 
the  ordinary  ages  of  school  attendance  should  be  maintained.  How  far  this  is  ac- 
complished in  any  particular  city  cannot  be  exactly  shown  without  the  census  of  the 
youth  of  those  ages,  with  the  attendance  at  all  classes  of  schools.  The  data  that 
we  have,  however,  show  very  clearly  the  need  of  better  results  in  this  particular. 

It  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  such  as  un- 
fortunately exists  in  many  of  our  cities,  effectually  prevents  the  desired  attendance. 
In  a  number  of  cities  there  is  a  disposition  so  to  limit  appropriations  that  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  school-houses  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  The  tendencies  of  a  such  course  are  illustrated 
in  the  condition  of  things  in  Milwaukee,  where  since  1882  the  liberal  policy  which 
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previously  characterized  the  citizens  and  the  common  council  has  been  interrupted 
by  acta  of  the  legislature.    Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  president  of  the  school  board,  says : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  measures  adopted  to  restrict  taxation  could  not  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  outlay  to  meet  the  increasing  educational 
wants  of  the  city.  I  do  not  doobt  that  the  school  census  to  be  taken  this  month  will 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  of  more  than 
5,K)0  within  the  pant  three  years.  That  number  will  have  swelled  to  fully  7,000  by  t  ho 
1st  of  January,  1885.  But  little  addition  has  been  made  to  our  school  room  during  the 
pa>t  three  years.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  before  means  can  bo  secured  for  tUt* 
erection  of*  more  school  buildings  we  snail  have  many  thousand  children  in  the  tity 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  public  schools  but  must  be  excluded  for  want  of  room.  It  U 
to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  devised  to  lessen  this  great  evil  and  positive  mis- 
fortune to  the  city. 

In  the  southern  cities,  in  which  the  increase  of  school  population  by  immigration  is 
small,  the  deficiency  of  school  places,  so  generally  complained  of,  is  due  to  the  recent 
date  of  the  free  school  system,  the  low  state  of  school  finances,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
double  system  of  schools  to  accommodate  white  and  colored  children  respectively. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  deficiency,  it  is  an  evil  that  should  be  distinctly  set 
before  the  taxpayers  and  promptly  overcome. 

Half  day  sessions  in  the  primary  grades  are  very  generally  adopted  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  pressure  for  school  places.  This  seems  to  work  very  well,  so  far  as  the 
children  are  concerned,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impose  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  teachers.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher  must  change  with  the  class ;  occasionally  one 
teacher  is  found  who  is  able  to  do  double  work.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  salary 
should  be  proportionally  increased. 

A  general  conviction  of  the  importance  of  elementary  education  will  go  far  to  in- 
sure a  full  use  of  the  school  provision,  but  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  under 
all  circumstances  the  only  force  required  for  bringing  about  the  desired  result. 

In  crowded  cities,  where  business  competition  is  keen  and  the  necessities  of  life  not 
easily  secured,  compulsory  school  laws  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  counteract  the 
greed  of  parents  and  employers  and  to  bring  to  light  the  disabilities  from  which  par- 
ents moat  be  relieved  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to  allow  their  children  the  benefit 
of  school  privileges. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  status  of  each  State  and  Territory  with  reference  to 
compulsion  was  set  forth.  But  compulsory  laws  enacted  by  State  legislatures  may 
fail  of  effect  in  individual  cities  through  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Where  local  school  officers  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  State  authori- 
ties on  this  subject  it  would  seem  that  the  opinion  of  the  former  ought  to  determine 
the  local  action,  since,  presumably,  they  understand  the  situation  better  than  any 
other  class  of  persons. 

Hon.  Daniel  Leach,  superintendent  of  schools,  Providence,  R.  I.,  calls  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  carry  into  effect  the  truant  law 

enacted  by  the  last  general  assembly.    He  says : 

• 

While  there  may  be  serious  objections  to  rigidly  enforcing  the  whole  law  as  it 
now  stands,  there  are  some  sections  of  it  that  ought,  unquestionably,  to  be  put  in 
force  at  once.  It  is  an  nndoubted  fact  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  the 
^ooth  of  this  city  of  proper  school  age  without  any  regular  employment,  now  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  roaming  our  streets,  and  becoming  initiated  in  the  worst  of  evils. 
Can  anyone  with  proper  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  who  i  as  any  regard  to  the  future 
of  our  city,  doubt  that  this  increasing  evil  ought  without  further  delay  to  be  reme- 
died f  There  are,  besides,  hundreds  of  our  youth  who  enter  school,  but  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  running  away  and  enticing  others  to  join  them.  Many  of  this  class  can- 
not be  controlled  by  their  parents,  who  often  beg  for  some  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  children  in  school.  The  number  ot  truants  the  pant  term  is  very  much 
larger  than  ever  before.  None  but  teachers  can  be  fully  aware  how  much  our  schools 
are  *ofl'ering  from  this  cause.    Ought  not  something  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily  f 

But  in  regard  to  children  who  are  regularly  employed  under  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  and  when  the  necessity  of  parents  absolutely  requires  for  their 
fomfortable  support  the  profits  of  their  labor,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  rigidly 
tnlbreing  the  law.    #     •     *    There  axe  in  this  oity  quite  a  number  of  families  that 
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would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Dexter  Asylum  were  it  not  for  the  pecuniary  aid  of 
their  yonng  children.  A  judicious  arrangement,  however,  that  shrfll  be  humane  and 
that  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  all,  can  be  made  by  employers  and  parents  under 
the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  school  authorities. 

Ought  not  the  wisest  legislation  that  humanity  could  dictate  and  a  prudent  fore- 
sight suggest  receive  the  most  earnest  and  careful  consideration  f  Indifference  or 
apathy  in  regard  to  this  momentous  subject  should  no  longer  prevail.  Let  those  who 
have  doubts  of  its  importance  visit  our  schools  and  consult  the  police  records. 

Tho  cities  in  which  an  efficient  truant  service  has  been  established  report,  I  believe, 
without  exception,  excellent  results  from  the  system.  Hon.  John  Jasper,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  New  York  City,  presents  the  following  among  other  interesting 
details  of  the  work  of  the  department  in  that  city : 

The  total  number  of  visits  made  during  the  year  was  41,295,  classified  as  follows : 
to  stores  and  factories,  24,498;  to  homes,  12,013 ;  to  schools,  4,784. 

Although,  as  above  seen,  24,498  visits  were  made  to  stores  and  factories  in  which 
children  were  known  or  supposed  to  be  employed,  only  243  instances  were  found  in 
which  there  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  This  fact  of  itself  proves  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  employers  and  shows  the  publio  sympathy  and  support  in  the  matter  of 
properly  instructing  the  young. 

The  number  of  certificates  countersigned  by  the  city  superintendent  stating  the 
child  had  received  fourteen  weeks1  instruction  during  the  year  was  1,075,  an  increase 
of  54  over  tho  number  granted  the  previous  year. 

In  the  matter  of  truancy  an  improvement  is  to  be  noted.  Last  year  2,495  oases 
were  reported,  this  year  2,069,  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent.    *    •    * 

During  the  year  the  department  made  a  complete  and  thorough  census  of  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  residing  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
wards. 

Tho  returns  show  that  the  total  number  of  such  children  was  5,315,  and  that  of 
this  number  4,603  attended  school.  Of  the  712  non-attendants  501  were  under  8  years 
of  age,  and  were  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  the  compulsory  education  act. 

Or  the  remaining  211  non-attendants  14  were  physically  disc uali tied,  7  were  kept 
home  by  poverty,  and  36  were  legally  employed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  154  chil- 
dren in  the  wards  just  mentioned  were  absent  from  school  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Since  the  census  was  made  64  of  the  154  non-attendants  have  been  placed  in  school, 
18  have  become  14  years  of  age,  and  48  have  been  removed  or  could  not  be  found. 
There  are,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  only  24  non-attendants  in  the  four'  lower 
wards  of  the  city.  Of  the  4,603  children  who  attend  school  in  these  wards,  2,962 
attend  the  publio  schools,  1,611  the  parochial  schools,  and  30  private  schools. 

By  such  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  wards  of  a  city  as  is  here  reported,  the  amount  of 
irregularity  and  non-attendance  at  school  caused  by  extreme  poverty,  want,  or  va- 
grancy is  readily  ascertained.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  exciting  much  attention  just 
now  in  foreign  countries,  and  information  is  frequently  sought  as  to  the  measures  em- 
ployed in  our  own  oitiea  for  bringing  the  children  of  the  classes  indicated  under  proper 
instruction. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  cities  to  maintain  special  schools  for 
such  children,  but  the  more  general  practice  is  to  gather  them,  so  far  as  possible,  into 
the  regular  schools  and  make  such  allowance  for  them  as  their  circumstances  require. 
Teachers  and  school  officers  generally  show  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  class, 
and  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  them  from  charitable  organisa- 
tions. In  New  York  the  wants  of  this  class  are  met  by  the  corporate  schools.  Of  the 
operation  of  these  schools  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  the  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  writes  as  follows : 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  this  city  who  are  left  in  bitter  poverty,  often 
without  breakfast  in  the  morning,  half  clad,  ignorant,  and  exposed  to  every  tempta- 
tion. They  naturally  form  our  notorious  criminal  class.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  series  of  board  or  free  schools  with  an  organization  and  a  standard  too  strict  and 
high  for  street  urchins,  which  could  not,  without  serious  dangers,  assume  an  eleemosy- 
nary character  by  feeding  and  clothing  the  little  wanderers  of  the  streets.  How  have 
we  reconciled  the  two  f  Simply  by  creating,  through  voluntary  effort,  an  in  termediary 
system :  that  of  the  day  industrial  or  corporate  schools.  These  are  founded  by  private 
associations  and  only  receive  by  act  of  legislature  a  part,  say  one-half,  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  school  tax  on  ratepayers,  proportioned  to  the  sworn  average  attend- 
ance. The  rest  of  their  income  oomes  from  private  benefaction.  They  are  under  the 
rules  aud  regulations  of  the  school  board  and  are  examined  annually  and  inspected 
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« 

occasionally  by  the  officials.  Beit  the  examinations,  owing  to  the  occupation  and 
character  of  the  children,  are  much  leas  strict  and  less  is  expected  of  the  pupils  than 
in  the  New  York  ward  schools.  The  only  strictness  observed  is  in  requiring  a  correct 
recording  of  the  average  attendance,  on  which  the  appropriations  are  based,  and  in 
preventing  all  "  sectarian  teaching,"  the  latter  measure  being  designed  to  prevent 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  any  Protestant  church  from  getting  control  of  the  free  schools. 

The  industrial  schools,  both  day  and  night,  are  under  private  trustees,  who  appoint 
their  own  teachers  and  raise  their  own  funds  (except  the  annual  tax  appropriation), 
but  who  conform  their  course  of  studies  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  board 
school*.  Their  object  is  to  gather  in  the  street  children,  runaways,  truants,  little 
bootblack*,  newsboys,  and  all  the  nondescript  crowd  of  half  vagrant  boys  and  girls 
who  need  to  infest  the  New  York  lanes  and  alleys.  They  give  them  one  or  more  meals 
in  the  day,  clothe  them  as  they  earn  the  clothes  or  shoes  by  good  marks,  cleanse 
them,  train  them  in  common  school  studies  and  some  branch  of  industry,  and  then 
after  a  time  forward  them  on  to  the  ward  schools,  or  to  places  in  families,  or  at  trades, 
or  on  farms.  The  children  are  not  overstrained,  for  they  have  brain  work  varied  by 
hand  work.  They  do  not  suffer  from  headaches,  for  food  is  given  to  the  moat  needy ; 
the  hours  are  not  long ;  some  have  simple  gymnastic  exercise  and  all  set  a  week  or 
two  in  the  country  in  summer.  Then  many  of  them  take  necessarily  half  time  sessions 
because  they  are  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  by  street  trades.  Irregular 
attendance  has  to  be  permitted.  The  day  industrial  school  becomes  a  kind  of  Botany 
Bay  for  all  the  truants,  hard  cases,  and  little  vagrants  of  the  ward  schools. 

The  average  annual  expense  per  head,  including  cost  of  food,  clothes,  fuel,  rent,  and 
salaries,  is  only  about  $20,  reckoned  on  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  numbers 
for  the  year  in  the  sehools  of  our  own  association,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  are  about 
10,000  in  the  aggregate,  and  those  in  several  other  associations  will  amount  to  as  many 
more ;  so  that  some  20,000  children  of  the  poorest  classes  are  thus  taught  and  reclaimed 
each  year  by  this  intermediary  system  of  schools  for  tfhe  poor.  No  friction  or  misunder- 
standing between  the  private  and  public  authorities  has  thus  far  occurred  in  this 
matter ;  but  of  course  tnis  happy  result  has  only  been  attained  by  much  wisdom  and 
good  sense  on  both  sides.  The  industrial  schools  keep  to  their  own  field,  the  ragged 
and  verminous  and  hungry  and  ignorant  children  and  those  in  street  occupations. 
The  board  inspectors  only  demand  the  essen  rials  to  be  expected  from  such  a  class. 
The  private  school  is  a  kind  of  complement  of  the  public  school.  It  does  a  work  the 
other  cannot  do,  and  then  it  prepares  for  the  other. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  addition  to  these  industrial  schools,  has  many  boys' 
lodging  houses,  and  in  31  years  has  placed  out  some  70,000  children  in  homes, 
mainly  in  the  West. 

The  result  of  all  these  instrumentalities  of  charity  and  education  is  that  juvenile 
crime  and  vagrancy  during  the  past  20  years  have  been  steadily  diminishing  in 
New  York,  and  that  now  we  can  confidently  say  that  no  poor  child  in  New  York  need 
be  homeless  in  the  street,  or  beg  or  steal  for  a  living,  or  want  for  a  meal,  if  he  will 
work  for  it,  or  be  without  a  school,  where  he  can  get  both  industrial  and  book  train- 
ing and  plain  food,  or  wait  long  for  a  place  of  work  and  a  home. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  efficient  cause  of  regular  and  full  attendance 
will  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the  schools  themselves,  as  is  made  apparent  by 
every  general  effort  for  improving  the  schools. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  grades  which  enroll  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils,  viz,  primary  and  grammar 
or  intermediate,  never  presented  so  near  an  equality  as  at  the  present  time.  The  im- 
proved methods  introduced  into  these  grades,  and  more  especially  into  the  primary 
grades,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  noted  in  my  successive  reports.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  consider  exactly  what  instruction  these  schools  now  offer  and  by 
what  tests  their  work  is  determined.  The  statements  of  attendance,  examinations, 
and  promotions  presented  in  the  current  reports  of  several  cities  throw  much  light 

on  this  subject. 

Boerov. 

[Report  of  the  saperntendent,  Hon.  S.  P.  fteaver,  for  ths  year  ending  Msroh,  1884,  and  of  the  board  of 

supervisors  for  the  year  ending  September,  1884.] 

From  the  statistics  of  school  attendance  for  February,  1884,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  at  that  time  was  66,578,  of  whom  84,208,  or  43  per 
sent.,  ware  in  the  primary  grades.  Of  the  primary  pupils  6,563  were  in  the  first 
class.     Presumably  these  figures  represent  fairly  the  attendance  and  distribution  of 
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pupils  for  the  year.  Two  examinations  of  the  first  primary  classes  were  held  in  1684* 
Two  examinations  of  this  olaas  were  held  in  1884,  of  which  the  order  and  subjects 
were  as  follows  :l 

Examinaiion$  of  the  first  classes  of  the  primary  school*  for  promotion  to  grammar  schools. 

January,  1884 : 

Tuesday,  January  22.  Drawing 9.10  to  9.40  a.  M. 

Tuesday,  January  22.  Dictation 11  to  11.30  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  January  23.  Composition 9.10  to  10.30  a.  m. 

Thursday,  January  24.  Written  arithmetic 9.10  to  10.30  a.  m. 

January  22,  23,  or  24.  Oral  arithmetic. 

Any  time  in  January  prior  to  the  22d.  Reading. 

June,  1884:  . 

Wednesday,  June  11.  Drawing 9.10  to  9.40  a.  M. 

Wednesday,  June  11.  Dictation 10  to  10.30  a.  m. 

Thursday,  June  12.  Written  arithmetic 9.10  to  10.30  a.  m. 

Friday,  June  13.  Composition 9.10  to  10.30  a.m. 

June  12  or  13.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  at  sight. 
May  26  to  June  11.  Reading. 

As  a  result,  1,349  pupils  were  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  in  January  and  4,310 
in  June.    The  promotions  made  yi  June  represent,  it  will  be  seen,  nearly  60  per  cent, 
of  the  attendance  of  the  first  class  as  reported  in  February.    The  ages  of  the  pupils 
of  the  first  primary  class  may  be  inferred  from  the  classification  as  to  age  reported 
in  February,  viz : 


No.  of 
pupils. 

6 42 

7 840 

8 2,396 

9 1,975 


Ate.  *°  of 

10 898 

11 280 

12 96 

13  and  over 36 


HEW  YORK. 

[Report  of  the  anperlntendent,  Hon.  John  Jasper,  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1883.] 

The  total  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  in  all  the  schools  participating 
in  the  school  fund  was  143,177;  the  average  attendance  in  the  primary  schools  and 
primary  departments  was  75,548,  or  52  per  cent. ;  during  the  year  16,594  pupils,  or  22 
cent,  of  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  primary  grades,  were  promoted  to  the 
grammar  grades.  The  law  provides  that  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted  from  any  pri- 
mary school  unless  examined  in  all  the  studied  prescribed  for  the  first  grade  of  primary 
schools  and  found  qualified  by  the  principal  of  the  department  into  whioh  the  promo- 
tion is  to  be  made.  The  prescribed  studies  are  the  same  as  those  included  in  the 
examination  of  the  Boston  primaries,  with  the  addition  of  sewing  and  vocal  music. 

BROOKLYN. 

[Report  of  the  anperlntendent,  Hon.  Calvin  Patteraon,  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1883.] 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  December  31, 
1883,  was  65,872,  of  whom  45,524,  or  69  per  cent.,  were  in  the  primary  grades.  Of  the 
primary  pupils,  5,066  were  enrolled  in  the  first  class.  The  number  of  pupils  promoted 
from  this  clans  to  the  grammar  grade  was  6,168,  or  135.6  per  cent,  of  the  average  at- 
tendance. To  understand  this  ratio  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  promo- 
tions were  made  semiannually,  and  therefore,  assuming  the  average  attendance  for  a 

term  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  registry  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  number  pro- 

•  ■  ■  —  ■  — 
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moted  during  the  year  from  any  grade  to  the  next  higher  grade  would  he  200  per  cent. 
of  the  average  attendance,  provided  the  entire  class  were  promoted  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  One-half  of  the  given  per  cent,  (in  this  case  135.6)  indicates  what  proportion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  corresponding  grade  were  promoted  at  the  end  of  each  term  (in 
this  case  67.8). 
The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades: 


No.  of 
pupils. 

5to6 2,326 

6to7 6,972 

7to8 7,604 

8U>9 : 7,944 

9  to  10 7,812 

10  to  11 6,465 


11  to  12 4,134 

12  to  13 2,206 

13  to  14 837 

14  to  15 206 

15  to  16 35 

16tol7 3 


PHILADELPHIA. 

[Report  of  the  superintendent,  Hon.  James  lfaeAlieter,  for  1883-'84.] 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  pnpils  enrolled  in  the  pnhlie  schools  of  Philadelphia  are 
in  the  primary  grades ;  promotions  are  made  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  sec- 
ondary grades  semiannually  upon  the  resnlts  of  examinations. 

In  February,  1884,  out  of  a  total  of  53,428  pupils  in  the  four  primary  grades,  9,689 
were  in  the  highest  grade.  Of  these,  9,098  were  presented  for  examination,  7,631 
obtained  the  promotion  average,  and  7,195  were  sent  to  the  higher  grade. 

In  June  the  enrolment  in  the  primary  grades  was  49,299,  of  which  number  9,424 
were  in  the  highest  grade.  Of  these,  8,793  were  presented  for  examination,  7,114 
obtained  the  promotion  average,  and  7,073  were  sent  to  the  higher  grade.  The  pro- 
motions were  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  The  subjects  included  in  the 
examinations  are  not  stated,  but  the  studies  of  the  grade  are  the  same  as  in  Boston. 
The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  highest  primary  grade  was  9  years  5  months. 

BALTIMORE. 

[Report  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  superintendent  of  schools,  for  1888.] 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pnblio  schools  of  Baltimore,  November, 
1883,  was  37,546,  of  whom  22,869,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  in  the  primary  grades.  -  At  the 
examination  for  promotion  to  grammar  schools  in  January,  1883,  out  of  2,475  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  examined,  1,481  were  examined,  1,394  passed,  and  1,406,  or 
58  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled,  were  promoted.  At  the  corresponding  examina- 
tions in  June  there  were  on  the  rolls  2,327  pupils:  examined,  1,529;  passed,  1,362; 
promoted,  1,402,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls. 

The  studies  of  the  grade  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cities,  with  the  addition 
of  geography. 

KICHMOITD.  TA- 

[Beport  of  Hon.  B.  14.  G&rnett,  superintendent  of  tohools,  for  1882-'83.] 

In  Richmond  two  official  examinations  are  held  for  promotion  during  the  school 
year.  In  the  first  primary  grade,  from  which  promotions  are  made  to  the  grammar 
grades,  the  examinations  are  written,  and  pupils  must  obtain  an  average  of  75  per 
cent,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  principal  to  insure  promotion.  Details  of  the 
examinations  are  not  given,  but  it  is  stated  that  at  the  final  examination  the  general 
average  was,  in  the  white  schools,  for  6  first  primaries,  8eotion  A,  86.8,  and  for  6,  Sec- 
tion B,  82.2 ;  and  in  the  colored  schools,  for  4  first  primaries,  Section  A,  86  per  cent., 
and  4,  Section  B,  81.8  per  cent.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  were 
reading,  spelling,  phonetics,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  geography,  object  les- 
sons, eompoaition  and  dictation,  andVpenoAansbip. 
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CHICAGO. 

[Report  of  Hon.  George  Howland,  aoperintendeat  of  schools,  for  1888.] 

In  Chicago  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  in  the  primary 
grades.  In  1883  the  average  daily  membership  for  all  the  primaries  was  43,045.4  and 
for  the  fourth  or  highest  grade  6,665.6.  The  number  promoted  from  this  grade  to  the 
grammar  grade  was  5,244,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  membership. 

The  studies  of  the  fourth  primary  are  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  musio, 
drawing,  and  miscellaneous  exercises. 

cxKcnurATx. 

[Beport  of  Hon.  John  B.  Psaslse,  superintendent  of  schools,  lor  1888.  J 

The  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  are  classified  as  district,  intermediate,  and  high. 
The  district  schools  are  divided  into  five  grades,  corresponding  to  the  first  five  years 
of  school.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  waa  27,869,  of 
whom  22,201,  or  79  per  cent.,  were  In  the  district  schools. 

The  total  number  advanced  from  the  highest  grade  of  the  district  schools  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  examinations  held  in  June,  1883,  was  2,538.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
examination  were  grammar,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  geography,  and  spelling. 

The  average  age  of  pupils  in  this  grade  waa,  for  white  schools,  11.4  years ;  for  col- 
ored schools,  12.8  years. 

For  several  successive  years  the  school  statistics  of  the  eight  cities  mentioned  above 
show  but  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  primary  scholars.  The  examinations 
have  not  been  made  the  sole  basis  of  promotion ;  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  daily 
record  and  the  teacher's  judgment  have  weighed  as  much ;  but  the  examinations  do 
undoubtedly  afford  an  excellent  index  of  the  general  oonduot  of  the  work  in  this 
grade.  If  the  average  of  passes  be  lower  than  may  reasonably  be  expected,  then  cer- 
tain conclusions  are  unavoidable :  too  muoh  is  attempted  in  the  grade,  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  bad,  or  the  examination  is  not  rightly  ordered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  generalize  from  these  statements,  on  account  of  differences  in  the 
particulars  noted  and  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  same.  Presumably  the  reports  from 
the  eight  cities  present  a  fair  average  of  the  condition  of  city  primaries  throughout 
the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  enrolment  In  the  primary  schools  is  half,  or  more  than  half^ 
the  total  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  of  these  cities,  Boston  excepted.  In  the  last 
named  it  is  but  43  per  cent.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  cdurse  of  study  are  about 
the  same  in  all  the  oitiee.  The  ratio  of  promotions  varies  considerably. 

Just  here  arise  the  most  important  of  several  questions  suggested  by  the  state- 
ments: Are  the  pupils  advanced  as  their  interests  and  abilities  demand  t  Are  the 
standards  required  for  promotion  too  high  or  too  rigid  f  Do  the  courses  and  methods 
of  instruction  employed  accomplish  the  best  possible  results  for  the  children  whose 
school  life  is  passed  chiefly  in  the  primary  grades  f 

The  ratios  of  promotions,  it  will  be  noticed,  range  from  50  to  80  per  cent.  Naturally 
some  interest  is  excited  with  reference  to  those  who  fail  of  promotion.  Do  they  drift 
away  from  the  sohools  altogether  f  Do  they  return  to  a  fruitless  repetition  of  tasks 
from  which  they  can  derive  no  further  benefit  f 

It  is  in  respect  to  considerations  like  these  that  system,  an  orderly,  fixed  method  of 
procedure,  may  be  found  to  conflict  with  intellectual  and  moral  development,  whioh 
must  forever  elude  exact  measurement.  Herein  is  the  need  of  an  intelligent  super- 
visory head  to  administer  the  system  so  that  it  shall  subserve  without  obstructing  the 
purposes  of  education.  How  true  this  is  has  been  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
experience  of  the  only  one  of  our  leading  cities  In  whioh  the  need  of  a  responsible 
supervising  officer  had  long  been  ignored.  The  servioe  was  not  organised  in  Phila- 
delphia until  the  fall  of  1883,  when  Hon.  James  MacAlister,  superintendent  of  schools* 
Milwaukee,  was  invited  to  accept  the  corresponding  office  in  the  eastern  city. 
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Among  many  matters  that  lie  fonnd  in  a  confused  or  chaotic  state  was  that  nnder 
present  consideration,  viz,  the  modes  and  standards  of  promotion  from  primary  schools. 
The  following  are  the  causes  he  enumerates  as  retarding  promotions  from  the  primary 
grades :  (1)  The  lack  of  accommodation ;  (2)  the  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  secondary  and  primary  schools ;  (3)  the  largeness  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  of 
the  first  grade,  in  most  of  the  schools ;  (4)  the  standards  required  in  the  examination 
of  the  pupils.    Under  the  last,  he  says : 

The  difficulty  chiefly  arises  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  standard  in  many  of  the  sec- 
tions. In  some  sections  there  is  a  uniform  and  permanent  percentage  for  promotion; 
in  others,  however,  it  varies  in  different  schools  and  from  term  to  term.  Any  one  can 
see  how  injurious  a  shifting  standard  of  promotion  must  be  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
pupils.  In  many  cases,  atao,  the  required  percentage  is  too  high  and  it  is  applied  too 
rigidly.  In  one  school,  with  a  standard  or  90  per  cent.,  bnt  18  pupils  were  promoted 
out  of  75,  and  in  -another,  with  the  same  requirement,  4  pupils,  whose  standing  varied 
from  89. 1  to  89.9,  were  refused  promotion  to  the  secondary  school.  Ninety  per  cent, 
is  an  unreasonable  average  to  require  of  children  of  8  or  9  years  of  age.  In  the  gram- 
mar schools  no  average  higher  than  70  is  required  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade,  and 
bat  65  per  cent,  is  exacted  for  promotion  to  the  high  school*  Indeed,  only  bO  was 
required  till  the  present  year.  This  order  should  be  inverted,  and  the  standard  shonld 
be  made  to  grow  smaller  as  we  proceed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  system. 
Seventy  per  cent,  should  be  the  maximum  required  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools, 
taxi  that,  too,  with  an  examination  adapted  to  their  mental  development  and  the  kind 
of  instruction  appropriate  to  their  tender  years.    *    *    * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  examinations,  as  now  conducted  in  some  sections, 
are  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  high  standards  nec«Hsi- 
tate  the  formation  of  small  classes  which  are  especially  trained  for  the  examinations, 
to  the  negleot  of  the  other  pupils ;  and,  what  is  even  worse,  thousands  of  children  who 
cannot  pass  the  tests  applied  are  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  work  again  and  lose 
half  a  year  of  their  school  life.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  dislike  for  the  sohool  is 
the  result,  and  to  many  children  it  may  amount  to  a  deprivation  that  will  tell  upon 
the  «  hole  of  their  future  life. 

BIOHSR  GRADES. 

The  majority  of  the  scholars  who  enter  the  grammar  or  intermediate  schools  do  not 
get  beyond  the  middle  of  the  course.  In  Boston,  where  the  grammar  school  comprises 
six  plana**,  64.4  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  while  only 
6.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  in  the  highest  class. 

In  New  York,  where  the  grammar  schools  comprise  eight  grades,  representing  about 
four  years'  work,  C8.68  per  cent,  are  in  the  four  lowest  classes,  and  only  5.50  per  cent, 
in  the  highest  class.  By  comparing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grammar  grade 
in  1879  with  the  number  in  the  first  in  1883,  the  superintendent  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  about  37  per  cent,  of  those  that  entered  the  lowest  grammar  grade  became 
pupils  of  the  first  or  highest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  figures  on  this  point,  as 
the  conditions  are  substantially  the  same  in  all  cities. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  all  pupils  should  be  kept  in  the  schools  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  grammar  school  course,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this 
end ;  but,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  leave  at  about  the  middle  of  the  course, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the  studies  with  reference  to  that  fact.  This  is  done 
to  a  fuller  extent  than  formerly,  and,  so  far  as  reading,  English  language,  writing,  and 
drawing  (where  it  is  included)  are  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  present  courses  are 
excellent.  In  respect  to  arithmetic,  some  change  seems  desirable :  as  the  subject  is 
generally  treated,  scholars  who  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  grammar  course  get  little  , 
or  no  practice  in  percentage,  and  often  none  in  ratio,  mensuration,  and  the  extraction 
of  roots,  all  of  which  are  practical  subjects. 

A  brief  course  in  arithmetic,  embracing  all  the  relations  of  numbers  that  enter  into 
ordinary  computations,  but  limited  to  simple  applications,  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  course ;  the  more  difficult  combinations  to  which 
these  relations  give  rise,  if  considered  at  all  in  elementary  schools,  should  certainly  be 
deferred  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  ^ammar  schools,  while  an  elementary  course  in 
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inventive  or  intuitive  geometry  could  be  introduced  with  advantage.  The  course* 
in  geography  and  history  should  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  the  utmost 
possible  for  those  whose  time  for  study  is  necessarily  short. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  REAPING  AND  H1STOBY. 

BEADING. 

Methods  of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  classes  of 
pupils  are  subjects  very  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  of  city  superintendents. 
The  practical  experience  of  these  officers  gives  value  to  their  opinions  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  schools.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  draw  as  largely 
as  I  could  wish  from  their  discussions  and  opinions.  I  present  a  few  extracts  con- 
cerning methods  of  teaching  certain  branches. 

[Report  of  Hon.  Edwin  P.  Beaver,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boston.] 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  described  and  recommended  by  the  board  of  super- 
visor* is  neither  one  nor  another  of  the  rival  methods  in  controversy,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  the  valuable  features  of  the  several  methods.  The  fundamental  process  is 
taken  from  the  "  word  method  "  and  the  "  sentence  method."  It  aims  to  bring  about 
associations  directly  between  ideas  end  the  written  or  printed  words;  also,  between 
thoughts  and  the  written  or  printed  seurences.  ThiiB  the  true  significance  of  the  act 
of  reading  is  impressed  on  the  child's  mind  from  the  very  first.  The  use  of  objects, 
models,  and  pictures  in  preference  to  the  spoken  words,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing some  of  the  early  associations,  is  a  feature  taken  from  the  so  called  "  object 
method."  ,The  power  oT  this  method  may  be  seen  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
and  newly  arrived  foreign  children.  The  writing  feature  is  taken  from  the  "  script 
method."  This  is  important  as  a  means  of  learning  to  read  and  still  more  important 
as  a  preparation  for  composition.  The  letters  are  learned  very  early  by  writing  them, 
and  spelling  follows  immediately.  The  phonic  analysis  of  spoken  words  (slow  pro- 
nunciation) comes  in  quite  early,  and  phonic  analysis  of  printed  words  follows  after 
the  necessary  associations  have  grown  up  between  the  eleim  ntary  sounds  and  the 
letters  representing  them.  The  phonic  method,  so  called,  is  not  made  the  funda- 
mental process,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  recognized  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  com- 
plete method.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to  the  pronunciation  of  new 
words  by  help  of  the  analogies  of  the  language;  also,  to  give  valuable  practice  in 
enunciation.  It  does  not  require  the  aid  ofphonio  type,  nor  a  great  array  of  diacrit- 
ical marks. 

Diacritical  marks  are  believed  to  be  useful  only  when  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
either  is  against  analogy  or  follows  an  analogy  not  yet  known  to  the  children.  There 
is  in  some  schools  a  disposition  to  make  an  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  dia- 
critical marks.  Words  whose  pronunciation  ought  to  be  perfectly  plain  from  anal- 
ogy, and  which  the  children,  unaided  by  marks,  would  readily  pronounce  correctly 
from  a  bubcouscious  feeling  of  the  analogy,  are  garnished  with  superfluous  marks,  the 
like  of  which  are  not  all  found  in  the  standard  authorities.  The  children,  in  writing 
their  words,  are  required  to  copy  and  learn  all  these  marks,  as  if  they  were  as  essen- 
tially parts  of  the  written  words  as  the  letters  themselves.  That  the  principal  dia- 
critical marks  should  be  learned  in  school  nobody  disputes;  but  that  an  alphabet  of 
a  hundred  arbitrary  signs  should  be  mastered  by  little  children  in  the  first  year  is  a 
proceeding  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason.  If  the  appeal  be  to  ex- 
perience it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  unsurpassed  results  obtained  by  teachers 
who  never  use  marks,  save  for  exceptional  words,  and  then  only  as  a  help  to  pronun- 
ciation, never  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  written  word.    *    •    * 

It  should  be  kent  constantly  in  mind  that  the  main  thing  in  teaching  reading  is 
not  a  training  of  tne  speech  organs  to  correct  utterance  of  sounds.  Important  though 
thiH  be,  it  is  wtill  ouly  the  physical  part  of  the  process.  The  main  thing  is  a  training 
of  the  child's  thought-seizing  power.  This  is  the  intellectual  part  of  the-  process. 
44  Keep  your  voice  up  at  an  interrogation  point,"  says  the  teacher  who  instructs  from 
the  physical  side ;  but  the  teacher  who  proceeds  from  the  intellectual  side  leads  the 
child  by  some  device  or  suggestion  to  feel  that  a  question  is  to  be  asked,  and  then  the 
child's  voice  takes  care  of  itself.  As  a  matter  of  habit  the  sight  of  words  should  sug- 
gest to  the  child's  mind  not  merely  a  series  of  sounds,  but  ideas.  When  the  meaning 
is  clear  its  correct  expression  easily  follows.  The  danger  in  using  the  phonic  met  hod 
exclusively  from  the  very  first  is  that  written  or  printed  words  come  to  suggest  only 
sounds  to  bo  uttered.  Attention  being  concentrated  on  this,  the  thought  element 
vanishes  and  the  reading  becomes  a  mechanical  process.    It  would  be  well,  therefore, 
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ot  to  make  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  too  prominent.  In  the  first  year's  teaching  of 
aiding  they  ought  almost  wholly  to  disappear.  The  best  teachers  make  bat  very 
wring  use  of  them  before  the  second  or  third  year. 

HISTOBT. 

[Report  of  Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati.] 

Previous  to  1872  written  percented  examinations  for  transfer  were  held  in  history, 
be  pupils  were  required  to  memorize  all  the  dates,  names  of  persons,  and  bcabe  to 
ire  descriptions  of  all  the  events  recorded  within  the  covers  of  Anderson's  United 
tatea  History,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  examinations.  Five  les»ons  a  week 
rere  given  to  this  stultifying  work.  The  pupils  were  dr merited,  coaxed,  scolded, 
riven,  in  order  that  they  might  cram  their  little  minds  full  enough  of  this  disaste- 
al  minutia  •*  to  pass."  It  required  more  time  of  the  children  to  prepare  for  recitation 
a  history  than  in  any  other  two  subjects  in  the  school  course.  Many  of  the  teach- 
rs.  recognizing  the  absolute  worthlessness  and  cruelty  of  compelling  the  children  to 
omtnit  the  text  book  to  memory,  endeavored  to  have  their  pupils  anttwer  in  their 
wd  language,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtan  high  per  cents,  in  the  written 
lamination  for  transfer  unless  the  children  committed  'he  text  to  memory.  They 
rere  too  young;  they  had  neither  the  judgment  nor  the  knowledge  and  use  of  tan- 
nage to  do  so  without  memorizing  the  words  of  the  book.  As  1  said  in  a  former 
eport,  history  cannot  be  taught  successfully  by  the  memoriter  plan.  No  historian, 
s  no  chemist  or  botanist,  was  ever  made  by  committing  text  books  to  memory, 
lacanlay.  the  great  English  historian,  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  against  memoriz- 
og  lists  of  dates  and  dry  facts  of  history.  It  kills  the  life  out  of  the  subject  j  it  dis- 
nsts  the  pupils  and  gives  them  a  dislike  lor  historical  reading.  As  the  pupils  take 
to  interest  in  it,  it  is  soon  forgott«  n,  and-  there  remains  only  the  bitter  recollection  of 
iresome  hours  devoted  to  what,  if  properly  taught,  brings  profit  and  pleasure.  H  gh 
ter  cents,  were  considered  the  sine  qua  nou  of  the  pupils'  success.  The  teachers  were 
adged  by  them.  The  principals  and  others  in  authority  did  not  realize  the  fart  that, 
vder  afaUe  method  of  instruction,  the  higher  the  per  tents,  the  poorer  the  leaching.  So  the 
ramming  process  went  on  year  at  ter  year.  Striving  for  percents.  largely  took  the  place 
f  judicious  teaching.    And  let  me  say  here  that  wherever  the  pupils  are  submitted 

0  a  percented  written  examination  in  history  for  transfer  to  a  higher  school  the  *nb- 
ect  will  be  tanght  in  the  manner  and  with  the  results  indicated  shove.    There  will 

*  no  reading,  no  investigating  outside  the  text  book,  so  long  as  the  passing  of  pupils 
icpends  upon  the  per 'cent  in  history.  For  years  previous  to  the  discarding  of  the 
•la  method  of  teaching  history  in  the  intermediate  schools,  Superintendent  Hancock 
aw  and  deprecated  the  method  pursued,  and  in  18*2  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
nittee  on  course  of  study  to  it.  Dr.  Mayo  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  had 
he  good  sense  to  call  the  principals  of  the  intermediate  schools  and  after  thorough 
avesiigation  to  decide,  on  true  educational  principle*,  that  the  method  then  in  vogue 
ras  radically  wrong.  The  committee,  under  his  leadership,  sustained  by  the  opinion 
i  the  superintendent  and  two  or  three  of  the  principals,  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ng  one,  recommended  in  their  report  to  the  board  that  the  number  of  lesions  per  week 

*  reduced  to  two,  that  the  written  percented  examinations  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
object  be  taught  according  to  the  plan  prepared  by  the  committee.  The  report  was 
dopted  by  the  board  and  the  plan  or  method,  with  some  mollifications,  has  been  pur- 
neu  since  that  time.     The  principal  modifications consist  in  making  biography,  which 

1  the  soul  of  history,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  aud  in  encouraging  children  to 
fad  historical  aud  biographical  works  outside  of  school  and  to  give  sketches  of  dis- 
ingnished  personages  and  events  about  which  they  have  read  to  their  classmates. 
Is  the  method  of  imparting  the  instruction  has  been  given  in  former  reports,  I  will 
tot  dwell  upon  it  here. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  history  f  I  answer  that, 
xcept  in  a  few  cases  where  the  teachers  have  been  indifferent  or,  from  lack  of  abil- 
ty,  unable  to  handle  it  correctly,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  pupils 
tave  been  inspired  with  a  love  of  history.  The  subject,  iustead  of  a  burden  to  them, 
las  become  a  pleasant  and  delightful  study.  Thousands  of  books  of  history,  of  travel, 
if  biography,  have  been  read  outside  of  school  hours,  and  a  spirit  of  historical  re- 
earch  has  been  implanted  in  thousands  of  pupils  that  will  remain  with  them  through 
ife  and  that  will  influence  their  subsequent  reading.  What  a  contrast  to  the  old 
rerbatim  method  I  Then  (I  speak  from  personal  knowledge)  no  encyclopedias,  gazett- 
eers, or  histories  other  than  the  text  books  were  brought  into  the  olass  room.  There 
ras  no  time  for  consulting  these,  for  the  bugbear  of  per  cents,  was  continually  staring 
K>th  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  face.  The  pupils,  instead  of  being  encouraged  by 
heir  teachers,  as  they  are  now,  to  consult  reference  books  and  to  read  good  books 
►earing  upon  history  at  their  homes,  were  discouraged  from  it  for  fear  they  would 
tot  get  as  high  per  cents,  in  the  examination. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  of  vacation  schools  for  industrial  training  have  been  received  from  Boston 
and  Brookline,  Mass.  The  school  in  Brookline,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
school  committee,  offered  to  boys  an  elementary  course  of  carpentry  and  joinery,  with 
applications.  In  Boston,  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  120 
girls  were  gathered  in  the  Starr-King  Public  School-House  for  instruction  in  some  of 
the  industries  most  desirable  for  women.  These  included  housework,  drawing  and 
coloring,  embroidery  and  fine  sewing,  and,  for  the  older  and  stronger  pupils,  cabinet 
making.  The  classes  were  in  charge  of  7  teachers.  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  training  attention  should  be  called  to  the  continued  and  increasing 
evidence  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  provision  for  teaching  sewing  in  certain 
grades  of  girls'  public  schools.  Reports  of  the  work  have  been  received  from  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

So  far  as  reported  to  this  Office  the  cities  in  which  provision  for  manual  training 
has  beeu  made  in  connection  with  the  publio  schools,  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
public  school  boards,  are  Boston,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Moline,  and  Peru. 

As  a  result  of  long  contiuued  deliberation,  in  the  light  of  muoh  practical  experi- 
ence, the  Boston  committee  on  industrial  education  Bubmit  tie  following  plan  for 
organizing  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools: 

The  shop  work  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  is 
of  two  kinds:  (1)  That  which  is  done  at  a  bench  with  simple  hand  tools;  (2)  that 
which  requires  the  aid  of  machinery  and  steam  power.  The  first  kind  is  elementary 
in  character  and  preparatory  to  the  second,  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the 
one  as  elementary  and  of  the  other  as  advanced  manual  training. 

Advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  can  only  be  provided  for  in  a  central  school; 
but  elementary  instruction  can  be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale  and  economically  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  2-honr  lesson  once  a  week  to  all  the  grammar  school  boys 
who  are  proper  subjects  for  such  instruction. 

Suppose  a  teacher  of  carpentry,  for  example,  occupying  a  conveniently  situated 
room,  provided  with  80  benches,  80  sets  of  tools,  and  a  quantity  of  stook,to  be 
visited  each  half  day  in  the  week  by  successive  delegations  of  80  boys  from  the 
different  grammar  sohools  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  delegation  would  simply  be 
excused  from  attendance  at  the  grammar  school  on  the  appointed  half  day  each 
week  and  attend  the  carpenters'  olass  instead.  The  lesson  for  each  delegation  would 
last  8  hours,  although  boys  interested  in  their  work  and  not  neglecting  their 
other  school  work  might  be  allowed  to  stay  another  hour.  The  rest  of  each  day 
would  be  needed  by  the  carpenter  for  inspection  of  the  boys'  work,  care  of  the  tools, 
and  preparation  for  the  next  lesson.  Working  thus  he  oould  give  instruction  to  200 
boys  in  the  course  of  a  week  (20  boys  each  half  day  for  five  days).  The  room,  the 
tools,  and  the  teacher's  time  would  be  in  constant  use,  so  that  the  greatest  economy 
practicable  in  that  regard  would  be  secured. 

As  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  at  one  time,  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  that  24  is  practically  a  maximum.  The  number  20  is  here  chosen  because  it  is 
pretty  dear  that  available  school  rooms  would  not  accommodate  more  than  20  at  one 
time. 

The  capacity  of  room  being,  say,  200  boys  a  week,  each  neighborhood  furnishing 
that  number  of  pupils  would  nave  a  room  and  a  teacher. 

There  are  now  in  our  grammar  schools  about  2,800  boys  who  are  14  or  more  years 
old.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  these  boys  desire  and  are  otherwise  proner  subjects 
for  the  proposed  manual  training,  it  would  take  7  rooms  and  7  teachers  to  ac- 
commodate them.  But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  surmise  as  to  the  proportions  to 
which  the  plan  may  ultimately  grow  if  it  should  be  managed  successfully.  At  first 
only  one  or  two  rooms  should  be  opened.  Success  being  secured  in  these,  others  oould 
be  added  as  need  appeared  and  as  competent  teachers  could  be  found. 

These  elementary  manual  training  sohools,  as  they  may  be  called,  need  not,  of 
course,  confine  their  work  to  carpentry.  There  are  other  kinds  of  bench  and  vise 
work  which  are  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  provision  for  which  would  be  simple 
and  inexpensive.  But  it  would  probably  be  best  to  begin  with  carpentry  alone,  and 
repeat  substantially  the  course  of  lessons  given  in  the  recent  Dwlgnt  School  experi- 
ment. 
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The  cost  of  one  elementary  manual  training  school,  such  as  above  described,  is  es- 
timated as  follows : 

Outfit : 

Toole,  twenty  sets,  att35 $500 

Benches,  twenty  places 200 

Miscellaneous  fittings  and  tools. .„• 150 

850 


Banning  expenses : 

8alary  of  instructor 1,200 

Stock 300 

Repairs,  replacement  of  tools,  Ac 150 

1,650 

Cost  of  instructing  each  boy  two  hours  a  week  for  one  year $8  25 

The  advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arte,  to  be  provided  for  in  a  central  school, 
would  require  no  other  facilities  than  those  already  possessed  by  the  city,  except  a 
suitable  forging  and  machine  shop.  As  the  boys  in  such  a  school  would  soend  three- 
fifths  of  their  time  in  drawing  and  in  book  studies,  much  as  is  done  in  tne  manual 
training  school  in  St.  Louis,  they  could  be  well  accommodated  for  that  part  of  the 
time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  building.  There  are  in  that 
building,  besides  some  vacant  class  rooms,  four  rooms  especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  drawing  classes,  only  one  of  which  is  now  used. 

In  these  olass  and  drawing  rooms  the  manual  training  high  school  could  carry  on 
all  its  work  except  shop  work.  Here  would  be  its  headquarters.  To  complete  its 
accommodations  it  would  be  necessary  to  build,  on  some  lot  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  forging  and  machine  shop,  one  story  high  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  Such 
a  building  need  not  be  expensive.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  part  of  the  plan  now,  since  the  question  of  carrying  it  out  will  be  decided 
in  most  minas  by  the  success  with  which  the  part  relating  to  the  elementary  manual 
training  may  be  carried  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  the  following  orders : 

"Ordered,  That  the  city  council  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  manual  training  school. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  city  couuoil  be  requested  to  fit  up  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Latin  school  building,  where  clauses  from  the  grammar  schools  oan  be  Instructed  in  the 
use  of  simple  hand  tools  during  the  ensuing  school  year.'9 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools,  Balti- 
more, the  following  ordinance  was  adopted  October,  1883: 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  ike  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  That 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  some  con- 
venient locality  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as  possible,  a  school  for  manual  train- 
ing nnder  such  name  or  title  sb  said  board  shall  select. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  said  school  shall  be  open  to  the 

children  of  the  citizens  and  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  that  the 

admission  to  said  school  shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  now  existing  for  the  admission 

v  of  pupils  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  except  in  so  far  as  changed  by 

this  ordinance. 

8xc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  the  age  and  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission to  said  school  shall  be  fixed  and  prescribed  by  said  school  board :  Provided, 
That  the  fee  for  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  pupils  who  are  the  children  of  resi- 
dents or  citizens  of  Baltimore  shall  not  exceed  $1  each  per  soholastio  quarter. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  pupils  from  other  places  may  be 
admitted  to  said  school  upon  suob  terms  and  conditions  and  upon  payment  of  such 
lees  as  said  board  shall  prescribe. 

8ec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  this  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
from  the  day  of  its  passage. 

The  school  commissioners  have  determined  to  adopt  in  this  school  the  same  general 
plan  that  is  pursued  in  the  manual  training  school  in  St.  Louis. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  as  an  element  of  popular  education  was  very  fully 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  which  was  held  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1684.    Several  of  the  papers  presented,  notably  those  by  Pro£ 
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Felix  Adler,  of  the  Workingmen's  School  of  New  York  City,  and  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  not  only  took  the  ground  tbat 
manual  training  should  be  made  a  part  of  general  education,  but  specially  advocated 
the  introduction  of  hand  work  in  wood  and  iron  into  the  public  schools.  Dr.  CO. 
Thompson,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Indiana,  was  not  in  favor  of  making 
hand  work  in  wood  and  iron  a  part  of  public  school  education,  and  the  general  dis- 
cussion called  forth  by  the  formal  papers  indicated  a  general  agreement  with  his  po- 
sition. Ou  the  other  band,  the  need  of  special  schools  of  mechanic  arte,  including 
manual  training  schools,  polytechnic  schools,  art  schools,  &c,  was  freely  admitted. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  com- 
menting on  the  subject  as  presented  before  the  meeting,  gave  expression  to  well  timed 
cautions.  "  The  air,"  he  said,  "  is  full  of  schemes  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  high  schools  and  the  higher  grades  of  grammar  schools.  The  recent 
action  of  the  school  boards  of  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and  Chicago  in  putting  manual 
training  into  the  high  schools  and  the  higher  grades  of  grammar  schools  is  likely  to 
stimulate  still  more  such  measures."  In  view  of  this  outlook,  Professor  Woodward 
hesitates  just  now  to  encourage  the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  warns  against  in- 
considerate action.  "  My  advice  is,"  he  says,  "  go  slow.  Do  not  mistake  the  shadow 
for  the  substance.  Treat  manual  training  with  dignity  and  respect."  In  expanding 
the  last  topic  he  adds : 

Your  shop  teacher  should  be  well  educated  and  a  natural  teacher.  Don't  relegate 
manual  training  to  the  janitor.  In  a  small  school  the  shop  teacher  may  be  also  the 
drawing  teacher  or  the  teacher  of  physics.  He  should  be  pa>d  as  well  and  rank  as 
high  as  any  assistant.  Beware  of  experienced  mechanics  who  are  reputed  to  be  fine 
workmen,  for  they  will  scarcely  appreciate  your  object  and  will  find  it  easier  to  do 
the  work  theiiinelves  than  to  teach  pupils  to  do  it.  A  bright  young  teacher  who  un- 
derstands drawing  can,  under  a  good  instructor,  learn  all  the  woodwork  necessary  to 
begin  with  in  thirty  days  of  three  hours  each.  If  you  fail  to  find  a  good  teacher, 
don't  get  any ;  you  can  afford  to  wait ;  you  cannot  afford  to  fail. 

In  view  of  the  general  demand  for  industrial  training  and  of  the  abundant  and  au- 
thoritative testimony  as  to  the  value  of  drawing  in  this  relation,  it  is  surprising  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  cities  still  fail  to  make  provision  for  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  the  interest  manifested  in  the  exhibitions  of  draw- 
ing at  the  Madison  meeting  will  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  this  training  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

RECESS  OR  NO  RECESS. 

The  question  of  recess  or  no  recess,  which  is  exciting  much  discussion,  is  one  of 
great  importance.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  vital  matter  of  the  health  of  the  young, 
and  in  my  judgment  should  be  decided  with  chief  reference  to  that  matter.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  as  such 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  sohool  life : 

BEPORT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION,  AT  MADISON. 

[Prepared  bj  J.  K.  Hooee,  re.  D.,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  hygiene  in  education.1] 

The  practice  of  dispensing  with  recess  during  the  daily  sessions  of  school  is  increas- 
ing. Its  advocates  olaim :  (I)  It  conserves  health  by  preventing  exposure.  (2)  It 
tends  to  refinement  by  removing  the  opportunities  for  rude  and  boisterous  play. 
(3)  It  takes  away  the  opportunity  for  association  with  the  vicious,  and  consequent 
corruption  of  morals.  (4)  It  relieves  teachers  of  a  disagreeable  duty  and  lightens 
their  labors. 

Considering  these  claims  in  their  order,  we  observe  — 

(1)  Exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  —  to  rain,  snow,  wind,  severe  heat 
or  cold  —  is  occasional  and  less  than  that  which  is  incurred  in  going  to  and  from 
school,  and  even  this  is,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  often  invigorating.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  exposure,  constant  and  always  harmful,  to  the  poison  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  for  "  the  greatest  sanitary  want  everywhere  is  ventilation ; "  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  yet  immature  organs  of  excretion  (a  danger  increased  in  intensity  by  the 

■The  oommittee  consisted  of  J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa;  J.  H.  Hooae,  New  York;  £.  A.  Singer,  Pennsyl- 
vania; A.  G.  Hoyden,  Massachusetts. 
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sedentary  habit  of  the  school  room,  which  causes  a  feverish  condition  of  the  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  cavities  of  the  body) ;  to  an  abnormal  growth  induced  by  misman- 
agement during  youth,  which  means  disease  and  intense  suffering  during  adult  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools  are  yet 
under  12  years  of  age.  Their  entrance  into  school  is  often  without  due  preparation 
for  the  confinement  of  the  session.  Parents  have  been  neglectful.  Teachers  must 
supplement  this  lack  of  instruction  at  home  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  regular 
attention  to  the  "  wants  of  nature."  The  recess  suggests  the  duty.  Teachers  may 
enforce  it. 

As  is  well  suggested,  by  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November, 
1&S3,  "  indoor  life  has  already  too  strong  attractions.  Out  of  door  exercise  should  be 
sought  with  avidity  by  every  child."  Deprivation  of  sunlight  is  a  serious  matter. 
Involuntary  muscles  need  exercise,  and  a  series  of  experiments  shows  that  out  of 
door  exercise  quickeus  the  pulsations  by  ViA  per  minute,  while  indoor  exercise  gives 
only  an  increase  of  3  per  minute,  and  quiet  sitting  will  bring  them  3.8  below  normal. 

The  tendency  among  Americans  is  to  infirmity  of  those  portions  of  the  system  that 
are  situated  in  and  about  the  pelvic  cavity  of  the  trunk.  These  are  the  parts  that  are 
most  intimately  concerned  in  the  matter  of  recess.  No  mistake  should  be  made  here 
in  the  school  management.  Pupils  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  opportunities  so 
that  they  need  not  suffer  danger  because  of  embarrassments  arising  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  askirg  for  opportunities. 

Dr.  Bell,  in  The  Sanitarian  for  December,  1875,  uses  these  effective  words : 

"If  a  child  of  originally  healthy  constitution  be  subjected  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid ;  if  it  be  deprived  of  light;  if 
it  be  restrained  in  physical  exercise  necessary  for  the  development  of  its  organs ;  if  the 
wants  of  '  nature'  be  neglected:  if,  above  all,  the  want  of  supervision,  which  renders 
these  conditions  common  to  scnool  rooms,  be  extended  to  a  negligence  of  the  virtues 
of  children,  what  else  can  we  expect  but  a  generation  of  dwarfs,  a  stunted  progeny  t " 

Dr.  W.  8.  Robertson,  president  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Iowa,  writes  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  an  opinion : 

"Our  school  system  is  much  at  fault  as  regards  primary  scholars :  Too  long  hours, 
too  close  confinement,  too  many  studios,  imperfect  distribution  of  light,  and  an  al- 
most entire  absence  of  ventilation.  *  "  *  Little  children  should  not  be  kept  in 
school  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time." 

No  better  authority  can  be  cited  than  Dr.  J.  8.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  and  his  entire 
letter  is  given,  for  he  stands  among  the  first  of  his  profession,  especially  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  nervous  diseases : 

"  My  Dear  8ir  :  Your  courteous  note  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  probable  effects  on 
the  health  of  pupils  by  the  abolition  of  recesses  and  confinement  of  children  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  at  a  session  has  been  received.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have 
given  special  attention,  and  upon  which  I  am  now  preparing  matter  for  publication. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  proposed  change  of  abolishing  recesses  and  lengthening 
hours  of  confinement  is  one  every  way  to  be  deprecated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bodily  health  of  the  pupils.  I  am  prepared  to  make  this  clear  to  any  one,  I  think. 
But  I  cannot  discuss  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  note  such  as  yon  have  re- 
quested. I  am  sorry  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  permit  me  to  state  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion  fully.  But  my  opinion,  as  expressed,  has  not  been  hastily 
adopted,  and  I  have  no  fear  it  will  be  controverted  successfully.  •  I  am  glad  to  learn 
yon  are  discussing  this  important  subject. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  8.  JEWELL." 

Dr.  W.  D.  Middleton,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  writes: 

"  My  ideas  have  changed  much  since  my  own  children  have  begun  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  I  find  that,  however  much  I  am  inclined  to  democracy,  I  fear  the 
schools  present  it  in  too  large  doses  for  such  young  stomachs.  The  recess  is  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  the  dose  of  democracy,  also  of  fresh  air.  Of  the  two  evils  I  guess  the  de- 
mocracy is  the  least,  so  fancy  the  recess  should  stand.  My  idea  would  bo  something 
like  this :  Until  our  school  buildings  are  perfect  in  the  matter  of  providing  pure  air, 
two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  is  too  long  to  expose  little  children  to  the  noxious  sub- 
stances found  in  breathed-over  air,  for  two  reasons,  that  their  demands  for  oxygen 
are  immense  compared  with  the  adult  standard  and  tneir  capacities  for  absorption  of 
all  noxious  substances  are  correspondingly  large." 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  given  this  subject  muoh  thought, 
and  has  made  an  admirable  compilation  of  authorities  in  a  report  of  1879  of  the  Nash- 
ville board  of  health. 

Commissioner  Eaton  has  twice  called  up  the  matter  in  his  excellent  reports,  for 
1873  and  1875.  In  neither  of  these  last  named  reports  is  the  subject  of  recesses 
especially  discussed,  but  the  vital  importance  of  abundant  fresh  air  is  forcibly 
presented*  and  the  fact  cited  of  universal  neglect. of  ventilation  of  school  rooms. 
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Occasional  exposure  to  inclement  weather  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded  in  the  pure  air 
than  is  the  constant  exposure  in  poorly  ventilated  school  rooms. 

If  doors  and  windows  be  thrown  open  during  indoor  exercises,  exposure  is  greater 
than  when  children  go  out  of  doors  properly  protected  by  their  wrappings^  which  they 
do  not  think  of  putting  on  indoors,  and  in  addition  they  lose  the  vivifying  effect  of 
abundant  sunlight  and  pure  air.  Even  with  windows  and  doors  open,  the  air  of  the 
school  room  is  not  changed  while  the  little  laboratories  of  carbonic  acid  remain  in 
quickened  activity  within  the  room. 

(2)  What  is  called  rude  and  boisterous  play  on  the  school  gronnds  is  only  rehears- 
als of  the  exercises  practised,  mornings,  evenings,  and  Saturday*,  on  other  grounds, 
with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Bchool  recesses  in  the  teacher's  supervision. 

Physical  exercises  demand  the  conscious  expenditure  of  volitional  energy,  in  that  they 
are  acts  defined  by  precise  limitations;  they  are  never  spontaneous  activities;  they 
are  characterized  by  purpose;  this  purpose  weights  down  the  physical  act  with 
drafts  that  tend  to  exhaust  physical  and  volitional  strength. 

Athletics,  in  which  championship  is  the  motive,  train  the  individual  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully his  part  in  an  organized  contest  where  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  the 
organization.  These  exercises  develop  only  those  portions  of  the  physical  system  that 
are  called  into  exercise  bv  the  nature  of  the  game  and  by  the  part  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  to  sustain  during  its  continuance. 

Gymnastics  are  exercises  in  squads  or  groups ;  their  effectiveness  depends  upon 
numbers ;  they  subordinate-  the  individual  to  the  group ;  they  do  not  propose  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  individual  so  much  as  the  power  of  the  group ;  these 
two  cultivate  only  special  organs  and  powers. 

Calisthenics  propose  rythmical  movement ;  they  subordinate  the  individual  to  the 
class ;  they  cultivate  the  body  of  each  without  reference  to  condition  or  special 
needs. 

Each  class  of  physical  exercises  has  its  own  characteristic  effect  noon  the  mind. 
Athletics  develop  perseverance,  courage,  and  power  to  adapt  one's  self  to  emergencies, 
as  seen  in  Greece,  Koine,  and  England.  Gymnastics  develop  endurance,  faith  in  one's 
own  powers,  faith  in  powers  of  groups,  as  witnessed  in  Germany.  Calisthenios,  as 
practised  iu  Sweden  and  France,  develop  taste  iu  the  grace  of  movement,  but  not  the 
sterner  and  more  robust  traits  or  character.  America  nas  adopted  the  three  without 
attaining  prestige  in  any.  Educators  may  raise  with  great  force  the  question  whether 
any  of  these  classes  of  exercises  can  be  substituted  in  school  rooms  tor  those  sponta- 
neous exercises  of  the  school  yard.  This  question  becomes  more  important  when  we 
reflect  that  for  the  school  room  only  one  of  the  three  classes  named  is  practicable, 
and  that  one  the  least  fitted  to  restore  energy  of  pupils ;  it  is  a  source  of  expenditure 
of  volitional  power  an'd  docs  not  cultivate  equally  with  play  mental  traits  aud  apti- 
tudes of  courage,  of  ready  adaptation  to  emergencies  or  self  reliance.  Until  we  have 
some  well  devised  system  of  exercises  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  whoprescribes 
the  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  suited  to  each  person,  as  is  in  vogue  in  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  at  Harvard,  also  in  Lehigh  aud  in  Boston  Universities,  educators  may  well 
hesitate  to  substitute  the  restraints  of  calisthenics  for  the  freedom  and  spontaneity 
of  life  on  the  playground. 

(3)  Youthful  corruption  is  far  more  likely  to  result  from  personal  influence  in  secret. 
Moral  evils  spread  among  pupils  by  written  and  printed  documents  or  by  conversa- 
tion ;  both  forms  of  evil  covet  seclusion.  Pupils  can  spread  moral  contamination 
with  no  effect  during  school  hours,  when  teachers  supervise  iu  person  the  playgrounds; 
but  permit  two  or  three  at  a  time  to  pass  from  nnder  the  eye  of  their  teacher  and  their 
fellows,  and  needed  restraints  are  removed.  It  is  true  that  to  the  playground  will 
he  traced  bursts  of  passion,  differences  of  opinion,  accidents,  and  the  strong  influences 
of  public  opinion  of  the  pupils.  All  these  forces  are  positive  amoug  children ;  they 
are  the  primitive,  embryonic  forms  of  that  society  in  whioh  adult  life  moves.  A  child 
that  would  become  a  man  in  society  must  be  inured  by  practice  and  experience  to  the 
forces  into  which  his  adult  life  will  throw  him.  The  patience,  forbearance,  courtesy, 
and  good  nature  whioh  characterized  the  immense  throng  at  the  Centeunial  in  1876 
will  ever  stand  as  a  high  tribute  to  the  training  which  the  children  in  America  receive 
in  their  association  in  schools  and  upon  the  playground. 

(4)  Teachers  are  not  entitled  to  relief  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils ;  they  are  not 
endowed  bv  nature  or  by  law  with  the  sovereign  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right 
to  appropriate  any  territory,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  at  their  own  good  pleasure ; 
they  must  serve  such  purposes  as  society  assigns  to  them.  Ease  and  hardship  are  not 
weighty  points  in  the  problem,  when  they  are  set  over  against  the  character  of  the 
product  demanded.  If  the  no  recess  plan  insures  as  good  a  product  as  the  recess  plan 
does,  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  relief ;  otherwise,  not. 

For  reasons  given  above,  your  committee  is  fully  convinced  that  neither  the  physi- 
cal nor  the  moral  well  being  of  the  child  is  subserved  by  the  policy  of  longer  and 
continued  sessions  without  an  oat-door  recess. 
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TABLE  III.— NORMA!,  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  pnpils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1874  to  1884  (1883  omitted) : 


1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1070. 

1880. 

1881. 

1862. 

1884. 

Hnaberof  futttntloui 

ywalwir  of  instructors 

194 

000 

24,485 

187 

1,081 

80,105 

161 

1,000 

88,021 

102 

1,180 

87,088 

156 

1,227 

80,600 

i 

207 

1,422 

40,020 

220 
1,400 

48,077 

225 

1,578 

48,706 

288 

1,700 

8L122 

255 

1,887 

60,006 
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Table  III.— Part  1.—  Summary  of 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California).. 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Miohigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia  . . .  r 

TJtah 

Washington , 


Total 


1 


h 

v 

I 


6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

3 
4 
2 
1 
5 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
7 
2 
2 
3 


127 


S 

♦J 

I 

A 

o 

I 


42 
8 

27 
1 
9 
6 

15 

43 

23 
18 
11 

2 
80 
17 
08 
19 
37 
19 
61 
11 

5 
14 

162 

71 
23 

21 

175 

8 

14 

7 

16 

70 

38 

59 

1 

• 


1,147 


Number  of  students. 


£ 


1,808 
200 

1,218 

20 

123 

122 

183 

2,160 

688 
554 
598 


748 
467 

1,142 
671 

1,185 
895 

2,397 
359 
262 
722 

5,966 

2,052 
340 
307 

5,639 
160 
154 
200 
509 
807 
884 

2,028 

14 

73 

157 


34,757 


Number  of  nor- 
mal students. 


I 


! 


800 

31 

118 

8 

8 

16 

35 

(334) 
262 

267 

95 

136 


1 

ft 


94 
32 

90 
160 
185 
129 
673 
175 
2 

24 


\ 


817 

9 

725 

17 

120 

9 

15 

424 
421 
245 
211 


384 

270 

1,020 

315 

305 

59 

629 

06 

00 

253 


(6oir 


615 

(316) 
479 

28 

(21) 
72 

1,733 

7 

49 

77 

143 

243 

896 

382 


42 

10 


3,016 

413 
191 

56 

2,626 
139 
105 
128 
328 
277 
825 
768 
14 
81 
12 


Number  of 
other  students. 


«5 

•a 

3 


306 

90 

177 


74 
100 


4 


885 

70 

193 


(447) 


340 


73 
100 


143 

65 
8 

91 
261 

82 
731 

38 

92 

200 

(128) 
695 

415 

63 

(158) 
680 


23 
83 

353 


141 
151 


0 

0 

22 

189 

63 

891 


70 


127 
100 

20 
105 
434 
125 
364 

50 
108 
245 

911 

429 

58 


600 

14 

0 

0 

21 

98 

50 

487 


65 


(1,272)        (733) 
7, 106  I  14, 332  15, 554   5, 760 


Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 


8 

0 


40 

4 

165 

0 

39 
1 

50 

73 

65 
43 
49 


102 
45 

191 

103 
87 
24 

135 
46 
18 
87 

574 

4 

130 

13 

837 
20 
51 
46 
81 
37 
67 

128 
13 

-20 
1 


1 


2,879 


I* 

B  AC 


26 

4 
113 


44 

65 
15 
32 


07 


122 


61 

22 

107 


15 
49 

166 
4 


302 


46 
73 
34 
30 
80 
13 


1,564 
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t  of  pubHc  normal  schools. 


*   in  li- 
jiea. 

Number  of  aohoola  in  whioh 
drawing  ia  taught 

§5.3 
*£* 

ft.  E  * 

Is* 

p  c«5 

Number  of  aohoola  in  whioh 
vocal  muaio  ia  taught. 

Number  in  which  instru- 
mental muaio  ia  taught. 

Number  noaaeeaing  chemical 
laboratory. 

Number  poaaeaaing  philo- 
sophical cabinet  and  ap- 
paratus. 

Number  poaaeaaing  a  ma- 
eeum  of  natural  hiatory. 

Namber  poaaeaaing  a  gym- 
naaium. 

Number  having  model 
achoola. 

gSg 
Sots 

i 

Inoreaae  in  the  laat 
aohool  year. 

Number  in  which  al 
roceivo  diplomaa 
tiflcatea  on  oomph 
course. 

0 

210 

50 

290 

3 
1 
3 

2 

6 
1 
3 

4 
1 
0 

2 
1 
3 

2 
1 
3 

4 
1 
2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

50 

1 
1 

0 
1 

1 

1 

0 

0 
1 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

100 
50 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
0 

0 
1 

0 
1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2,873 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

8 

••■••••• 

3 

3 

0 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

20 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

205 

5 

2 

4 

8 

3 

1 

0 

4 

6 

3 

88 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

480 

8 

6 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

3 

1,216 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

770 

3 

2 

8 

0 

3 

8 

3 

>  0 

8 

3 

0 

168 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

9 

1,532 

7 

8 

7 

5 

5 

7 

•       8 

0 

8 

7 

1 

60 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

80 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

S 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

18 

9 

7 

8 

5 

9 

9 

6 

2 

8 

10 

7 

176 

0 

2 

10 

4 

5 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

27 

• 
45 

2,342 

2 

2 

11 

2 

4 
2 

11 

1 
2 

10 

1 
1 
8 

2 

2 
11 

4 

1 

11 

4 

0 

2 

0 

8 

2 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

700 

1 

3 

501 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

247 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

* 

3 

0 

836 

8 

4 

6 

1 

8 

2 

1 

7 

0 

681 

5 

6 

1 

4 

4 

8 

2 

5 

6 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

• 

0 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
1 

1 

D 

100 

1 

7 

14,144 

-   103 

54 

107 

49 

71 

90 

52 

15 

86 

115 

en 
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Tablk  III.— Past  2.— Summary  of 


State*  and  Territories. 


■a 

2 

3 

9 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Few  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Son th  Carolina 

Tennessee  ••••••..... 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 
Utah 

Total 

* 


128 


I 


m 

a 


I 


22 

4 
6 


104 
44 
88 

46 

0 
10 

5 

0 
18 
19 
20 
27 

1 

81 

108 
85 

88 

74 

8 
11 
10 


790 


Number  of  students. 


Number  of  nor*  j     Number  of 
mal  students,     other  students. 


i 


459 

311 

41 

290 
2,101 
6,839 

957 
1,382 

o876 
102 


t 

I 


98  131 

(61) 

41 

(01) 
8  ; 


1,138 
2,844 


17 
674 

1,903 

306 


027 

16 
830 
481 
202 
131 

26 

965 

4,692 

686 

1,883 

1,995 
177 


ol64 


025,806 


•^    •  •  •  •  • 


(461) 


125 
85 


(98) 


161 
155 
105 

4 


242 


{ 


16 


280 


(28) 


16 
169 
101 
33 
18 
15 

214 

962 
852 


2,294 

226 

(24) 
266  I        279 


{ 


376 

2 

45 

47 

209 


(161) 


296 

6 

88 

18 
117 


(889) 
8, 712       6, 043 


1 


77  153 

(250) 


}        (204) 
143  I        146 


{ 


718 
217 


(277) 


(905) 
(184) 


97 
14 
60 


} 


(809) 
108 

1,051 

54 

(814) 
412 

(69) 


68 

100 
01 
80 


(2. 
8,883 


597 
103 


128 
60 
49 
10 

97 

842 

54 

538 

465 

101 

150 

9 

40 


Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 


i 
§ 

1 


} 


}  « 

»j      86 


512) 
8,087 


6 

4 
39 


101 

401 

44 

43 

28 

11 

7 

0 

16 

25 

17 

26 

1 

15 

25 

283 
85 


0 

6 

12 

46 


}>• 


S  • 

•  tc 

•  a 

k-n 

.a  v 


I 


o 
.a 

fca 
»■- 


13 
18 


50 

232 

27 

82 

13 

2 

4 


9 
17 


19 

1 

18 

17 

123 
24 
27 

27 
0 


12 

27 


716 


^Classification  not  reported  iu  all 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


cm 


fttiitto  of  private  normal  school*. 


[      VoIbsm  in  libra- ' 
I             lies. 

Number  of  schools  Id  which 
drawing  is  taught. 

itions 

•.,  for 

Number  of  schools  in  which 
vocal  music  is  taught. 

•»  i 

Number  in  which  instru- 
mental music  is  taught. 

Number  possessing  chemi- 
cal laboratory. 

pLilo- 
i  ap- 

Number  possessing  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history. 

Number  possessing  a  gym- 
nasium. 

Number  having  model 
schools. 

Number  in  which  students 
receive  diplomas  or  cer- 
tificates on  completion  of 
coarse. 

i 
1 

s 

3 

a 
c 

3 

*> 

• 

6 

e 

Number  having  collet 
of  models,  casts,  in 
free  hand  drawing. 

11 

t        m 

8 

1 

2 

0 

, 

1 

0 

1             8 

300 

25 

1 

0 

l 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1|                        1 

160 

20 

8 

1 

a 

l 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 
0 

1 

1 

4M 

394 

5 

6 

5 

2 

2 

6 

15,250 

1,186 

10 

2 

8 

6 

7 

« 

4 

2 

7 

12 

6,150 

363 

8 

A    ! 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6 

1 

9 

21300 

820 

■ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1,882 

250 

5 

5 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Oil 

8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

I 
0 
2 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
0 
2 

1 

8 
8 

8 

2 

8 
1 

0 

2 

700 

20 

5 

5,»0 

70 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

• 

1 

1 
2 

4,016 

645 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0,700 

8 

10 

7 

7 

6 

3 

1 

9 

4,416 

191 

5 

2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

5 

6 

1,090 

80 

6 

4 

8 

8 

2 

• 

4 

6 

5,884 

285 

9 

8 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

8 

1,500 

40 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

530 

80 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 
5 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
0 

2 
5 

2,807 

4 

100 

0 

0 

1 

7i.  in 

8,881 

81 

88 

101 

85 

m 

67 

46 

14 

44 

103 

I 
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Table  III.— General  summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  private  normal  schools. 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by* 

• 

■ 

BUte. 

County. 

City. 

Other  agencies. 

States  and  Territories. 

o 

8-S 

sS8 

ll 

II 

O  6 

11 

* 

11 

0  £ 

60 

I* 

1? 

a  o 

H 

O  Q 

O 

§1 

**  - 

.8  8 

a  • 

22 

4 
6 

>5- 

• 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

61 
2 
1 
2 
2 

61 

42 

3 

28 

1 

9 

0 

15 

28 

20 

10 

11 

2 

617 

40 

787 

20 

128 

25 

50 

086 

640 

822 

847 

3 
1 
2 

229 

ArkfuiBai.ua  x 

61 

California 

l 

1 

66 

41 

Colorado.. ....... ...... 

Connecticut 

Florida. 

Georgia „ 

2 

11 

13 

10 

4 

5 

4 

c2 

2 

1 

8 

6 
68 
104 
44 
33 
40 

6 
10 

5 

6 
18 

86 

Ti]faioia ti4i 

i 

16 

884 

1,812 

2 
2 

3 

8 

48 
18 

4,747 

637 

Kansas  ...... it»Xa 

477 

Kentuoky . ............ 

453 

97 

Maine 

4 
2 
0 
2 
8 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 
10 

21 
17 
69 
19 
87 
19 
53 
11 
4 
11 
121 
71 

469 

302 

978 

475 

490 

188 

1,238 

.271 

51 

214 

2,682 

1.208 

1 

9 

9 

Maryland *••*. 

20 

Massachusetts ........ 

2 

9 

146 

16 

*XfioMgan 

< 

830 

Minnesota. ........... 

Mississippi ...... *.t» xx 

8 
3 
2 

19 
20 
27 

256 

Missouri 

i 

2 

5 

1 

6 

64 

188 

Nebraska 

22 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ....... ... 

1 
2 
2 

1 
8 

41 

11 

68 

1.6S0 

New  York 

8 
6 

11 

1 

31 
106 

15 

North  Carolina ........ 

456 

Ohio 

4 

23 

219 

8,299 

Oregon ...... .......... 

8 

10 
1 

21 

150 

8 

149 

8,864 

146 

Pennsylvania 

1 

25 

986 

7 

85 

678 

Rhode  Island 

6 

11 

1 

36 

74 
8 

509 

Tennessee ...... *.,. 

1 

1 

8 

<B 

7 

4 

14 
7 
10 
04 
38 
58 

154 
200 
466 
414 

721 
1,127 

833 

Texas 

8 

Vermont .... ....  ., 

Virginia 

1 

6 

106 

2 

11 

78 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1 
1 

1 
1 

28* 
14 

4 
5 
1 

10 

20 

0 

00 

326 

Utah 

«1 
«1 

0 

73 
22 

Washington . ...... 

2 

22 

128 

Total 

103 

993 

19,049 

17 

839 

137 

3,322 

790 

15,044 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  normal  students  only,  as  far  aa  reported.  For  total  number  of 
students,  see  the  preceding  summaries. 

b  A  department  of  an  institution  endowed  by  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges. 

c  Receive  an  allowance  from  State. 

d  One  of  these  institutions  is  partially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to 
agricultural  colleges,  the  normal  aohool  being  pert  of  an  institution  so  endowed. 

i  Territorial  appropriation. 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 
Appropriations  for  normal  schools. 


CV 


Name  of  school  and  location. 


41 


.236 

•61 


6taie  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala $7,500 

Hormal  School  for  Colored  Teachera,  HuntsviHe,  Ala 2,000 

State  NornialSchooL  Jacksonville,  Ala ..  2,500 

Alabama  Normal  College,  Livingston,  Ala « 2,500 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala 4,000 

Tiukegee  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala 63,000 

Normal  deportment,  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayotteville,  Ark 

Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. .  2, 500 

Los  A ngelea  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Gal 15,000 

Normal  department  of  Girls'  High  School,  8an  Francisco,  Col 42, 500 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal 40,000 

Vonnal  department  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain, Conn* 12,000 

East  Florida  Seminary,  Gainesville,  Fla 750 

Normal  department  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga  . .  0 

Southern  imnoia  Normal  University, Carbondale, 111 21,040 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal  III '. 24,800 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Normal  Park,  111 #25,000 

Training  school  department  of  public  schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind (/) 

Indianapolis  Normal  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind (/) 

Indiana,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 22,000 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa p40,760 

Xoraal  department  of  the  High  SohooL  Davenport,  Iowa « 

Chair  of  didactics.  State  Univeisity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

West  Dee  Moines  Training  School,  West  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans *15,000 

formal  department  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans 1,600 

Normal  department  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lexington,  Ky 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me 

State  Normal  and  Training  School, Farmington, Me 6,500 

Hadawaaka  Training  School,  Fort  Kent  and  Grand  Isle,  Me.... 1,800 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gorfaam,  Me 8,883$ 

Konnal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfleld,  Me 600 

formal  Training  and  Practice  Class,  Portland,  Me.. 42,000 

Normal  department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vaasalboro',  Me 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md 2,000 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 10,500 

Boston  Normal  School,  Boston.  Mass 48,1*0 

aiaesachnsetta  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Maas 15,075 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 413,262 

•  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'8& 
«  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

ft  Also  $200  from  the  county. 
oFor  normal  pupils  only. 
d  City  appropriation. 

#  County  appropriation. 

/Appropriation  in  common  with  other  public  schools  of  the  city. 
g  Includes  $80,000  tor  building. 
A  Includes  meant  from  endowment 
f  For  1888, 


0  * 

■gal 

•  at  9 
CO**** 


$10  25 
10  12 


12  54 

17  14 


12  50 
•       c80  00 


65  00 


100  00 

80  00 

0 

88  07 

048  10 


(/) 

(/) 
34  87| 
20  00 


22  00 


62  50 

63  00 


10  00 
40  00 


65  78 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools — Continued. 


"Stout  of  school  and  location. 


z 


P. 

P. 


$11,800 
51,500 
14,000 
10,850 
11,175 


C30.815 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

3,000 

8,000 

•22,784 

/680 

8,000 

10,000 

0420 

56,395 

10,000 


14,350 
51,750 
A«,75o 
51,340 


20,000 
18,000 
18,000 
17,878 
18,000 

t21,  E00 
18,000 

596,000 
18,000 
24,000 

U) 


0£ 
•So.* 

HI 

et  JT© 
OQ 


$100  00 


53  84 
77  00 


d48  65 
24  00 
33  OS 
30  08 
19  85 


40  82 


38  00 

20  00. 

1  00 


26  01 


40  28 


Training  School  for  Teachers,  Cambridge,  Mast .............. 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

Haverhill  Training  School,  Haverhill,  Mass , 

Stale  Normal  School,  Salem.  Mass 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass 

Course  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  (University  of  Michigan),  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  St  Cload,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  third  district,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

Normal  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo *. 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  first  district,  Klrksville,  Mo 1. 

Liberal  Normal  School,  Liberal,  Mo 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Warrensburg,  Mo* 

Chair  of  didacttos,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr... 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr 

Manchester  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Manchester,  N.  H 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H* 

Newark  Normal  8chool,  Newark,  N.J 

Normal  Training  Class,  Peterson,  N.J 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J 

State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y* 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gcneseo,N.Y 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.Y , 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Syracuse  Training  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'88. 

aBxolusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

5  City  appropriation. 

e$7,700  are  for  improvements  and  repairs. 

dFor  normal  pupils  only. 

e  Includes  $12,784  for  improvements. 

/Special  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  appliances ;  other  appropriations  in  common 

with  other  departments  of  the  uuiverslty. 
filOO  from  the  State  and  $820  from  the  county. 
M1.750  special ;  also  $1,200  from  city, 
i  Of  this  $8, 800  are  for  repairs. 
J  Appropriation  in  common  with  the  high  school. 


97  00 


•  •••»••« 


19  23 


52  60 


56  22 
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Appropriation*  for  normal  $chool* — Continued. 


Name  of  school  and  location. 


£3    • 


Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.O 

lity  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C 

ed  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C 

ormal School,  Franklin,  N.C 

ri  Normal  School,  Franklin  ton,  N.  C 

State  Kormal  School,  New  Berne,  IT.  0 

tte Normal  School.  Newton,  N.C* 

Mate  Colored  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  $.0 

edNormalSchool,  Salisbury,  N.C 

te Normal  School,  Wilson,  N.C 

Kormal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

»tj  Normal  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

tmal  and  Training  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,.... 

rmal  School,  Genera,  Ohio* 

lUege  and  Normal  School,  Ashland,  Oreg 

of  Oregon,  normal  department,  Eugene  City,  Oreg , 

te  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oreg , 

da  State  Normal  School,  sixth  district,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 

■n  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

al  School,  Edinboro',  Pa 

al  School  at  Indiana,  Indiana,  Pa 

tate  Normal  School,  Kutstown,  Pa 

te  Normal  8ohool,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

ia  Btote  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa 

ia  State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Mfflersville,  Pa 

s  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

I  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa 

ar  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa 

id  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.I 

il  College,  University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn 

m  Normal  Institute,  Huntaville,  Tex 

d  School,  Castleton,  Vt* 

ite  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt 

al  School,  Bandolph,  Vt 

d  School  for  Females,  Farmville,  Va 

armal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'88. 

no  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

a  the  State,  9900  from  the  county,  and  $205  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

i  the  State  and  $100  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

n  the  State,  $250  from  the  city,  and  $342  from  the  Perfbody  fund. 

i  the  State,  $100  from  the  county,  and  $200  from  the  Peabody  fund 


$2,000 

600 

2,000 

500 

el,  005 

c600 

600 

600 

41,482 
s/800 

*7,420 

1,600 
pi,  112 


0 
0 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 


6,000 
5,000 
12,000 
10,000 
18,000 
J2.058 
1,000 


all,  408 


oJ5 
•So,* 

•2*3 

«  et  • 


$8  00 
800 


600 
2  76 
400 


448 

400 


•  88 


0 


(0 

(i) 


16  00 


(0 


<<> 


(i) 
(i) 


00  00 
28  60 
20  00 


19  70 


Jetton  in  oommon  with  other  pnblio  schools  of  the  city. 

ata  a  weak  for  normal  pupils  and  $60  to  each  graduate  agreeing  to  teach  two  years  in  the 

$188  from  rent  of  land. 

I  annually  from  the  State,  being  one-third  of  the  income  in  this  State  from  the  congrco 

gnat  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools — Continued. 


Same  of  school  and  location. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va 

Concord  State  Normal  School,  Concord,  W.  Va* 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va , 

Glenvillo  State  Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.  Va 

Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va , 

Marshall  College  (State  Normal  School),  Huntington.  W.Va 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.Va 

Milwaukee  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wia , 

State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis , 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis 

Miner  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.O 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  0 

Normal  department  of  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Normal  department  of  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  Wash. . 


J 


V 

i 

9 


$120, 000 

63,725 

1,450 

2,000 

.     2, 000 

4800 

1,200 

1,050 

1,140 

01,500 


16,113 
21,252 


<«) 

/5.000 
0 


If. 

*  3  fa 

*"  est! 

•  «  9 

st-3 

CO 


((45  37 

630  00 

85  00 


17  00 
800 


25  00 


41  85 


<«) 


68  60 
6 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882V83. 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 

6  City  appropriation. 

e  City  cost  per  capita. 

d  #600  from  the  State  and  1200  from  the  county. 

e  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  public  fehftals  of  the  otty. 

/  Territorial  appropriation. 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS.  CIX 

Table  III  presents  the  statistics  of  255  normal  schools,  having  1,937  instructors  and 
60,063  students.  Of  the  whole  number,  127  are  public  normal  schools,  having  1,147 
instructors  and  34,757  students,  the  number  of  normal  students  being  22,710.  The 
private  normal  schools  number  128,  with  790  instructors  and  25,306  students,  of  whom 
15,644  are  normal  students.  Of  the  public  normal  schools,  103  are  supported  by  8tate, 
2  by  county,  and  22  by  city  appropriations.  Few  cities  maiutain  normal  schools  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  cities  in  this  work  is  small  as  compared  with' 
other  expenditures  for  education. 

Like  normal  schools  in  general,  the  city  normal  schools  fall  into  two  classes :  those 
which  are  strictly  professional,  as  tho  Boston  and  Washington  normal  schools,  and 
those  which  combine  academic  and  professional  courses,  as  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  and  the  Normal  College,  New  York  Ci  ty .  The  age  and  stand  ard  of  q  uali  fication 
required  for  admission  to  the  former  schools  are  necessarily  higher  than  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  latter,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  scholars  of  sufficient  maturity 
and  attainments  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  special  training.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  since  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  case  of 
ignorant,  immature  pupils  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  mechanical  drill 
upon  methods. 

The  training  of  the  city  normal  schools  of  the  first  class  mentioned  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  primary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  objected 
that  here  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  methods.  Such  is  perhaps  the  tendency, 
but  those  familiar  with  the  work  going  on  in  the  schools  of  this  class  that  enjoy 
any  prestige  as  training  schools  are  aware  that  it  is  a  tendency  which  is  watched 
and  restrained.  The  ideal  of  pedagogic  training,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  as  yet 
imperfectly  formed,  bat  so  far  as  it  applies  to  primary  teachers  it  is  without  doubt 
in  the  line  of  the  exercises  encouraged  in  the  normal  schools  referred  to.  The  obser- 
Tation  of  children  with  the  view  of  finding  out  their  mental  and  moral  attributes  and 
the  limits  of  their  powers;  the  knowledge  of  the  results  of  similar  observations  by 
others;  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction ;  of  the  relation 
which  these  bear  to  the  sensible  objects  and  living  interests  that  make  up  the  child's 
world;  of  the  order  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  best  be  presented  to  the  child's 
attention  and  excite  the  voluntary  and  agreeable  action  of  his  mind  —  these  are  the 
matters  that  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of  normal  students.  The  practical  results 
°f  these  studies,  investigations,  and  exercises  are  seen  in  the  improvement  that  has 
ttken  place  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  city  primaries. 

The  endeavor  is  being  made  to  secure  such  a  representation  of  the  work  of  city 
normals  at  New  Orleans  as  shall  indicate,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  methods  of  in- 
duction that  have  been  wrought  out  by  them.  The  success  of  similar  representations 
from  foreign  schools  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  London,  leads  to  the  hope  that  the 
contemplated  exhibition  in  our  own  country  will  bring  about  a  more  intelligent  and 
more  general  understanding  of  what  these  schools  are  contributing  to  the  public 
benefit 

State  normal  schools,  established  either  as  separate  institutions  or  as  departments 
of  universities  or  colleges,  are  reported  from  all  the  States,  save  Delaware,  Louisiana, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina.  The  table  of  appropriations  shows  that,  on  the 
whole,  these  schools  are  well  supported,  though  in  some  States  the  funds  allowed 
we  not  sufficient  to  secure  either  the  teaching  force  or  the  material  appliances  re- 
quired. The  Western  States,  it  will  be  observed,  are  fully  np  to  the  standard  of  the 
older  Eastern  States  in  respect  to  this  provision.  Thus,  Wisconsin,  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1848,  population  (census  of  1880),  1,315,497,  maintains  four  State  normal 
Khools,  appropriations  for  two  of  these  for  the  current  year  being  $37,365.  New  Jer- 
*y,  with  about  the  same  population  (1,131,116),  maintains  one  State  normal  school ; 
appropriation  for  the  year,  $20,000.  Nebraska,  admitted  as  a  State  in  1867,  established 
*  State  normal  school  the  same  year.  The  appropriation  to  this  school  for  1884  was 
W>350,  a  little  more  than  the  appropriations  reported  for  three  of  the  four  State  normal 
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schools  of  Maine.    The  appropriations  to  the  three  State  normal  schools  of  Minnesota 
for  the  year  amount  to  $39,000. 

The  support  given  to  the  provision  for  training  teachers  in  these  comparatively  new 
States  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  unanimity  of  feeling  with  respect  to  popu- 
lar education  characterizing  the  settlers  from  the  East  and  from  foreign  countries. 

The  multiplication  of  normal  schools  in  the  Southern  States  is  an  important  fact 
in  the  recent  history  of  popular  education  in  our  country.  In  1867  the  Richmond 
Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  State  Normal  School  (Marshall  College),  Hun- 
tington, W.  Va.,  were  established.  These  were  the  earliest  normal  schools,  organized 
as  such,  in  the  States  that  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Now 
35  public  normal  schools  are  reported  from  these  States,  with  appropriations  from 
public  funds  amounting  for  the  year,  so  far  as  reported  to  this  Office,  to  $212,228. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  more  fully  the  development  of  this  clan  of 
schools  in  the  Southern  States : 

Public  normal  tchools. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  ......•••••. 

Maryland  .■■•••■■*•■• 

Mississippi 

Hiaeoari 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Colombia. 


1870. 


i 


Total. 


14 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
8 


i 


00 


5 
5 

1 

a 


4 
2 


488 

02 
100 
475 
057 
210 
120 


n 


i 


83,061 


558 

827 
500 
150 


205 
455 


46 


6,500 
6,867 


8,800 


7,629 

1,251 

8,000 

600 


i 


1880. 


$7,000 
4,000 
8,000 
1,000 


8,400 
5,800 


4,668 


61,808 


10,475 
2,820 


1,600 


14,650 


I 


8 

2 


1 
2 


44,725 


2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 


I 


210 


127 


441 
417 
1,388 
847 
167 
142 
168 
854 
485 


I 


818,500 
•12,000 


011,500 


5,097 


12,500 

6,000 

•40,684 

4,000 

55,000 


82,000 
510, 


•2,000 


149,018 


•This  is  excloalre  of  appropriation  to  the  normal  department  of  the  State  University,  which  appro- 
priation is  made  in  common  with  that  of  other  departments. 

6  This  appropriation,  which  is  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agrionltnral  col- 
leges or  in  lien  of  the  same,  ia  not  specifically  tor  the  normal  departments  of  the  institutions  so 
endowed. 

c  For  one  school  only. 
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PrivaU  normal  school*,  1860. 


Bute. 


Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
Delaware 
Florida  .. 


2 


4 

1 


I 

go 


780 
230 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

hncfaiana 

Xanrland 

yfaetesippi  .... 

Missouri 

forth  Carolina. 
Sooth  Carotin*. 


Texas 

Virginia 

Wort  Virginia, 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


1 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
0 
3 
11 
4 
2 
1 
3 


62 


50 

805 

352 

372 

0 

36 
633 
820 
1,528 
398 
870 
245 
200 


6,386 


The  legislature  of  Louisiana  at  the  session  of  1883  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  State 
normal  school,  to  be  located  at  the  city  or  town  offering,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  greatest  facib'ties  for  the  establishment  and  success  of  such 
an  institution.  Natchitoches  was  finally  selected,  but  the  organization  of  the  school 
is  delayed  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  By  some  oversight,  the  appropriation  (|6, 000) 
named  in  the  bill  was  omitted  from  the  general  appropriation  act,  so  that  the  matter 
will  probably  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  in  1886. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  everywhere  the  same,  via,  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  the  courses  of  study,  methods  of  train- 
ing, and  standards  of  attainment  which  they  present  differ  greatly.  States  in  which 
the  public  school  system  is  of  long  standing  and  includes  ample  provision  for  advanced 
courses  of  study  naturally  require  a  higher  degree  of  preparation  in  the  teachers 
of  the  common  schools  than  is  possible  in  States  in  which  popular  education  is  a 
matter  of  recent  interest  or  in  which  the  population  is  scattered  and  largely  pioneer 
in  character. 

The  province  aud  functions  of  normal  schools  hare  been  prolific  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  educational  conferences  for  the  past  few  years,  and  the  result  is  apparent  in 
*  clearer  conception  of  the  special  character  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
H  is  intrusted  andin  more  definite  and  satisfactory  results  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
In  this  improvement  all  of  the  schools  have  participated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  importance  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  operation  of  these  schools  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

Often  they  are  hampered  by  public  opposition  at  the  very  time  when  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  brought  to  light  and  established  by  long  and  patient  effort 
on  their  part  are  receiving  favorable  recognition. 

That  view  of  the  interior  working  and  far-reaching  influence  of  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions which  was  so  impressively  set  forth  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks1  in  his  farewell 


1  Dr.  Edward  Brook*,  for  seventeen  years  principal  of  the  normal  school,  Mfllenvine,  Pa.,  resigned 
ia  18B.  and  delivered  bis  farewell  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  in  that  year. 
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address  as  principal  of  the  normal  school,  Millersviile,  Pa.,  could  be  paralleled  by 
many  other  schools  of  this  class.    He  said: 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  principal  , 1  had  certain  ideals  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  work  of  a  normal  school  which  I  have  endeavored  to  realize  during  my  admin- 
istration. The  first  and  leading  object  at  which  I  aimed  was  the  thorough  scholastic 
and  professional  training  of  the  students.  It  was  my  ambition  to  make  the  Millers- 
ville Normal  School  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State  or  country.  To  accomplish  the 
first  part  of  this  object,  the  several  departments  of  instruction  were  more  dintinctly 
orgauized,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  raised,  and  persons  with  special  qualifi- 
cations placed  and  kept  at  the  head  of  these  diffcront  departments.  These  changes 
were  rewarded  by  the  wido  reputation  of  our  students  for  thorough  scholastic  prepa- 
ration in  whatever  branches  they  had  studied  or  pretended  to  teach.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  professional  training,  a  thorough  knowledge.of  the  nature  of  the  mind  was 
regarded  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a  teacher's  work ;  and  the  course  in  mental 
philosophy  became  a  source  of  inspiration  and  power  to  our  graduates,  not  only  ss 
teachers,  but  in  the  various  vocations  of  life  in  which  they  engaged.  In  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  the  effort  was  made  to  ground  the  student  teachers  in  the  broad 
ami  fundamental  principles  of  education,  and  to  train  them  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room. 

In  the  practice  of  teaching,  special  attention  wasgivou  to  primary  instruction;  and 
the  character  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  mauy  of  the  most  practical 
methods  of  the  so-called  Quincy  system  had  never  been  heard  of.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  effort  was  made  to  show  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  teacher's  vocation  and 
to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  a  love  for  and  a  desire  of  high  attainments  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Though  never  fully  reaching  my  ideal,  the  value  of  the 
work  that  was  accomplished  may  bo  indicated  by  the  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  of  our 
pupils  and  graduates  as  teachers  and  educators,  many  of  whom  are  to-day  occupying 
distinguished  positions  as  teachers  in  high  and  normal  schools,  city  and  county  super- 
intendents, &c.  Indeed  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
whieh  have  been  worked  out  in  this  school  havo  not  only  given  skill  and  success  to 
the' thousand s  of  pupils  educated  here,  but  are  to-day  largely  in  use  from  Maine  to 
Oregon  and  Texas,  aiding  ingiviug  direction  and  inspiration  to  the  work  of  education 
all  over  our  broad  country. 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECENT  CORRESPONDENCE  ABOUT   THE  SALARIES  OF   NORMAL  8CHOOL 

PRINCIPALS. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  this  Office  as  to  the  salaries  of  principals 
of  normal  schools,  a  matter  which  must  obviously  have  great  weight  in  determining 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  following  statement,  compiled  from 
recent  information,  shows  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  normal  schools  in  27  States 
in  1884: 

Alabama :  School  at  Florence,  $1,500 ;  at  Marion,  $1,200 ;  at  Tuskegee,  $900 ;  at 
Huntsville,  $675;  annual  session  of  nine  months. 

Arkansas :  Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  $1,500  per  annum 

California :  School  at  San  Jose",  $3,600 ;  branch  at  Los  Angeles,  $3,000. 

Connecticut:  School  at  New  Britain,  $2,600. 

Illinois :  School  at  Normal,  $3,500 ;  at  Carbondale,  $3,150. 

Indiana :  School  at  Terre  Haute,  $3,000. 

Iowa:  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  $2,000. 

Kansas :  8chool  at  Emporia,  $2,000. 

Maine :  Schools  at  Castine,  Farmington,  and  Gorham,  each  $1,800. 

Maryland :  School  at  Baltimore  (for  whites),  $2,500. 

Massachusetts:  One  at  $3,000;  three  at  $2,600 ;  one  at  $2,400. 

Michigan :  School  at  Ypsilanti,  $3,500. 

Minnesota :  Three  schools,  at  $2,000  each. 

Mississippi:  School  at  Holly  Springs,  $1,500. 

Missouri :  Three  schools  for  whites, $2,200  each;  one  school  for  colored,  $1,500. 

Nebraska:  School  at  Pern,  $2,000. 

New  Hampshire :  School  at  Plymouth,  $2,000. 

New  Jersey :  One  school,  $3,000. 

New  York :  Eight  schools,  at  $2,500  each. 


-ti  of  pedagogics  or  didactic*  have  been  established  In  the  Universities  of  Mich- 
[isaouri,   low  a,  Nebraska,  and   Wisconsin.     Johns   Bopklns  University  has  in   ' 
>  ways  made  its  influence  felt  npoo  the  teaching  profession,  and  its  work  in 
ectinn  promises  to  be  greatly  extended  through  the  lectureship  of  psychology 
baa  been  accepted  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  pa.  D. 
distinction  between  this  department  of  the  university  and  the  work  of  the 

school  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  training  of  the  normal  schools 
nder  some  circa m stances,  merge  into  that  of  the  universities ;  ander  others, 

be  possible  and  desirable  that  tbo  two  should  be  pursued  simultaneously  ; 
ways,  if  the  university  training  in  pedagogics  be  sound  and  strong,  it  trill 
itself  felt  in  the  work  of  the  normal  schools;  nevertheless,  the  two  are  mif- 
ly  removed  from  each  other  In  character  and  purpose  to  prevent  waste  of  re- 
i  and  confusion  or  antagonism  of  effort.  In  Germany  the  training  school  on 
e  side  and  the  pedagogic  department  of  the  universities  on  the  other  have  full 
patent.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognized 
xith  are  alike  essential  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  excellence  among 
era,  inspectors,  and  other  officers  directly  engaged  in  the  service  of  education, 
cparate  functions  of  the  two  agencies  weio  very  freely  discussed  at  tbe  Ititema- 
ICouferenoe  on  Education  held  in  London  in  connection  with  tbe  Health  Eihi- 
i,  the  university  side  of  the  work  being  treated  with  special  force  and  discrim- 
in.  While  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  any  summary  of  tbe  papers  read 
■ discussions  which  they  called  forth,  I  present  a  few  observations  by  some  of  tho 


«t  fM  a  paper  presented  b. 

[Universities  ought  to  be  the  brains  of  onr  social  system.  They  naturally  attract 
of  the  beat  intellects  in  the  country  and  t hey  afford  them  the  most  favorable 

lions  for  working.    A  vast  amount  of  thought  has  already  been  given  (o  the 

T  of  education  and  a  numberof  valuable  pi  iuciples  have  already  been  established. 

lie  universities  appoint  able  men  to  bring  these  principles  together  and  to  apply 
to  the  solution  or  the  educational  problems  of  our  time.     In  tbis  way  the  uui- 
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germs  of  farther  growth  in  it ;  and  it  tries  to  give  ta  its  alumni  the  hest  culture.  Can 
we  not  find  within  its  walls  men  who  will  give  their  whole  lives  to  observing  and 
thinking  about  the  different  processes  that  go  by  the  name  of  education,  just  as  we 
have  men  who  give  their  lives  to  medicine,  or  to  anatomy,  or  to  physical  science  f 

The  universities  might  now  at  length  say :  We  will  study  how  all  this  should  be 
done — under  what  conditions,  and  how  it  may  be  best  done ;  we  will  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  we  will  not  shut  out  from  the  scope  of  our  inquiries  any  kind  of  men- 
tal procedure  whatever.  We  will  test  the  experience  of  teachers  and  try  to  make  the 
best  experience  of  all  teachers  available  for  each  one  —  and  that  the  youngest.  We 
will  study  methods,  and  try  to  make  our  methods  living  We  will  show  the  best 
means  of  having  clear  perceptions,  of  forming  clear  and  adequate  conceptions,  and  of 
coming  to  true  and  full  judgments.  We  will  show  how  a  teacher  may  make  his  school 
a  scene  of  search,  of  creative  work— of  happy  search  and  of  happy  creative  work. 
We  will  not  merely  examine  schools ;  we  will  guide  and  teach  and  inspire  them.  We 
will  further  produce  a  body  of  literature  which  will  inform  the  young  teacher  on  all 
that  he  requires  to  know ;  and  we  will  do  this,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  in  a  system- 
atic, persistent,  and  vigorous  fashion.  And,  while  we  hope  to  teach  the  teacher 
and  show  him  how  to  form  the  yonng  and  growing  minds  of  England,  we  hope,  at  the 
same  time,  to  learn  as  much  from  our  pupils  as  they  learn  from  us.  As  we  try  to  con- 
nect ourselves  with  and  to  be  of  use  to  all  the  learned  professions,  this  profession  of 
teaching —  which  shapes  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  at  each  remove  and  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  professions  —  shall  now  be  our  special  and  our  sacred  care. 

Professors  of  education,  then,  stand  for  method  and  for  methods,  for  a  careful  search 
after  the  new  and  a  frank  criticism  of  the  old,  for  first-handness  in  thought,  culture, 
and  knowledge,  for  fidelity  in  distribution,  for  the  introduction  of  the  growing  and 
receiving  mind  to  all  that  is  best  in  art,  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  expression. 

The  objection  to  special  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  on  the  ground 
that  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  under  the  guidance  of  expert  instructors, 
accustoms  one  to  the  methods  most  effective  in  the  work  of  imparting  instruction, 
has  been  well  met  by  S.S.  Laurie,  M.  a.,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   He  says: 

We  are  told  that  our  public  schools  have  such  admirable  methods  and  so  noble  a 
tradition  in  teaching  that  young  men  who  enter  them  as  assistants,  and  who  have 
themselves  been  public  school  boys,  are  "  to  the  manner  born,11  and,  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  learn,  will  soon  learn  it  by  watching  the  head  master  and  submitting  them- 
selves to  bis  advice.  That  the  young  assistant  will  by  these  means  acquire  the  habit 
of  his  school,  whatever  that  may  be,  1  do  not  doubt.  But  is  that  habit  a  good  one  f 
Has  the  bead  master  himself  studied  philosophy  and  method  f  Is  he  not  simply  re- 
peating his  predecessors  f  Or  is  he  perchance  inspired  f  No  one  will  be  found  at  this 
time  of  day  to  defend  Keatism  as  it  flourished  at  Eton,  /agging  in  the  forms  it 
assumed  at  certain  public  schools,  and  other  brutalities  which  brought  shame  on  the 
name  of  christian,  not  to  speak  of  the  name  of  educator.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one, 
save  a  survival  in  some  grammar  school  situated  in  some  region  remote  and  melan- 
choly and  slow,  will  defend  the  method  of  acquiring  the  Latin  grammar  by  imposing 
the  learning  of  Latin  rules.  1  do  not  suppose  that  any  competent  head  master  now 
maintains  that  the  sole  engine  of  moral  discipline  is  the  constant  rod.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose that  ignorance  of  geography,  of  history,  of  English,  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature, 
will  now  be  regarded  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  tht  best  English  education.  These 
thingB  are  mostly  of  the  past.  But  why  f  To  what  is  all  this  due  f  To  writers  on  edu- 
cation, to  the  progress  of  society  generally,  and  to  one  or  two  distinguished  practical 
educators,  such  as  Arnold.  Were  Arnold  alive  now  and  were  he  to  initiate  a  course 
of  lectures  on  education  at  Oxford,  would  our  present  head  masters  not  think  it  de- 
sirable that  their  future  assistants  should  sit  at  his  feet  for  a  couple  of  terms  f  There 
is  no  Arnold  now,  but  nature  repeats  a  type  though  it  never  repeats  an  individual.  The 
optical  law  whereby  an  object  becomes  smaller  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  eye 
is  inverted  in  the  case  of  men.  The  distance  to  which  death  removes  them  makes 
them  larger,  not  smaller.  Yon  may  have  confidence  that  Qod  did  not  exhaust  Himself 
in  the  pedagogic  fi.  Id  when  he  made  Arnold.  There  was  still  some  energy  left  for 
the  production  of  men  who  could  teach  others  to  teach  and  inspire  them  with  the 
noble  aims  of  true  educators  of  youth.  Grant  that,  through  the  influences  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  we  are  now  better  than  in  the  past,  Vet  surely  it  is  the  insanity  of 
self  satisfaction  to  conclude  that  now  at  this  time  of  speaking,  in  August,  18&4,  our 
public  schools  and  middle  schools  and  primary  schools  are  at  last  perfect  in  their 
aims,  methods,  and  discipline.  Even  if  they  were,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the 
young  aspirant  should  be  introduced  to  the  principles  which  underlie  and  explain  and 
vindicate  that  perfection,  and  to  the  instructive  history  whereby  that  perfection  has 
been  happily  reached,  that  so  he  may  be  guarded  against  degeneracy,  and  that  a 
school  oi  education  may  preserve  for  the  future  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  t 
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Had  Roger  Aseham's  College,  at  Cambridge,  founded  a  lectureship  on  the  first  two 
books  of  Quintilian  and  on  Aseham's  own  work,  and  dqpe  nothing  more,  the  whole 
character  of  English  public  school  education  would  have  been  revolutionized  more  than 
900  years  ago.  We  should  have  been  as  great  a  nation,  measured  by  the  standards 
of  imperial  power  and  wealth,  but  our  citizens  would  have  had  a  better  use  of  their 
brains,  greater  love  of  truth,  more  open  minds,  more  kindly  hearts,  more  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  righteousness.  If  I  did  not  believe  this,  I  should  give  up  the  \i  hole 
question  of  "how  to  educate"  as  vain  and  empty  talk;  but  I  should  have  at  the 
same  time  to  give  up  my  belief  in  humanity  ana  in  the  possibility  of  a  true  civil- 
ization. 

THS  TRAIHETG  OF  TKACHIBS. 

[By  Dr.  Stoy,  lecturing  professor  and  principal  of  the  training  college  at  the  University  of  Jens, 

fiaxe-Weimar.l 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  life  of  any  civilized 
nation,  tbe  training  of  teachers,  figures  among  the  subjects  in  the  program  of  the 
educational  conference.  In  most  countries  the  plan  of  studies, both  in  the  classical 
and  ihe  modern  schools,  is  such  as  to  be  positively  injurious  to  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  rather  to  disgust  them  with  their  studies.  But  a  reform  of 
schools  is  impossible  wiihoat  a  reform  of  the  training  system  for  teachers.  By  what 
means  can  a  reform  be  carried  out  f 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  stands  to  reason  that  masters  or  teachers  at  higher  schools 
cannot  possibly  bo  trained  and  led  in  the  right  way  by  a  few  occasional  hints  only. 
8econdly,  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  methodical  course  of  training  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  good,  efficient  teachers.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  attempts 
made  at  German  universities  to  train  masters,  without  the  strictest  discipline,  have 
been  either  without  a  satisfactory  result  or  absolutely  fruitless. 

Permit  me  to  lay  before  you  the  principles  on  which  I  have  trained  masters  for 
more  than  25  years  in  the  training  college  at  the  University  of  Jena,  8axe- Weimar, 
a  college  long  since  founded  and  attached  to  the  university  aud  reorganized  in  1876 
by  an  enlightened  government  on  the  basis  of  my  method.  A  large  number  of  mas- 
ten,  principals!  and  inspectors  in  Germany  have  gone  forth  from  the  Jena  Training 
College. 

My  training  college  has  two  courses : 

First  course.  Principles  and  theory:  (1)  In  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  all  mechan- 
ical cramming  and  superficial  varnish  in  the  place  of  a  thorough  education,  the  train- 
ing college  student  has  to  work  his  way  through  the  whole  system  of  philosophio 
pedagogics.  Thus  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  leading  ideas  and  aims  for  teach- 
ing wok,  discipline,  and  health.  (2)  He  has  to  stndy  psychology  to  enable  him  to 
find  the  proper  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  his  pupils.  (3)  In  order  to  find  ex- 
amples and  models  for  his  vocation,  he  also  studies  tne  history  of  education. 

Second  course.  Practical  training:  (1)  The  practical  application  of  theory  consists 
in  the  training  college  student  learning  how  to  control  himself  in  his  didactic  inter- 
course with  the  pupils.  (2)  For  this  purpose  a  complete  school  of  several  classes  or 
forms  most  be  attached  to  the  training  college.  (3)  Every  student  is  directed  and 
guided  in  his  teaching  work  in  one  special  form,  and  later  on  in  all  the  forms  and  all 
the  branches  gradually.  (4)  Every  student  works  out  a  plan  or  program  for  every 
lesson  he  is  going  to  give,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  principal  for  approval.  (5)  Dur- 
ing the  class  work  other  students  and  the  principal  himself  are  present.  (6)  The 
teaching  work  done  in  the  classes  is  thoroughly  criticised  in  special  conferences  by 
the  principal  and  others  who  have  attended.  (7)  In  this  manner  every  student  is 
taught  how  to  criticise  not  only  others,  but  himself  as  well,  and  thus  he  turns  theory 
into  succum  et  sanguinem. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  progress  of  pedagogics  in  our  universities  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  abroad.  The  work  of  Professor  Payne  in  Michigan  Univer- 
sity was  particularly  referred  to  in  the  conference.    Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  observes : 

The  very  mention  of  universities  and  the  training  of  teachers  will  at  once  suggest  to 
yon  the  names  of  Professors  Laurie  and  Meiklejohn  in  Scotland  and  Payne1  in 
America. 

1  The  following  paper  presents  in  brief  outline  the  coarse  of  instruction  developed  by  Professor 
Payne: 

OSTBUCnO*  IK  PKDAflOOICS  «   THK  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

t  The  work  In  pedagogics  is  on  the  same  basis  as  other  work  In  the  department  of  literature,  sot- 
esse,  and  las  arte,  save  that  none  of  it  la  required  for  graduation. 

2.  There  is  no  normal  department  in  tho  University  of  Michigan.  The  work  in  pedagogies  is 
tfectire 

l.  During  the  past  four  years  the  Average  number  of  students  per  year  in  pedagogics  has  b*Ua 
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The  importance  of  bringing  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools  into  closer  relation  with 
one  another  and  of  securing  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  the  best  ncho- 
lastic  influences  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  in  all  civilized 
countries.  It  is  seen  to  be  especially  desirable  that  certain  resources  which  can 
only  bo  found  in  the  highest  and  moBt  richly  endowed  institutes  should  be  available 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  even  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  privilege  by 
matriculation  in  these  superior  institutions.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  also  pro- 
voked much  recent  discussion  and  effort  in  England. 

The  movement  has  valuable  suggestion  for  us,  although  the  conditions  of  superior 
and  elementary  institutions  of  Great  Britain  differ  materially  from  those  of  this  coun- 
try. The  desirability  of  closer  affiliation  between  the  training  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versities was  urged  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Heller,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com. 
niitteo  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers.1  Mr.  Heller  moved  "that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  executive  it  is  desirable  that  the  training  colleges  for  schoolmas- 
ters should  be  affiliated  to  the  universities  and  the  curriculum  so  modified  as  to  carry 
Queen's  scholars  forward  to  the  university  degrees." 

I  quote  as  follows  from  his  speech  in  support  of  the  motion,  as  reported  in  the 
School  Board  Chronicle: 

The  motion,  he  said,  was  a  difficult  one  to  press  to  a  practical  conclusion,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect  the  reform  all  at  once,  but  that 
it  must  be  a  gradual  process,  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  general  idea 
underlying  the  motion  was  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  education, 
and  also  to  the  teaching  profession,  if  the  general  education  of  teachers  were  not 
separated  so  much,  as  at  present,  from  the  general  literary  life  of  the  country,  and 
not  so  specialized  as  to  put  —  almost  without  a  chance  of  removing  it — a  class  mark 
upon  those  acting  iu  the  position  of  elementary  teachers.  This  question  was  also  con- 
nected very  closely —  though  he  did  not  wish  to  make  much  of  that  point  at  present — 
with  the  idea  that  the  certifying  power  for  a  profession  should  not  be  under  govern- 
ment control.  The  granting  of  the  certificates  by  tiie  education  department  made 
the  elementary  teacher,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  creature  of  the  department,  and 
placed  him  very  much  at  its  mercy.  During  the  last  eight  years  there  had  been  a 
considerable  tendency  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this  motion.  Fourteen  years  ago 
he  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  present  inspector  of  training  colleges, 
and  knowing  that  he  was  iu  sympathy  with  the  general  idea  of  assimilating  the  train- 
ing college  course,  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  university  course,  he  felt  confident 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  make  changes  in  that  direction.  He  therefore  felt  bound, 
while  criticising  the  curriculum  of  training  colleges,  to  acknowledge. the  very  sub- 
stantial change  which  had  been  made  bit  by  bit,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  timidly, 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  that  of  the  London  University.  His  idea  was 
that, by  the  cooperation  of  the  training  colleges  and  the  university  authorities,  it 
might  be  possible  in  the  fnturc  to  practically  ulliliate  the  training  colleges  to  the  uni- 
versities, so  that  residence  iu  the  training  college  might  count  for  a  certain  term  and 

about  03.    On  the  average,  about  one-half  the  students  in  each  graduating  das*  have  received  in- 
struction in  this  subject. 

4.  Three  conditions  are  required  for  obtaining  a  teacher's  diploma:  the  degree  of  bachelor;  a 
teacher's  course ;  one  of  the  longer  courses  in  pedagogics  (see  calendar  1882-' 83,  p.  77).  Thin  diploma 
has  no  legal  value. 

5.  The  courses  in  pedagogics,  as  now  organized,  are  as  follows: 

First  semester  —  (1)  Practical :  The  art  of  teaching  and  governing ;  methods  of  Instruction  and  gen' 
eral  school  room  practice;  school  hygiene;  school  law.  Recitations  and  lectures:  textbook.  Fitch's 
Lectures  on  Teaching;  Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fiiday,  2-3.    Professor  Payne. 

(3)  School  supervision  :  Embracing  grncral  school  ruana£<  ment :  the  art  of  gi  ad  tag  and  arranging 
courses  of  ttudy;  tho  conduct  of  institutes,  &.c  Recitations  and  lectures:  text  book,  chapter*  on 
School  Supervision;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8. 15-9.15.    Professor  Pavne. 

(5.  Tho  histoiicul  development  of  educational  systems  and  methods.  Lectures:  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  5-6.    Profossor  Pavne. 

Second  semester .— (2)  'theoretical  and  critical.  Lectures:  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  2-3.    Professor  Payne. 

(4)  Seminary:  For  tho  study  and  discussion  of  special  topics  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation.   Monday  and  Wednesday,  8  15-9.15.     Professor  Payne. 

A  prescribed  course  of  reading  will  be  required  iu  connection  with  courses  1  and  2.  Either  course 
1  or  course  2  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  teacher's  diploma.  Students  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  thrni- 
selves  for  ordinary  school  room  duties  are  advised  to  pursue  course  1 ;  those  who  propose  to  assume 
the  management  of  high  uohools  or  of  graded  schools  should  take  coarse  8  in  connection  with 
coarse  1. 

0.  The  attendance  for  the  first  semester,  1883- '84,  is  as  follows:  Coarse  1,  80;  coarse  8, 15;  coaist 
6b  10. 
'Mr.  Heller  ia  m  member  of  the  school  board  for  London  and  secretary  of  the  Rational  Union  of  El* 
meatmry  Touchers. 
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go  to  shorten  the  necessary  term  of  residence  at  a  university,  if  nny  one  wished  to 
complete  the  university  degree  on  leaving  the  training  college.  Tbey  had  some  en- 
couragement in  this  matter  from  what  was  done  in  Scotland.  Thero  the  universities 
were  on  a  totally  different  basis  from  the  universities  in  England.  In  Scotland,  they 
were,  to  an  extent  which  was  almost  lamentable,  doing  what  the  best  secondary  anil 
high  schools  were  doing  in  this  country.  The  entrance  to  the  university  in  Scotland 
*a»  often  a  mere  show.  Thrre  was  no  examination.  Any  one  might  go  tip  to  Glas- 
gow straight  from  the  plough  or  the  shop,  without  knowing  anything,  and  by  paying 
bit  matriculation  fee  of  31.  be  entered  as  an  undergraduate.  The  Scotch  were  now 
endeavoring  to  insist  upon  an  entrance  examination.  The  Scotch  code  provided  that 
certain  Queen's  scholars  whose  names  were  specially  marked  in  the  list  might,  during 
their  residence  in  the  training  college,  attend  the  courses  at  the  university.  Fro,.,  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Boyd  during  the  past  week,  he  found  that  53  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  his  college  —  and  the  number  was  about  the  same  for  colleges  generally  — 
had  daring  their  two  years'  residence  in  the  training  college  completed  tbree  terms 
at  the  university.  When  it  was  remembered  that  a  degree  for  any  university  in 
Great  Britain  was  recognized  for  higher  appointments,  it  was  clear  that  the  teachers 
who  were  being  trained  in  Scotland,  whatever  might  be  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  degrees,  were  gaining  a  professional  advantage  over  the  English  students. 

A  movement  had  been  going  on  for  some  years  for  the  extension  of  university  teach- 
ing among  the  working  classes  and  the  general  population  iu  the  towns,  and  he  could 
couceive  of  no  plan  which  would  carry  university  influence  aud  the  tone  of  univer- 
sity education  more  among  the  people  than  through  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  idea  should  be  supported  by  all  who  proclaimed  their  desire  to  sup- 
port a  university  extension  scheme.  He  had  gone  carefully  through  the  present  cur- 
riculum of  training  colleges,  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  excellent  changes  dur- 
ing the  past  six  or  eight  years,  a  great  deal  of  the  course  was  still  for  the  best  of  the 
Queen's  scholars  a  waste  of  time.  He  thought  tbey  had  got  into  a  stereotyped  stylo 
of  education.  They  devoted  too  much  time  to  the  mere  facts  of  geography  and  his- 
tory and  to  knowledge  which  was  no  doubt  useful  and  valuable,  and  which  they 
could  have  in  their  elementary  schools,  but  which  a  well  trained  mind  would  be  able 
to  get  np  for  the  occasion  at  any  time.  This  valuable  period  of  training  should  be 
riven  to  training  aud  culture  instead  of  getting  np  mere  facts.  Tho  subject  had 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  tho  authorities  at  Oxford.  There  seemed  to  bo 
every  disposition  at  Cambridge  to  fall  in  with  some  such  arrangement  in  the  case  of 
the  colleges  that  were  near  the  universities.  It  might  be  possible,  with  the  consent 
of  the  training  colleges,  to  have  the  university  professors  going  to  the  colleges 
to  give  certain  courses  of  lectures,  as  in  the  case  of  Nottingham  and  other  colleges 
which  had  been  affiliated  with  Cambridge.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  for 
this  change,  and  the  thing  now  to  do  would  be  to  strike  out  a  practical  plan.  Until 
he  had  had  communications  with  the  officers  of  training  colleges,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  strike  out  the  exact  form  which  this  movement  should  take;  but  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  moving  this  resolution  in  general  terms  proposed.  This  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  education  at  the  university, 
and  that  wonld  he  the  stamp  which  would  mark  ihe  teacher  of  the  elementary,  mid- 
dle, or  higher  school.  For  a  long  time  he  felt  that  the  universities  were  not  the 
proper  parties,  but  he  had  changed  his  views,  and  now  believed  that  public  opinion 
would  not  so  easily  recognize  any  certifying  authority  outside  tho  department  as  tho 
universities.  It  wonld  be  a  great  advantage  in  affiliating  the  training  colleges  to  tho 
university  if  the  colleges  were  in  the  same  town.  They  could  then  be  put  under  the 
discipline  of  the  university,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  get  not  only  the  passing  of 
•  university  teat,  but  a  university  education,  which  was  a  totally  different  thing. 
If  the  London  University  became  a  leading  university,  there  wonld  be  a  number  of 
training  colleges  at  once  brought  within  range  of  university  influence.  Several  of 
the  other  colleges  were  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  universities,  lie  could  see  that 
it  would  be  possible  ultimately  to  get  the  ilea  carried  out  effectively.  He  would  be 
atisfied  i£  on  this  occasion,  they  would  affirm  the  desirability  of  it  without  biudiug 
themselves  to  any  definite  plan,  and  would  authorize  him  to  pursue  the  inquiries  of- 
ficially, and  see  whether  the  union  could  not  be  the  instrument  for  carrying  it  out. 

TABLE  IV.—  COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINES8  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  1874-1884 
(1863  omitted) : 


1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

A 

126 

577 

28,882 

1—  } 

131 
504 
26,108- 

187 

580 

25,234 

134 
568 

23,496 

120 
527 
21,048  1 

144 

535 
22,021  . 

102 

010 

27,146 

202 

704 

34, 414 

217 

0*5 

44,834 

221 

1,015 

44,047 
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Table  IV.— Summary  ofitatUHes  of  oommercial  and  htutinw  college*. 


States  and  Territorial. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas  ... 
California..., 
Colorado...., 
Connecticut., 

Georgia , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ., 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey ..... 

NewTork 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


Oregon , 

Pennsylvania , 

fibode  Island , 

Tennessee , 

• 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin , 

Dakota , 

District  of  Columbia 


Total. 


i 

i 


a 
1 

5 

i 
l 

2 
22 

10 

u 

8 
6 
2 
4 
2 
6 

11 
4 
8 

12 
2 
8 
7 

24 
1 

23 
1 

17 
2 
7 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 


221 


a 

i 


9 
8 

82 
4 

4 

7 

114 

89 

62 

14 

22 

18 

18 

22 

19 

41 

19 

12 

60 

8 

6 

41 

186 

4 

87 

4 

112 

6 

12 

29 

8 

1 

5 

88 

2 

7 


1,015 


Number  of  students. 


*So8 
fel3 

80S 
•0*4  B 


89 

824 

0882 

66 

170 

5267 

06,600 

2,812 

8,009 

680 

684 

810 

744 

1,405 

759 

1,940 

dl,017 

182 

2,118 

325 

825 

1,688 

#6,047 

106 

A  231 

160 

•4,293 

272 

475 

912 

*180 

53 

195 

A,  816 

68 

404 


j*44,047 


1 

I 


89 

824 
711 
57 
129 
255 

4,630 

2,242 

2,565 
624 
430 
286 
668 

1,105 
588 

1,656 
672 
182 

1,738 
825 
242 

1,123 

4,489 
91 

2,838 
90 

2,220 
200 
417 
808 


35 
145 


68 

195 


432,595 


96 

8 

41 


738 
570 
597 
126 
245 
24 
174 
800 
171 
411 
128 


880 


83 
565 

1,515 
15 

879 
70 

978 
72 
58 

206 


18 

50 
414 

20 
209 


49,166 


a 

m 


i* 


© 

i 


264 
800 


20,400 
1,830 
3,255 

200 
4,500 
2,055 

750 


300 
14,527 


1,200 
8,250 


0 

3,276 

8,870 

25 

4,343 

200 

2,185 

165 

200 

445 

800 

552 


2,646 
500 

500 


73,426 


•  Not  reported  of  80  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 
ft  Not  reported  of  2  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 
•Not  reported  of  232  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohool. 
dNot  reported  of  217  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 
•Not  reported  of  43  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 
/Not  reported  of  1,015  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 
•Not  reported  of  1,270  whether  they  are  In  day  or  evening  school 
I  Not  reported  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohool. 
<  Not  reported  of  9  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohool. 
j'Sot  reported  of  3,013  whether  they  fire  in  day  or  evening  school. 
I7B2  attended  both  day  and  evening  school. 


o 


.a 


a 


70 
75 


1,860 

55 

370 

100 

91 

105 


1,587 

120 

50 

110 


621 
10 
62 

25 

183 

6 

25 
117 


5,631 


BUSINESS   COLLEGES — KINDERGAEBTEN. 


CXIX 


As  appears  from  the  tabular  comparative  exhibit  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  number 
of  commercial  amd  business  colleges  reporting  to  this  Office,  as  also  the  number  of  in- 
structors and  of  students  in  them,  has  nearly  doubled.  During  the  same  time  the  ed- 
ucational influence  of  this  class  of  schools  has  noticeably  increased,  a  result  largely 
due  to  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Business  Educators'  Association,  in  which  there 
has  been  the  freest,  fullest  discussions  of  the  methods  and  standards  of  instruction 
thus  far  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  obvious  adaptation  of  these  schools 
to  an  imperative  demand  existing  in  business  centres  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
the  introduction  of  business  courses  in  public  high  schools  and  private  academies  and 
seminaries.  The  desirability  of  such  courses  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  is  important 
that  they  should  have  something  more  than  a  merely  nominal  existence.  They 
should  be  based  upon  sound  preliminary  training  in  the  common  school  branohes 
and  should  be  cba~  icterized  by  an  adherence  to  the  subjects  and  methods  that  ex- 
perience approves  for  this  special  training.  The  instruction  should  be  facilitated  by 
the  various  appliances  available  for  business  correspondence  and  by  museums  of 
the  staple  materials  of  commercial  interchange.  In  respect  to  the  last  mentioned  aidr 
snd  also  the  extent  to  which  modern  languages  should  enter  into  business  courses, 

we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  conduct  of  foreign  schools  of  this  class. 

TABLE  V.—  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  Kindergarten,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive  (1883  omitted) : 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

Somber  of  institutions. . 
Somber  of  instructor*. . . 

55 

125 
1,686 

95 

216 

2,800 

180 

864 

4,000 

120 

836 

8,081 

150 

876 

4,707 

105 

452 

7,554 

282 

624 
8,871 

278 

676 

14,107 

848 

814 

16,016 

851 

831 
17,002 

Table  V.— Summary  of  statistic!  of  Kinderg&rten. 


States, 

§1 

* 

Nnmber  of 
pupils. 

States  and  Territories. 

§1 

1i 
U 

-AfoVnina   ............... 

1 

20 
6 
1 
8 

26 

14 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 
7 

22 
7 
0 

64 

2 

40 

11 

8 

5 

53 

20 

11 

7 

1 

6 

8 

10 

46 

14 

14 

211 

i 
22 

1,251 

156  : 
80  | 

'     «! 
021 

218  . 

128 

135 

20  | 

00  j 

48 

105 

714 

204 

204 

a7,218 

Nebraska 

1 

12 
45 

2 
21 

1 
27 

4 

1 

1 
24 

1 
14 

1 

8 

27 

100 

4 
40 

2 
66 

0 

1 

2 
64 

2 
26 

1 

57 

California . 

474 

New  York 

ol,  735 

DsUvare 

North  Carolina 

60 

Gsonrfa 

Ohio 

582 

niiaofo 

21 

lodiana        .         ...  .  . 

771 

tart 

Rhode  Island 

110 

*«■»•    L.a...         aa     ±*.ssm. 

Virginia 

22 

Inqjgiggs 

L286 

Maine 

15 

""ytaad...    .    ........ 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

252 

■^■^hflMttS 

24 

MiebigNi 

864 

881 

ol7, 002 

UfeMMt* 

BlMoirl 

•  Includes  some  pupils  receiving  primary  instruction. 
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By  reference  to  Table  V,  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting  the  year  1877,  tbere  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Kindergarten,  Kindergarten*instrnctors,  and 
pupils  fro di  year  to  year  during  the  decade.  This  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts 
of  associations  formed  in  several  of  our  large  cities  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
these  infant  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  More  than  half  the  schools  reported 
iu  the  table  have  been  opened  through  such  agencies  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Frobel's  system  of  infant  training  appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  overcome  (he 
influence  of  inherited  vicious  propensities  and  physical  infirmities.  It  is  largely  on 
account  of  the  results  accomplished  with  vagrant  and  neglected  children  that  thought- 
ful parents  among  the  better  classes  have  been  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
system  as  a  means  of  moral  development,  so  that  wherever  charity  Kindergarten  have 
prospered  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  private  Kindergarten.  No  tabulated  state- 
ment can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  going  on  nnder  tho  auspices  of  the 
societies  referred  to.  This  can  only  be  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  from  which  the  poor  little  children  are  gathered  to  be  humanized  and 
trained  in  the  Kindergarten.  In  Boston  the  work  has  been  mainly  supported  by  Mrs. 
Q.  A.  Shaw,  under  whose  munificent  patronage  no  less  than  30  Kindergarten  and  10 
nurseries  have  been  established,  the  work  not  being  limited  to  Boston,  but  extending 
into  adjoining  towns;  one  Kindergarten  at  the  south  end  of  Boston  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  James  Tolman.  The  Office  has  received  no  recent  particulars  of  the 
work  in  New  York  City,  but  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  Society  for  Ethicnl  Cult- 
ure, presided  over  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  and  of  several  church  societies  are  well 
known. 

In  Philadelphia  a  large  number  of  free  Kindergarten  have  been  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  various  ward  associations.  The  Subprimary  School  Society  has 
been  formed  for  the  especial  promotion  and  earn  of  this  work.  Twenty-four  schools 
are  already  reported,  accommodating  about  750  children.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
day  nurseries  attached  and  2  are  for  colored  children.  The  society  will  extend  the 
work  as  fast  as  funds  are  provided. 

In  Chicago  2  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  charity 
Kindergarten,  viz,  the  Chicago  Fro  be  1  Kindergarten  Association  and  the  Chicago  Free 
Kindergarten  Association.  The  former  has  now  9  Kindergarten  under  its  manage- 
ment, into  which  are  gathered  some  400  children ;  the  latter  has  12  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  850  ohildren. 

In  1881  a  Kindergarten  department  was  established  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
.  School,  and  in  1883  the  training  class  that  had  been  opened  in  Chicago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Frobel  Kindergarten  Association  was  removed  to  the  nor- 
mal school  upon  the  invitation  of  the  superintendent,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  The 
principal  of  this  class,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  reports  that  during  the  current  year 
a  series  of  lessons  has  been  given  to  the  senior  class  of  the  normal  school  on  the  use 
of  Kindergarten  material.  This  is  an  experiment  that  is  followed  with  unusual  in- 
terest, as  it  tends  to  bring  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Fiobel  system  into 
practice  in  the  common  schools  of  Cook  County. 

The  3  societies  of  San  Francisco,  viz,  Public  Kindergarten  Association,  Golden  Gate 
(formerly  Jackson  street)  Kindergarten  Association,  and  the  new  Silver  Street  Kin- 
dergarten 8ociety,  are  working  with  undiminished  ardor.  Nineteen  public  or  charity 
schools  were  reported  in  September,  1883,  and  the  number  has  since  been  increased. 
The  movement  has  met  with  such  signal  success  in  that  city  and  so  many  inquiries 
have  arisen  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  has  been  promoted  that  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  give  room  to  somewhat  extended  statements  from  the  reports  of  two  of  tho 
societies,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  the  various  forces  that  are  essential  to  the 
work  are  brought  into  united  action  in  that  city.  The  following  is  from  the  report 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association  for  the  year  ending  October  6, 1884 : 

The  coming  of  October  6  brings  our  anniversary  day.  The  past  has  been  a  year  of 
unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity  in  our  Kindergarten  work.    The  progress  mads 
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baa  been  far  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  report, 
tbe  receipt*  of  t  he  past  year  are  more  than  double  those  of  the  prece<iing  year.  Stand- 
ing at  this  fifth  milestone,  it  is  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  Heaven- blest 
uork.  With  a  monthly  pledge  of  $7.50  and  with  faith  in  God  and  goodness,  the  first 
Kindergarten  class  was  opened  at  116  Jackson  street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Barbary 
Coast,  on  October  6,  1679. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  work. — At  the  close  of  the  first  year  two  classes  had  been  or- 
ganized, containing  an  enrolment  of  about  100  children.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
lb*  total  receipts  for  the  first  year  to  be  $1,805.70.  Perhaps  a  briefly  sommarized 
statement  of  the  live  years'  work  would  best  show  the  progress  made. 

Tabulated  statement  of  Kindergarten  progress. 

Total 
receipts. 


done  of  first  year 2  $1,805  70 

Close  of  wocoud  year 4  3,  L>27  00 

Cioveofthirtl  \ear 6  3,446  85 

Ckwe  of  fourth  year 6  4,7u0  20 

Close oi  fifUi  year :....  8  10,024  85 

Tbe  total  enrolment  of  children  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  342.  During  the  present 
year  this  enrolment  has  been  increased  by  125  additional  scholars.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  estimated,  tbe  Jackson  8treet  Kindergarten  Association  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence  has  had  over  1,200  little  children  under  its  protection  and  training.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  children  were  under  5  years  of  age.  Many  of  them  were  from  2} 
to  4  years  old.  In  a  single  class,  at  116  Jackson  street,  25  little  ones  were  but  3  years 
of  age,  and  a  number  ot  them  were  even  under  that  age. 

Secessitjf  for  incorporation. —  Up  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  work  of. 
the  association  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  same  quiet  way  in  which  it  was  first . 
organized  ;  bat  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  has  necessitated  a  ehuuge  in  our  organic 
itmcture.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  incorporate  the  society.  This  issue  was 
inmmarily  forced  upon  us  by  the  munificent  legacy  of  $20,000  devised  by  a  stanch 
and  devoted  friend  of  the  Kindergarten  work.  In  drawing  up  the  will  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  attorney  in  charge  that  the  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten  Association 
was  not  an  incorporated  society  and  could  only  receive  such  a  bequest  by  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  trustees  for  the  special  purpose.  Trustees  were  appointed  and  the  be- 
quest waa  made.  This  legacy  was  soon  followed  by  another  proposed  bequest,  but 
this  time  tbe  parties,  on  learning  that  the  society  was  unincorporated,  decided  to 
await  incorporation.  It  was  at  once  resolved  to  take  steps  looking  to  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  accomplished  October  6,  1884.  *  •  *  In  connection  with  this 
step  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  change  the  name  of  the  association  and  call  it  the 
"Cooper  Kindergarten  Association,"  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  organization.  To  this  that  lady  earnestly  objected,  on  tbe 
ground  that  she  would  be  much  hampered  in  her  work  for  the  Kindergarten  if  her  own 
name  were  need  for  its  title.  Mrs.  Cooper  proposed,  instead,  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association  as  being  suitable,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful figurative  sense,  but  as  being  a  unique  name  among  the  several  benevolent  as- 
sociations of  tbe  city.  A  ballot  was  taken,  the  result  being  that  the  name  of  Golden 
Gate  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  great  work  of  the  year.— On  tbe  anniversary  birthday  of  her  beloved  son  Mrs. 
Stanford  sent  to  Mrs.  Cooper  the  sum  of  $4,000,  to  be  used  for  the  Kindergarten 
work  under  her  charge.  It  was  decided  to  use  this  sacred  offering  in  tbe  establish- 
Dent  of  a  memorial  Kindergarten  to  be  named  for  tbe  beautiful  and  gifted  son. 
Everything  was  done  to  make  thiB,  in  all  respects,  a  model  Kindergarten.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  visitors  from  the  East  and  others  well  qualified  to  judge  the  best 
equipped  and  best  appointed  free  Kindergarten  in  the  country.  There  are  100  little 
children  enrolled  in  2  classes.  There  are  2  principals,  competent,  refined,  devoted, 
tad  faithful,  with  2  assistants  of  like  spirit  and  temper.  The  work  moves  on  in 
rhythmic  harmony  and  the  good  accomplished  cannot  be  estimated.    *    *    * 

In  a  brief  address  made  by  Mrs.  Cooper  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of 
the  8tanford  Free  Kindergarten,  she  stated  that  the  only  sad  feature  of  the  work  in 
this  city  is  the  otter  inability  to  provide  for  the  clamorous  little  ones  that  plead  for 
admission  to  these  schools.  She  further  went  on  to  state  that  not  only  are  all  the 
Kindergarten  nnder  this  association  thns  crowded,  but  that  scores  have  been  turned 
•way  from  all  the  free  Kindergarten,  including  Silver  street,  Folsom  street,  and  the 
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New  Kindergarten  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  on  Harrison  street.  In  speaking 
of  the  latter  she  said :  "  Being  at  the  Folsom  Street  Kindergarten  on  Monday  morning, 
the  14th,  I  was  pained  to  see  the  tearful  mothers  as  they  learned  there  was  no  room  for 
their  ohildren.  Every  inch  of  room  was  occupied.  Knowing  that  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  to  open  its  Kindergarten  that  morning  I  said :  'Wait  a  few  minutes 
And  I  will  go  around  and  see  if  i  here  is  room  at  the  new  Kindergarten  for  your  little 
ones ;  it  is  only  three  squares  off.1  Going  over  to  the  hall  I  found  that  15  children 
had  already  been  turned  away,  and  it  was  then  only  about  9  o'clock  of  the  opening 
day.  I  had  no -good  news  to  carry  back  to  the  waiting  anxious  mothers.  This." 
continued  Mrs.  Cooper,  "  is  the  experience  we  have  in  all  our  free  Kindergarten.  We 
cannot  possibly  accommodate  the  little  ones  that  come.1' 

The  Produce  Exchange  Class,  opened  August  8, 1884,  owes  ita  existence  to  a  dona- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence : 

Ban  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

425  California  street. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper: 

Dear  Madam  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  Inclosing  yon  a  check  for  $125,  collected  at 
the  polls,  for  the  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten,  at  the  annual  election  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Produce  Exchange,  held  this  day.  This  is  an  improvement  over  our  effort  last 
year  and  showB  an  increased  interest  taken  by  our  members  in  the  noble  charity  over 
which  you  preside. 

With  the  wish  that  our  mite  may  be  some  help  in  the  rescue  of  the  little  ones,  I 
remain  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  WIGHTMAN,  Jb. 

San  Francisco,  July  15, 1884. 


Mr.  John  Wightman,  Jr.: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  letter,  inclosing  the  generous  check  from  the  Produoe 
Exchange,  is  just  at  hand.  In  behalf  of  our  hoard  of  manngement,  in  behalf  of  the 
little  children  whom  it  will  enable  us  to  train  and  bless,  and  in  my  own  behalf,  I  send 
herewith  a  vote  of  heartfelt  thanks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fervent  and  grateful  joy  that  your  interest  in  our  work  increases 
in  proportion  to  your  acquaintance  with  it.  This  is  a  never  failing  experience ;  hence 
it  is  that  we  cordially  welcome  all  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  citizens  to  our  Kin- 
dergarten, that  they  may  see  the  work  and  what  is  being  done  through  it  for  the 
neglected  little  ones  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  your  gift,  you  will  hear  before  many  days,  as  it  will  en- 
able us  to  carry  out  a  loug  cherished  plan  for  enlarging  our  work  at  Jackson  street. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation,  I  am.  most  truly,  yours, 

SARAH  B.  COOPER. 

San  Francisco,  July  16,  1884. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Wiggin,  superintendent  of  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  free  Kindergarten  work  of  the  Pacific  coant,  which 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  Bulletin,  and  Examiner  of  September  10,  as  follows: 

To  thou  who  hate  kind  hearts  and  full  pur $e$ : 

Seventy  little  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  5  years,  have  been  turned 
away  from  the  Silver  Street.  Kindergarten  since  July  9,  and  we  have  150  in  daily  at- 
tendance, all  wo  can  possibly  provide  for  in  our  two  departments. 

It  is  certain  that  40  of  these  70  applicants  for  admission  came  from  poor  and 
wretched  homes ;  some  were  the  children  of  hard  working  people  who  try  to  help 
themselves ;  others  belong  to  parents  whose  only  heritage  to  their  little  ones  has  been 
sorrow,  misery,  and  vice. 

One  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  to  shut  the  door  upon  these  ohildren,  knowing 
the  street  life  outside,  the  vile  language,  vicious  habits,  idleness,  and  worthlessness 
which  it  fosters,  and  realizing  what  is  inside:  joy,  plenty,  love,  truth,  industry,  gen- 
erosity, frugality,  and  perseverance  in  well  doing.  We  have  oome  to  the  conclusion 
not  to  $hut  the  door  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  lack  of  faith  on  our  part  not  to  make  an 
endeavor  to  enlarge  an  already  enormous  work. 

It  is  true  that  all  our  oity  Kindergarten  are  at  present  receiving  support  from  our 
test  and  most  generous  oitieens ;  but  we  feel  it  possible  that  soma  benevolent  and 
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wed  thy  soul  is  pining  because  he  has  never  been  asked  to  contribute,  some  rich 
bachelor  who  wants  to  give  doable  beoause  he  has  no  children  of  hie  own,  some 
happy  father  who  desires  to  give  treble,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  own 
fortunate  and  innocent  little  ones.  We  would  modestly  suggest  that  here  is  an  op- 
portunity, and  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  make,  with  full  concurrence  of  my  trainiug 
class,  the  following  proposition,  viz : 

To  establish  at  once,  superintend,  and  maintain  two  er  three  branch  classes  at  a 
nominal  expense,  under  these  conditions  and  with  this  amount  of  money: 

Branch  No.  l.—Silv*r  Street  Kindergarten. 

Rent  of  additional  room  per  month • $10  00 

Share  of  janitor's  work 3  00 

Share  of  piano  rent „ 2  00 

Fuel * 1  00 

Material  used  by  children 2  00 

Monthly  instalment  on  furniture  and  apparatus  to  be  purchased  by  us  in  ad- 
vance   7  00 

Supervision  of  one  special  assistant 15  00 

Total 40  00 

Fifty  dollars'  worth  of  love  given  gratis. 

This  class  will  contain  30  to  40  children,  who  will  be  cared  for  and  educated  at 
the  rate  of  $1.30  a  month  and  receive  the  untiring  devotion  of  cultured  and  skilful 
teachers.  If  ten  persons  will  send  their  names  and  a  subscription  of  $4  a  month,  or 
twenty,  with  $2  a  month,  we  will  publish  the  list,  buy  the  furniture  and  appliances 
at  our  own  risk,  and  open  the  first  class  under  the  wing  of  the  Silver  street  institu- 
tion on  October  1. 

If  the  names  roll  in  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  we  will  cheerfully  superintend 
a  second  branch  class  in  any  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  Kindergarten,  her  work  being  virtually 
one  with  ours.  This  must  not  be  taken,  however,  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Kindergarten  work.  Ton  can  see  that  it  will  be  almost  wholly  a  labor  of  love.  It 
means  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  the  few  who  are  capable  and  will- 
ing, and  a  large  measure  of  voluntary  labor  from  a  traiuing  class,  which  is  already 
assisting  in  b"  free  Kindergarten.  And  then  there  are  very  few  unoccupied  kindergart- 
oers  who  can  afford  for  $15  a  month  to  give  a  general  supervision  which  would  be  worth 
$40  at  least :  so  that  these  branch  classes  wilfbe  supported  for  less  than  half  the  usual 
expense.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that,  if  the  children  were  grouped  and  taught  for  one 
vear  in  this  way,  the  furniture  and  apparatus  would  be  in  readiness,  and  those  would 
be  found  who,  during  the  next  year,  would  assist  us  in  placing  the  work  on  a  stronger 
foundation. 

And  now  we  leave  the  plan  with  you,  hoping  that  we  have  not  rushed  into  print 
for  no  result.    Do  not  give  your  money  blindlv  when  you  can  visit  the  free  Kinder- 

Srten  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  The  work  will  bear  inspection,  and  the  happy 
9es  of  the  children  themselves  will  draw  the  dollar  from  the  most  reluctant  pocket. 
Please  send  name  and  address  with  your  subscription,  marking  it  "  For  Kindergar- 
ten Branch  Class  No.  1,"  adding  the  unspoken  thought, "God  bless  the  work  and  the 
children  thus  gathered." 

Tours,  for  the  children's  sake, 

KATE  D.  S.  WIGGIN. 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  a  contribution  of  $40,  by  means  of  which  a  class 
called  the  Peabody  Kindergarten  was  at  once  formed. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  8Y8TEM. 

Inquiry  is  constantly  arising  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  Kindergarten  becoming  a 
feature  of  onr  public  school  systems.  The  work  in  St.  Louie,  under  the  gratuitous 
supervision  of  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  has  been  followed  with  deep  interest,  as  it  has 
been  generally  felt  that  it  was  destined  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  public 
tehool  work  of  that  city.  The  lowest  limit  of  the  school  age  in  that  city,  via,  6 
years,  raises  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  result  which  can  only  be  met  by  legis- 
lation.   8ofar  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 

In  aocordanoe  with  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
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school  board  of  Milwaukee  in  1882  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kindergarten,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  public  Kindergarten  In  that  cit^. 

In  bis  annual  address  to  the  board  ior  the  year  1883  the  president,  Hon.  Joshua 
Stark, says: 

The  Kindergarten  hns  during  the  past  year  been  treated  as  part  of  our  school  sys- 
torn.  Whether  it  shall  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  system  will  depend  upon  the 
wiNdmii  and  caution  of  future  boards.  That  this  is  the  true  method  of  education  for 
children  of  tender  yearn  in  no  longer  questioned,  and  it  Hhould  not  be  abandoned  .so 
long  as  we  are  compelled  to  provide  schools  for  infants  of  4  and  5  years.  It  requires 
of  the  teacher,  however,  something  more  than  love  for  children  or  skill  in  their  en- 
tertainment. The  success  and  permanency  of  the  Kindergarten,  I  think,  depend  u)>on 
the  appoint  men  r  of  mature,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  to  direct 
them,  aud  judicious  restriction  of  their  cost. 

The  school  board  of  San  Francisco  has  from  the  first  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  Kindergarten.  Two  of  the  Kindergarten  established  in  that  city  have  already 
been  adopted  by  the  board  as  connecting  classes.  At  a  meeting  of  the  classification 
committee  of  the  board  in  the  present  year,  at  the  instance  of  Deputy  Superintendent 
O'Counor,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  a  Kindergarten  teacher  be  employed,  at 
an  expense  not  to  exceed  $20  per  month,  to  teach  the  normal  class  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  that  all  Miibstitute  teachers  be  required  to  take  this  instruction  with  the 
normal  class  at  least  once  a  week.  This  is  an  important  step,  for  it  is  through  the 
normal  schools  that  the  adjustment  of  Frobel's  system  to  our  pnblic  schools  most  be 
made,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all.  It  waa  undoubtedly  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
led  to  the  efforts  before  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  Kindergarten 
department  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  which  department  now  includes  a 
training  class  as  well  as  Kindergarten. 

A  number  of  the  leading  city  superintendents  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Kindergarten.  Hon.  8.  A.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  says  in  his  report: 

In  several  cities  of  the  country  Kindergarten  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  and  under  the  management  of  the  boards  of  education. 
While  it.  would  not  at  present  be  possible  for  this  board  to  adopt  this  plan,  I  sincerely 
regret  that  the  little  ones  who  apply  for  admission  to  our  primary  grades  every  year 
are  unable  to  have  the  excellent  training  these  schools  give  to  young  children  before 
they  come  to  us.  The  work  of  these  schools,  as  is  well  known,  is  largely  ethical  in 
its  character,  for  Frobel  believed  that  onlv  through  careful  moral  training  of  the 
young  could  the  truest  and  noblest  types  of  character  be  formed. 

We  may  not  have  the  Kindergarten,  but  could  the  teachers  in  onr  primary  schools 
catch  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  Frobel,  and  make  some  of  his  methods 
their  own,  there  would  soon  be  visible  all  along  the  line  of  our  work  the  signs  of  in- 
creased moral  growth  and  progress. 

KINDERGARTEN  AT  MADISON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Frobel  Institute  of  North  America  was  held  at  Madison  in 
July,  during  the  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  meetings 
were  largely  attended  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  The  Kin- 
dergarten exhibit  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  educational  exposition  at  the 
baine  place.  Portions  of  it  were  arranged  with  special  reference  to  illustrating  the 
possibility  of  union  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  public  school  training.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  own  country,  Japan  and  Switzerland  were  well  represented.  In  the  for- 
mer country,  the  encouragement  of  Kindergarten  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent 
progress  in  popular  education.  Seven  of  these  schools  were  reported  in  1882,  and 
the  system  has  obtained  such  favorable  recognition  that  the  following  notification 
was  issued  during  the  present  year  by  the  education  department :  • 

It  being  very  injurious  to  children  under  school  age  (i.  e.,  below  6  years)  to  admit 
them  into  schools  and  to  give  them  the  same  education  as  children  of  school  age,  the 
government  of  each  fu  or  ken  shall  cause  such  children  to  be  trained  according  to 
the  Kindergarten  system. 
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SECONDARY  (INCLUDING  PREPARATORY)  INSTRUCTION. 
TABLE  YL— DltnTrUTIOHS  FOB  SECOKDAUY  UC8TKUCTIOR. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
Instruction  (exclusive  of  high  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  depart  im-ntriof  uoruial 
school*  and  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction)  waking  relurus  from  ld74  to  1?84, 
inctaaire  (ItitS  omitted): 


1874. 

1876. 

1676, 

1877. 

1878. 

187a 

1880. 

1881. 

1881 

1884. 

X*.  of  inattentions. 
No.  of  iastrneton 
Saofotodonts.... 

1.031 
5,406 

98,179 

1,143 

0,081 

106,235 

1,229 
5.999 

100,047 

1,220 

5,903 

96,871 

1,227 

5,747 

100,374 

1,280 

6,901 

108,734 

1,264 

0.009 

110,277 

1,330       1,482 

6, 480      7, 449 

122,617  138,384 

1.588 

7,023 
152,354 

! 


s 
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Table  VI. —  Summary  of  statistics  of 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

.Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri , 

Nebraska , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio .... 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania , . 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont • , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin , 

Dakota , 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Idaho , 

Indian  Territory , 

Montana 

New  Mexico , 

Utah , 

Washington , 

Wyoming 

Total 


i 


i 


Instructors. 


22 
20 
37 

8 
30 

0 

8 

188 

49 

22 

40 

6 
67 

ie 

23 

41 

54 

18 

17 

28 

84 

15 

88 

47 

190 

87 

44 

16 

110 

6 

22 

80 

47 

25 

40 

6 

28 

1 

21 
1 
7 
1 
8 
16 
8 
1 


Male. 


39 
28 

136 

10 

56 

24 

7 

a'207 

111 
24 
76 
17 
93 

032 
47 

100 

103 
39 
42 
45 
91 
29 
46 

108 

537 
al53 

104 

26 

o287 

21 

48 

133 
92 
47 
67 
6 
97 


Female. 


48 

1 

ol5 


27 

25 

14 

0 


73 

34 

213 

20 

125 

14 

81 

233 

266 

48 

74 

14 

202 

35 

49 

106 

190 

72 

62 

68 

166 

40 

48 

145 

747 

118 

139 

86 

392 

89 

53 

150 

93' 

82 

94 

82 

87 


2 

14 
5 

21 
67 

17 

4 


1, 588       3, 312      4, 611 


Number  of  students. 


Total. 


o2,259 

ol,648 

04,608 

405 

1,801 

•704 

782 

al5, 529 

7,282 

2,480 

04,450 

659 

o4»919 

1,182 

2,293 

2,713 

o8,186 

02,297 

a2, 430 

2,856 

o4,286 

1,419 

o  1,972 

04,000 

o20, 561 

o7, 376 

4,146 

1,420 

O10, 302 

609 

2,594 

07,902 

o4,886 

8,017 

o8,443 

o289 

2,660 


Male. 


1,249 

74 

683 

85 

1,444 

o2,834 

624 

85 


ol52, 354 


1,102 
710 

1,891 
153 
828 
428 
244 

7,850 

2,785 


2,164 
814 

2,021 
542 
1,116 
1,527 
1,181 
825 
1,374 
1,287 
1,964 


1,028 
2,149 
8,953 
3,805 
1,807 

645 
5,618 

836 
1,240 
3,915 
2,452 
1,419 
1,818 
15 
1,439 


Female. 


891 

81 

879 

»  m  •   •  •  •  ■ 

899 

1,245 

830 

85 


1,007 

745 

2,592 

252 

973 

276 

538 

7,479 

4,497 

1,501 

2,209 

845 

2,788 

640 

1,177 

1,186 

1,905 

1,337 

1,016 

1,569 

2,182 

884 

874 

1,806 

10,077 

3,000 

2,839 

775 

4387 

\rs 

1,354 
3,732 
2,344 
1,598 
1,370 
229 
1,221 


* 

s 
o 
o 

A 


1.243 
1,110 
2,897 

241 

960 

369 

562 

9,510 

64,060 

816 
2,177 

437 
2,929 

764 
61,134 
1,785 
1,811 
1,388 
1,762 
1,881 
8,009 

610 
1,230 
9,135 
611,885 
4,845 
2,179 
1,280 
6,695 

498 
2,401 
5,593 
63^448 
1,984 
2,719 

428 
1,672 


4 


•a 


858 

43 

804 
85 

545 
1,341 

294 
50 


679 

28 

478 

60 

601 

1,270 

6445 


71,759     75,897  693,892 


324 
185 
488 

96 
838 
160 

45 

2,333 

378 

206 

428 

59 
650 
111 
404 
361 
748 
779 
140 
400 
466 

.   "I 

87| 

518 

3,145 

1,245 

613 

81 

J62.204 

108 

823 

1,272 

858 

754 

579 

85 

649 


110 
16 
67 
20 
41 
69 
80 


a 

i 

8 

.3 


131 

44 
8T5  ' 

68 
864 

32 

48 

840 

1,312 

106 

446 

84 
622 
453 
235 
749 
706 
719 
612 

53 
428 

48 

184 

2,274 

3,789 

356 

561 

207 

1,993 

235 

288 

292 

768 

174 

495 

24 
1,015 


299 

5 


16 

265 

99 

6 


621,746 


22.188 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  aft  oaaea. 
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btHMionsfor  secondary  instruction. 


1 

1 

J 

8 

h 

at 

0 

1 

Somber  of  students. 

-S*2 

^* 
u 

m  S 

¥ 

og 

fe*3 

II 

OS 

OR  »*« 

11 

.O  B 

"J 

• 

ill 

5=r 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &o. 

V 

U 
1 

"5 

b 

e 

? 

i 

'  c 
!•«» 

•  *J3  ■ 

lv  0  ** 

111 

BO'S 

2  if 

*  «  a 

11* 

;—  w  a 

•  s 

n-Cf. 

• 

c 
c 

a 

o 
u 

«M 

o 

u 

s 

s 

P 

e  e 
**< 

its 

«J3  ft 

0 

e 

0 

*.   (0 
v,  S 

§ 

O 

a 

< 

6 

0 

U 

r 

••* 

*5 

•** 

-| 

W    €2 

C      67 

83 

7 

11 

16 

16 

13,103 

630 

$177, 300 

822,000 

$1,160 

828.157 

12 

5 

6 

0 

0 

2,857 

027 

61,800 
010, 700 

21  140 

UK    350 

32 

38 

30 

25 

29* 

10,800 

772 

70,000 

5,980 

137, 408 

31)      24 

7 

3 

3 

2 

3,330 

230 

212,000 

1.500 

«••*••      •  * 

12,700 

JOT      54 

36 

7 

27 

21 

25 

13.650 

385 

358,000 

75,500 

2,012 

21.023 

«      51 

10 

4 

7 

6 

6 

4,350 

200 

106,000 
61,000 

7,000 

29,550 

2,223 

160, 202 

20      12 

1 

8 

4 

4 

1.665 

226 

904     2*8 

261 

56 

56 

81 

06  |  18, 838 

2,954 

567,750 

8,100 

1,950 

52       80 

55 

10 

32 

36 

31 

18,080 

846 

1, 088, 263 

28,000 

3,120 

155,503 

»;      88 

61 

25 

10 

11 

7 

10,000 

242 

96,600 

62,500 

4,800 

31,403 

8288     188 

108 

58 

18 

21 

18 

8,827 

829 

452,650 

122,674 

8,555 

40,543 

38       38 

13 

3 

8 

4 

8,600 

750 

61,900 

10,936 

790 

18,212 

318     104 

178 

108 

20 

40 

48 

17, 215 

1,025 

478,300 

29,985 

1,613 

92,550 

75       17 

56 

4 

6 

u 

11 

8,058 

349 

71,700 
871,150 

600 

5,900 

i 

158       35 

28 

11 

14 

10 

15 

10,974 

531 

121. 110 

6,025 

9,575 

73       87 

118 

8 

26 

22 

25 

26,100 

620 

508,200 

721,500 

39,820 

52,740 

189       81 

36 

28 

85 

32 

87 

24, 675 

1,519 

1,071,000 

812, 205 

43,718 

71,559 

5*j      50 

17 

18 

0 

10 

8 

.8,185 

775 

190,500 

23,000 

1,600 

11, 101 

48     120 

80 

7 

10 

14 

13 

11,262 

548 

350,869 

14,400 

2,244 

71,034 

243       18 

35 

10 

0 

21 

21 

9,237 

435 

134,700 

40,000 

3,800 

17,540 

8835     213 

55 

17 

10 

20 

28 

17,084 

1,085 

550,500 

46,000 

2,515 

110, 049 

08       28 

15 

4 

10 

18 

10 

7,187 

1,786 

215,800 

87,500 

8,450 

86,839 

155J      83 

84 

16 

10 

8 

10 

16.185 

812 

248,350 

168,837 

7,147 

85,270 

244!      78 

61 

18 

85 

35 

28 

18,040 

776 

812, 700 

175,050 

10, 118 

99.838 

81,086'    440 

828 

118 

180 

113 

123 

132,482 

4,076 

3,725,.795 

816,397 

63,983 

438,961 

710     278 

137 

46 

34 

41 

44 

24,180 

1,464 

356,820 

22,000 

1,000 

83,623 

207 

184 

28 

15 

25 

28 

30 

20,400 

759 

524,555 

114,030 

8,319 

53,464 

80       30 

3 

8 

10 

12 

18 

6,180 

131 

282,200 

84,870 

1,900 

10,250 

88321    483 

175 

81 

M 

50 

65 

73,588 

2,332 

4,505,037 

7,234,098 

981,847 

191, 225 

50,        2 

15 

4 

5 

4 

8,675 

400 

597,500 

150,000 

8,000 

11,595 

131     153 

60 

86 

13 

'10 

10 

0,285 

610 

179,500 

800 

5,356 

24,721 

538     428 

133 

48 

21 

54 

62 

13,066 

1,308 

898,400 

64,000 

8,010 

82,988 

8168     106 

42 

8 

20 

26 

28 

0,475 

664 

274,900 
468,125 

190 

40,386 

860 

87 

55 

36 

15 

14 

28 

9,710 

608 

295,544 

19,927 

28,661 

71 

48 

84 

7 

17 

24 

22 

17,578 

892 

843,000 
171,200 
558,500 

8,000 

• 

64,644 

18 

3 

4 

4 

I 

9,000 
31,877 

15 

938 

218 

85 

87 

15 

17 

15 

8,111 

14,000 

5,800 

35,006 

75 

75 

5,000 

63,000 

2,000 

250,000 

12,000 

66,000 

227,055 

111 

80 
10 

26 
0 

17 
0 

18 
1 
1 

11 
1 
5 

14 
1 

4 

5,100 
200 

2,660 
150 

200 
200 
300 

11, 118 

8 

1,217 

14,000 

2,100 

1 

1 

1 

25 

7,000 

27 

33 

24 

4 

8 

6 

5,311 
4,743 

402 

11,900 

827 

14 

8 

2 

5 

6 

6 

661 

500 

40 

30, 120 

11 

7 

2 

3 

4 

3 
1 

8 
1 

3,833 

330 

25,100 

1,000 

100 

4,675 

i 

- 

16,185, 

4,506 

2,358 

818  | 

836 

022 

044 

685,509 

43, 313 

21,938,219 

11,351,526 

1,246,0^  ^#Ki<* 

t  ClmwaJUcmtion  not  reported  in  Mil  eaoeo. 
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TABLE  VII  —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix 
The  following  i»  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive  (1883  omitted) : 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

If  umber  of  institutions 

01 

697 

11,414 

102 

740 

105 

736 

12,309 

114 

798 

12,510 

114 

818 
12,538 

123 

819 
13,501 

125 

800 
13,239 

130 

871 
13,275 

157 

1,041 

15,081 

109 

1,183 

18,319 

Table  VII. —  Summary  of  statistic*  of  preparatory  school*. 
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o 

1 
1 

1 

I 

o 
u 

1 

Number  of  students— 

States  and  Territories. 

I 

s8 

F 

e 
« 

la 

is  o 

21 

So 

r 

1 

B 

m 

2 

$1 

41 

si 

W 

li 

n 

hi 

w 
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4 
1 
6 
2 
8 
4 
2 

10 
4 

88 
1 
1 
1 
8 
7 

81 
7 

16 
8 
1 
8 
8 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 

2 

24 

6 

56 

14 

68 

80 

11 

42 

20 

241 

0 

2 

80 

45 

69 

251 

89 

124 

30 

6 

0 

18 

28 

88 

6 

8 

5 

89 

5 
164 

71 

109 

0 

18 

210 

43 

1,118 

8 

69 

0 

111 

77 

09 

27 

8 

29 

40 

244 

0 

471 

30 

683 

224 

847 

0617 

173 

o727 

o426 

02,074 

78 

o45 

108 

288 

558 

02,038 

828 

Ol,175 

296 

ol21 

224 

o214 

ol88 

247 

IS 

57 
2 

37 
8 

12 
8 
3 

28 

23 

190 

9 

10 

0 

9 

3 

Illinois 

17 

2 

• 

10 

40 

90 
439 
164 
779 
124 
452 
164 

69 

80 
158 
446 

52 
299 

16 

18 
88 
85 

168 

42 

112 

20 

7 

8 

8 

10 

118 

8 

7 

0 

4 

18 

30 

102 

1 

23 

4 

18 

23 

105 

272 

25 

60 

0 

48 

4 

23 

110 

80 

12 

8 

3 

0 

t 

8 

District  of  Colombia 

84 

0 

Total 

169 

1,188 

4,618 

2,020 

11,786 

991 

800 

o  Includes  students  preparing  for  classical  or  scientific  course,  the  number  included  not  being 
specified. 
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Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continued. 


8fcte«  and  Territories. 


Libraries. 
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u 

% 

a 

a 
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©  • 
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a 

1. 

«*  a 
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a 

0 

P 


6 

D 
1 

e  a 

k 

> 
I- 

O 
\> 

a 


CiliJonfe.., 
Cokmdo.... 
OaooMttoat. 

Gtorffs 

Ufa* 

Tidk^ 
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Mibe 

Mtfyksd... 


2,481 

100 
15,200 

500 
4,650 

400 

2,629 

2,350 

2,700 

27,715 

600 


454 

20 

650 
200 
220 


53 
121 
821 
046 

50 


$118,806 
50,000 

530,641 
50,000 
05,000 
90,000 
36,637 

280,000 

52,000 

1,822,757 

60,000 


$3,500 


$350       $6, 100 


196,529 
60,000 


10,461 
3,500 


10,000 
98,000 


1,000 
20,380 


816, 571 


47,523 


7,634 
9,300 

30,000 
5,300 
2,145 
8,518 

32,805 
123,278 

28,000 


MbMni 

XewHimpthiro 

Xevftmy 

far  lock 

Otto 

PcnBijivinis  .«• 
KWelibnd.... 
Soath  Carolina.. 


Ytyafc, 


D** 

DUWdrfColambU 
VewMsxloo  .«••••.., 


•  ♦. 


TaW. 


0 
14,100 

5,775 

21,092 

11,670 

9,790 

1,600 

100 

800 

2,000 

8,800 

10,860 

1,100 

600 

600 


820 

90 

445 

222 

239 
20 


54 

150 

500 

166 

1,099 


400 


75,000 

487,009 

1,111,000 

1,501,182 

317,000 

620,500 

142,000 

10,000 

14,500 

40,000 

78,000 

277,000 

30,000 

26,000 

16,000 


859,300 
271,000 
165,000 
50,000 
180,000 
106,000 


18,091 
11,200 
12,550 


9,000 

5,000 


26,000 
133, 576 
24,664 
117, 357 
29,845 
93,522 
24,383 


10,000 


36,000 
0 


!   2,800 

1. 400  |   2, 000 
'2,700 
900 


2,200 
0 


5,760 
950 


148,172 


7,229 


7,888,113 


2,845,900 


143, 555  I  716, 532 
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General  statistical  svmmarti  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas.... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebruska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio. i 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

TTtah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


c 
c 


•8 


03 

o 


S-2 

c  « 
8r« 


1,718 


772 


120 

2,413 

1,078 

502 

137 

914 

260 

612 

1,655 

6,941 

2,764 

274 


921 
410 
370 


845 

no 

472 

021 

4,184 


3,774 
178 

2,206 
137 


422 


107 


509 


97 

337 

1,429 

1,392 

534 

1,150 

184 

5 

270 

165 

23 

198 

096 

432 

1,159 

197 

200 

446 

1,744 

1,363 

1,514 

158 

1,388 

14 

1,264 

1,162 

169 

43 

637 

113 

948 


268 


70 


34,672 


186 


In  institutions  for  seo- 
outlnry    instruction 
(Table  VI). 

2,259 

1,048 

4,608 

405 

1,801 

704 

782 

15,529 

7, 282 

2, 430 

4,459 

059 

4,919 

1,182 

2,203 

2,713 

3,180 

2,297 

.2,480 

2,866 

4,286 

1,419 

1,972 

4,000 

20,681 

7,878 

4,140 

1,420 

10,302 

009 

^,  oys 

7,902 

4,886 

8,017 

8,443 

289 

2,000 

9) 

'       c 
o 


1,249 

74 

083 

86 

1,444 

2,834 

624 

85 


"S.2 
5  ea 


In    preparatory  depart- 
ments of — 


a  p.s  -^    —  = 


J.  © 


21,429   152,354   18,319 


9,268  32,756  i  2,418  ;  271,215 


a  In  126  cities. 


b  Strictly  normal  students  are  not  included. 
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Table  VI  presents  the  statistics  of  schools  whicfi  report  to  this  Office  tinder  the 
head  of  secondary  instruction.  In  1884  they  numbered  1,588,  having  7,923  instruc- 
tors and  152/354  pupils,  as  against  1,482  schools  in  1882,  having  7,449  instructors  and 
138,3*4  pupils.  The  pupils  are  about  evenly  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  the  boys 
numbering  71,759  and  the  girls  75,897.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  are  conducted 
on  the  coeducation  system.  About  three-fifths  of  the  teachers  employed  are  women. 
The  total  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  these  schools,  so  far  as  reported,  is 
$.'1,938,219;  amount  of  productive  funds,  $11,351,526;  income  from  these,  $1,246,089; 
receipts  from  tuition  fees  for  the  current  year,  $2,395,699. 

Table  VI,  appendix,  shows  very  dearly  the  status  of  the  individual  schools  of  this 
class  with  respect^ to  endowments,  patronage,  income,  and  teaching  power. 

Table  VII  embraces  a  class  of  schools  engaged  also  in  the  work  of  secondary  in- 
struction, but  having  more  definite  aim  and  more  uniform  character  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  name  preparatory  indicates  their  "special  function,  which  is  to  fit  pupils 
for  college ;  and,  although  a  large  proportion  of  their  pupils  do  not  pass  on  to  the 
superior  institutions,  their  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  college  requirements.  In 
1884  these  schools  numbered  169,  having  1,183  instructors  and  18,349  students,  as 
against  157  schools  in  1882,  having  1,041  instructors  and  15,681  students.  Of  the  en- 
tire number  of  the  preparatory  schools,  128,  or  a  little  more  than  three-fourths,  are  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  These  include  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 
scholars  in  this  class  of  schools,  82  per  oent.  of  the  property  valuation,  93  per  cent,  of 
the  income  from  productive  funds,  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  tuition  fees.  Au  examina- 
tion of  the  table  of  benefactions,  appendix,  will  show  how  largely  both  classes  of 
schools  are  indebted  for  funds  to  the  liberality  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  scholars  they  report  as  preparing  for  college  is  as  follows :  Table 
VI,  preparing  for  classical  course,  8,195;  for  scientific  course,  4,598;  Table  VII,  pre- 
paring for  classical  course,  4,513 ;  for  scientific  course,  2,020 ;  or  a  total  of  19,326. 
The  number  who  have  entered  college  since  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year  is  from 
schools  in  Table  VI,  2,358;  Table  VII,  991.    Entered  scientific  schools,  Table  VI,818; 
Table  VII,  300;  total,  4,467.    By  reference  to  my  last  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  pupils  preparing  in  the  schools  of  Tables  VI  and  VII  for  the  college  classi- 
cal or  scientific  courses  was  15,858, 28  per  oent.  of  whom  it  appears  have  since  entered. 
The  number  reported  this  year  as  making  similar  preparation  in  the  schools  of  Tables 
VI  and  VII  is  19,326.    There  are  in  addition  17,007  pupils  making  such  preparation  in 
the  preparatory  departments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  science.  % 

The  general  statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  includes 
all  the  schools  engaged  in  the  work,  excepting  free  high  schools  outside  of  cities  con- 
taining 7,500  inhabitants  and  over.  The  total  number  of  such  pupils  is  given  as 
271,215,  or  1  in  every  184  of  the  inhabitants  (census  of  1880).  This  proportion  would 
be  considerably  increased  if  the  enrolment  in  all  free  high  schools  were  included. 
It  must,  however,  bo  remembered  that  the  free  high  schools  other  than  those  pre* 
anted  in  the  city  table  are  not  as  a  rule  of  as  high  grade  as  the  schools  included  in 
the  statistical  summary  here  considered.  The  reports  of  the  rural  high  schools  from 
/ear  to  year  are  quite  incomplete.  So  far  as  they  are  attainable  they  are  summarized 
briefly  under  the  head  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  the  abstracts  of  the  report. 

The  department  of  secondary  instruction  in  our  country  offers  much  cause  for  criti- 
cum  and  much  room  for  improvement,  but  the  condition  in  this  respect  is  far  from 
uniform  throughout  the  different  sections.  A  large  part  of  the  country,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  population  and  wealth  to  support  sec- 
ondary schools  of  a  high  order  distinct  from  the  elementary  schools  on  the  one  side 
sod  degree  conferring  institutions  on  the  other.  In  the  States  that  take  the  lead  in 
population  and  material  resources,  provision  for  secondary  instruction  is  most  com- 
plete and  the  courses  of  instruction  appropriate  for  its  different  purposes  are  more  or 
lost  specialized.     There  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  great  differences  of  opinion  and  no 
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little  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  stand- 
ards of  attainment  by  which  these  different  purposes  may  be  best  accomplished. 

It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  secondary  schools  are  feeders  for  higher  institutions, 
whether  classical  or  scientific,  their  studies  and  standards  must  be  regulated  by  this 
relation.  'This  fact  is  sufficiently  recognized  among  us,  and  the  persons  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  see  that  the  secondary  and  superior  institutions  are  properly  coordinated 
seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  case.  Several  measures  have 
been  recently  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  this  end.  Among  these  are  the  policy 
of  admitting  to  certain  colleges  and  State  universities  graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools  and  academies  without  examination  and  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  eastern  colleges  as  to  admission  requirements  and  a  commons tandard  of  exam- 
ination. These  measures  have  been  explained  in  previous  reports.  The  experience 
of  several  higher  schools  of  science  as  to  the  results  of  the  preliminary  training  of 
their  pupils  has  helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  that  preliminary  training 
should  be  and  has  led  to  better  provision  for  the  same. 

It  is  with  respect  to  that  large  class  of  pupils  whose  school  education  ends  with 
the  secondary 'grade  that  the  outlook  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Courses  of  study  offered 
to  snob  pupils  have  not  been  carefully  planned,  and  they  have  little  of  the  stimulus 
that  is  supplied  by  judicious  examinations  and  definite  expectations,  as  represented 
by  diplomas  and  other  testimonials  of  work  accomplished. 

A  glance  at  Tables  VI  and  VII  will  make  it  clear  also  to  any  candid  observer  that 
the  money  invested  in  secondary  schools  is  totally  incommensurate  with  the  work  to 
be  accomplished. 

Formerly  the  conferences  of  the  principals  of  secondary  schools  and  others  inter- 
ested in  their  conduct  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  relation  of  secondary  to 
superior  schools.  Lately  the  conferences  and  published  discussions  have  taken  a 
wider  range,  comprehending  the  varied  relations  of  the  schools  to  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  the  pupils  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  discussions  of  high  schools,  their  functions,  standards,  (fee.  The  critical 
scrutiny  to  which  the  public  high  schools  are  subjected  reacts  in  their  favor  by 
giving  them  the  most  powerful  motive  for  keeping  up  to  the  full  measure  of  exist- 
ing requirements.  In  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  studies  to  pupils  who  are  not 
likely  to  pass  on  to  the  colleges  or  schools  of  science,  public  schools  can  take  much 
more  prompt  and  decided  action  than  private  schools  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  incur  the  expense  of  making  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  science. 
In  both  of  these  directions  the  high  schools  are  doing  much  more  than  is  generally 
recognized  for  the  advancement  of  secondary  instruction  among  us.  I  hope  very 
soon  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  matter  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  facts  much  more  full  and  detailed  than  is  possible  in  my  annual  report.  I 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  some  reference  to  foreign  systems  and  to  certain 
recent  utterances  in  other  countries  upon  the  problems  which  we  also  have  to  solve. 

The  triple  division  of  secondary  instruction  is  recognized  in  Germany  by  the  Gym- 
nasien,  Realschulen,  and  middle  schools.  In  my  previous  reports  the  two  former 
have  been  very  fully  described  as  regards  their  divisions,  curricula,  &c.  The  middle 
schools  are  intended  for  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to  give  them  a  somewhat 
better  education  than  is  usually  obtained  in  common  elementary  schools. 

A  large  middle  school  usually  consists  of  eight  classes,  and  if  the  system  of  parallel 
classes  has  been  adopted  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  does  not  often  exceed  50  and  is  seldom  under  30.  There 
is  always  a  fairly  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  teaching  drawing  and  physical  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  specimens  of  all  kinds  for  illustrating  lessons 
on  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy.  The  curriculum  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
second  class  Realschulen,  excepting  that  only  one  foreign  language  is  taught,  and  as 
the  pupils  generally  leave  at  about  14  or  15  years  of  ago  the  course  is  less  complete. 
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At  the  international  conference  on  education  held  in  London,  Dr.  Bosscha,  di- 
rector of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Delft,  described  in  detail  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  hoogere  bnrgerscholen  of  Holland.  They  are,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, schools  destined  for  boys  of  12  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  and  offer  courses  parallel 
to  those  of  the  Gymnasien,  in  which  boys  of  the  same  age  are  prepared  for  the  uni- 
versities. The  schools  are  of  two  classes,  one  having  a  5  and  one  a  3  year  course. 
Says  Dr.  Bosscha : 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  opening  of  a  new  direction  in  education  to  tbat  of 
the  Gymnasien  cansed  the  number  of  scholars  of  the  latter  to  diminish.  Indeed,  for- 
merly many  were  sent  to  the  Gymnasien  because  there  was  no  other  suitable  way  of 
giving  a  really  developing  education  to  boys  of  12  or  13  years  of  age.  This  may  have 
contributed  considerably  to  give  existence  to  the  prejudice  that  no  education  of  im- 
portance could  be  obtained  without  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  This  supposition 
was  indeed  true  so  long  as  there  were,  above  the  elementary  schools,  no  other  proper 
schools  than  the  Latin  schools.  Till  1863  it  was  true  in  the  Netherlands,  but  had  to 
be  given  up  when  the  hoogere  bnrgerscholen  had  been  established. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which,  after  the  said  period,  university  education 
found  itself  during  some  years  have  cooperated  to  give  a  positive  proof  tbat  the  knowl- 
edge and  development  which  is  necessary  for  successful  university  studies  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  so-called  classical  education,  e.  g.,  without  Latin  and  Greek;  for 
in  1863  the  stipulation  was  still  in  force  that  young  men  who  had  uot  studied  at  a 
gymnasium  would  be  admitted  to  the  university  only  if  they  could  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  their  admission  before  a  committee  of  examiners  from  the  literary  faculty  at 
every  university.  As  may  easily  be  understood  this  examination  had,  through  the 
cooperation  of  different  influences,  in  reality  become  so  easy  that  a  cursory  study  of 
%  few  months  was  sufficient  to  acquire  so  many  Latin  and  Greek  words  as  were  neces- 
nary  to  be  admitted  to  the  university. 

The  consequence  was  that  many  young  men  who  were  attracted  by  the  thorongh 
iustruction  in  the  natural  sciences  which  was  given  at  the  hoogere  burgerscholen  to 
the  study  of  na» oral  philosophy  or  medicine  after  having  left  the  hoogere  burger- 
scholen found  admission  to  the  university,  where  they  entered  upon  their  studies  with 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  thoroughly  prepared  for  their 
own  profession,  with  nothing  that  bore  resemblance  to  a  classical  education,  but  with 

much  that  had  been  derived  from  the  present  standpoint  of  science  and  of  real  life. 

Examinations  and  curricula  were  prominent  topics  before  the  conference.  The 
need  of  the  former  was  universally  admitted,  but  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  they  should  proceed  and  various  other  details.  The  con- 
cluding words  of  an  address  upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  Her  Majesty's  in- 
spector of  schools,  expressed  a  view  of  the  scope  of  these  test  exercises  that  was  gen- 
erally approved : 

We  are  likely  soon  to  make  a  distinct  advance  towards  tbat  organization  of  second- 
ary education  in  England  which  has  long  been  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  wisest  of 
oar  statesmen  and  teachers.  The  endowed  schools,  though  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  ground,  have  in  their  control  a  substantial  part  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  country.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  if  all  these 
institutions  are  brought  definitely  within  the  scope  of  public  supervision,  and  that 
the  public  should  learn  periodically  what  they  are  doing  as  well  as  what  they  were 
nfcuit  to  do. 

fiat  from  one  danger  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  may  keep  free.    There  will,  we 
may  anticipate,  be  no  aim  at  uniformity,  no  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  author- 
ity, and  no  standards.    All  these  things  are,  to  some  extent,  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  primary  schools,  because  they  receive  a  grant.    When  public  money  has  to  be 
distributed  it  becomes  essential  to  lay  down  very  definite  conditions:  to  require  at 
any  rate  a  minimum  of  attainment  in  certain  subjects  which  are  universally  regarded 
u  indispensable  and  to  mark  out  with  some  precision  the  character  of  the  require- 
ments in  regard  to  those  subjects  and  parts  of  the  school  work  in  which  liberty  of 
choice  is  permitted.    But  in  the  secondary  schools  there  is  no  grant  to  be  awarded 
and  no  necessity  for  laying  down  any  course  or  official  ideal  whatever.    It  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  forecast  the  view  which  the  newly  constituted  public  department 
vj]]  take  of  its  duties  to  the  endowed  schools;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  its 
sttitude  will  be  that  of  an  inquirer,  a  helper,  a  reporter,  an  interviewer,  if  yon 
please,  rather  than  that  of  a  master.    It  may  suffice  to  say  to  each  endowed  school 
m  turn :  "  What  is  it  you  propose  to  do  f    What  are  your  own  plans  f    What  is  your 
ideal  f    Now  show  us  how  you  seek  to  realize  it  and  what  you  have  done ;  or,  if  your 
sshool  has  been  examined  by  the  university  or  other  publio  authorities,  let  us  see 
fair  report."    After  all,  what  the  pnblio  wants  is  to  know  the  faoto,  not  to  impoM 
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npon  schools  any  scheme  or  theory  of  instruction  of  its  own.  The  greater  variety  v»*e 
can  have  in  the  types  of  schools,  the  larger  the  number  of  able  and  entbusiastic*men 
and  women  whom  we  can  contrive  to  leave  free  to  carry  ont  their  own  theories,  and 
even  to  try  new  experiments  in  education,  the  better  for  the  community. 

Here,  then,  we  have  tho  problem  before  us,  how  to  give  parents  authentic 
knowledge  of  what  schools  are  doing  and  perfect  guarantees  of  efficiency,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  leave  to  teachers  and  to  governing  bodies  that  large  freedom,  that 
sense  of  independence  and  of  responsibility,  and  that  encouragement  to  spontaneous 
effort  which  have  long  characterized  English  schools,  and  which  are  so  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  national  character.  We  want,  in  abort, 
to  make  this  great  modern  instrument  of  examinations  a  useful  servant  and  not  an 
imperious  master. 

The  two  main  points  urged  by  Mr.  Fitch,  namely,  the  need  of  snob  supervision  of 

all  secondary  schools  as  shall  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  what  they  are  doing  and 

what  they  are  meant  to  do  and  the  maintenance  at  the  same  time  of  the  "  liberty  of 

teaching,"  are  equally  desirable  for  our  couutry ;  consequently  the  efforts  that  are 

being  put  forth  in  England  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  will  be  followed 

with  the  deepest  interest  in  the  United  States. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons,  native  and  foreign,  in  the  United  States  in  1680  whose 
pursuits  necessitate  appropriate  superior  or  special  knowledge  and  training. 


Actors 

Architects * 

Aitiats  and  art  teachers 

Authors,  lecturers,  and  literary  persons 

Builders  and  contractors  of  bridges 

Builders  and  contractors  of  railroads 

Chemists,  assay ers,  and  metallurgists 

Clergymen • , 

Dentists 

Engineers  (civil) • 

Engravers • 

Farmers  and  planters 

Journalist* • 

Lawyers 

Midwives 

Musicians,  professional,  and  music  teachers  ... 

Officers,  military  and  naval , 

Officials  of  government  (excluding  clerks  and 
lower  employes). 

Officials  of  manufacturing  and  mining  com- 
panies. 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers  and  scientists 

Traders  in  drugs  and  medicines.... 

Veterinary  surgeons 

Total - 


Male. 


2,092 

8,858 

7,043 

811 

2,587 

1,208 

1,021 

64,688 

12,258 

8,261 

4,474 

4,169,136 

12,020 

64,062 


Female. 


17,295 

2,600 

64,900 

8,179 

83,239 

73, 335 

27,580 

2,130 


4,683,924 


1,820 

17 

2,061 

320 


48 

166 

61 


103 

56,809 

288 

75 

2,118 

13,182 


2,172 

2,482 

154,875 

120 


286,185 


Native. 


1,281 
998 

2,877 
210 

881 


8,531 

2,883 

6,727 

921 

1,922 

875 

1,808 

51,967 

11,459 

7,097 

8,179 

8,615,765 

10,426 

60,352 

1,234 

21,595 

2,238 

56,773 

6,759 


77,092  8,579 

211,671  |  16,039 

28,521  '  4,179 

1,467  I  663 


Foreign. 


12,731 

855 

1,164 

1,398 
610, 180 
1,882 
3,785 
884 
8,882 


11,809 


4,179,255 


690,854 


Total 
number. 


4,813 
8,875 
9,104 
1,131 
2,687 

l*: 

U 
64,698 
12,314 

8,261 

4,577 

4,225,945 

12,808 

64,137 

2,118 
30,477 

2,600 
67,081 

8,198 

85,671 

227,710 

27,700 

2,130 


4,870,109 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  provision  for  superior  and  professional  in- 
struction on  account  of  the  vocation  they  follow.  Moreover,  these  vocations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  suoh  as  deeply  affect  the  public  welfare,  so  that  the  table  suggests  even 
to  those  not  likely  to  participate  in  the  superior  training  themselves  reasons  for  their 
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personal  concern  in  its  adequate  provision  and  efficient  conduct.  Liberal  culture,  it  is 
erne,  should  not  be  viewed  with  sole  or  supreme  reference  to  its  use  in  particular  call- 
in  g*.  It  serves  a  nobler  end  as  an  instrument  for  the  discipline  and  development  of 
the  highest  powers  of  mankind  ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  institutions  shows  that 
provision  for  instruction  and  training  of  a  high  order  bears,  first  or  last,  intiinat?  re- 
lation to  the  service  which  it  enables  men  to  perform;  hence  in  the  demand  for  such 
si  rv ice  and  the  agencies  for  supplying  the  demand  we  have  a  certain  criterion  of  the 
intellectual  status  of  a  people. 

The  varied  origin,  character,  sources  of  support,  &c.,  of  the  schools  in*the  United 
States  professedly  engaged  in  the  work  specified  make  it  impossible  to  treat  of  them 
collectively.  Before  passing  to  their  consideration  in  the  separate  classes  to  which 
they  belong  or  in  which  they  report  themselves,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  into  gen- 
eral view  certain  particulars  concerning  them. 

Tables  VIII,  IX,  and  X  relate  to  schools  engaged  exclusively  or  partly  in  the  work 
of  superior  instruction.  Table  III,  which  for  obvious  reasons  is  placed  with  other 
tibles  of  the  public  school  system,  and  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  relate  to  schools  en* 
gaged  in  the  work  of  specified  training  for  pursuits  in  which  learning  and  intellectual 
discipline  are  universally  required. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  in  1864  in  the  schools  of  the  first  group  is 
110,878.  Of  these,  66,437  are  in  the  departments  for  superior  instruction,  i.  e.,  colle- 
giate or  scientific.  The  sex  of  the  students  is  not  reported  in  all  oases ;  so  far  as 
known,  the  number  last  stated  includes  25,022  women.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  second  group  of  schools,  omitting  Table  III,  is  23,276.  Adding  to  this  the  num- 
ber reported  in  Table  III  as  in  training  for  teacherships,1  viz,  38,354,  the  total  of 
students  under  special  training  for  the  professions  specified  becomes  61,630. 

In  the  first  group  of  schools  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  course  in  1884,  as 
ihown  in  Table  XV,  was  as  follows :  In  classical  and  scientific  colleges,  6,820 ;  in  col- 
leges for  women,  844 ;  or,  a  total  of  7,664. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  second  group  of  schools  in  1884  was  10,368,  of 
whom  4,144,  or  40  per  cent.,  are  reported  in  Table  III.  To  sum  up,  so  far  as  reported 
to  this  Office,  the  total  of  persons  in  courses  of  superior  and  special  training  in  1884 
was  128,067  and  the  total  of  graduates  from  the  same  was  16,032, 

The  number  of  students  who  before  entering  the  professional  schools  received  de- 
gress in  letters  or  science  was  2,729,  distributed  among  the  schools  as  follows: 
Schools  of  theology,  1,095,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Schools  of  law,  677, 
or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Medical  and  surgical  schools,  Table  XIII :  regu- 
lsr,  774,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students ;  eclectic,  43,  or  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number ;  homoeopathic,  67,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  dental  schools,  69, 
or  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  pharmaceutical  schools,  4,  or  £  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

The  present  status  of  liberal  and  professional  education  in  our  country  will  be 
beit  understood  by  the  tables  and  summaries  pertaining  to  the  several  classes  of  in- 
stitutions. 

TABLE  VIII.— SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of 'women  will  be  found  in 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
instructors,  and  pupils  from  1874  to  1884  inclusive  (1883  omitted) : 


Xo.of  institutions 
So,  of  instructors 
3f«.of  Undents  ... 


1874 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

209 

2,285 

23,445 

222 

2,405 

23, 795 

225 

2,404 

23,856 

220 

2,305 

23,062 

225 

2,478 

23,639 

1879. 


227 

2,323 

24,605 


1880. 


227 

2,340 

26,780 


188L 


226 

2,211 

26,041 


1882. 


227 

2,721 

28,726 


1884. 


236 

2,989 

30,687 


1  This  nomber  is  known  to  include  20,375  women/  2,161  other  student*  are  reported  without  distaaA- 
tfenssto 
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Table  Vm.— Summary  ofitatUtic*  ofinstitu 


Stat**. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut.... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

"Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina. , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 

Total 


I 


9 

4 

2 

15 

13 

a 

8 

1 

21 
4 
8 
6 

10 
2 
2 
9 

18 
1 
8 
4 

16 
9 

18 
1 

18 
6 

21 
7 
1 

17 
8 
8 


286 


Corps  of  instruction. 


82 

61 

26 

187 

189 

87 

40 

19 

187 

28 

18 

68 

281 

17 

23 

ft66 

144 

9 

18 

40 


172 
14 

162 
66 

175 
87 
11 
5174 
24 
46 


52,613 


1 


16 

12 

8 

50 

80 

4 

8 

8 

47 

8 

8 

11 

64 

8 

8 

15 

28 

2 

8 

18 

56 

24 

40 

1 

48 

13 

82 

18 

5 

42 

5 

2 


617 


E 


66 
89 
18 
87 

109 
83 
87 
16 

140 
20 
10 
52 

167 
14 
20 
46 

116 

7 

15 

27 

226 
61 

132 
18 

114 
43 

143 

19 

6 

104 
19 
44 


1,963 


15 

24 

4 

23 

12 

2 

1 

11 

27 

5 

1 

8 


2 

16 
17 


87 
9 

8 


10 
28 
23 

4 
10 

2 


876 


Students. 


1^ 

P. 

a 

I 

§ 


298 

490 

70 


812 
88 

187 

56 

978 

152 

321 

63 

63 

16 

68 

856 

741 


15 

1,673 

250 

438 

35 
242 
804 
577 
210 

68 
288 

25 
221 


9,268 


a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  eases. 
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t'ton$  for  the  superior  instruction  of  teamen. 


Students. 


dumber  in  collegiate 
Ut-pai  tment. 


u 

3 
u 


* 

%m    CD 

°£ 

S© 

c 


a 


5 

cS 

3 

o 


CS 

•a 


■""  a 

sa 


a 
a 


o 
H 


»3  CO 

s  « 

«s 

«.3 

B  C4 

S  ® 

£  a 

**  R 
o  « 

»-  o 
c.2 


fc 


Libraries. 

<D 

J3 

•♦» 

0 

•*• 

FT.    ** 

®5 

oe 
o 

8* 

B 

s 

C~4 

?i 

•-* 
o 

►•J 

fc- 

0   00 

O 

OB 

u 

e 

03 

a 

2 

s 

© 

to 

3 

Property,  income,  <to. 


& 

.5 
2 

^  a 


-a 


$267, 000 
305,000 

40,000 
576,500 
677,600 

60,000 

50,000 
150,000 
661,500 
105,000 
170, 000 
114,600 
1,218,000 

58,000 
115,000 
188,000 
815, 000 

30,000 
150,000 

50,000 

1,441,501 

223,000 

801,000 


660,500 

112,500 

677,000 

65,300 

00,000 

560,500 

10,000 

75,000 


0,038,501 


000,000 
16,000 


0 

5,000 

20,000 

63,500 

20,000 

668,702 


11,000 
180,000 


11,073 
60,000 


1,600 
11,100 
80,000 


14,000 


0,000 


1,211,665 


$5,200 
1,280 


<4 

a 

a 

8 

3 

i» 

ev 

•»• 

fc-» 

■** 

CJ 

*■»  £ 

0 

1 

(P  0 

Pi 

a 

2 

■23 

a 

5 

8 

1 

d 

« 

0 
2,700 
1,600 
4,000 
3,800 
18,004 


10,500 
1,031 
2,803 


00 

600 

2,300 


790 


540 


56,248 


056,852 


70,550 

84,773 

5,200 


63,410 
8,000 

10,000 
6,500 

75,781 
0,043 
6,500 

35,750 

53,750 

5,000 

120 

0,000 

144,328 

13,500 

58,652 


22,415 

10,700 

53,230 

*20, 145 

5,200 
53,550 

3,000 
21, 200 


026,248 


0  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Degrees  conferred  by  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  tcomen. 


States. 


1  Number  ' 
of 


decrees. 


States. 


Number 

of 
degrees. 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iovra 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . 


09 

120 

13 

15 

6 

1 

75 

96 

14 

18 

96 

8 

85 


Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Noith  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


33 

3 

f, 

27 

2.i 

15 

34 

135 

5 
2 

56 
5 


844 


Table  VIII  presents  the  statistics  of  236  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women,  having  2,969  instructors  and  30,567  students.  Five  colleges  for  women1  in 
New  York  State  which,  on  account  of  thoir  relation  to  the  University  of  New  York, 
are  included  in  Table  IX,  report  894  students;  coeducation  universities  or  colleges, 
Table  IX,  report  in  preparatory  departments  6,161  female  students,  in  classical  courses 
2,009,  and  in  scientific  courses  1,196;  coeducation  colleges  and  schools  of  science, 
Table  X,  report  in  preparatory  departments  460  female  students — making  the  total 
number  of  women  reported  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction  43,307  as  against 
40,407  reported  in  1882-'83.  Of  the  whole  number,  18,196  are  reported  in  preparatory 
departments  and  19,916  in  collegiate,  special,  and  graduate  courses,  the  classification 
of  the  remainder  not  being  specified.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  statement  is  given 
of  the  number  of  female  students  in  the  schools  of  Table  X  in  other  departments  than 
the  preparatory. 

The  property  valuation  for  the  schools  of  Table  VIII  is,  as  far  as  reported,  $9,938,591. 
The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  $1,211,665,  and  the  income  from  the  same,  $56,248. 
Tuition  fees,  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  income,  amounted  for  the  year,  so  far  as 
reported,  to  $926,248. 

The  number  of  the  institutions  reported  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  de- 
grees is  152.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1884  was  844, or  60  less  than  the  num- 
ber reported  in  1882-,83. 

Every  year  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  young  women  pursuing  supe- 
rior courses  of  study,  a  due  proportion  of  this  increase  being  in  the  leading  coeduca- 
tion colleges  and  in  the  colleges  for  women  that  maintain  the  highest  standards.  For 
example,  Boston  University  reported  in  1880->81 108  women  students  out  of  a  total  of 
507;  in  1883-'84  the  number  of  women  reported  is  154  out  of  a  total  attendance  of  614. 

The  attendance  of  women  students  at  Michigan  University  for  the  corresponding 
years  was  as  follows,9  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  for  1880-?81 :  Departments  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  118  (81);  department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  40 
(43);  law  department,  1  (1);  school  of  pharmacy,  2  (2);  homoeopathic  medical  col- 
lege, 11  (8) ;  college  of  dental  surgery,  5  (3) ;  total,  177  (138). 

Harvard  Annex  had  27  pupils  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  1879,  and  50  in  1884. 

Cornell  University9  had  60  women  students  in  1880-'81  and  49  in  1883-'84. 

The  attendance  at  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges  for  the  corresponding 

1  The  colleges  are  Wells,  Slmira  Female,  Rutgers  Female,  and  Vassar,  and  Ingham  University. 
*  The  figures  for  1883-'84  have  been  made  up  from  the  oatalogne  of  students,  the  sex  being  inferred 
from  the  nam:  ~  23m  in/erenoe  is  possibly  not  oorrsot  in  %wy  casa. 
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rears  waa  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  for  1880-'81 :  Vassar,  preparatory 
department,  6U  (69) ;  collegiate,  special,  and  art  courses,  237  (215) ;  Wellesley,  515 
(372)  :  Smith,  296  (254).  The  total  attendance  of  women  at  the  schools  specified  was 
then,  by  these  Showings,  1,243  in  1880-'81  and  1,541  in  1883-,84.  On  tho  whole,  how- 
ever, tho  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  compete  for  scholastic  honors  on  the 
same  basis  as  men  is  not  rapid  enough  to  threaten  any  disturbance  of  existing  social, 
domestic,  or  business  relations. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  women  have  been  admitted  to  Middlebury  College, 
Connecticut;  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  and  to  the  medical  department  of 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Corcoran  School  of  Science,  one  of 
the  several  schools  under  the  control  of  this  university,  admits  women  as  well  as 
men. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  founded  by  the  late  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  is  to  be  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1885.  The  institution  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  advanced  students. 
Thus  the  course  in  mathematics  presupposes  preliminary  training  through  trigonom- 
etry; the  courses  in  modern  language,  power  to  read  fluently;  and  other  courses, 
equal  advancement. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  announces  in  its  catalogue  for  1883-'84 
that— 

At  the  request  of  the  Woman's  Education  Association  of  Boston  and  with  its  gen- 
erous cooperation,  special  laboratories  for  the  instruction  of  women  were  provided 
in  1876.  tne  design  being  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  chemical  analysis^  indus- 
trial chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  biology.  Through  tne  changes  made  durjng  the 
past  year,  these  and  better  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  womeu  in  scien- 
tific pursuits  are  now  offered  in  the  Kidder  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  in  the  phys- 
ical, biological,  and  other  laboratories;  and  the  Margaret  Cheney  memorial  reading 
room  baa  been  opened  for  the  use  of  young  women  who  may  be  students  in  the  schooE 

The  names  of  11  female  students  appear  on  its  register,  and  the  names  of  25  on  the 
register  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  which  is  under  the  corporation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  but  supported  by  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Two  new  enterprises  having  for  their  object  the  higher  education  of  women  have 
been  announced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Methodist  denomination  pur- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  female  seminary  of  high  grade  in  Baltimore, 
and  funds  have  been  pledged  and  plans  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  women  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  practical  outcome  of  the  agitation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  women  to  Columbia  College.  In  1883,  6  women  passed  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  classes  and  collegiate  course  arranged  for  women 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  and  3  presented  themselves  this  year.  Harvard 
Annex  reports  50  students  the  present  year  and  $70,000  subscribed  toward  tho  fund 
of  $100,000  necessary  to  insure  its  incorporation.  The  success  achieved  by  certain  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  Annex  in  work  of  a  high  order  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging facts  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Ac  the  present  there  seems  to  be  more  need  of  increased  funds  and  resources  for  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  class  under  consideration  than  of  new  institutions.  No 
record  of  the  agencies  for  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  societies  that  have  this  object  in  view. 

HARVARD  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Woman's  Education  Association  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  for 
12  years.  One  of  the  first  measures  proposed  by  it  was  the  Harvard  examinations 
for  women,  with  referenoe  to  which  the  association  submits  the  following  in  the  re- 
port for  1884 : 

On  account  of  the  lessening  number  of  candidates,  never  so  large  as  in  1879,  your 
oommittee  had  been  gradually  approaching  a  conviction  that  the  experiment  of  the 
Harvard  examinations  for  women  had  been  fairly  tried  and  that  other  agencies  were 
now  doing  the  work  proposed.  The  answers  to  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mittee strengthened  this  conviction,  and  led  them  in  December,  1862,  to  report  to  the 
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association  that  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
subject  of  discontinuing  the  examinations  should  be  brought  before  the  association. 
The  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that,  while  those  girls  preparing  to 
take  the  first  half  of  the  examination  in  1883  and  the  second  half  in  1&S4  should  by 
no  means  be  disappointed,  it  will  be  best  to  hold  no  examination  later  than  1834. 

"The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  these:  There  are  now  many  opportunities  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls  which  did  not  exist  when  we  asked  Harvard  University 
to  give  these  examinations :  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College,  Boston  University,  and 
the  course  of  collegiate  study  at  Cambridge — the  Annex — have  all  been  opened 
since  that  time  in  onr  State,  while  at  Vassar  and  Cornell  and  at  Michigan  State 
University  an  increasing  number  of  girls  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  is  evident  that  parents  and  teachers  prefer  that  girls  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  colleges  where  studies  may  be  continued  rather  than  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  an  examination  which,  although  valuable  as  a  test  of  thoroughness,  opens 
no  new  opportunities. 

"The  increase  of  girls'  colleges  has  raised  the  standard  of  education  for  girls  in  the 
high  schools.  In  most  of  the  largo  towns  the  high  schools  have  always  prepared  a 
few  boys  for  colleges,  and  they  give  now  the  same  opportunities  to  tho  girls.  By  this 
means,  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  higher  education  of  girls  throughout  New 
England.  All  the  girls  of  the  high  schools  became  familiar  with  a  higher  standard 
of  education  and  that  presented  by  the  Harvard  examinations  is  less  needed. 

"It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  examinations  has  not  taken  root  among  us,  and 
that  it  is  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  establishment  of  tho  girLV  colleges,  which 
have  rapidly  gained  in  public  favor.  It  is  cert n in,  however,  that  the  examinations 
have  done  much  to  promote  an  interest  in  tho  higher  education  of  women,  and  have 
thus  furthered  tho  end  for  which  they  were  established." 

The  association  accepted  this  report  and  appointed  the  committee  on  the  examina- 
tions a  special  committee  to  communicate  to  the  dean  of  the  college  faculty  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  association,  tho  general  interest  in  the  examinations  would  not 
justify  tmr  support  of  them  after  1884. 

The  New  York  committee  objected  to  this  action  and  petitioned  the  faculty  to  con- 
tinue the  examinations  after  1884  and  to  advertise  them. 

The  Cincinnati  committee  joined  the  New  York  committee,  while  the  Philadelphia 
ladies  resolved  to  join  in  the  action  of  the  committee  of  the  association,  who,  how- 
ever, on  acconnt  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  New  York  committee  and  other  impor- 
tant considerations,  voted  "to  inform  the  association  that  tbey  might  need  a  longer 
time  than  that  at  first  proposed  for  terminating  their  connection  with  the  examina- 
tions." 

In  closing  the  report  for  1833,  the  committee  would  add  that,,  since  the  extended 
advertisement  of  the  examinations  by  means  of  these  questions  has  not  resulted  in 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates,  they  will  not  probably  ask  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  time  at  first  proposed  for  closing  our  connection  with  the  examinations, 
i.  e.,  the  summer  of  1884. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  examinations  and  of  their  failure  to 
excite  a  permanent  interest  in  our  community  will  belong  to  the  time  when  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  finished  their  work ;  but  they  do  not  wish  to  postpone  until  then 
all  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  fidelity,  patience,  and  kindness  with  which  the 
members  of  the  university  concerned  in  the  experiment  have  performed  their  part  of 
the  work. 

ASSOCIATIONS  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  New  York  was 
organized  in  1882.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  secure  the  admission  of  women  to  Colum- 
bia College.  It  also  endeavors  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  existing  schools 
for  girls. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnes  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
physical  education  for  women.  A  circular  of  inquiry  was  prepared  and  issued  by 
them  for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  college  education  upon  the  health 
of  women  students.  After  462  of  the  circulars  had  been  answered  the  committee 
published  a  report  stating  that  the  members  fully  believe  that  a  college  education  is 
physically  beneficial  and  "  that  college  statistics  show  an  average  of  health  among 
women  students  higher  than  among  women  at  large ;  but  they  also  realize  that  the 
physical  status  of  American  women  of  the  educated  class  is  painfully  low,  and  they 
believe  that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  take  measures  against  this 
dangerous  deterioration  of  physique/'  The  report  also  gave  a  schedule  showing  how 
fragmentary  had  been  the  work  done  in  this  direction  by  the  colleges  represented  ia 
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the  association,  and  added  a  series  of  suggestions  addressed  first  to  parents,  secondly 
to  governing  bodies  of  institutions  which  grant  degrees  to  women,  and  thirdly  to 
women  students. 

This  was  not  the  extent  of  the  results  effected.  The  permanent  value  of  the  inves- 
tigation has  been  publicly  recognized.  The  Massachusetts  State  board  of  statistics, 
considering  the  research  important  to  the  public  welfare,  has  made  a  voluntary  prop* 
oeition  through  its  chairman  to  employ  the  time  of  six  clerks  for  three  months  to 
the  end  of  collating  and  arranging  these  statistics  in  the  best  possible  form. 

In  1883  the  Western  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was  founded  and  has  already 
entered  upon  practical  work  in  several  important  directions. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  continues  its 
excellent  work  of  giving  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  direct  pecuniary  help  to 
women  who,  against  great  obstacles,  are  seeking  to  make  use  of  opportunities  for 
advanced  study.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  its  work  is  the  Loan  Library, 
which  secures  the  use  of  text  books  to  such  students  as  need  help  in  this  way.  The 
society  lends  its  hearty  cooperation  to  measures  for  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  women  students  and  for  promoting  their  physical  training. 

COEDUCATION. 

The  action  of  the  faculty  of  Adelbert  College  af  Western  Reserve  University  with 
reference  to  the  continued  admission  of  women  excited  much  feeling,  but  happily 
has  not  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  women. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  held  June  9, 1884,  "  it  was  voted  that  the  trustees  be  in- 
formed that  the  faculty  are  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  autumn  examinations  of  1886 
young  women  should  not  be  admitted  to  coeducation  in  this  college." 

This  vote  was  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  except  the  president,  who 
was  absent  from  the  meeting  and  did  not  know  that  any  such  action  was  contem- 
plated.   This  minute  was  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  meeting,  June 
IflL    The  board  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  question  and  directed  that  they 
report  to  the  board  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  November  7.    This  committee, 
consisting  of  Hon.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Hon.  S.  £.  Williamson, 
Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  Mr.  W.  H.  Doan,  and  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler, 
proceeded  to  seek  information  from  a  very  large  number  of  those  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  other  high  schools  of  learning  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
Joint  education  of  men  and  women,  and  from  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
hid  had  no  experience,  but  who  were  thought  best  able  to  present  the  arguments 
against  it. 

The  committee  met  first  on  September  15  to  consider  the  subjeot  and  compare  the 
testimony  which  they  had  received,  and  again  on  November  6  to  determine  on  a 
report  to  be  made  to  the  board.  The  majority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Doan,  and  Mr.  Cutler,  agreed  to  a  report  concluding 
as  follows:  "In  view  of  such  and  such  like  facts  and  opinions,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  recommend  that  the  action  urged  by  the  faculty,  viz,  '  To  refuse,  after  the 
autumn  examinations  of  1886,  to  admit  young  women  to  coeducation  in  Adelbert 
College,1  be  not  adopted  by  this  board  of  trustees."  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Andrews 
presented  a  minority  report  urging  that  no  women  be  hereafter  admitted  to  Adelbert 
College.  Mr.  Holden  was  absent,  but  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  majority.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  November  7  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority report  was  adopted  by  the  board,  after  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
entire  subject,  by  a  vote  of  12  ayes  to  6  noes,  1  member  not  voting. 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  faculty,  Carroll  Cut- 
ler, containing  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  results  of  coeducation  in  the  colleges  in 
which  it  has  had  adequate  trial,  as  also  a  candid  statement  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  system.    In  conclusion  Mr.  Cutler  says : 

Joint  education  of  men  and  women  in  the  higher  studies  has  now  been  tried  in  a 
sufficient  number  and  \ar)ety  of  colleges  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tiino  to  prove 
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that  no  special  difficulties  and  evils  grow  ont  of  it  and  that  it  does  away  with  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  old  monastic  system.  It  makes  college  life  and 
society  more  nearly  human,  instead  of  "only  half  human."  The  half  human  over 
verges  first  and  last  towards  the  bestial,  whether  in  armies,  on  shipboard,  in  miners' 
camps,  or  in  colleges,  monasteries,  and  nunneries.  It  would  be  wise  to  humanize  the 
colleges  still  more,  rather  than  to  begin  the  process  of  dehumanizing  them ;  better  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  churches,  and  get  in  the  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  the 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  we  do  to  some  extent,  and  to  onr  great  benefit,  too,  when 
cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fathers  and  mothers,  attend  our  popular  courses  of 
lectures.  They  bring  a  moral  blessing  with  thera  and  carry  a  mental  one  away.  It 
is  a  good  exchange  for  us;  and  well  would  it  be  for  the  college  if  it  were  oftener  and 
more  systematically  made. 

The  situation  of  this  college  is  specially  favorable  to  the  joint  education  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  within  reach  of  many  cultivated  and  christian  homes,  in  which 
both  classes  of  students  can  live  amid  the  best  of  influences.  All  the  natural,  social, 
and  christian  surroundings  of  the  college  harmonize  .with  it  and  help  if.  All  the 
schools,  except  one  or  two,  from  which  we  can  hope  to  receive  pupils  are  frequented 
by  boys  and  girls  alike.  Our  own  two  academies  are  mixed  schools  and  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  college.  Our  medical  college  and  the  other  medical  colleges  of  the  city 
admit  women  to  all  their  instructions,  examinations,  and  degrees.  All  experience 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  shows  that  this  true  method  of  nature  is  also  the 
fitting  thing  in  the  view  of  the  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  in  all  this  central 
and  western  region  which  can  be  called  in  any  sense  prosperous  which  does  not  adopt 
it.  Many  even  of  those  colleges  which  were  "founded  and  carried  on  for  many  years 
on  the  monastic  principle  have  adopted  it  partly  in  self  defence,  because  they  saw 
that  it  was  demanded  and  they  would  lose  patronage  without  it.  This  college  can- 
not prosper  by  discarding  and  antagonizing  the  advanced  and  advancing  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  world  about  it,  by  falling  back  upon  medieval  notions  and  methods. 

It  seems  to  be  hoped  by  some  that,  if  women  could  only  be  tnrned  out  from  this  col- 
lege  or  put  off  with  the  heel-taps  and  broken  meats  of  knowledge  after  the  men  have 
been  intellectually  dined,  some  one  will  have  pity  on  them  and  come  to  the  rescue 
with  an  endowment  of  a  college  for  them.  To  place  a  separate  college  for  women  here 
in  as  good  condition  as  this  college  now  is,  for  their  education  in  the  same  olasses 
with  men,  would  require  at  least  f800,000 ;  and  then  with  a  capital  of  $1,600,000  we 
should  be  doing  the  same  work  over  twice,  and,  on  account  of  the  evil  and  mistaken 
monastic  system  on  both  sides,  be  getting  out  of  it  results,  for  men  and  women  both, 
which  would  be  far  inferior  both  intellectually  and  morally.  To  add  $400,000  to  the 
funds  of  this  college  as  it  now  is  would,  if  wisely  managed,  more  than  double  the  ad- 
vantages which  both  parties  would  then  have  in  courses,  instructors,  apparatus,  and 
books,  and,  besides,  give  a  far  higher,  more  natural  and  human  tone  intellectually  and 
morally  to  all  our  work,  A  policy  of  separation  is  poor  financial  economy  and  mor- 
ally poorer  still. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  women  ought,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  to  be  admitted  to 
this  college  and  to  have  every  privilege  it  can  afford  — 

(1)  Because  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  closing  the  doors  to  women  are  either  snob 
as  are  practically  irrelevant  to  the  subject  or  such  as  every  touch  of  experience 
proves  to  be  groundless. 

(2)  Because  their  presence  elevates  the  scholarship. 

(3)  Because  it  elevates  the  moral  tone  of  college  life,  improves  the  order,  and  tends 
to  banish  coarseness  and  rudeness. 

(4)  Because,  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  comparatively  few  women  who  desire  a 
full  college  education,  those  few  ought  to  be  cheerfully  and  cordially  encouraged  in  it 
and  helped  to  it  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom,  since  the 
fields  of  labor  now  opened  to  them  and  forced  upon  them  are  so  important,  so  fruit- 
ful, and  need  such  high,  qualifications. 

(5)  Because  this  college  was  founded  especially  for  Christ  and  His  church,  and 
ought  to  do  all  it  can,  and  in  all  the  ways  which  Providence  opens  as  the  times  ad- 
vance, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  church  and  serve  the  Head  of  the  church. 

(6)  Because  our  two  academies  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage, and  our  medical  college  also  admits  women.  To  refuse  them  the  advantages 
of  the  college  would  be  causelessly  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  system  and  would 
cast  a  reflection  both  upon  the  academies  and  the  medical  college. 

(7)  Because  the  exclusion  of  women  will  disaffect  and  repel  from  the  college  all  those 
high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory  schools,  of  every  name,  which  teach  and 
prepare  for  the  college  courses  both  boys  and  girls.  We  cast  a  reflection  upon  their 
system,  and  no  argument  can  ever  disabuse  their  minds  of  an  idea  which  our  public 
action  and  our  daily  practice  enforce  upon  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  say  to  all  these 
schools  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  that  we  consider  one-third  or  one-half  of  their  pupils 
unfit  caudidates  for  the  privileges  of  this  college,  however  high  their  character  or 
scholarship.    We  cannot  make  this  invidious  distinction  without  throwing  cold  water 
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on  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  pa  pi  Is  who  might  otherwise  come  to  us  from 
these  schools,  and  upon  those  teacher*  who  have  as  great  hopes  of  the  one  class  of 
their  pupils  as  of  the  other  and  as  great  interest  in  them. 

(S)  Because,  if  we  exclude  women,  we  thus  make  it  so  much  less  worth  while  for 
all  these  schools  to  hold  up  their  courses  tenho  studies  aud  the  standard  of  require- 
ment for  admission  to  college.  We  shall  thus  certainly  destroy  our  connection  aud 
disorganize  the  system  on  which  we  must  depend  for  prosperity.  The  people  will  not 
endure  to  see  a  public  and  offensive  rejection  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  who  de- 
sire college  education,  aud  will  inevitably  say:  "  Henceforth  we  cut  all  connect iun 
with  you.     You  go  your  way  ;  we  will  go  ours." 

(9)  Because  the  public  can  never  he  made  to  believe  that  a  college  with  so  largo  an 
endowment  and  so  small  an  attendance  can  have  any  valid  justification  for  thus  to- 
tally and  gratuitously  warning  off  one-half  the  human  race.  They  will  laugh  such  a 
transaction  to  scorn.  This  public,  on  which  the  college  is  dependent  for  success,  has 
a  strong  sense  of  justice  ana  a  long  memory  for  injustice. 

(10)  Because  a  long  and  very  varied  experience  of  ninny  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  every  grade  testifies  on  every  hand  that  the  results  of  the  joint  education  of 
men  and  women  are  good,  and  only  good,  for  both  men  and  women. 

(11)  Because  economy  requires  it. 

(12)  Because  the  policy  of  the  college  as  a  public  trust  for  the  public  good  ought  to 
be  to  broaden  its  sympathies  and  take  hold  of  ever  wider  circles  of  public  sympathy, 
in  order  that  it  may  do  au  ever  increasing  amount  of  good. 

(13)  Because  the  honor  of  our  founders  and  donors  will  be  compromised  by  any  nar- 
rowing policy.  They  live  in  the  honor  aud  reverence  of  men  iu  proportion  as  the 
college  draws  toward  it  all  classes  of  the  people  by  its  work  for  their  good  and  its 
liberal  principles. 

(14)  Because  the  college  has  burdens  enough  to  bear  already,  some  from  the  remote 
wd  some  from  the  recent  past.  The  Bhock  it  has  already  received  from  the  mere  pro- 
posal to  do  this  unjust  thing  we  are  now  met  to  consider,  it  will  not  soon  recover 
from. 

HIGHKR  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  ABROAD. 

The  most  important  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  of  which  informa- 
tion has  been  received  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  has  been  made  in  Canada. 

The  corporation  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  had  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration since  the  establishment  of  the  McGill  Normal  School  in  1857.    In  1870, 
when  the  university  appealed  to  its  friends  for  additional  endowment,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilkes  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  university  should  as  early  as  possi- 
ble extend  ite  benefits  to  women.    This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  but  the 
nstas  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  not  immediately  forthcoming.    In  1883  Princi- 
pal Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  c.  m.  o.,  ix.  d.,  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
rtodying  in  detail  the  methods  in  operation  in  that  country  and  reporting  upon  the 
sime.    On  his  return  he  found  that  8  yonng  women,  who  had  passed  as  associates  in 
art*,  were  prepared  to  proceed  at  least  as  far  as  the  examinations  for  senior  associate 
Md  were  desirous  that  the  university  should  aid  them  in  their  studies.    The  finan- 
cial difficulty  in  the  way  of  meeting  this  practical  demand  was  removed  by  the  gift 
of  Hon.  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  placed  $50,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  university,  to 
to  invested  for  the  endowment  of  a  oollege  and  classes  for  women.1    Under  this  en- 
dowment the  classes  have  been  commenced  for  women  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  college  course  under  special  regulations.    The  course  of  study  and  the  exami- 
nations are  the  same  as  for  men,  except  that  women  are  allowed  to  take  German  as 
equivalent  to  Greek.    Although  no  actual  provision  has  been  made  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  as  yet,  it  is  understood  that  the  present  students,  about  15  in  number, 
»n  to  proceed  to  graduation. 

The  following  universities  in  Canada  admit  women  to  lectures  in  the  same  classes 
si  men:  Victoria,  at  Cob  org;  Queen's,  at  Kingston ;  Dalhousie,  at  Halifax ;  and  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  at  Toronto.  The  last  named  was  opened  to  women  for  the  first  time 
in  1884,  and  the  action  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  for  the  cause  of  women's 
odncation,  as  the  college  is  a  state  institution  and  the  applications  of  the  women 
hid  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.     It  is  noticeable  that  in  Canada, 

■Information  reaches  the  Bureau  that  this  gentleman  has  added  S50.00Q  to  his  original  gift 
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as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  higher  education  of  women  received 
its  chief  impulse  from  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  women  teachers.  In  On- 
tario women  are  allowed  to  teach  in  high  schools  as  assistants,  but  they  cannot  be- 
come head  teachers  without  taking  a  degree  in  arts.  Hence  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  degree  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to  secure 
promotion  in  the  teaching  profession.  Several  women  are  now  in  their  fourth  year 
in  the  University  College,  all  of  whom  will  probably  take  their  degree  of  B.  a.  in  the 
coming  year. 

My  last  annual  report  contained  a  very  full  summary  of  the  state  of  higher  education 
for  women  in  Europe.  Since  that  date  women  havo  been  admitted  to  certain  of  the 
honor  examinations  of  Oxford  University,  the  statute  to  that  effect  having  been  passed 
by  the  convocation  of  the  university  April  29, 1884. 

University  College,  Liverpool,  one  of  tho  youngest  though  most  vigorous  local  col- 
leges, has  been  admitted  to  a  place  in  Victoria  University.  This  puts  a  medical 
degree  within  the  reach  of  residents  in  Liverpool  and  neighborhood  without  the  ex- 
pense of  going  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  for  the  completion  of  their  medical  training. 
As  part  of  the  Victoria  University  the  college  is  now  able  to  confer  on  women  trained 
within  its  walls  the  same  degrees  as  those  open  to  men. 

The  report  of  tho  first  session  of  the  department  for  women,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, is  encouraging.  The  total  number  of  registered  students  is  60,  and  the 
attendance  and  work  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  A  series  of  scholarships  has 
been  founded,  the  value  of  each  being  201.  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years.  Two 
such  scholarships  will  be  offered  in  July  for  competition  among  the  pupils  of  the 
Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  and  two  for  open  competition  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  the  beginning  of  October  next. 

The  council  has  not  so  far  thrown  open  any  of  the  college  scholarships  for  compe- 
tition among  tho  students  in  the  department  for  women.  By  the  generosity,  how- 
ever, of  a  governor  of  the  college,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashtoin,  the  council  is  enabled  to  offer 
for  competition  among  duly  qualified  students  in  that  department  in  October  next 
an  extra  Victoria  scholarship  (in  classics).  The  value  of  the  scholarship  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  scholarship,  40/.  per  annum  for  two  years ;  the  examina- 
tion will  be  in  the  same  papers ;  the  standard  to  be  reached  will  be  the  same ;  and 
the  oonditions  of  competition  and  tenure  will  be  identical,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case  will  allow. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  mental  and  moral  science  at  London  University  has  been 
won  by  a  woman,  who  thus  becomes  D.  sc. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  paper  on  the  "  University  education  of  women,71 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  read  before  the  recent  International  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion, London : 

Without  counting  those  who  have  this  year  completed  their  university  course,  about 
392  students  have  been  sent  out  into  the  world  from  Xewnhani  and  Girton,'  of  whom 
127  passed  honor  examinations,  and  during  the  last  academic  year  there  have  been 
between  the  two  colleges  146  students  in  residence.  If  we  inquire  about  the  subse- 
quent history  of  these  392  students,  wo  find  that  about  205  are  in  different  ways  en- 
gaged in  teaching  (including  5  who  are  married),  3  are  preparing  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, 11  have  employments  of  other  kinds,  2  have  gone  into  sisterhoods,  about  47 
have  married  or  are  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  102  others  are  living  at  home  without 
(so  far  as  we  know}  being  engaged  in  earning  their  living,  9  (including  2  married 
ones)  have  died,  ana  there  are  about  20  respecting  whom  I  nave  failed  to  obtain  in- 
formation. 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  students  have  been  pro- 
paring  for  professional  work,  chiefly  the  work  of  teaching.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  however,  that  they  come  exclusively  from  the  class  which  supplied  female 

1  Tho  following  statistics  of  students  in  Girton  College  are  from  the  college  report  for  1884 : 

The  number  of  students  who  have  been  in  residence  in  tho  college  since  its  commencement  is  181. 
Of  these,  80  have  obtained  honors  according  to  the  Cambridge  University  standard  (28  in  dasaics,  23  in 
mathematics,  1  in  mathematics  and  in  moral  sciences,  1  in  mathematics  and  in  history,  14  in 
natural  sciences.  1  in  natural  sciences  and  in  moral  sciences,  7  in  moral  sciences,  5  in  history,  and  1  in 
theology)  and  25  havo  passed  examinations  qualifying  lor  the  ordinary  u.  a.  degreo;  51  have  not  yet 
completod  their  course. 
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teachers  thirty  years  ago,  because,  daring  that  period,  this  olass  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged,  partly  from  the  increase  of  honorable  and  independent  posts  (doe 
in  the  teaching  profession,  mainly,  to  the  increase  in  number  and  importance 
of  high  schools  for  girls),  but  still  more  from  the  steadily  growing  feeling  among  the 
daughters  of  professional  men  that  they  ought  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  try  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  growing  feeling ;  perhaps  one  of 
them  may  bo  found  in  the  diminution  of  necessary  domestic  work,  due  to  the  in- 
creased manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  sewing  machine  and  other  labor  saving  apparatus;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  of  the  fact  that  more  women  seek  serious  work  outside  their  homes  than  was 
formerly  the  case  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But  though  the  professional  class  of  students  is  in  the  majority  there  remains  an 
important  class  who  come  from  a  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  and  desire  for  intel- 
lectual training.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  universal  opinion  of  all  who  have  watched  the 
work  at  Cambridge  that  the  intermixture  of  these  two  classes  has  been  a  gain  to 
both,  the  presence  of  the  ono  tending  to  foster  the  spirit  of  steady  and  concentrated 
work,  and  of  tho  other  to  promote  a  greater  interest  in  the  subjects  taught  for  their  own 
sake. 

The  cause  of  higher  education  for  women  has  been  materially  advanced  in  Scotland 
through  the  opening  of  Queen  Margaret  College.  This  is  a  practical  outcome  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Glasgow  Association,  although  the  funds  for  this  particular  insti- 
tution are  due  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  one  woman,  Mrs.  Elder.  The 
seoatus  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  received  six  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
university  education  of  women,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  the  l.  l.  a.'s  of  the 
university.  The  petitioners  ask  two  things:  (I)  They  all  ask  for  such  a  course  of 
university  education  as  the  senatus  may  think  fit  to  grant ;  (2)  some  of  them  ask  for 
admission  to  degrees  in  arts.  As  to  the  first  the  senatus  expresses  its  willingness  to 
grant  separate  courses  o£  systematic  university  instruction  to  women,  provided  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  is  raised  by  the  petitioners  (or  others)  to  enable  this  to  be 
done,  especially  as  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiment  the  attendance  at 
the  several  classes  might  not  be  so  large  as  to  furnish  adequate  remuneration  to  the 
professors  without  such  a  fund.    As  to  tho  second,  the  senatus  resolves  as  follows: 

(1)  That  in  the  mean  time,  as  an  equivalent  for  graduation,  women  students  be  recom- 
mended to  take  the  l.  l.  a.  examination  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  M. 
a.  degree,  inasmuch  as  the  examination  papers  used  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same. 

(2)  The  senatus  is  further  willing  to  urge  upon  Parliament  the  claims  of  women  to 
the  privileges  of  matriculation  and  graduation,  and  the  existing  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity warrant  such  a  step,  and  provided  that  every  female  student  attending  the 
university  shall  lodge  or  board  in  some  house  in  St.  Andrews  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  senatus.  * 

At  the  l.  l.  a.  (literate  in  arts)  examination  of  1884  there  were  319  passes,  with  as 
large  proportion  of  honors. 

In  his  report  upon  the  higher  education  of  women,  published  after  bis  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Principal  Dawson,  of  McGill  University,  says: 

In  Britain,  as  in  this  country,  the  question  of  separate  or  mixed  education  of  tjio 
flexes  has  been  much  discussed' ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  tho  practical  and  free 
genius  of  the  English  people  has  set  itself  to  work  oat  the  problem  in  real  life,  instead 
of  debating  it  in  a  theoretical  manner,  and  consequently  we  find  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  progress.  These  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  ( 1 )  What  is  sometimes 
called  in  this  country  "  coeducation,"  or  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  mixed  classes; 
(2)  separate  education  in  colleges  specially  for  women ;  and  (3)  intermediate  or  eclec- 
tic methods,  in  which  the  two  first  are  combined  in  various  proportions.  The  coexist- 
ence of  these  different  methods  has  the  good  effect  of  enabling  parents  and  students 
to  make  a  choice  of  systems  and  to  avail  themselves  of  that  which  they  prefer,  with- 
out establishing  anything  more  than  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions. 

The  method  of  mixed  classes  Principal  Dawson  found  in  successful  operation  in 
University  College,  London,  and  in  University  College,  Bristol.  As  examples  of  edu- 
cation in  separate  colleges  he  instances  Cheltenham,  which  has  as  many  as  500  pupil* 
i&d students;  Bedford,  North  London,  and  Milton  Mount  Colleges;  the  King's  College 
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classes,  London;  and  Holloway  College.  The  third  method  is  that  pursued  at  Girton 
and  Newnham  Colleges,  Cambridge ;  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  Halls,  Oxford ;  the 
woman's  department  of  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  and  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ladies1  Educational  Association. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  presents  a  gratifying 
view  of  the  work  of  the  women  students. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  university  has  not  been  large,  but  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
university  examinations  a  considerable  proportion  have  done  so  with  marked  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  the  matriculation  examination  was  passed  by  33  women,  of 
whom  11,  or  one- third,  obtained  honors,  some  of  them  in  more  subjects  than  one. 

Twenty-three  passed  the  first  university  examination  in  arts,  12  with  honors,  and, 
of  the  9  women  candidates  who  presented  themselves  at  the  second  university  exami- 
nation in  arts,  5  obtained  honors,  almost  ail  in  more  subjects  than  one.  At  this  exam- 
ination a  woman  student  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  honor  list,  both  in  logic  and 
in  biology,  obtaining  honors  also  in  Latin ;  another  headed  the  honor  list  in  English, 
while  a  third  obtained  the  only  honors  given  at  the  examination  in  music  ;  and  at 
the  examination  for  the  university  scholarships,  held  last  January,  a  woman  student 
obtained  the  first  place  in  the  competition  for  the  scholarships  in  modern  literature. 

The  higher  education  of  women  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  India.  A  high  school 
for  girls  has  recently  been  opened  at  Poona  and  numbers  some  60  pupils. 

The  array  of  faots  which  meets  us  thus  from  year  to  year  with  reference  to  new 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  or  the  good  results  from  existing  provi- 
sion is  sufficient  proof  of  the  inestimable  value  of  these  provisions  to  the  individual 
women  who  have  or  may  enjoy  them  and  of  large  benefits  ensuing  therefrom  to  so- 
ciety in  general. 

TABLE  IX.—  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1W4  to  1884 
(1883  omitted) : 


If  amber  of  Institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Number  of  students. . . 


1874 


843 

8,788 

68,002 


1875. 


855 

8,990 

58,894 


1876. 


856 

8,920 

56,481 


1877. 


351 

8,998 

57,334 


1878. 


358 

8,885 

57,887 


1879. 


864 

4,241 

60,011 


1880. 


364 

4,160 

59,594 


1881. 


362 

4,361 
62,435 


1882. 


16o3« 


865 

4,413 

04,096 


870 

4,644 

65,522 
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Table  IT.— Summary  of  atattotica  of  univertities  and  ooVUgot. 


t 

1 
1. 

a 

i 

J 

o 
•d 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

11 

Namber  not  reporting  date  of 
charter. 

Namber  reporting  only  prepara- 
tory stndents. 

Namber  reporting  collegiate  stn- 
dents. 

| 

0  V 

1 

• 

3 
S 

•0 
0 

a 

! 
& 

£ 

s 

U 

a 

0 
1 

0 

0 

S3 
be 

3 

1 

t 

0 
u 

£ 

a 

0 

ft 

1 

2 

1 

Years  In  coarse. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

1 

e 

*» 

s 

x> 

2 
1 
0 

1 

n 
i 

2 

4 
10 

I 

•a 

H 

il 

I* 

! 

0 
0 
0 

> 
o 
« 
c 

c 

3  r 

It 
*g 

3 

a 

Namber  Imvinjr  only  elec- 
tive courses. 

4 

5 

11 

0 
1 
0 

1 
0 
1 

2 
8 
9 

0 
2 
1 

■ 
0          0 

0         o 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Ddaware .......... 

1 
1 

0 

1 
0 
6 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

o 

1 
0 
6 

0 
0 

o 

0 

1 
o 

0 

1 

2 

0 
1 

o 

1 
0 
6 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

o 

o 

Florida 

o 

o 

nHnois.. ...».—  ...» 

29 

29 

0 

2 

24 

3 

0 

3 

1 

25 

0 

8 

0 

Indiana  ............ 

15 

19 

8 

14 

18 

8 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

13 

18 

8 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
0 

12 

18 

8 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

o 

0 

0 

15 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o 

8 

1 

8 

o 

5 

1 

10 

10 

0 

2 

7 

1 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

8 

1 

ifafae , 

8 

10 

8 

10 

0 
0 

0 

o 

8 

9 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 

8 
7 

0 

1 

0 
1 

o 

Vtfjlf^ 

0 
0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

o 

0 

9 

9 

0 

2 

7 

o 

o 

1 

o 

9 

o 

0          0 

Yhrafmrta 

5 

8 

4 
8 

1 

0 

0 
0 

5 
8 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 
0 

1 
1 

4 

2 

0 

o 

1 

0          0 

Xksfesipnl 

V     |                 V 

0         a 

"awttllttctttaaaai   • 

90 

19 

1 

8 

14 

8 

0 

6 

1 

14 

1 

8 

1 

5 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Sew  Hampshire . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Hew  York 

29 
9 

20 
9 

8 
0 

0 
0 

28 
8 

1 
0 

0 

1 

7 
1 

2 
0 

23 
7 

0 
0 

4 

1 

o 

1 

Oslo _ 

83 

88 

0 

0 

80- 

1 

2 

5 

0 

80 

0 

8 

0 

6 
26 

6 
26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 
24 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
2 

5 

21 

0 
0 

1 
3 

o 

0 

Bbode  Island 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sown  Csrolina>. ... . 

9 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

20 

11 

2 

7 

2 

20 

11 

2 

7 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
9 
2 
7 
2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
2 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
7 
2 

8 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

3 

1 

Vermont........... 

o 

Virrioia 

4 

West  Virgin!* 

1 

Wisconsin ......... 

8 
2 

5 

8 
2 
5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
1 
4 

0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

8 

1 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
2 

o 

Tfckot* 

o 

District  of  Colombia 

0 

rub 

1 
2 

1 
2 

861 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
1 

321 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 

o 

52 

1 

0 
22 

0 
2 

295 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

38 

0 

0 

Total 

870 

9 

19 

22 

8I 

13 
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Table  IX. —  Summary  of  statistics  of 


States  and  Tor- 
lories. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

California ..... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 


Kentucky  ..... 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 
Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York.... 
North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Bhode  Island. 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee..... 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Dakota 

Dist.of  Columbia 

Utah 

Washington... 


Total 


i 

% 

O 

a 

■ 

I 

a 

0 


* 


4 
5 

11 
6 
8 
1 
1 
6 

29 

15 

19 
8 

15 

10 
8 

10 
7 
9 
6 
8 

20 
5 
1 
4 

29 
9 

83 
6 

20 
1 
9 


Preparatory  department. 


e 

s 


! 

0 


1 

18 

83 

10 

0 


6 
83 
81 
87 
80 
27 
26 


29 

29 

7 

5 

34 

20 


2 
76 

18 

106 

9 

59 


17 


Students. 


t 


169 

o665 

ol,211 

295 

0 


al76 
a2,795 

1,577 
2,369 

1,304 

a885 

al,418 


898 

209 
ol,604 

449 

O600 

al,742 

750 


68 

2,289 
873 

4,002 

589 

al,828 


20  34 


11 
2 
7 
2 
8 
2 

5 
1 


25 

o! 

5 
3 
28 
6 
1 
9 
6 


870829 


478 

al.  712 

al,274 

0 

71 

49 

926 

a32 

a59 

259 

«285 


169 
168 
990 
199 
0 


152 
1,651 
1,025 
1,848 
905 
624 
1,000 


2 
546 
662 
1,021 


874 
209 
558 
256 
256 
1,189 
504 


68 
1,978 


2,817 
329 
1,328 


827 

1,265 

725 

0 

71 

46 

716 


a82,755 


49 

157 

83 


152 

118 

96 

0 


185 
878 


19 


Collegiate  department. 


U0 

5240 

193 

60 

0 


29 

5642 

182 

818 

171 

5291 

5115 


467 
193 


401 
246 


811 
75 


233 
111 
249 
223 
160 
475 
7 


5497 
5208 


1,1851,862 
26o!  5165 
408  5336 


151 

872 

819 

0 


8 
210 


21,774 


102 
45 


86 

296 

833 

0 


28 

266 

.7 

49 


58 

>  •  •  •  a 

314 

57 

0 


28 
566 

403 
540 
221 
166 
65 


59 


212 
79 
68 

448 
6 


224 

22 

810 

53 
172 


282 
410 

501 
0 


11 

256 

2 


i  •  •  •  • 


20 


8,16157,4(16  6,037 


257 

78 


10 
512 
814 
525 
176 

96 


46 
21 
185 
26 
76 
6 


69 
21 
416 
128 
161 
194 
805 


46 

417 

42 

960 

203 
808 


90 

155 

123 

0 


277 
23 


259 


55 

282 

181 

188 

78 

114 

86 

85 

118 

168 

117 

78 

24 

180 

46 

15 

76 

446 

66 

827 

34 

295 

17 

46 

151 

97 

20 

78 

15 

93 

7 

63 


i 

S 

s 


z 

1 

a 

I 


Students     I  8tndents. 
In  classical    in  scien tiflc 


course. 


882 
230 
933 

86 
958 

58 


459 

1,998 

1,615 

1,266 

459 

1,182 

872 

839 

821 

2,010 

1,029 

499 

241 

2,057 

127 

282 

602 

3,641 

758 

2,601 

283 

2,195 

270 

871 

1,284 

1,161 

102 

803 

210 

631 

100 

442 


i 


cdffl 
c336 

14 
815 

10 


e318 

eeSll 

e659 

e587 

167 

e510 

0225 

806 

e319 

1,675 

115 

140 

62 

178 

«46 


14 


10 


421 

el,  797 

286 

el,  215 

c41 

c/1,246 

268 

121 

e393 

337 

78 

e203 

40 

208 


185 


0,090  3, 815  32,767  acl4,3£5 


I 


6 
48 

3 
13 
16 


el51 


171 
56 


062 
60 
69 
58 
4 
51 

026 


e410 
e20 
e70 


8 
20 
85 
15 


10 
42 


2 


e2,009 


course. 


i 


107 
18 
80 
23 


24 
805 

178 


r 


140 

128 

49 

2 


28 

125 
25 
69 

168 
U 


107 


257 

7 

17 

50 

139 


2 
24 

108 


i 


56 

5 

3  i 


207 

74 

167 

54 

11 

7 

1 


75 
11 
18 
22 
6 


80 


159 
30 
32 


25  j 
79  I 


6 
69 


2 


3,694  1, 196 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  sJl 
fiClMMMostion  not  reported  in  all  c 


e  A  small  number  of  scientific  students  included  here* 
dlndudea  82  sex  not  fjftaa. 
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wrtrerrift  e*  and  colleges  —  Continued. 


CoUegiAte 
depart- 
ment. 


B 


s 

1 

C. 

m 


115 

3 

n 

42 

16 


a 


1 

e 
u 

a 


10 

1 

24 

>  •  •  » 

n 


Volumes  in  libraries. 


V 


e 

a 

S3 

8 


9 

.a 


16,500 
2,820 

63,100 

0,800 

178,000 

8,000 


5® 


.9 
S 

m 
t 

5 


600 
400 
8,325 
350 
12,325 
200 


1 


e 


8,500 


8,210 

200 

26,000 

2,000 


Property,  income,  Ac 


$300,000 
100,000 

L  021, 000 

840,000 

M00, 630 
80,000 


4 


o 
a 

1 

Pi 

0 

o 


$302,000 

8,000 

1,785,000 

68,700 

1, 921, 732 

83,000 


a 
•a 

e 
el 

I 

8 


$24,000 

750 

100,500 

4,422 

84,001 

4,080 


a 

sj 

Pi 


$5,820 

46,200 

2,007 

110,808 


$30,613 
88,000 


81 
•2 


I 


e 

•4 

go, 

5- 

i 

til 


$181,666 


8 

275 

125 

106 

29 

23 

6 

1 

57  170 


0 
8 

13 

21 

1 


80 
25 
57 
20 
80 
87 


49 

3*5 

2 

48 


38 

10 
86 
9 
80 
18 
105 


79 
40 

»  •  •  < 

13 

51 

2 


71 
57 
12 
69 


22 


•  •  •  • 


9 

2*429  j77aT£ 


10,800 

145,649 
80,5/4 
61,581 
3/-300 
49,290 
88,078 
61,050 
74,406 

312,551 
80,865 
26,037 
10,800 
94,707 
17,087 
55,000 
68,000 

274,324 
88,600 

169,052 
10,330 

185, 718 

53,622 

21,000 

00,334 

12,948 

34,855 

92,100 

7,000 

54,585 

132 

44,000 

2,913 

2,850 

MvnsT 


2,600 
2,997 
3,866 
3,674 
1,401 

837 

628 

1,598 

75 

12,365 

7,816 

2,210 

675 
2,894 

850 


18,679 

15,074 
6,825 
4,050 

10,838 
2,650 
1,600 
4,190 

42,755 

3,000 

800 

2,025 

8,519 

250 


13,986 

1,800 

4,491 

650 

9,170 

598 

625 

2,391 

560 

507 

600 

200 

1,583 

182 

200 

60 

810 


17,400 
9,500 

23,000 

48,202 
1,500 

80,695 


6,250 

13,226 

900 


10,800 

200 

3,000 


769 


99,409 


0 
880,'loT 


380,000 

2, 501, 000 

1, 120, 000 

1,878,000 

500,000 

020,500 

707,000 

813,500 

610,500 

2,261,027 

1,380,084 

820,765 

480,000 

2,794,000 

207, 000 

100, 000 

810, 000 

7,859,163 

640,  £00 

2,890,234 

270,950 

4,338,000 

1,250,000 

820,000 

1,568,749 

342,000 

885,000 

1,650,000 

200,000 

948,700 

85,000 

1,200,000 

70,000 

180,000 


830,967 

1, 413, 573 

940,035 

858,748 

108,500 

951,643 

318,313 

735,699 

8,027,600 

6,850,405 

1,203,130 

876,030 

14,000 

1,225,907 

46,000 

600,000 

1,380,000 

12,533,780 

329, 500 

2, 733, 128 

248,000 

5,624,438 

641,217 

391,400 

1,398,000 

41,500 

250,000 

662,000 

130, 000 

609,049 


17,500 
98,724 
52,217 
59,455 
18,650 
66,825 
14,556 
45,883 

228,734 

864,592 
84,825 
51,064 
1,200 
81,773 
8,860 
80,000 
71,500 

619, 811 
20,750 

170,713 
19,200 

844,574 
40,157 
19,600 
89,090 
1,800 
15,200 
39,059 
6,400 
62,627 


500 

139,477 
23,350 
75, 736 
16, 166 
64,292 
38,601 
21,450 
48.275 

162,438 

76,586 

33,422 

7,976 

124,359 

6,864 

14,000 

16,410 

544,580 
20,500 

110,368 

10,100 
137,533 
33,756 
10,530 
53.293 
60,346 

6,179 
21,629 

5,200 
19,310 


8,000 


23,000 
24,000 
29,825 


80,000 
27,075 


66,200 
23.000 
82,643 
127,640 
37,500 
5,000 


143,672 
5,000 


2,500 


7,700 
4,890 


8,130 
30,000 
15, 000 
45,632 


20,000 
1,000 


60,642 


10,580 
6,530 
6,800 


18,500 
750 


79,355 
22,500 


1,800 


118, 7C0 
1,090 

679,704 
15,000 
15,763 


38,000 

1,125 

100,000 

65,000 

854,972 

5,000 

110, 500 

20,000 

91,000 

137,408 

112,400 

1,250 


17,500 
21,500 


26,875 
0 


46, 839, 801 


50,881,894 


3,018,624 


2, 105, 565 


784,270 


2,218,177 


#Inolnd*»  99  Mtacaotgirmh 


/Inoiodw  99  its  not  given. 
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number 

pnporlDi 

for  olae- 

11b  ge. 

Nnmliir  pro]* 

oouraein 

nj:for*eioutilk 
college. 

8UIM  unit  Terrlmriw. 

1 

a 

1. 
13 

ti 

i 

la 

f 

1 
|P 

el 

I- 

5 

87 

■d 

1 

| 

■*«--» 

IM 

a 

MO 
11 

IN 
86 

10 
•M 

03 
H 
J38 
18 

70 
US 

IN 
6* 

M 

MS 
SSI 

a 

IBS 
Ml 

i,ose 
t» 

107 
00 
Ml 
SB 
111 
MI 
US 
M0 
71 
10 
HO 

110 

240 

50 

02 
87 

350 
24 
H 
01 
11 

MB 
3D 
M 

186 
M 

17 

M 
07 
61 
60 
110 
10 
313 
20 
S3 
70 
440 
173 
IM 
10 
IM 

161 

420 
100 
07 
40 

68 

M 

« 
IN 

60 

87 

• 

26 

Colorado .....«.....— 

n  id 

71 
100 

0 

u 

10 

«t: 
tie 

171 
Ml 
lit 

0B 
IT 

1 

» 
40 
144 

0 

OS 

00 
150 
440 

S3 

IM 
11 

40 

M 

M 

600 
403 
MO 
231 

IM 

as 

040 
05 
115 

TO 

S3 

I 

1, 

Kentucky 

, 

v  h. 

tu 

a 

1.UI 

< 

H      ,     „ 

Ml 

111 
MB 

Ml 

100 

•71 

7 

» 

212 

70 
St 
440 

• 

10 

60 

280 
10 

, 

M 

1. 

w      H        hi 

104 

771 

■» 

» 

MT 
Ml 
1.M 
100 
M0 

2M 

J2 

61 

171 

44 

a 

60 
140 

*, 

lit 

0 

Peune  1      la 

in 

1M 

M 

Ml 

0 

281 
410 

• 

11 
160 

t 

- 

T 

11 

i. 

T 

Vermont 

100 

M 

m 

7 
M 

171 

34 

on 

OS 

go 

10 
03 
14 
T 

110 
12 

1 

111 

S 
IT 
17 
11 

yew  Mextoo _ 

a 

• 

T 

10 

8,106 

4.SW 

T.iOO 

I.M 

2,  DJij 

M.I7 

a.4li- 
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Statistical  summary  of  students  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction  (not  including 

students  in  preparatory  departments). 


States  and  Territories. 


Arkansas... 
California.... 
Colorado  — 
Connecticut. 
Delaware  ... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana..-.. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota) ...... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Send* 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
Ohio 


URgon .........  ...■•  ■ 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. ........... . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 
Washington 

Total 


Number  of  students  in 
colleges. 

Number  of  students  .in 
schools  of  science. 

1*1 

o<Sa 

IIS 

5  2.9 

Total  number  of  stu- 
dents    reported     in 
these  institutions. 

882 

99 

848 

1,279 

230 

4 

234 

833 

112 

158 

1,198 

86 

96 

182 

958 

287 

192 

1,387 

58 

459 

56 

898 

1,618 

2,475 

1,996 

819 

1,111 

8,428 

1,615 

166 

270 

2,061 

1,266 

252 

511 

2,029 

459 

395 

130 

984 

1,182 

143 

1,743 

8,068 

872 

41 

232 

645 

339 

83 

65 

487 

821 

286 

408 

1,515 

2,010 

819 

1,694 

4,528 

1,029 

186 

76 

1,291 

499 

203 

702 

241 

147 

807 

1,195 

2,057 

83 

1,261 

8,401 

127 

13 

140 

80 
119 

80 

232 

105 

456 

602 

296 

244 

1,142 

8,641 

4,051 

1,211 

8,903 

758 

930 

1,688 

2,601 

541 

988 

4,130 

283 

90 

145 

518 

2,105 

2,246 

1,130 

5,571 

270 
371 

270 

135 

539 

1,045 

1,284 

1,810 

8,094 

1,161 

108 

736 

2,005 

102 

49 

77 

228 

803 

783 

1,530 

8,066 

210 

235 

445 

681 

118 

223 

972 

100 

442 

10 

100 

442 

10 

82,767 

12,351 

21, 819 

66,437 
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.  The  institutions  reported  in  Table  IX  possess  deep  interest  for  those  who  seek  to 
know  the  tendencies  and  to  measure  the  progress  of  superior  instruction  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  record  of  any  particular  year  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  preceding, 
but  the  record  of  several  years  shows  changes  and  movements  that  invite  attention. 

Of  the  370  universities  and  colleges  represented  in  tho  table,  19  report  only  prepar- 
atory departments  and  8  do  not  report  students,  leaving  343  whose  work  is  very  clearly 
exhibited.  Among  these  are  distributed  32,767  collegiate  students.  A  general  state- 
ment like  this,  however,  conveys  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  estimate  placed  upon 
college  training  in  this  country  as  indicated  by  college  attendance,  the  possibilities 
and  requirements  of  States  in  one  section  being  so  unlike  those  of  another.  A  better 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  college  students  will  be  formed  by  considering  separately 
the  sections  into  which  the  country  may  be  conveniently  divided.  In  1830  the  centre 
of  population  was  at  latitude  39°  4'  8"  N.  and  longitude  84°  39'  40"  W.  of  Greenwich. 
It  has  moved  slightly  westward  in  the  intervening  years,  but  wo  shall  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  in  using  the  point  designated.  The  whole  country  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts  ranged  around  this  centre.  The  States  would  then  be  grouped  as  follows: 
To  the  first  or  northeast  section  belong  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.1  To  the  second  or  southeast  section 
belong  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolfha,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida. To  the  third  or  northwest  section  belong  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California.  To  the  fourth  or  southwest  section  belong  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

The  total  population  of  the  first  section  is  20,601,581  and  the  total  number  of 
students  in  college  courses  15,300,  or  1  to  every  1,346  of  the  people.  Tho  population 
of  the  second  section  is  6,338,022 ;  the  number  of  students  in  college  courses,  2,G01,  or 
a  ratio  of  1  to  2,436.  Tho  population  of  the  third  section  is  10,571,768 ;  the  number 
of  college  students  7,462,  or  1  to  1,417.  The  population  of  the  fourth  section  is 
12,644,408 ;  the  number  of  college  students  1,707,  or  a  ratio  of  1  to  7,404.  The  highest 
ratio  is  found,  as  we  should  expect,  in  the  northeast  section  ;  the  lowest,  in  the  south- 
east section.  It  is  true  that  the  students  in  an  individual  college  may  not  oome  alto- 
gether from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  but  it  is  only  three  or  four  of  the 
most  noted  institutions  that  control  sufficient  patronage  outside  of  the  sections  in 
which  their  States  fall  to  affect  materially  the  ratios  here  given. 

The  institutions  brought  together  in  the  table  have,  with  few  exceptions,  the  follow- 
ing common  characteristics:  they  are  empowered  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees, 
or  at  least  the  B.  a.  ;  they  offer  a  more  or  less  extensive  course  in  the  studies  that  by 
common  consent  are  assigned  to  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  they  have  students  in 
the  same. 

Unchartered  colleges  or  universities  cannot  confer  degrees.  Of  such  here  tabulated, 
2  have  been  recently  organized  and  will  probably  secure  charters  before  the  students 
now  matriculated  are  ready  for  graduation ;  besides  these  there  are  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  that  maintain  the  usual  college  course  as  a  means  of  preparing  young 
men  for  a  subsequent  ecclesiastical  course. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  institutions  in  the  table  are  designated  as 
universities.  A  few  of  these  have  a  full  university  organization  and  largo  resources ; 
others  are  limited  at  present  to  one  or  more  departments,  bnt  have  assumed  the  title 
of  university  by  virtue  of  authority  conferred  by  their  charters  or  otherwise,  as  a  help 
to  the  largest  possible  development  in  the  future ;  in  other  eases  the  name  cannot 
be  regarded  as  expressing  either  present  scope  or  future  possibilities,  and  its  use  is 
to  be  regretted.    It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  a  few  instances  the  term  college  des- 

1  States  like  Michigan,  that  are  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line,  are  assigned  to  tho  toctaoo  la 
which  tho  larger  part  of  their  population  falls. 
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tgnatcs  a  well  endowed  institution  with  collegiate  and  professional  departments. 
These  varying  conditions  make  it  desirable  to  view  the  institutions  under  considera- 
tion from  some  other  standpoint  than  that  of  name  or  class. 

Three  conditions  present  themselves  as  worthy  of  consideration:  The  number  of 
college  students,  the  number  of  professors,  and  the  sources  of  revenue.  An  analysis 
of  the  table  with  reference  to  these  conditions  will  aid  us  materially  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  provision  that  has  been  made  among  ns  for  liberal  education : 

With  reference  to  students  and  professors  it  appears  that,  of  the  370  universities 
and  colleges  tabulated,  35  do  not  report  college  students  separately ;  226  report  under 
100;  75  report  from  100  to  200,  and  of  these  62  report  8  or  more  college  professors  each ; 
19  report  from  200  to  300,  and  of  these  17  report  10  or  more  college  professors ;  7  report 
from  900  to  400,  with  from  13  to  34  professors  ;  4  report  from  400  to  500,  professors  16 
to  42 ;  2  report  from  500  to  G0C,  with  faculties  numbering  41  in  one  case  and  33  in  the 
other;  1  reports  from  600  to 700,  with  a  faculty  of  41 ;  and  1  reports  above  700  college 
students,  with  a  faculty  of  58. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  as  regards  the  students  and  professors,  we  have  a  number  of 
institutions  prepared  for  vigorous  work  within,  at  least,  the  limits  of  the  usual  col- 
lege curriculum.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  these  are  with  few  exceptions 
well  housed.  It  remains  to  take  some  account  of  their  financial  strength.  Three 
Gonrces  of  income  are  set  forth :  tuition  fees,  productive  funds,  and  State  appropria- 
tion. The  35  institutions  reporting  receipts  from  the  last  source  are  nearly  all  State 
universities  or  colleges  in  which  merely  nominal  or  no  tuition  fees  are  charged.  The 
statistics  of  the  remaining  institutions  indicate  that  tuition  fees  are  not  likely  to 
decline  with  the  increase  of  productive  funds,  the  charges  (not  receipts)  being  as  a 
role  largest  where  there  are  the  largest  endowments.  Productive  funds,  as  tho  most 
permanent  and  steady  source  of  income,  are  most  important  to  our  present  inquiry. 
With  reference  to  these  the  table  shows  as  follows: 

(1)  Seventy  five  colleges  or  universities  hating  from  100  to  200  students. —  (a)  27  make 
no  report  under  the  head  of  productive  funds l  (6  of  these  did  formerly  report  pro- 
ductive funds,  and,  of  these,  4  in  1880  or  more  recently ;  4  receive  annual  State  appro- 
priations; 22  have  8  or  more  professors);  (ft)  4  report  none  (all  have  8  or  more  profes- 
wra);  (e)  5  report  less  than  $50,000  (of  these,  4  have  8  or  more  professors) ;  (d)  12  re- 
port from  $50,000  to  $109,000  (of  these,  8  have  8  or  more  professors) ;  (e)  23  report 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000  (of  these,  20  have  8  or  more  professors) ;  (/)  4  report  above 
$500,000  (all  have  8  or  more  professors). 

(2)  Nineteen  colleges  or  universities  having  from  200  to  300  student*. —  (a)  3  make  no 
report  under  the  head  of  productive  funds;  (6)  2  report  less  than  $50,000;  (c)  2  re- 
port from  $50,000  to  $100,000 ;  (d)  4  report  from  $100,000  to  $300,000 ;  («)  3  report 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000;  (/)  3  report  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  (g)  2  report  above 
$1,000,000. 

(3)  Fifteen  colleges  or  universities  having  300  or  more  students. —  (a)  4  make  no  report 
under  the  head  of  productive  funds ;  (6)  1  reports  none ;  (c)  3  report  from  $250,000 
to  $500,000 ;  (<*)  3  report  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 ;  (<?)  4  report  above  $1,000,000. 

The  following  are  the  universities  or  colleges  (without  regard  to  students)  that  re- 
port productive  funds  of  $500,000  or  more,  with  the  amounts  reported ;  against  these 
are  placed  State  appropriation  and  receipts  from  tuition  fees  when  reported : 

*By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  fund  reported  from  universities  sometimes  rep- 
resent* the  fond  for  all  departments  and  sometime*  only  for  the  collegiate. 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Wealeyan  University,  Mid  die  town,  Conn 

Yalo  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Ainkerot  College,  Amherst,  Mats 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mloh 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Colombia,  Mo. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N .  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaoa,  N.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.Y ... 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I 

Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 


Productive 
fund  8. 

Fees. 

a$l,  566, 000 

$200 

657, 681 

889 

1, 264. 051 

109,504 

3, 000, 000 

6,541 

700,000 

£4,623,893 

138,338 

700,000 

2,509 

©644,152 

56,628 

(1650,000 

1,000 

•510,000 

600,000 

14,000 

1,889,000 

16,410 

615,000 

3,774 

8, 587, 081 

17,050 

4, 680, 500 

29,225 

1,150,031 

8,951 

650,000 

8,000 

1,600,306 

36,202 

1,900,000 

0 

641, 217 

33,756 

600,000 

6,000 

a  Also  $30,618  State  appropriation. 

b  Of  which  $1,203,908  are  the  college  funds. 

c  Also  $66,200  State  appropriation,  of  which  $25,700  was  special. 

d  Also  State  appropriation  of  $23,000. 

•Also  $127,640  State  appropriation,  $100,000  being  special. 

The  following  additional  universities  or  colleges  report  State  appropriations  for  the 
year  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  income  of  $500,000  at  6  per  cent.  The  receipts  from 
tuition  fees  are  given  so  far  as  reported : 


University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

College  of  tbe  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$38,000 
32,643 
37,500 

140,000 
80,000 
45,632 


$0 
3,000 


6,117 


Investments  differ  so  much  in  value  that  perhaps  a  better  conception  of  the  resources 
of  our  colleges  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  incomes  other  than  the  proceeds 
of  tuition  fees :  Of  colleges  or  universities  reporting  incomes  from  productive  funds 
or  State  appropriations  or  both,  44  report  them  as  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $25,000 ; 
21,  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  5,  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 ;  8,  from  $100,000  to  $250,000, 
and  1,  above  $250,000. 

The  facts  pertaining  to  the  financial  affairs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  as  here 
set  forth  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  without  reference  to  like  conditions  in  other 
countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  data,  but  statements  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished that  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  a  recent  address,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
stated  that  the  4  Scotch  universities  rely  mainly  upon  the  annual  grant,  amounting  in 
jail  to  28,0001.  ($136,262).    He  contrasted  this  meagre  allowance  with  the  revenues  of 
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the  Euglish  universities,  which  had,  he  said,  "  through  their  colleges  an  income  of 
nearly  half  a  million  pounds"  ($2,433,250). 

In  1882 -'83  the  total  cost  of  the  ten  Prussian  universities  was  in  round  numbers 
$1,900,000.'  Of  this  sum  9. 3  per  cent,  was  their  own  earnings  from  tuition  fees,  &c. ; 
the  rest  was  the  contribution  of  the  state,  72  per  cent,  being  ordinary  and  the  balance 
extraordinary  contributions  (i.  e.,  for  building,  &c). 

Ton  universities  and  colleges  can  be  pointed  out  in  this  country  whose  combined  in- 
come for  1884  amounted  to  $1,922,504.  Of  this,  19  per  cent,  was  from  tuition  fees,  11 
per  cent,  from  State  appropriations,  and  the  remainder,  the  income  of  permanent 
funds.  It  would  not  do  to  infer  from  these  figures  that  liberal  education  is  as  well 
endowed  in  this  country  as  in  Prussia.  Before  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  into  the  comparison  the  expenditure  for  the  Gymnasien. 
According  to  Dr.  Conrad,1  in  1862-^83  the  expenditure  for  Gymnasien,  including  Pro- 
gymnasien,  was  16,022,502  Mark  ($3,813,355.47). 

The  sources  from  which  the  expenditures  were  met  are  given  as  follows:  From 
fees,  Gymnasien,  including  Progymnasien,  7,565,964  Mark  ($1,800,699.43).  From  en- 
dowments: Gymnasien,  955,096  Mark  ($227,312.84).  From  government  and  district 
funds  and  patrons'  additions :  Gymnasien,  including  Progymnasien,  7,565,964  Mark 
($1,800,699.43). 

The  expenditure  for  the  Gymnasien,  added  to  that  for  the  universities,  gives,  in  round 
numbers,  $5,700,000,  which  should  be  compared,  if  comparisons  are  permissible,  with 
the  total  income  reported  for  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Table  IX,  or  $5,908,459. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  entire  number  of  institutions  included  in  the  state- 
ment for  Prussia  is  292,  as  against  370  in  Table  IX. 

On  the  whole,  the  view  of  our  superior  institutions  presented  by  the  statistics  of 
students,  professors,  and  finances  is  encouraging.  Undoubtedly  we  have  too  many 
feeble  colleges ;  too  many  that,  judged  by  their  work,  are  not  above  the  grade  of  pre- 
paratory school 8  and  not  well  furnished  for  even  that  position.  The  number  of  these 
weaklings  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase ;  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  we  have  passed  the  period  of  pretension,  and  that  colleges  which  are  only  such 
in  name  will  gradually  abandon  their  false  position,  and  that  those  that  remain  will 
become  better  and  better  prepared  for  their  duties. 

These  tendencies  are  very  clearly  seen  in  the  record  of  a  period  of  years,  as  set  forth 
in  the  tables  of  my  annual  reports. 

Thus  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1875  with  those  of  1864  it  appears  that 
29  colleges  or  universities  have  been  organized  since  the  former  date.  Of  these  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  already  taken  an  assured  place  among  our  leading  institu- 
tions and  Tulaue  University  of  Louisiana  has  in  it  promise  of  rapid  growth  and  large 
influence.  The  remaining  27  institutions  have  come  into  the  work  without  special 
observation  or  unusual  advantages. 

Altogether  these  29  institutions  have  added  to  the  college  resources  of  the  country 
253  college  instructors,  a  property  valuation  of  $1,977,000,  and  productive  funds  (ex- 
clusive of  the  funds  of  Tulaue  University9)  to  the  amount  of  $3,511,000,  yielding  in 
1884  an  income  of  $257,960.  For  the  current  year  3,401  collegiate  students  were 
profiting  by  these  provisions. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  is  desirable  in  a  country  whose  population  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  as  our  own ;  but  the  fact  that  the  largest  additions  to  college 
resources  during  the  period  considered  have  been  made  through  the  older  colleges  is 

'See  German  Universities  for  the  Last  Fifty  Tears,  by  Dr.  J.  Conrad,  professor  of  political  ecieuco 
at  Halle. 

'In  1864,  by  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  administrators  of  the  Tulano  educational 
fund  became  the  administrators  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  agreeing  to  devote  their  income  to  its 
derelopment  and  to  establish  thereon  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Tnlane's  original  dona- 
tion yielded  $89,000  per  annum,  which  hat  been  doubled  by  subsequent  gifts  from  the  tame  benefactor. 
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oven  more  gratifying.  Tables  IX,  1875  and  1884,  afford  some  valuable  information 
upon  this  point. 

It  should  be  premised  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  to  be  found  in  both  tables, 
productive  funds  alone  having  been  reported  in  1875.  As  the  university  did  not  enter 
upon  the  work  of  instruction  until  1876,  it  is  included  in  the  29  institutions  previously 
mentioned.  Omitting  all  universities  and  colleges  not  found  in  both  tables,  as  well 
as  Johns  Hopkins,  we  have  299  with  respect  to  which  comparison  may  bo  made. 
These  show  increase  as  follows:  In  the  number  of  college  instructors,  188;  college 
students,  5,093 ;  property  valuation,  $2,586,740;  productive  funds,  $17,312,939 ;  income 
from  productive  funds,  $482,999 ;  State  appropriations,  $43,947. 

Of  the  55  colleges  tabulated  in  1875  and  not  in  1884,  a  number  have  given  up  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  college  standard,  but  are  doing  excellent  work  as  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  are  now  included  in  Tables  VI  or  VII.  Others  have  modified  their 
original  purpose  and  courses  of  study  and  are  now  classed  in  Table  III,  X,  or  XI. 
About  a  third  have  suspended;  others,  from  which  no  recent  information  lias  been 
received,  are  known  to  be  struggling  against  adverse  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  70  colleges  reported  in  1884,  but  not  in  1875,  quite  a  number 
that  were  in  a  low  condition  at  the  earlier  date  are  now  strong  and  useful.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  extend  this  examination  of  the  college  record,  to  note  the  fluctuations 
in  attendance,  the  rise  and  fall  in  tuition  fees  and  in  the  number  and  value  of  schol- 
arship funds,  and,  passing  beyond  the  statistics,  to  inquire  into  the  underlying  condi- 
tions of  which  they  are  merely  the  index :  to  consider,  for  instance,  what  the  increase 
of  faculties,  or  of  the  number  of  professors,  or  of  funds  may  signify  with  respect  to 
better  organization,  enlarged  curricula  or  subdivision,  and  consequent  improvement 
in  the  work  of  instruction. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  statistics  carefully  compiled  from  year 
to  year  are  valuable  both  for  the  facts  which  they  record  and  the  inquiries  which  they 
suggest ;  fuller  analysis  must  be  deferred  to  a  more  favorable  time.  Meanwhile  the 
consideration  of  movements  that  have  been  going  on  in  particular  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  serve  to  show  that  we  are  contributing  our  part  to  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain great  problems  of  universal  interest. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  general  conduct  of  our  colleges 
during  the  last  decade  have  had  sole  reference  to  the  increase  or  maintenance  of  the 
usual  patronage,  as,  for  example,  the  plan  adopted  by  several  colleges  of  holding  ad- 
mission examinations  in  different  centres.  Other  changes  have  affected  the  entire 
circle  of  college  activity.  Among  the  latter  are  the  standards  and  modes  of  examina- 
tion, the  extension  of  curricula,  the  adoption  or  extension  of  the  optional  system, 
and  the  changes  in  the  modes  and  spirit  of  discipline. 

The  reports  of  the  colleges  for  successive  years  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  influ- 
ences that  have  gradually  brought  about  these  changes,  and  show  also  how  cautiously, 
as  a  rule,  the  colleges  have  acted  in  these  matters.  New  institutions  springing  up, 
untrammelled  by  old  traditions,  were  guided  in  their  purposes  and  their  modes  of  pro- 
cedure by  the  modern  spirit  and  modern  requirements.  The  patronage,  the  worthy 
achievements,  and  the  enviable  recognition  that  tho  best  of  these  attained  helped  to 
break  down  the  conservatism  of  the  older  institutions.  In  many  instances  tho  intelli- 
gent foresight  of  trustees  or  presidents  or  faculties  anticipated  the  action  which  the 
coming  time  was  sure  to  require. 

Admission  requirements. —  In  nearly  every  eastern  college  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  very  different  from  what  they  once  were,  but  this  change  has  not  been  accom- 
plished by  sudden  or  sweeping  alterations.  If  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  records  of 
our  oldest  American  college,  we  shall  see  that,  between  1866  and  1876,  the  standards 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  sensibly  raised.  Option  was  introduced  to 
this  extent :  those  who  for  any  reason  preferred  mathematics  to  classics  were  permitted 
to  offer  certain  advanced  mathematics  instead  of  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
English  composition,  with  either  French  or  German,  was  added,  and  the  movement  in 
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favor  of  science,  which  had  begun  in  lQSQ-^O,  when  physical  geography  was  made  a 
requirement,  was  extended,  every  candidate  being  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in 
one  of  the  three  following  subjects :  (1)  Elementary  botany ;  (2)  rudiments  of  physics 
and  chemistry ;  (3)  rudiments  of  physics  and  descriptive  astronomy.  In  \&i§-'77  it 
was  further  determined  that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  upon  a  speo* 
ified  minimum  requisition  in  all  the  preparatory  studies,  and  also  upon  a  further  or 
maximum  requisition  in  at  least  two  of  the  four  principal  departments,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science.  For  examination  upon  a  long  speci- 
fied course  of  reading,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  reading  at  sight  in  equally  diffi- 
cult authors.  For  three  years  candidates  were  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves 
under  cither  the  old  or  the  new  method. 

Changes  like  these,  which,  as  already  observed,  were  not  confined  to  a  single  insti- 
tution, affected  the  preparatory  training  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  the  college  on 
the  other.  The  results  were  looked  forward  to  with  interest  not  unmixed  with  anx- 
iety. 

In  187&-T9  Dr.  Eliot,  the  president  of  Harvard,  made  the  following  statement: 

It  has  been  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  the  high  schools,  endowed  academies, 
and  private  schools  which  habitually  or  frequently  prepare  boys  for  this  college  have 
accommodated  their  methods  and  their  courses  of  study  to  the  new  requisitions  of 
the  faculty.  The  English  requisition,  first  enforced  so  lately  as  1874,  has  met  with 
universal  approval.  The  requisition  in  French  or  German,  first  enforced  in  1875, 
has  been  fairly  complied  with,  apparently  without  serious  difficulty.  The  examina- 
tions in  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  which  make  part  of  the  new  method  of  admission 
adopted  in  1876->77,  can  be  avoided  in  Latin  until  1881  and  in  Greek  until  1883 ;  but 
they  have  so  commended  themselves  to  the  teachers  of  preparatory  schools  as  fair 
tests  of  the  acquaintance  of  their  pupils  with  those  languages  that,  out  of  284  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  1879,  179  chose  to  be  examined  in 
Latin  at  sight  and  abont  150  in  Greek;  while  at  the  preliminary  examination  of 
1879,  out  of  245  candidates,  215  were  presented  upon  the  new  method,  and  of  these 
215  only  8  chose  to  avoid  the  Greek  examination  at  sight.  The  new  requisition  in 
science,  first  enforced  in  1876,  has  been  met  moderately  well,  to  all  appearance ;  yet 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  requisition  which  in  its  practical  working  has  given  the  least 
satisfaction  to  the  faculty  and  the  schools. 

Again,  in  his  report  for  1883-'84,  President  Eliot  says: 

The  changes  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  not  made  admission  more  difficult.  The  percentage  of  candidates 
who  are  admitted  is  increasing  slightly,  and  the  percentage  admitted  uncondition- 
ally is  increasing  considerably.  In  1884  one-half  of  the  candidates  admitted  entered 
without  "conditions."  Improvements  made  in  school  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
the  plan  and  method  of  the  examinations  themselves  account  for  this  gratifying  re- 
sult. 

In  the  present  state  of  preparatory  training  in  our  country,  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  options  should  be  allowed  becomes  a  serious  one;  and,  as  it  appears  at 
this  date  that  Harvard  is  prepared  to  go  very  far  in  this  direction,  it  is  well  to  in- 
quire into  the  effect  of  the  options  already  allowed. 

In  1882-83  it  was  found  desirable  to  change  somewhat  the  requirements  in  physics. 
('The  object  of  this  change,"  says  the  dean  of  the  college  faculty,  "  was  not  merely 
to  secure  a  better  training  in  physics  through  the  use  of  better  text  books,  but  also 
to  strengthen  the  elective  group  in  physical  science,  which  has  proved  to  be  consid- 
erably easier  for  the  candidate  to  prepare  than  any  of  the  other  three  groups.  The 
difference  has  been  by  no  means  eliminated  by  this  change,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
state  of  the  instruction  in  physics  in  the  schools  will  not  justify  any  greater  increase 
at  present.'' 

In  the  report  for  I883-'84  the  dean  of  the  college  faculty  presents  several  tables, 
which,  as  he  says,  "  show  a  remarkable  steadiness  in  the  proportion  of  candidates 
offering  the  classical  and  mathematical  groups.  The  gain  in  these  subjects  this  year, 
at  the  expense  of  the  physical  science  group,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  change  in  the 
requirements  in  physics,  described  in  my  last  report,  which  first  went  fully  into  oper- 
ation this  year.    The  loss  in  numbers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  moro  than  made 
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tip  by  improved  qnality  and  training  of  the  candidates  who  have  persisted  in  pre- 
ferring this  department  in  spite  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  examinations." 

ELECTIVES. 

"  The  University  of  Virginia  is  founded,"  says  Professor  Venable,  "  on  the  elective 
system  in  its  broadest  sense."  Looking  back  over  the  sixty  years'  record  of  this  uni- 
versity, we  may  truly  say  that  the  system  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  doubtful  experiment 
in  this  country.  As  a  rule,  the  State  universities  have  followed,  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly, the  model  presented  in  Virginia.  The  time  at  which  Boston  University  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  were  founded  and  the  nature  of  the  work  they  proposed  led 
them  naturally  to  the  same  course. 

It  is  the  adoption  of  electives  on  the  part  of  colleges  that  from  their  foundation 
employed  "the  uniform  course"  that  has  caused  the  system  to  be  so  prominent  a  topic 
among  us  in  recent  years.  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  be- 
gan the  experiment  with  the  knowledge  before  them  of  what  it  had  done  in  Virginia 
and  Michigan  Universities  toward  meeting  the  difficulties  and  the  demands  that  beset 
modern  education ;  but  those  institutions  had  also  good  reason  to  know  that  the  sys- 
tem was  a  source  of  weakness  and  confusion  where  the  right  conditions  were  wanting. 
No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the 
colleges  specified  than  the  fact  that  they  have  ohanged  from  the  old  order  of  things 
to  the  new  without  any  sorious  disturbance  of  their  relations  with  preparatory 
schools,  students,  or  the  communities  upon  which  they  relied  chiefly  for  support,  and 
which  were  full  of  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  experience  of  the  colleges  that  have  recently  introduced  electives  confirms  that 
of  the  noted  institutions  in  which  no  other  system  has  been  known.  They  are  agreed 
that  up  to  a  certain  age  it  is  best  for  students  to  proceed  along  a  restricted  course  of 
study,  animated  to  the  best  efforts  in  their  power  by  the  expectation  of  definite  ex- 
aminations and  advancement  according  to  merit.  This  age,  it  is  allowed,  is  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  average  age  of  candidates  for  admission  to  American  colleges,  for 
which  reason  electives  are  not  generally  allowed  till  the  junior  year.  Harvard  has 
gone  further.    Says  Professor  Eliot,  in  his  report  for  1883-,84 : 

The  most  important  ohange  made  in  the  college  during  1883-^84  was  the  extension 
of  the  elective  system  to  the  freshman  year.  There  are  now  no  required  studies  in 
the  college,  except  rhetoric  for  one  year,  English  composition  (themes  and  foren- 
sics),  German  or  French  for  one  year  (whichever  language  was  not  presented  by  the 
student  at  the  examination  for  admission),  and  a  few  lectures  on  chemistry  and  phys- 
sios. 

In  other  words,  the  uniform  curriculum  has  given  way,  as  President  Eliot  expresses 
it,  "to  a  system  which  permits  a  free  choice  of  studies  and  which  prescribes  little  else 
than  the  number  of  studies  to  be  pursned  from  year  to  year  by  the  regular  candidate 
for  the  degree  and  the  order  in  which  graded  courses  of  instruction  within  the  same 
department  shall  be  pursued." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  final  steps  taken  by  Harvard  should  have  caused  some 
concern  among  college  officers  throughout  the  country.  An  examination  of  the 
courses  of  study  as  arranged  will  bring  to  light  several  particulars  in  which  the  sys- 
tem as  established  at  Harvard  differs  from  the  electives  allowed  elsewhere.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  has  pointed  out  that — 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  for  a  student  to  pass  through  Harvard  and  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  without  taking  any  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  political  economy, 
German,  or  even  English. 

With  reference  to  the  accepted  significance  of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
master  of  arts,  the  same  writer  says : 

Education  is  essentially  the  training  of  the  mind — as  the  word  educate  denotes — 
the  drawing  forth  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us.  This  it  should  especially 
be  in  a  university,  in  a  etudium  generale,  as  it  used  to  be  called.    The  powers  of 
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CLXIX 


StaiUHoal  tunmary  oftchooU  of  theology,  according  to  religion  denominaUon$. 


Denomination. 


Catholic 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Preibyterian  fNorth) 

Methodic  Episcopal  (North) . 

Congregational 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Christian..  ..••.....••.. ...... 

Xatenscd 

TJidrersaliat. ............. .... 

Methodist  Bpiaeopal  (8onth). 

United  Presbyterian 

Methodist  Prrtestant , 

FmWIO  BaptUt 

STevChnreh 

German  Methodist  Episcopal 
African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Unitarian 

Befonned  (Dutch) 

Cumberland  Presbyterian.... 

United  Brethren 

Merafian  .................... 

Wesleyaa 

Pnsbyterlan  (Sonth) 

gelioal 

Total 


0 


19 

19 

17 

15 

13 

12 

12 

5 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 


140 


i 

•SB 


a 


150 
96 
55 

86 

59 

70 

67 

23 

11 

21 

18 

8 

8 

16 

8 

8 

5 

2 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 


760 


*.  a 

c 

a 


1,214 

847 

O'-'O 

505 

548 

302 

223 

131 

50 

55 

81 

159 

56 

88 

64 

11 

81 


20 
28 
27 
82 
20 
12 
80 
11 


5,290 


The  foregoing  summary  shows  that,  in  general,  the  proportion  to  one  theological 
school  was  about  5  professors  and  37  students  and  that  there  were  about  7  students 
to  1  professor.  More  in  detail,  we  find  that  the  Protestant  German  schools  bad  nearly 
10  students  to  one  professor ;  that  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Baptist  seminaries  had  more 
than  8  students  to  1  professor ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  reported  somewhat  less 
than  8  students  to  1  professor ;  that  the  churches  called  Presbyterian  had  nearly  7 
itudents  to  1  professor ;  the  Congregational  bodies,  more  thau  5  students  to  1  profes- 
sor; the  Protestant  Episcopal,  less  than  4  students  to  1  professor;  the  so-called  "lib- 
eral Christians/1  about  3  students  to  1  professor ;  and  the  New  Church  school  about 
1  student  to  1  professor. 

The  summary  next  following  is  by  States,  and  shows  how  many  schools,  instructors, 
students,  and  volumes  in  libraries  and  how  much  property,  income,  &c. ,  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  clergymen  in  1883-^84. 
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natural  science,  I  would  have  occupied  with  work  determined  by  a  sense  of  fitness  in 
each  case,  except  that  some  time  must  be  given  to  the  continuance  of  the  6chool 
ot u dies  of  French  and  that  German  must  be  at  least  begun.  Attainment  of  the  de- 
gree should  be  dependent  not  upon  one  final  examination,  but  on  gradual  and  un- 
lorced  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  a  right  standard  of  knowledge  in  each  of  the  live 
chosen  subjects  of  study.  In  each  class  there  should  be  a  first  pass  ex  ami  nation,  based 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  class.  This  should  be  open  only  to  those  students  who  had  bceu 
in  regular  attendance  for  at  least  two  sessions.  Five  first  passes — four  of  them  being 
those  on  the  prescribed  subjects  —  obtained  within  any  period  not  shorter  than  3  years, 
with  a  witness  to  good  character  signed  by  the  5  teachers,  should.  THthnot  further 
examination,  entitle  the  student  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

The  choice  of  the  students  themselves  with  reference  to  studies  will  have  great 
effect  in  ultimately  determining  the  measure  of  electives  and  the  relation  and  sig- 
nificance of  degrees.  We  have  already  sufficient  data  on  this  subject  to  show  the 
prevailing  tendencies,  but  I  can  do  no  more  at  this  time  than  call  attention  to  what 
is  indicated  by  the  record  of  degrees  conferred,  as  set  forth  in  Table  XV  and  in  state- 
ments in  the  abstracts  of  the  respective  States,  appendix,  under  the  head  of  Snperior 
Instruction. 

The  remaining  movements  that  have  been  marked  features  of  our  recent  college 
history,  namely,  the  establishment  and  growth  of  graduate  departments,  the  arrange- 
ments for  special  students,  modes  of  discipline,  and  physical  culture,  I  must  pass  over 
for  the  present.  The  last  named  topic  will  be  treated  in  extenso  in  a  circular  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  this  Office  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agrioultnre  and  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries,  according  to  the  census  of  1880: 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 

Agriculture. 

Manufacture*, 
mechanics, 
and  mining. 

States  and  Territo- 
ries. 

Agriculture. 

Manufacture*, 
mechanics, 
and  mining. 

880,630 

3,485 

216,656 

79,886 

13,639 

44,026 

28,508 

17,849 

1,464 

68,731 

482,204 

8,858 

436,871 

831,240 

803,557 

206,080 

820,571 

205,306 

82,180 

90,927 

64,973 

240, 319 

181,535 

839,938 

22,906  | 

7,874 

11,838 

118,282 

47,406 

116,091 

9,101 

14,148 

15,887 

8,436 

86,167 

6,532 

205,570 

110,127 

69,941 

86,819 

61,481 

80,681 

72,662 

85,337 

870,265 

130,913 

89,789 

18,146 

855,297 

4,512 

90,507 

4,180 

44,490 

59,214 

14,189 

877,460 

860,937 

897,495 

27,091 

801,112 

10,945 

294,602 

294,158 

859,317 

14,550 

55,251 

264,099 

12,781 

107, 578 

195,901 

1,639 

109,774 

8,022 

18,256 

13,281 

New  Hampshire' .... 

68,087 

160,581 

Dakota 

New  York 

4,377 

Delaware ............ 

629,869 

District  of  Colombia . 

Ohio 

33,063 
242,294 

Georgia.. ...... ...... 

17,458 

628,277 

Illinois 

66,160 

19,698 

86,082 

80,346 

Utah «*. 

10,212 

26,214 

63,039 

7,296 

26,288 
86,510 

Wyoming 

1,689 

The  United  States 

7,670,493 

8,837,112 

AUD&er  or  instructors. 
Somber  of  students... 


ouv 


voo 


7,344  17,157 

I 


7V3 

17,614 


8,560 


ouv 
12,158 


10,919 


W9 

11,584 


12,709 


10,957 


1,  178 

14,769 
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Table  X. — Part  1.—  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  •■••«■ ...... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana........ 

Maine 

Maryland...... .« 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ...... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  ..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Eh  ode  Island .... 
South  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


U.  S.  Militf jy  Academy.. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  .... 

Grand  total *.. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

M 
5 
1 
1 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


47 


Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 


Scientific  department. 


1 
1 


49 


11 
2 
2 


0 
4 

6 

0 


7 
0 


7 
8 

7 


2 
8 


(a) 

(a) 

0 

0 

26 

(a) 

0 


79 


0 
0 


79 


i 
1 


o 
o 


*■*  •  - 

u 
e 

I 


.430 
76 
62 


218 

9 

58 


0 

Gi 
53 

0 
10 
56 

0 

(a) 

260 

74 

10 


72 
30 
41 


(a) 

«*) 
0 
0 
211 

<«) 
0 


0 
6 

0 
0 


(a) 


30 

312 

85 

25 

229 

18 

9 

85 

33 

20 

231 

18 

18 

391 

2 

1 

8 
3 
3 
2 


19 
0 


9 
20 
12 


1,493 


(•) 
0 
0 
0 
98 
0 
0 


0 
0 


452 

0 
0 


11 

4 

9 

6 

67  1 
12 
(a) 
14 
15 

5 


6 

18 

55 
13 
15 

4 
13 

(a) 
7 

(•) 
9 


143 
40 
76 
36 

362 

177 
(a) 

124 
19 
18 


184 


0 
7 
8 

173 
5 

(a) 
14 
4 
0 


46 

(a) 
81 


28 
54 

(a) 
(a) 
76 
90 
42 
(a) 
116 
(a) 
108 
22 
449 

«*> 
118 


640 


8,719 


48 
61 


1,493       452       649 


284 
247 


4,250 


1 
0 

0 
27 

4 


0 

0 


2 
15 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
0 
7 


0 
0 
8 


I 


400 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
0 


12 

40 

512 

96 


60 
60 


(a) 


0 
0 
6 
0 
(a) 


412 


81 


275 
0 
0 

200 

65 

0 


20 


0 
5 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
17 
62 


10 


3,004 


165 


412 


81 


3,004 


155 


a  Incloded  in  snmmary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  (Table  IX). 
b  Not  jet  organized. 
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Tablk  X. —  Part  1. —  Summary  of  statistic*  of  school*  of  science — Continued. 


Statea. 


Alabama...., 
arsanaaa..  . 
California..., 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 
Delaware .... 

Florida) 

Georgia..  •... 

DUboU 

Iadlina. ;... 
low§... 


Libra  rioa. 


i 


t* 


s      i 


£i  a 

8& 


J 


£ 


2,eo« 

(a) 
(a) 
500 

5,  000 
(a) 


S  © 

o  >> 


Property,  income,  &o. 


II 


■e  a, 
c  a, 

C  _ 

cs 

3.3  6 


V 


5*3 

<—  a 


o 
S 


230 

(a) 

<«) 
100 


(a) 


(•) 


2.500  <    $100,000 

;    i.r»o,ooo 

(a)         I 
75,000  !. 
200,  000  j 
(a)        I 


6 

a 

P 


II    1 


N 


3 


*  A 

•I 

4-  U 


I* 

s 

c  — 

fc  -  ° 

£2.2 
c  *- 

*£•? 

0>   ;-  p 


(*) 


$  253,  MO  ! 
130,000 
(a)       j 


$20,240  |. $30,000 

10,400     $1,600  |      7,  .'.00 


(a) 


Mj,  000 
(a) 


35,711 
(a) 


16, 145 


20,888 


0 


Kr&tacky 

Louisiana. .... .. 

MliM 

Maryland 

VaaMehusetts... 

Miekifan 

U'mnoaota , 

HiwlMtppi 

Xiwxiii ......... 

Hebratka , 

Xenda , 

Sew  Hampshire 
Kev  Jersey ...  .. 

SwYork 

ftnta  Carolina . 

Otto , 

Onjjoa.. ........ 

PeoBsylTaalA . . . 
foods  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 


4,100 

14,500 

2,730 

6,000 

5,007 

0 

17,000 

4,200 

2,500 

3,000 

6, 420 

(«) 
3,147 
2,700 
(«) 


30 
700 
404 


1,026 


0 

77 

100 

182 

144 

(a) 


14 
(a) 


750 


300 

800 

50 

0 

1,000 

300 

700 

0 

200 


188,000 
545.  000 
800,  000 
400,000 
145,  000 
100,  000 
300,000 
150,000 
100, 000 
6208,  000 
350, 000 
(a) 
228,000 
220,660 


247,  202 
820,  000 
840,000 
637.807 
474, 305 
165, 000 
318,313 
129.  300 
112,500 
6240, 044 
382,684 

(a) 
212, 150 
815,000 


17,304 
15,400 
17,000 
42,000 

32,038 
9,000 

14,  506  I 

7,678  I 

7,000  i 

613.768  • 

20,787  | 

(a) 
4,929 
18, 307 


1.000 

0,837 

1,608 

0 

680 

1,900 

0 

2,000 

4,5U0 

6888 

0 

(a) 

1,372 


14,000 
24,000 
20,000 

2,500 
10,  500 
1G.500 
10, 000 

6,500 

0 

610, 000 

82,  178 

(a) 
81,000 

7,500 

(a) 


Ttsai 

Vermont 

Vlrtfnia , 

WertVirirtnl* 


Total 


1,500 


660 


70,000 


80,000 


4,800 


2,000 


(•) 
<•> 
2,400 
400 
8,500 
(a) 
27,000 
(a) 
1,200 

<•> 
4,190 

(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 
82 
100 


(•) 


(a) 
100 

(a) 
20 

(«> 
1,747 

(a) 

(a) 


TT.i  Mnttory  Academy . . 
U.S.  Kara!  Academy 


Grand  total. 


119,608 


6,006 


2,850 

(a) 

2,000 

<•) 
150 


<•) 
800 


11,400 


29,834 
23,026 


172,463 


609 

729 


6,434 


11,400 


(a) 
(«) 
1,200.000 
15,000 
451,616 

<*) 
212,000 

<•> 
230,000 

(o) 
600,000 

(a) 

(«) 


6, 644, 276 


(a) 

(•) 
637.841 

75,000 
600,000 

50,000 
190,750 
405,000 
209,000 


427,899 
(a) 
(a) 


7, 418, 296 


1, 357, 390 


7,901,666 


7, 418, 295 


(a) 

(a) 
84,000 

6,000 
80,000 


(a) 
(a) 

0 
1,200 

0 


0 
fa) 

21,850 
2,600 

0 


11,100 
24,410 
14, 280 

8, 130 
25,671 

(a) 

(•) 


447,009 


(a) 

i 

(a) 

(a) 
(•) 


42,430 


17,500 

0 

80,000 

11,463 
(«) 
(a) 


878,879 


6318,658 
0 


447, 009     42, 430 


697,037 


a  Included  in  summary  of  statintics  of  universities  and  colleges  (Table  IX). 
6  Financial  report  of  one  institution  only. 
sCaagrmakuud  appropriation. 
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Table  X.— Part  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


• 

s 

1 

«M 

o 
u 

i 

'A 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
0 
1 
4 

43 

Preparatory   de- 
partment. 

Soientiflc  department. 

i 
1 

h 

«m  « 

O 

u 

9 

a 

p 

* 

o 

*• 

• 

8 
3 

o 

i 

2 

Students. 

• 

a 

o 

© 

I 

p 

o 
a 

1 

Students. 

i 

State*. 

4 

6 

«i 

1 

i 

p 

o 
o 
u 
a 

1 

6 

E 

p 

8 

es 
P. 

P 

M 

o  p 

Number  of  other 
arahipa. 

California ...... 

26 

8 

5 
7 
3 

48 
17 
24 

20 
27 

Illinois 

4 
8 

74 

45 

111 

(a) 
10 
14 
35 
78 
18 

101 
10 
24 

284 

(a) 

60 

77 

220 

3.745 

453 

2.078 

27 

270 

13 

10 

20 

7 

13 

196 

7 

New  HamTMihlre ............. ....... T 

6 
10 
12 
0G 

0 
3 

17 

New  York 

•  •  •  • 

44 

Ohio 

12 

4 

187 

21 

10 

8 

22 

12 

50 

5 

103 

Total 

4G5 

8 

428 

7,381 

84 

70 

58 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

States. 

Number  of  yolnmes  in 
general  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

Number  of  volumes  in 
society  libraries. 

•3  % 

P  c 
p  0* 

pi 

Amount  of  productive 
funas. 

Income  from  prodno* 
tive  funds. 

Receipts  for  the  last 
year  from  tuition  fees. 

Receipts  for  (he  last 
year  from  State  ap- 
propriation. 

300 
340 
680 

25 
529 

$30,000 
25,000 

$0 
500 

$21,000 
10,000 

« 

• 

(•) 

Illinois 

100,000 
154,000 

5,000 

6500,000 

$30,000 

6,206 
(a) 

80 

165,000 
(a) 

1,405,052 
(a) 

70,748 

11,450 

(a) 

5,000 

2,540 

26,100 

44.445 

(«) 

2,000 
5,000 

27,400 
2,000 

48,000 
3,000 
5,240 

10,000 
300,000 

175,000 
500,000 

10,600 
30,000 

iMewversey  .....■•••••••... 

100 
800 

0 

Ohio  

• 

1,250,000 
250,000 

2,680 

411,000 

20,000 

250,000 

782 

Virginia 

208 

300 

20,000 

1,200 

8,000 

30  000 

Total 

105, 166 

4,422 

300 

1, 465, 000 

4, 100. 052 

142.548 

08  617       fil  MM 

a  Included  In  summary  of  statistics  of  universiUea  an&  cuWw^ca  I'ftitaita  VSL\. 
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The  schools  reported  in  Table  X  show  bat  little  change  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report.  In  Part  1,  which  includes  the  schools  endowed  with  the  national  laud  grant 
of  1862,  one  new  school  is  noted,  viz,  the  Florida  State  Agricultural  College.  This 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  organized. 

In  Part  2  of  the  table,  7  new  schools  or  departments  are  reported,  while  2  tabulated 
in  1882  no  longer  appear. 

A  total  increase  of  6  in  the  number  of  schools  reported  in  Table  X  is  thus  shown* 
is  compared  with  1882. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  that  appear  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  table  have 
been  mentioned  in  my  previous  reports  as  either  contemplated  or  about  to  be  or- 
ganised. 

Since  1882,  the  numb  sr  of  instructors  in  the  schools  of  Table  Xhas  increased,  while 
the  number  of  students  shows  a  slight  falling  off. 

The  schools  of  the  class  here  presented  have  been  fully  described  in  my  previous 
Annual  reports  and  in  the  special  report  published  by  the  Office  in  1882.  Moreover, 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  recent  examination  and  report  by  foreign  commissions 
deputed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  the 
loading  nations.  Their  general  status  is,  therefore,  well  understood  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Table  X,  in  summary  and  appendix,  and  the  notices  of  the  individual  schools  under 
the  head  of  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  in  the  abstract*  of  the  appendix, 
set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  the  present  condition  of  these  institutions  and  the 
slight  changes  that  have  occurred  since  my  last  report.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
nysalf  to  the  notice  of  a  very  few  particulars. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  record  in  respect  to  scientific 
snd  technical  instruction.    As  early  as  1824  provision  was  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  organization  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.    The  same  year 
witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.    These  were  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  of  a  few  years  by  the  scientific  department  of  Virginia  University, 
the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College,  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  8chool  of  Harvard  University,  all  organized  before  the  close  of 
1818.    The  significance  of  these  dates  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  recall  that  the 
bole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  Paris,  was  not  founded  until  1829  and  that 
tbs  school  of  design,  from  which  has  developed  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
Gnat  Britain,  with  its  system  of  schools,  museums,  and  grants,  was  not  in  operation 
Ware  1837.    The  department  itself  was  formally  created  in  1856,  or  6  years  prior  to 
the  land  grant  by  our  Federal  Government  which  made  the  movement  in  the  United 
Btstss  toward  special  training  for  the  arts  and  industries  truly  national.    The  com- 
pleteness with  which  certain  of  the  schools  have  been  equipped  and  the  wisdom 
manifested  in  their  adaptation  to  special  conditions  indicate  that  we  have  had  in  our 
midst  men  well  qualified  to  direct  this  new  development  in  education. 

i  few  of  the  many  favorable  comments  of  foreign  authorities  on  this  snbjeot  will 
mffiee  to  show  how  thoroughly  these  provisions  are  appreciated  abroad : 

Dr.  Kerr,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  senior  inspectors  of  schools,  in  a  public  address  de- 
fireied  in  November,  1883,  after  an  account  of  the  leading  institutions  of  Germany, 
which  he  had  just  visited,  added  that  he  believed  the  finest  science  school  of  the 
world  was  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  following  December,  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
itadents  of  Finsbnry  Technical  College,  Professor  Huxley  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  American  aide  of  the  Atlantic  there  was  a  people  of  the  same  stock,  blood, 
race,  and  power  as  the  lfoglmlif  who  would  run  them  harder  than  any  competitors  had 
hitherto  done. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Sheffield  the  same  month  with  reference  to  forming  plans  for 
S  proposed  frmh™^1  department  in  connection  with  Firth  College,  Mr.  Mundella 
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stated  that  a  friend  of  his  who  had  jnst  visited  the  United  States  and  inspected  the 
means  for  technical  education  existing  there,  had  formed  the  conclusion  "  that  there 
is  more  skill  and  intelligence  in  American  industrial  pursuits  than  there  is  in  onr 
English  industrial  pursuits," 
In  his  report  on  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mather  says: 

The  preeminence  of  the  Americans  in  many  branches  of  mechanical  industry  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  character  aud  scope  of  the  education 
iu  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  discover  what  provision  has  been  and  is  being 
made  for  technical  and  industrial  training.  The  provision  made  for  science  teaching 
in  the  many  universities  and  colleges  not  directly  technical  in  their  character,  in  the 
various  States,  has  also  required  my  attention,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  pass  at  once  into  the  industrial  arts  after  leav- 
ing college.    •    *    • 

The  act  of  Congress  in  conservating  forever  a  large  portion  of  the  territorial  wealth 
of  the  nation  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  and  scientific  education  is  a  sagacious 
scheme  of  statesmanship.  There  is  provided  in  every  State  at  least  one  centre  from 
which  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  State  in  scientific  in- 
dustry may  radiate.  That  many  of  these  colleges  have  drifted  from  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  authors  of  the  act  is  only  a  temporary  evil.  The  tide  has  set  in  the 
other  direction  now  and  the  marked  success  of  those  colleges,  suoh  as  in  New  York 
State,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  &c,  in  the  direction  of  technical  instruction,  is 
gradually  leading  to  the  conversion  of  all.     *     *     • 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  technical  and  science  schools 
that  there  exists  in  America  a  certain  number  of  high  class  institutions  for  technical 
and  scientific  training  in  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineering.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  these  branches,  judging  from  my  own  observation,  there  is  nothing  better  of 
the  kind,  though  such  institutions  are  more  numerous  at  present  in  Europe.  The 
advantage  in  the  training  in  the  best  of  them  is  its  practicalness.  The  students  feel 
that  careers  are  open  to  them  if  only  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  applying  their 
knowledge ;  hence  their  ambition  is  excited  and  every  one  of  them  appears  to  be 
working  for  a  definite  purpose.  There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  these  students. 
Some  of  them  are  poor,  but  they  must  have  shown  marked  ability  in  order  to  get  the 
advantages  of  the  free  or  partially  free  Instruction.  Thus  a  limited  number  of  clever 
sons  of  work  in  gm en  have  the  road  opened  up  for  a  thorough  scientific  training,  if 
they  can  afford  to  give  the  time.    *    •    * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  owes  much  already  to  the  schools  which  exist 
for  technical  education,  though  not  actually  helping  the  artisan  class.  Many  hundreds 
of  young  men  have  been  furnished  from  these  sources  for  the  superintendence  of  rail- 
way works,  mining  operations,  machine  shops,  and  the  textile  industries,  besides 
chemical  works,  glass  manufactories,  building  operations,  agriculture,  &.o.  1  have 
met  in  almost  all  the  manufactories  1  have  visited  —  from  mining,  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacturing, through  all  the  mechanic  arts,  up  to  watch  making  and  sewing  machine 
manufacturing — evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  technical  schools. 

These  are  views  upon  whioh  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell,  but  there  is  another  and  leas 
flattering  side  to  the  record  which  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  ignore.  The  schools  en- 
dowed by  the  national  land  grant,  of  1862  are  often  and  very  appropriately  desig- 
nated as  "  colleges  for  the  people,"  by  which  we  are  evidently  to  understand  the 
people  who  are  not  likely  to  become  classical  scholars  or  scientific  experts  and  spe- 
cialists. A  few  of  these  schools  are  found  among  what  Mr.  Mather  terms  "high  class 
institutions  for  technical  and  scientific  training  in  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering ; "  but  the  majority  must  fulfil  the  purpose  suggested  in  the  words  of  Hon. 
Justin  L.  Morrill  in  his  speech  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  laud  grant  act: 
11  They  must  be  institutions  accessible  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  sons  of  toil."  To 
this  end  they  should  be  so  coordinated  with  the  common  schools  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts that  the  pupils  who  have  finished  the  course  in  these  may  be  ready  for  admis- 
sion to  the  colleges,  in  which  they  should  receive  training  suited  to  their  probable 
careers  In  life. 

The  instruction  which  these  eobools  offer  is  at  present  too  theoretic  and  follows  too 
closely  the  model  of  the  classical  college.  So  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  want  of  the  material  equipment.  The  training  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  languishes  from  various  causes.  Competent  men  are  not  easily  found 
to  organise  and  conduct  these  departments,  and  in  many  States  the  rural  population 
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have  little  faith  in  the  utility  of  the  training,  especially  the  agricultural  training; 
so  that  the  provision  which  the  colleges  are  able  to  make  for  this  branch  is  not  prop- 
erly appreciated.    When  State  aid  is  withdrawn  from  an  agricultural  college  on  the 
plea  that  such  colleges  are  not  required,  as  has  been  done  in  one  instance,  and  when 
the  labor  of  ordinary  farm  hands  is  prised  above  that  of  the  graduates  from  agricult- 
ural schools,  young  men  have  small  inducement  to  pursue  the  courses  of  training.     It 
rests  chiefly  with  the  schools  themselves  to  remove  these  hindrances  to  their  successful 
operation,  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  gradual  advances.    In  several  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  agricultural  colleges  or  departments  of  colleges  have  passed  the 
time  of  severest  trial  and  have  gained  an  assured  position  among  the  agenoies  that 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  development  of  the  local  resources.    In  every  such  case  it 
will  be  found  that  the  colleges  have  had  to  create  the  sentiment  that  now  operates 
for  their  support  and  progress.    This  has  been  done  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
men  who  joined  to  scientific  knowledge  practical  experience  in  farming  and  through 
cooperation  with  State  boards  of  agriculture  and  other  associations  which  brought 
the  schools  into  intimate  relations  with  the  farming  population.'   In  Kansas,  farmers' 
institutes  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  college  have  proved  of  great 
idvantage.     Experimental  stations  established  in  a  few  States  have  done  much 
toward  counteracting  the  low  estimate  in  which  "  scientific  farming"  is  held, and  it 
it  desirable  that  their  number  should  be  increased. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  was  a  subjeot  of  earnest  and  prolonged  discussion 
before  the  London  International  Conference  on  Education,  which  has  been  several 
times  referred  to  in  these  pages.  On  the  general  proposition  of  the  practicability  and 
the  valuable  results  of  such  teaching,  the  delegates  from  the  various  nations,  with 
fery  lew  exceptions,  were  agreed. 

Mr.  John  Wrightson,1  M.  R,  ▲•  c,  f.  c.  s.,  called  attention  to  the  perfect  unanimity 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  which  form  a  complete  curriculum  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge, as  shown  by  the  syllabuses  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  of 
toe  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  of  the  Institution  of  Surveys, 
and  of  every  agricultural  college  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  was  In  the  methods  by  which  the  general  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in 
the  SBveral  countries  represented' that  differences  were  observable,  and  as  these  meth- 
od! were  explained  in  detail  and  the  results  set  forth  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
conviction  that,  where  the  teaching  of  agriculture  fails,  it  fails  not  from  the  want  of 
knowing  what  to  do,  but  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  do  it  or  the  want  of  the 
Wary  relations  between  the  teaching  agencies  and  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  was  ably  represented  in  this  discussion  by  Prof.  N.  S. 
Townabend,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  whose  explanation  of  the  work  which  he 
baa  conducted  in  that  institution  was  received  with  deep  interest. 

Commenting  upon  certain  of  the  papers,  the  chairman,  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers,  ob- 
wrred,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  that — 

Professor  Townshend  himself  was  evidently  a  practical  farmer  before  he  became  a 
teacher;  and  if  we  could  only  get  practical  farmers  to  become  teachers  of  the  science 
of  agriculture,  or  rather  of  all  those  sciences  which  went  to  make  up  the  great  art  of 
agriculture,  he  for  one  should  say  that  we  had  indeed  arrived  at  a  condition  far  in 
advance  of  anything  which  existed  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  it  is  not  easy  in  this  country  to  find  men  possessing 
inch  qualifications,  but  here,  as  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  essential  to  the  successful 
teaching  of  agriculture. 


1  President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton ;  lecturer  in  the  Normal  Sohool  of  Science}  exam- 
fair  ia  agtloollnre  for  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Departs* 
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TABLE  XI.  — SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1874  to  1H84, 
inclusive  (1883  omitted),  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


Number  of  institutions. . . 
Number  of  instructors  . . . 
Number  of  students 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

113 

123 

124 

124 

125 

133 

142 

144 

145 

579 

615 

580 

504 

577 

600 

633 

624 

712 

4,856 

6,234 

4,268 

8,065 

4,320 

4,738 

5,242 

4,703 

4,021 

i 

1884. 


140 

7:»o 

5,200 


The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  clergymen  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, in  1880,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  clergymen  to  the  whole  population  was  1 
to  781. 

Clergymen  according  to  the  centus  of  1880. 


8tates  and  Territories. 


Alabama , 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Distriot  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

• 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine •,. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Number. 


1,215 
26 

040 


234 

1,055 

180 

208 

250 

420 

1,747 

80 

4,208 

2,409 

2,468 

1,676 

1,900 

852 

1,008 

1,178 

2,897 

2,148 

1,182 

1,304 

2,658 


States  and  Territories. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

The  United  States 


Number. 


58 

744 

35 

646 

1,654 

81 

6,701 

1,500 

4,893 

250 

6,388 

335 

1,165 

1,858 

2,161 

48 

671 

1,758 

128 

805 

1,715 

18 


64,698 


Next  follows  a  summary  of  theological  schools  for  1883-'84,  by  religious  affiliations, 
showing  for  each  denomination  the  number  of  schools,  professors,  and  students. 
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Statistical  summary  of  schools  of  theology,  according  to  religious  denominations. 


Denomination. 


Itaxun  Catholic 

Bsptirt 

EragaHcal  Lutheran 

Pnrijterisn  (North) 

Mttadist  Episcopal  (North) . 

Congregational 

Prattftaat  Episcopal 

Ckittian 

fefaned 

Uatanslist 

tfoweetarian 

Mrtbodist Episcopal  (South). 

raited  Presbyterian 

Xtthodlst  Protestant 

Aw  If  ill  Baptist 

dtvChuron ......  ...«•..  *•• . 

Gmbsb  Methodist  Episcopal 
Africsn  Methodist  Episcopal 

Utftvisn 

Warned  (Dutch) 

Cfiaberiaad  Presbyterian.... 

United  Brethren 

aonrien  .......«••. ......... 

Wsjlsysa 

Pnsbjterian  (South) 

twasslieal  Association 

Total .. , 


o 

-1 

p  * 

2 

a 

c 
c. 

S 

c 

s 

© 

a 

C 

u 
i. 

c 

3 

• 

« 

a 
& 

•3 

19 

15G 

1 

,214 

19 

9G 

S17 

17 

55 

C'JO 

15 

80 

093 

13 

59 

548 

12 

70 

392 

12 

67 

223 

5 

23 

131 

4 

11 

50 

3 

21 

55 

3 

18 

81 

3 

8 

159 

3 

8 

50 

2 

10 

33 

2 

8 

01 

2 

8 

11 

2 

5 

81 

2 

% 

2 

7 

20 

6 

28 

6 

27 

4 

3*2 

4 

20 

4 

12 

8 

30 

3 

11 

146 

760 

5,290 

The  foregoing  summary  shows  that,  in  general,  the  proportion  to  one  theological 
Khool  was  about  5  professors  and  37  students  and  that  there  were  about  7  students 
to  1  professor.  More  in  detail,  ire  find  that  the  Protestant  German  schools  had  nearly 
10  students  to  one  professor ;  that  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Baptist  seminaries  had  more 
than  8  students  to  1  professor ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  reported  somewhat  less 
than  8 students  to  1  professor;  that  the  churches  called  Presbyterian  had  nearly  7 
students  to  1  professor ;  the  Congregational  bodies,  more  than  5  students  to  1  profes- 
sor; the  Protestant  Episcopal,  less  than  4  students  to  1  professor;  the  so-called  '•  lib- 
eral Christians, "  about  3  students  to  1  professor ;  and  the  New  Church  school  about 
I  student  to  1  professor. 

The  summary  next  following  is  by  States,  and  shows  how  many  schools,  instructors, 
students,  and  volumes  in  libraries  and  how  much  property,  income,  &c,  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  clergymen  in  1883^64. 
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Table  XI. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology. 


States. 


§ 

.a 
S 

0 


t 

A 

:    a 

t 

i  .2 
i  -*? 

© 

* 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Disk  of  Columbia . . 

Total 


* 
4 
2 

2 

4 
17 
8 
5 
6 
8 
2 
5 
7 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
5 
12 
4 
18 
14 
4 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 


I 

o 

& 

o 
O 


4 
21 
10 
72 
25 
11 
15 

8 

0 
69 
62 

8 
14 

5 
18 

6 
39 
71 

8 
53 
86 

9 
84 
13 
24 
26 

9 


Students. 


146  750 


«2 

8 
p< 

"8 
* 

o 

a 
« 


3 

10 


L3 


4 
6 
5 

►  •  •  « 

5 

16 

16 

t 

6 


2 
1 

19 
24 

•  *  •  ■ 

18 
27 

»  m  •  < 

9 

9 

1 
1 


u 

M 

B 

a 

0 

§ 

&4 


85 

12 

8 

131 

163 

609 

49 

64 

214 

41 

50 

466 

281 

51 

"72 


c  e 

Ua  £ 

.8  8 

<0  "  B 

a** 

s  «*  fe 
»  £ 


I 

! 

1     sic) 


149 
54 

315 
668 

62 
308 
498 

69 
200 

28 
161 
297 

74 


2 

5 

13 
1 


5 
18 


5 
28 

i  ■  •  * 

6 
10 


6 

12 


187  ,5,144 


146 


115 
1 

121 
1 
2 
4 


11 

8 

157 

8 


212 

178 

5 

122 

86 


ft 

0 

Qi 

e  . 

C  cZ 
Cm 

"go 
38 


1 


Libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c 


s 


* 


J 


7 
4 


37 


98 


6 
83 

1 

7 
84 
51 

5 
14 


80 


89 

184 

3 

58 

66 


46 

28 


1,095 


10 


41 
42 
14 


790 


2,400 
10,000 

2,000 
41,000 

1,275 
42,165 

7,217 

A 

80,500 


150 
1,600 


400 
727 
225 


204 


18,300 

36,700  I 

63,200  ' 

7,200 

8,000 


10,400 

700 

97,881 

184,807 

2,500 

36,000 

104,050 

24,500 

2,500 

600 

27,700 

25,480 


700 
150 
1,484 
255 
850 


736,465 


50 

150 

2,296 

8,414 

200 

830 

3,312 

100 

100 


a 


a  a 

sic 


9 
9 

I 


$22,000 
104,000 

18,000 
125, 000 

50,000 


340,098 
20,000 


551,800  >1,  097, 653 
45,000        46,000 


14,590 
68.500 


36,204 
878,295 


105, 000 

85,000 

635,269 


199,000 


27,714 
1,200 

67,236 
4,000 
6,142 

28,809 


13,141 
1,200 
1,814,626  '  106,779 


120,000 


140,000 


L  009, 000 
2,063,577 


842 
7,140 


29,129 


407,000 

345,000 

45,000 

116,000 


75,000 
214,000 


6,857,796 


85,952 
160,000 


3,100 
12,000 


40,000 
8,500  ; 
1,562,015 
2, 21X991 


460,000 
649,028 


700 

89,008 

128,607 


I 


25,023 
64,684 


48,000 


200 


278, 740       17, 100 

65,000  !      8,000 

I      2,000 


9, 790, 131 


586,856 


TABLE  XII.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this  Bu- 
reau each  year  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive  (1883  omitted),  with  the  number  of  in* 
structors  and  number  of  students : 


Number  of  institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Number  of  students ... 


1874.   ,  1875. 


38 
181 


43 
224 


2,585  !  2,677 


J_ 


1876. 


42 

218 

2,664 


1877. 


43 

175 
2,811 


1878. 


50 

196 

3,012 


1879. 


49 
224 

3,019 


1880. 


1881. 


48 
229 

3,134 


47 

229 

3,227 


1882. 


48 

249 

3,079 


1884. 


47 

268 

2,  OH 


Comparing  the  number  of  clergymen  and  of  lawyers  in  1880  (64,698  to  64,137)  with 

the  annual  attendance  on  divinity  schools  and  on  law  schools  for  a  series  of  years,  ai 

shown  above,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  lawyers  of  the  Union  do  not  obtain  their 
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professional  training,  or  the  theoretical  part  thereof,  from  their  professional  schools, 
to  any  such  extent  as  do  clergymen  from  schools  of  theology.  The  tabular  compari- 
son below  is  prepared  from  the  summaries  given  in  my  report  for  1880 ;  it  shows  the 
annual  attendance  upon  theological  and  law  schools  from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

8,204 
1,722 

8,851 
1,876 

8,838 
2,174 

4,356 
1&85 

5,234 
2,677 

4,268 
2,664 

8,065 
2,812 

4,320 
3,012 

4,738 
8,019 

5,242 
3,134 

Imisof  theology  students 

1,482 

1,875 

1,664     1,771 

2,557 

1,604 

1,164 

1,308 

1,719 

2,108 

It  is  to  be  remembered  farther  that  nearly  all  the  religions  denominations  now  favor 
a  preliminary  collegiate  education  for  their  clergy  and  that  the  course  of  theological 
study  in  most  schools  is  three  yean  in  duration ;  the  law  schools  usually  require  but 
two  years  of  study  before  graduation,  and  most  of  them  do  not  require  advanced 
preparatory  training. 

A  very  large  number  of  lawyers  do  not  attend  law  schools,  except  for  one  session ; 
many  do  not  attend  at  all ;  these  elasses  "read  law  "  in  the  offices  of  members  of  the 
bar.  This  is  often  thought  to  be  advantageous  because  it  makes  the  young  man  early 
familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lack 
of  liberal  culture  and  of  thorough  historical  study  of  the  law  is  a  hindrance  to  almost 
mry  kind  of  real  success ;  men  may  make  money  under  such  circumstances,  but 
they  seldom  grow  up  to  the  full  standard  of  legal  stature,  lacking,  as  they  must,  the 
humane  nutrition  of  general  culture.  Many  of  the  objections  urged  against  an  elec- 
tive judiciary  might  be  set  aside  without  hesitation  if  the  laws  of  the  State  should 
require  of  every  candidate  for  the  bench  good  evidence  of  his  thorough  preliminary 
and  professional  training  and  the  attainment  of  at  least  his  fortieth  year. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  lawyers  in  each  State  and  Territory  in 
1830,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year.  In  the  Union,  as  a  whole,  the  pro- 
portion of  lawyers  to  the  whole  population  was  as  1  to  782. 

Lawyer*  aocordfag  to  ike  cen$u»  of  1880. 


8tatM  and  Territories. 


Ariiona  .. 
Arkansas. 

Califoraia. 
Colorado.. 


*  * • »••••* mmmmmm i 


Dakota 

Dataware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia , 

Idibo 

Shads 

Indian* , 

Iowa .... 

Kansas ........ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana...... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Xaaaachiisetts. 
Michigan 


Number. 


Ubslaaippi 


798 

118 

745 

1,899 

807 

796 

800 

137 

018 

806 

1,432 

61 

4,026 

2,904 

2,610 

1,492 

1,981 

828 

725 

1,087 

1,984 

2,097 

906 

620 

2,907 


States  and  Territories. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tenneasee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin i. 

Wyoming 

The  United  States . 


Number. 


77 
840 
119 
382 

1,567 
128 

9,459 
772 

4,489 
311 

4,992 
287 
614 

1,506 

2,109 
119 
424 

1,355 
113 
629 

1,198 
84 


64,187 


// 
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• 

% 

O 

u 

% 
B 

3 

47 

i 

is 

OB 

o 

•9 

o 
<3 

Students. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c 

• 

States. 

u 

a 

s 
a 

■•a 

'   a 

a- 

I 

Present     students    who 
havo  received  a  degree 
in  letters  or  science. 

Graduates  at  the   com- 
mencement of  1884. 

. 

n 
a 

o 
u 

Increase  in  the  last  school 
year. 

13 
0 

a 

a 

^   . 

a  » 

c  to 
P  a 

*-§ 

• 

I 

Amonnt    of    productive 
funds. 

Income  from  productive 
funds. 

5 

« 
es 

t. 

a 

s 

Alahsiinft  .  * ..-.».  •■  - 

3 
12 

2 
17 

8 
23 

6 
44 

7 

19 

9 

2 

36 

86 

9 

21 

50 

8 

1 

California 

136 
69 
10 

184 

20 

42 

8 

39 

$100, 000  '  *?  coo 

8,000 

• 

10,000 

600 

$7 

Illinois ........... 

fl 

Indiana  .......... 

200 

3,000 

110 

Iowa ............. 

172 
24 

41 
2 

120 
8 

20 
16 
15 

136 

350 

7 

9 
7 

24 
5 
6 
7 
4 

23 
3 
6 
5 
2 

10 
2 
5 
1 
5 

23 

75 
63 
342 
307 
12 
48 

25 

176 

58 

"Maryland 

400 

19,900 

4,240 

800 

$10,000 

4 

Massachusetts . . . 

205,460 

14,805 

ID 

13 

14 

850 

120 

1 

500 
36 

102 

101 

5 

78 

52 

138 

218 

6 

34 

160 

6,159 

53 
112 
292 

30,000 

4? 

North  'Carolina. . . 

2 

Ohio 

64 
31 

4 
50 
18 

2,912 

300 

2 

500 

246 

4,700 

6 

Pennsylvania  .... 

South  Carolina... 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Texas 

246 

125 

1 

Virginia 

8 

West  Virginia  ... 
Wisconsin 

86 

192 

4 

24 
38 

1,400 

1 

Dist.  of  Colombia 

10,000 

800 

6 

Total ?. 

269 

2,686 

677 

817 

52,969 

1,601 

40,000 

825,460 

28,205 

182 

TABLE  XIII.— SCHOOLS  OF    MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,  AND  PHARMACY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medici 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1874  to  1884,  inolni 
(1883  omitted),  with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students: 


Number  of  institutions . 
Number  of  Instructors . 
Number  of  students  . . . 


1874. 


99 

1,121 
9,095 


1875. 


106 
1,172 
9,971 


1876. 


102 

1,201 

10,143 


1877. 


106 

1,278 

11,225 


1878. 


106 

1,337 

11,830 


1879. 


114 

1,495 

18,821 


1880. 


120 

1,660 

14,006 


188L 


126 

1,746 

14,586 


1882. 


184 

1,946 

15,161 


18 


2 

15 
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This  summary  for  1684  does  not  show  the  entire  number  of  these  schools  in  existence 
during  the  time  mentioned,  bat  only  those  that  answer  the  inquiries  propounded  by 
thiB  Office. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Tenth  Federal  Census  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  1880  pursuing  the  vocations  to  which  this  table  has  or  should  have  intimate 
and  practical  relation : 

Summary  shouHng  the  number  of  physicians,  Burgeons,  dentists,  and  pharmacists  in  the 

United  States  in  I860. 


State*  aad  Territories. 


Albans 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Dataware 

Ditfriet  of  Colombia 
florid* 

utOTgia......  ....... 

Idaho 

Hflaota 

Tid^M 

ion 

Kama 

Kentocky 

Louisiana........... 

Miiao 

Maryland 

autachaaetts 

WcbJpa 

Minnesota .......... 

Mlinsalppl 


§  . 

c  a 

H 


1,552 

71 

1,802 

1,851 

570 

852 

212 

217 

428 

374 

1,995 

51 

5,899 

4,993 

3,035 

1,064 

2,085 

1,033 

069 

1,551 

2,845 

2,924 

914 

1,682 


3 
53 


167 

7 

79 

413 

94 

243 

25 

34 

75 

68 

205 

8 

778 

452 

870 

178 

240 

146 

198 

253 

717 

480 

157 

146 


S 


250 

27 

314 

836 

299 

366 

119 

85 

186 

87 

333 

13 

2,835 

1,663 

1,318 

831 

828 

330 

333 

537 

1,311 

1,180 

314 

296 


States  and  Territories. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

The  United  States 


r3 

a 

■  o 

•gts 

■  9 

.a 
Ph 


4,550 

77 

807 

134 

010 

1, 595 
80 

9,272 

1,860 

6,393 
425 

7,042 
390 
910 

2,688 

8,003 
139 
G59 

1,898 
152 
939 

1,549 
30 


85,671 


I 


408 

13 

93 

21 

139 

325 

8 

1,809 

167 

895 

75 

1,425 

85 

116 

218 

246 

26 

132 

215 

18 

92 

264 

4 


12, 314 


J9 


.a 


1,750 

33 
388 

68 
101 
856 

23 
8,469 
196 
655 
157 
2,784 
179 
148 
452 
700 

41 
169 
3C0 

86 

183 

661 

8 


27,700 


Remembering  that  the  total  population  of  the  Union  in  1880  was  50,155,783,  we  sea 
that  the  proportion  thereof  to  the  number  of  medical  men  in  the  Union  was  as  584 
to  1;  to  the  number  of  dentists,  as  4,073  to  1 ;  and  to  the  number  of  pharmacists,  as 
1,811  to  1. 

The  next  following  summary  shows,  by  8tates,  for  1883,  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  training  of  students  wishing  to  enter  these  professions,  the  number  of  students 
Attending  them,  &o. : 
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Tablk  XIII.—  Summary  of  Ptalifitics  of  xchoote  of  mcilhlne,  of  dentistry,  and  of  p\(iniia<;f. 

Students. 


States. 


8 


I 

S 

a 


L  Medical  and 

SUBGICAL. 

1.  Regular. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentuoky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Xew  Hampshire. . 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania 

South  Carolina  ... 

Tennessee) 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Diet  of  Columbia. 


Total 

2.  BcUttic 


California.... 

Georgia , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Missouri ..... 
Nebraska  .— 
New  York.... 
Ohio  ••••••.., 


Toua. 


1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

8 
5 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
8 
2 
1 
9 
2 
9 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 
2 
8 


88 


a 
© 

u 
u 

a 


c 
O 


9 

15 
30 
25 
17 
87 

132 
72 
84 
45 
16 
19 
60 
71 
64 
29 

122 
80 
12 

230 
8 

187 
12 

109 
20 
64 
19 
24 
44 


1,506 


Libraries. 


a 

P 

g 


© ... 

s  *  s 

5 

•0 

"•»  £ 

e  ° 


80 

29 
120 

48 

81 
804 
870 
244 
802  | 
714  ' 
217 
180 
638 
289 
459 

62 
608 

86 

76 
2,085 

88 
872 

40 
1,087 

86 
579 
230 
188 
201 


10,600 


10 

7 

16 

18 

14 

8 

8 

9 

9 

94 


81 

62 

159 

81 

84 

81 

16 

102 

251 

767 


t* 


r       © 


i 

g 

6 

si 

o  •■■» 

•*•*  o 

t8fl 

s 
•o 

2 

a 


3 

3 ; 

15  ! 


.! 


84 

7 

134 

27 


173 


88 

4 

108 


1 
80 


20 


774 


8 

9 


81 


43 


12 

13 

15 

5 

9 

112 

284 
90 

113 

247 
56 
83 

206 
65 

137 
7 

216 

7 

42 

640 


287 
11 

846 
23 

242 

101 
47 
48 


8,409 


9 

17 
60 
10 

7 
15 

1 

19 
83 

2lT 


8 

s 

1 

I 


Propei  ty,  iucotuo,  &.c. 


2 

•**  • 

-"8 

a  ft 

I 


I 

4) 


5 

u 


a 
a 
o 

E 

< 


• 


So 


9 

§ 

c 


500 

100 

200 

50 


5,000 
148 


300 
4,000 
1,000 
4,100 


2,100 
100 
175 

2,120 
150 

1,900 

7,142 
500 

5,500 
100 

5,640 


1,150 


41,975 


47 
600 

60 


600 


1,197 


50 


25 


100 
12 


150 
92 


150 
600 
100 


1,279 


11 
100 


111 


$150,000 

15,000 

100,000 

0,250 


110,000 
245,000 


to 


$0 
0 


I 


80,995 


5,000 


0 
2,500 


51,200 

75,000 

80,000 

25,500 
101, 000 
3.000  'l73,547 

30,000 

110,000      0 
124,000 

10,000 

40,000 
606,500 

40,000 

284,000 

8,000 

865,000 

20,000 

56,300 


1.968 


500 


1,000 


2,656,750 


20,000 
10,000 
76,000 


2,000 


45,750 
80,000 

232,750 


6,000 
262,000 


135,597 
0 
2,500 
0 


618, 139 


0 
150 


10,094 


0 
800 


7,842 

0 

130 

0 


20,979 


H 

©  Z. 

a 

§1 


84.000 

750 

7,141 


4,195 
8,500 

65,197 

365 

6,  £00 

45,500 

21,405 
9,244 
2,200 

51,433 
3,192 
2,860 

46,745 


5,834 
76,559 

4,000 
41,985 

3,200 
56,007 

5,691 
18, 1 50 

0,  COO 


2,822 


503,225 


0 
0 


2,710 
8,650 
7,000 
455 
1,500 
6,500 


5,302 
20,000 

47, 117 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  of  ftalisttra  of  school*  of  medicine,  <fc — Continued. 

Libraries,     i  Property,  income,  &c. 


n)   %7UJ  4  J  241 J  8,020      310      175, 200  \    4, 000 


200      &4.W 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  <fc. — Continued. 


States. 


TOTALS. 

Medical  and  sur- 
gical: 

Regular 

Eclectic 

Homoeopathic 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical . . 

Grand  total . . 


i 


o 


88 
9 
13 
18 
17 


145 


I 

! 

i 


1,506 

94 

212 

350 

73 


2,235 


Students. 


§ 


10,000 
707 

1,207 
955 

1,711 


15,800 


u 


*£5 


I 


774 
43 
67 


957 


s 

e 

■*-»  o 

fa 

p 


8,409 
211 
480 
826 
241 


4,617 


Libraries. 


t 


% 


i 

s 


41,975 
1,197 
3,300 
6,505 
8,020 


61,087 


1,279 

111 

145 

28 

810 


1, 


Property,  income,  Sec 


6 

I 

•38 

•sS 

d 


$2,656,750 
232,750 
826,000 
104,500 
175,200 


8,495,200 


I 

I 


o 

3 

1 
S  a 


0 

a 
8 


§618,139 


$20,979 


4,000 


022,139 


200 


21,179 


Is  ■* 

^  a 

o 


in 
« 


$503,225 
47,117 
57, 105 
83,505 
34,969 


725,921 


r£sum£  of  census  statistics. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  census  of  1880  reported  254,520 
persons  as  engaged  in  the  duties  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
dentists,  and  pharmacists.  In  other  words,  the  learned  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity  number,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  one-two-hundredths  of  the  entire 
population.  The  size  of  this  report  forbids  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  proportion 
of  these  professions  to  the  populations  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

I  can  only  spare  space  here  for  an  example  of  some  tabular  studies  respecting  the 
distribution  of  pharmacists  in  1880  between  the  urban  and  other  parts  of  the  States. 
In  the  following  table,  the  number  of  pharmacists  in  the  urban  parts  of  each  State  is 
assumed  to  be,  to  the  urban  population,  as  1  to  1,500,  while  in  the  States  that  showed 
as  a  whole  a  larger  proportion  of  pharmacists,  the  proportion  of  urban  pharmacists  to 
urban  population  is  calculated  to  be  as  1  to  1,000. 
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Summary  showing  the  number  and  population  of  municipalities  containing  4,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  the  rural  population,  and  the  estimated  number  of  urban  and  rural  pharma- 
cis($  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  census  year  1880. 


State  or  Territory. 


bUftirote... 
Colorado.... 
CottMrtieat 
Delimit... 

florid* 

(tafia..... 

Qisoit , 

latitat 

low* 


Kentucky 


Miiat.... 

Maryland. 


Michigan 

Miaatwte.... 

Miulwlppi 

MiMOQli 

fcbruka 

Xerada .?.... 

Vow  Htonpehiro 

KewJaney 

far  York 

Berth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Ortroa 

Pauwylrania 

Bbodelilasd 

Sooth  Carolina, 

teoaeane 

Teui 

'  QTDOnt. ............ 

Tbjiala 

West  TirglnJa 

Wiieoaaln — ... 

Ariiotta 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 

Idaho 

Montana. 

Vewlfozioo 

Washington ......... 

TTfoniag 


Ho  United  State* 


8.3a 

a  « 
-  *», 

SOB1-, 


•5  O  QW 


4 

1 

10 

4 

20 

1 

3 

6 

88 

27 

19 

10 

11 

8 

14 

5 

57 

27 

8 

4 

14 

4 

4 

8 

28 

58 

4 

46 

1 

M 

14 

8 

5 

11 

5 

11 

4 

20 

1 


1 
8 


Urban. 


Population. 


68,351 

13,138 
844,004 

60.715 
885,500 

42,478 

24,385 
118, 080 
844,462 
827,248 
201,800 

84,700 
281,720 
231,296 
185,900 
864.034 
1,175,139 
863,230 
129,567 

28,084 
605,903 

61,879 

23,884 

91,400 

586,547 

2,726,367 

40,152 
892,114 

17,577 

1,658,528 

213,600 

66,180 
104,904 
116,896 

87,800 
178,177 

47,846 

272,788 

7,007 


159,871 


6,635 
261887 


12,936,110 


*  1  to  1,600  inheWfcu?*, 


F*F3?r 


Phannaeiate. 


•89 

09 
6844 

660 

•224 
•28 
alO 
a79 

6844 

6327 

6202 

685 

•al54 

6231 
•90 

•242 
61,175 

a285 
•86 
al9 

6606 
662 
624 
•61 

6687 

18,726 

•26 

•595 

618 

•1,105 

•142 
•44 
•70 
•77 
•25 

•119 
•82 

•182 
•5 


6160 


•4 

•18 


11,068 


BnraL 


Population. 


1,204,154 

789,387 

620,690 

184,612 

287,200 

104,130 

245,106 

1,423,200 

2,233,409 

1,651,058 

1,422,815 

911,189 

1,416,870 

708,660 

618,086 

670,009 

607,946 

1,283,707 

651,206 

1,103,513 

1,682,477 

400,528 

88,383 

265,591 

2,356,504 
1,869,696 
2,806,948 

167,191 

2,624,868 

62,981 

929,897 
1,487,466 
1,476,858 

284,486 
1,834,448 

670,611 
1,042,764 


185,177 
17,768 
82,610 
89,159 
112,980 
117,126 
75,116 
20,789 


87,219,673 


Pharmacist*. 


hi  to  1,000  inhabitanta, 


211 

805 
492 


142 

57 

71 

254 

1,491 

1,386 

1,116 

746 

674 

99 

148 

294 

186 

945 

228 

279 

1,244 

836 

44 

180 


748 

170 

60 

189 

1,679 

87 

104 

882 

628 

144 

241 

161 

749 

22 

119 

96 

16 

88 

19 

28 


16,60 


i 
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TABLE  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  fonnd  the  statistics  of  the  examinations 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  tl 
year  1881. 

TABLE   XV.— DEGREES. 

The  following  summary  shows  for  1883  the  nnmber  and  kind  of  degrees,  in  cour 
and  honorary,  that  were  conferred  in  the  United  States.  The  nnmber  of  degre 
noted  as  conferred  in  theology  does  not  really  represent  the  nnmber  of  graduates  i 
that  faculty,  because  many  of  the  best  schools  mention  in  their  graduation  cert i float 
no  particular  degree  as  conferred  on  the  graduate.  All  such  cases,  whenever  they  ci 
be  ascertained,  Bhould  be  classed  as  bachelors  of  diviuity.  As  most  of  these  grad 
ates  were  also  preliminarily  educated  in  a  classical  collegiate  course,  ending  with  tl 
bachelorship  of  arts,  and  as  they  usually  receive,  three  years  later,  the  mastership  < 
arts  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  have  no  need  of  a  professional  degree. 

Table  XV.— Statistical  summary  of  all  degree*  conferred. 


Obahd  total 

Total  in  classical  and  sci- 
entific colleges. 

Total  In  colleges  for  wo- 
men. 

Total  in  professional 
schools. 


Alabama 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 


Arkansas 

Classionl  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

California 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 
Professional  schools 

Colorado 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 


! 


OlO,  801 


o 

I 


i 
S 


511  3,587 


s 

w 


I 


06,820 
4844 

08,137 


407  2,827 

4   768 

10    • 


155j  1, 179 13 
165   1,13513 

44 


118 


85 


14 


01 


38 
68 


83 


88 


«109 


•74 
86 


13 


13 


20 


17 


17 


25 


17 


17 


25 


E 


hi  i 


3 


I 
g 


i   !  i 

827  38     41   2  6372  2^3 
82436     16   2   240   100 


12 


25 


6123 


i 


4, 808  6.  915 


1,434   8  783 


7  2,874  3  182 


I 


I 


25.. 


14 


25 


6 


6 


6i  1 
1 


3       1 


8 


13   li 


13   1 


47 


2 
~2 


15.. 


a  Includes  72  degrees  not  specified.  c  Includes  52  degrees  not  specified. 

b  26  of  these  were  ordained  as  priests  daring        d  Includes  20  degrees  not  specified. 

the  year ;  there  were  also  501  graduates        «  Includes  3  degrees  not  specified. 

npon  whom,  in  most  cases,  diplomas  were 

conferred. 
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Table  XV.—8tati*tical  eummairy  of  all  degree*  conferred— Continued. 


CosxtcnctJT 

CI&Mical  and  sdratlfio  col- 
leges. 

DtUWABI • 

CUatkal  and  aetentiflo  ool- 

mbvs. 

GlOtGU 

flaailoal  and  eoientine  ool* 


CoScgea  for  women. 
Profraatonal  schools 


Illsoib 

Clsenoel  and  eolantlno  ool- 


CoBegea  for  women. 
Professional  schools 


IlDUZl 

Clanks!  andaolentino  ool* 


voflsgee  for  women. 
Professional  schools 


Iowa, 


DittloaJ  and  sclaatino  ool» 
Ufts> 

Colleges  tot  women , 

ProfosalopsI  schools 


riawtoal  and  anion  tlflo  ool 

lege*. 
Colleges  far  women , 

KmrcKT •• < 

Claadoal  and  aolantlneeol- 


Colleges  for 

Profwsrinnal sohoola  ....... 

Loouuxa..... ••••«... 

Cliaitoal  and  ■otairtlflo  ool- 


Colleges  for 


I 


14 


14 


14      * 


14      » 


m 


64 

190 
02 


M 
Hi 


225 
&5 

1i 


11 


3 


149 


86 


111 


W 


8 


8 


898 


412 

18 

471 


262 


145 


16 
102 


435 


32'      212 


95       100 


7 
1 


18 


23 


oi  •  •  •< 


76, 


75 


o418 


•118 


10 


10 


107 


96 


11 


78 


6 


8 


10 


76 


88 


14      193 


14 


75.... 


148 


117 


69 


64 


48 


10 


03 


98 


38 


86 


70 


70 


i 


51 


I 


61 


35 


35 


18 


26.. 


86 


84 


96 


90 


19 


86 


11 


11 


27 


87 


8 


8 


t 


88 


28 


46 


W 


2 


19 


18 


12 


fl  n 


129 


87 


489 


46 


444 


12 


10 


10 


102 


109 
U6 


87 


250 


81 


225 


3 


42 

~42 


21 


91 


o 


4 
4 


120,  8 


120 


8 
1 


2 

"i 


70 


70 


10 


10 


•lnotodssldsfrosnotanedfls4 
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Table  XV.— Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Con  tinned. 


1 
i 
3 

1 

| 

i 

1 

1 

1 

l 

III 

1 

i 

1 

§ 

III 

1 

1 

B 

M    "~ 

181 

IS 

110 

■ 

ID 

1 

8 

83 

[ 

147 

M 
U 

■ 

IB 

8 

8 

1 

= 

= 

"~M 

95 

IS 

2 

10? 

•u 

an 

78 
10 

1 

1" 

8 

a 

College*  tor  woman 

8 

Bie 

655 

•J.. 

"'." 

3B 

2 

- 

113 

M 

u 

158 

" 

2 

lent*. 
College*  tor  women 

. 

■ 

j 

g 

111 

-H 

I7i.. 

ClnHluI  ud  vAkb  tiflc  col- 
lege* 

S3 

H 

117 

K,  8 

13 

T 

= 

88,      1 

24'... 

St.. 

2 

IS       1 

:' 

": 

lap* 
ColUffN  tor  woman 

e 

,! 

, 

7 

18 

8 

Mj      8 

SS| 

Wtt[~K 

18 

8 

College*  for  women 

IS 

= 

=T3 

= 

_ 2 

-1      * 

5 

a 

Cludonl  and  acScntitlo  col- 
lege* 
Collecu  for  womeD 

1-6     12 

a 

22 

i 

87 
8 

4 

1 

' 

a 

* 

2W 

288 

= 

: — ! — 



8 

w. 

. 

1 
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10 

17 

2 

8 

^ 

42 

Cla**Lo*l  and  *aie»tUlo  col- 
College*  brwwta 

138     IS        74 

10 

1? 

2 

3 

2 

42 

| 

t  Include*  4  degree*  not  epscined. 
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Table  XV. — Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 
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O 
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• 
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5 

• 
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c 

t    g 

3  a 

IlW  JfeRSXY 

208 

146 

2 
2 

54 

54 

i 

8 

4 

i 

3 

— 

— 

' 

Clinical  *™i  scientific  col- 

200 
8 

10 

146 

i 

4 

8 

lege*. 

8 

•  - 

__ 

~16 

77 

SiwTouc '. 

061,490 

35 

318 

8 

123   1 

29  A 

-• 

645* 

803 

1R5    7 

— 

Classical  ^iyi  y1j|n^^rt  col- 
Profrasifmal  schoola  ....... 

a  996 
6 

35 

818 
6 

8 

123 

i 

28 
1 

8 

7 

16 

355 

•  • 

155j  7 

0488 

"" 

638 

•  •  •  • 
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1 

~Ti 

16 

^^^ 

I 

*<*th  Cakouxa 

90 

66 

1 

7,.. 

3 

•  - 

5|      8 

4 

n^Mtlrtl  and  Mboitillfl  col- 

09     1» 

42 
24 

1 

7 

■  ■ 

15 

6 

8 

4 

Mg08L 

27 

8 

1 

» • .  • 

57 

0 

= 

~i 

Ono 

ay 62 

313 

94 

85  9 

16     31 

443   1 
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__ 

I 

Clasafoa]  and  fKrifmttto  ool- 

o521 

25 

437 

54 

2 

1 

9 
9 
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16 

9 

•  •  •  • 

85 

85 

7 
2 

1 

l 

16 

81 

70 

6 

MgOSL 
Pmfia^aA^p]  schools  ....... 

9 

373 

i 

64 

4 

12 
12 

= 

8 
8 

Onooa 

32 

8 

— 

1    2 

11 

1 

— 

— 

Clastf «al  and  ecientlflo  ml- 

32 

8 

4 
16 

2 

11 

Jsges* 

. 

8 

— 

taWLYAXIA 

«823 

!tt 

261 

104 

9  6 

•  - 

19     25 

386 

81 
31 

6 

i 

i 

Classical  and  scientific  ool- 

Jsges* 
Collets  for  woman ........ 

«503 
15 

SB 

247 

13 

1 

16 

104 

•  • 

9 

6 

1 
2 

25 
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-  • 

6 

3051.... 

19 
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13 

l 

l 
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71       2 
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•  • 

7 

~1 
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ClMwrical  and  aolentific  col- 

71      2 

64 

7 

1 

1 

leges. 

South  Cahouha 

105     10 

i 

66 

6 
6 

12 

1 

23 

'••|      4   3 

— 

C1»m*c*1  mid  scientific  ool- 

48 

84 

23 

10 

.... 

82 
84 

12 

1 

4   3 

tefes. 
Colleges  (or  women 

i 

^m*i»%»fonsJ  flohoola 

23 

1 

__ 

^■FIBIEB .    . 

4615 

27 

198 

6 

83 

-• 

4 

1 

13 

•    13 

1      208 

1     50   G 

1 

i 

^•■^flil  and  Mlmtillflflolr 

•857 

/185 
23 

27 

71 
127 

6 

83 

•  ■ 

4 

13     13 

185 

1 

50,  6 

leges. 
CoOeces  for  women    ..n.*. 

^*^ffniimal  schools  . ...... 

23 

^^ 

55^522 

i 

=3 

17 
»Inehidaa26 


not  specified, 
a*  prieeU  doling  the 


d  Includes  9  degrees  not  specified. 

•  Inolude*  1  degree  not  specified. 

/Inoiodat  6*  dugr— ■  not  •pacified. 
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Tabu  XV.—StattoHcal  nmmar$  of  all  degre*  conferred— Continued. 


Tkxab 

Classical  and  aolentiflo  col* 

lege*. 
College*  tor  women 

Tbrmoht 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 
College*  for  women 

TmonriA 

Classical  and  soientino  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  school* 

Wist  Yibodiu 

Claaaical  and  aoiantinc  col- 
lege*. 

Wiboombik 

Classical  and  sciantlnoool- 
legea. 

College*  for  women 

Professional  aohool* 

DlSTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Claatloal  and  adanttflo  ool- 

lags* 
Professional  ttthfrflls  ••••••< 

WuRorormr  Tbiiitobt 

Classtoal  and  aolanttfloool- 


8 


I 


82 

"27 

5 

134 


14 


122     14 


2.. 


14 


10 

4 

15 


13 


a 


212     16 


128 

58 

38 


16 


18 


18 


156 


8 


108 


61 


62 


! 

8 

w 


13!      8 


8 


146      7 

o  •«•• 
5.... 


•  158 


1105 


18 


8 


72      2 


67 


11 


11 


» 


8 


18 


5 
5 


t 

o 

I 

1 


i 


a 

8 


V 

8 


1  1 


4|  2 

4~i 


S 

g 


t 

8 


9 
P- 

O 

a;. 


i 


101       8! 


101       8 


8 


8 


48' 


48 


4    2'. 

_> l_ 


4  2 


47 


14 


83. 


3 


8 


441  1 
1 


44 


•  Inolndat  t  dsgrae*  not  8paoins4 
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Table  XVI.— Summary  of  ttaiistic*  of  additional  public  librarie$for  1883-'84. 


State*  and  Territories. 


California.. 

Colorado 

Cooaectleat 

Ddswax* 

Georgia 

Dlmols 

Tii^Uy> 

Iowa ................ 

KaDSSS  , 

Kentucky.. 

Maryland 

Miisarhnsstts 

Michigan 

MhUMSOtS  .....••••  • 

Mississippi 

Missouri.  ......  ..... 

Nebraska 

Hersda _.... 

Hew  Hampshire) .... 
Hew  Joxssy  ••••■•••• 

Hew  York •• 

North  Carotin* 

Ohio 

Oregon  ............. 

PennsylTsnia ....... 

State  Island 

Sooth  Carolina...... 

Ti 

Te: 

veriDout. .... ........ 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Arizona 

District  of  Colombia 

Idaho 

Montana..... , 

Washington — 

Total 


I 


a 

0 


s 

13 
6 

26 
1 
4 

SO 
9 
8 
8 
4 
2 
6 
5 

IB 

87 
1 
S 
5 
6 
1 
8 
6 

88 
1 

14 
8 

88 

16 
8 

a 

i 

6 
8 

4 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 


i 

s 

I 

u 


fc 


1,050 
27,006 

7.200 
48,810 

3,000 

2,800 
83,560 
21,453 
19,037 
18,668 

2,225 

1,700 
18,602 

7,074 
40,776 
88,555 
12,826 

1,900 

5,100 

7,827 
800 

2,216 

18,058 

100,887 

1,000 
16,181 

1,530 
80.154 
20.057 

2,150 
000 
800 

6,106 
16.436 

4.400 

4,500 
21,350 

1,200 

4,000 

two 


t« 

a 

St 

t 


t 


h 


50 

8,145 

1,370 

8,269 

70 

617 

2,077 

5,390 

1,024 

1,850 

265 

200 

702 

585 

8,630 

5,073 

2,574 

180 

405 

2,574 

20 

60 

1,140 

18,854 


700 

181 

4,055 

1,648 

260 

80 


1,008 
660 
690 
150 
1,830 
50| 
100  I 
50  ! 


»  s 

•e  8 

It 

o  3 

r 


82,556 

2,419 

131,408 

•  • • ••• • • ■ 

200 

27.744 

86.432 

19,100 

6,229 


25,770 

2,056 

05,639 

144,343 


2,400 

210 

1,800 

450 

7,800 

14.414 

245,659 


6,164 


12,900 

61,745 

726 


0 
1,500 


12,191 

0 

8,274 

2,000 


864  i    628, 821  I      67, 804       936, 922 


80 


2,600 

1,150 

100 


10.400 
1,912 


20,000 

74,830 

1,650 

0 

0 


0 
0 


18,710 


4,000 
1,000 


0 

0 

0 


6,200 
0 


o 

a 
8 

a 

i 


Yearly  expenditure. 


88,815 


18,662 
85 

180 
5,111 
6,456 

600 
1,844 


820 

410 

6,867 

13,457 


120 

580 

1,012 

0 

164 

8.455 

26,034 


1,139 


2,600 
4,611 


l8a 


0 

o 

227 

900 

1,250 


150 
600 


62,726 

75 

4,661 

80 

270 

4,374 

3,120 

1,452 

1,962 

40 


487 

440 

8,190 

7,920 


245 

620 

320 

50 

140 

1,267 

9,693 


1,275 


8,351 

1,924 

60 

00 

0 

263 

687 

1,035 

8 


50 
100 


T3 
<2 


85,842 


5,988 
5 

100 
2,283 
8,270 
2,316 

926 


re 

250 
1,460 
7,098 
2,300 


640 

0 

75 

8.173 

8,484 

0 

80U 

55 

85 

8,125 


0 

16 

8.660 

1,200 

1,500 

2,500 

100 

600 


142, 552  ,  101, 339  ,   61. 036 


57,625 
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Adding  the  totals  of  the  preceding  summary  to  those  of  the  summaries  of  1 

1881, 1880,  1879,  1878, 1877,  1876,  and  of  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries, 

lished  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see  also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educe 

for  1675,  p.  cvii),  we  have  the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reporter 

Total  number  of  public  libraries  reported,  each  having  300  volumes  or  up- 
wards   4 

Total  number  of  volumes 13,66S 

Total  yearly  additions  (2,133  libraries  reporting) 59€ 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (1,0-8  libraries  reporting) 10,899 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,905  libraries  reporting)  .............  §7,014 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (1,247  libraries  reporting) 1, 592 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (1,212  libra- 
ries reporting) 697 

Total  yearly  expenditure  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (1,039  libra- 
ries reporting) 857 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximi 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very 
siderable  increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Pi 
Libraries  or  the  increase  of  the  472  libraries  embraced  in  the  Reports  of  the  Con: 
sioner  of  Education  for  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879, 1880, 1861,  and  18ti2-'83,  from  the  i 
thereof,  to  the  present  time. 

The  above  table  gives  the  statistics  of  384  libraries  not  included  in  my  previoi 
ports.    The  total  number  tabulated  from  1875  to  1884,  inclusive,  is  4,503. 

The  Bureau  has  now  in  progress  a  work  on  libraries  that  is  intended  to  supplei 
the  special  report  published  in  1876.  Some  topics  not  treated  in  that  publicj 
will  be  presented  and  the  subjects  therein  considered  will  be  brought  down  to  da 

TABLE  XVII.— SCHOOLS  FOB  NURSES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  nurses  in  the  United  States,  ac< 
ing  to  the  census  of  1880 : 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa —.. 

Tffinwfiif  .............. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. .., 


Number. 


181 
8 

82 
884 

62 
483 

16 

56 
185 

40 
397 


8tates  and  Territories. 


533 
125 
129 
81 
270 
416 
277 
422 
1,695 
253 
124 
400 
891 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington...,. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

The  United  States 


Num 


The  following  summary  of  Table  XVII  show*  the  principal  points  of  interes 
specting  the  n  a»eV  training  schools  in  this  country  t 
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Table  XVII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 


Name. 

1     • 

0 

d 

Present    number 
of  pupils. 

$ 

! 

& 

Total  number  of 
pupils  sinco  or- 
ganization. 

© 

o 

*.2 

ss 

-   -i  to 

O 

1 

18 

aO 

1 

i 

J          &23 

2  ,  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  Haven.. 

8 

34 

15 

150 

i            73 

S 

Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Chicago  -  -. 

(c) 

42 

14 

67 

14 

4 

flower  Mission  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Indian* 

1           *' 
i 

spoils. 

5 

Rnlfi mnrft  Training  Scbn-.l  far  Nurses  (Woman's  Med- 

7 

ical  College  of  Baltimore). 

i 

1 

Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

18 

61 

a25 

101 

i         668 

7 

Boston  Training  School  for  Nones  (Massachusetts 
General  Hospital). 

16 

60 

13 

360 

124 

8 

Training  8ohool  tat  Nurses  (New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children),  Boston. 

tfl 

17 

8 

«170 

*72 

9 

Farrand  Training  School  far  Nurses.  Detroit -. 

8 

12 

12 

10 

MinnesotaCoUege  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

7 

Minneapolis. 

11 

Northwestern  Hospital  Training  School,  Minneapolis. . 

8 

4 

2 

7 

2 

12 

13 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (Orange  (N.  J.)  Memorial 
Hospital). 

1 

9 

6 

14 

5 

14 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Ladies'  Hospital 
Association,  Pateraon,  N.  J. 

8 

6 

2 

7 

2 

15 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Nurses  (Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital). 

16 

28 

aS 

45 

612 

16 

Long  Island  College  Hospital  Training  School,  Brooklyn 
New  York  State  School  for  Training  Nurses,  Brooklyn 

10 

17 

« 

7 

7 

65 

65 

IS 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (Brooklyn  Homoeopathic 
Hospital). 

8 

16 

0 

16 

*8 

19 

Buffalo  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses.. 

/10 

20 

7 

60 

24 

20 

Charity  and  Maternity  Hospitals  Training  School,  New 
York. 

10 

42 

22 

235 

127 

& 

Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  York. . . 

0 

25 

aid 

48 

620 

25 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (Bellevue  Hospital),  New 
York. 

6 

64 

27 

105 

23 

Training  School  of  New  York  Hosnltal 

8 

88 

13 

90 

74 

24 

Rochester  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. . . 

7 

17 

04 

38 

61 

25 

8 

6 

3 

12 

3 

26 

Nurse  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

20 

y20 

100 

77 

27 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (Blockley  Almshouse), 
Philadelphia. 

28 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Bhode  Island  Hos- 
pital, Providence. 

20 

8outh  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Charleston. 

A2 

10 

10 

30 

Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Burlington,  Vt 

6 

20 

45 

81 

Total 

8 

18 

4 

43 

11 

168 

670 

221 

1,855 

1,009 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa*  s  Since  the  formal  organisation  of  the  school  in 

«  >n  for  1882-'88.                                  -  •  •  September,  1872. 

a  Orainates  of  1888.  /  Bight  of  these  are  lecturers  in  the  spring  course. 

6  Not  including  the  graduates  of  1884.  a  From  January,  1888.  to  July,  1884. 

•Medical  staff  of  hospital  A  Alto  4  medlnal  ieoturar* 
iWitbMtarpiefUohuwn. 
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Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


States  and  Territorial. 


Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ....... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee ••  • . . 

Texas 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Dakota , 

District  of  Columbia 


Total 


Instructors. 


j 


1 


4 

8 

9 

4 

18 

6 

88 

18 

18 

10 

8 

8 

5 

16 

23 

18 

8 

5 

17 

8 

5 

89 

8 

17 

a 

46 
8 

8 
6 

9 

10 

6 

16 

1 

16 


486 


! 


I 

a 

a 
to 


0 
o2 
0 
1 
2 
8 
1 
7 
8 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
10 
1 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


2 

a 

i 
i 

8 


o68 


Number  under  instruc- 
tion during  the  year. 


63 

60 

128 

47 

194 

89 

686 

828 

275 

190 

168 

50 

39 

145 

197 

311 

130 

8 

811 

116 

82 

1,861 

114 

606 

26 

666 

83 

68 

131 

96 

79 

66 

257 

23 

112 


30 


23 


83 

27 

80 

48 

120 

74 

51 

38 

843 

243 

175 

153 

162 

113 

102 

88 

94 

74 

28 

22 

20 

19 

81 

64 

101 

96 

169 

142 

70 

60 

8 

2 

189 

122 

74 

41 

47 

85 

781 

580 

59 

55 

278 

227 

11 

15 

892 

264 

16 

17 

26 

32 

79 

52 

62 

36 

48 

86 

87 

29 

165 

92 

15 

8 

96 

16 

o   - 

o 

>   • 

cs  a 

cS 

"i 

s 
a 


o 
H 


200 
500 

266 

65 

2,396 

1,785 
1,496 


369 

838 


41 

473 

402 

1,067 

336 


942 

211 

82 

3,880 


2,152 
76 

2,277 

45 

185 


654 

201 

827 

28 

494 


d7,022      4,032  i    2,948      22,615 


a  One  of  these  is  a  mute. 

6  One  of  these  represents  the  Chicago  system  of 
deaf-mnte  schools,  to  which  belong,  besides 
the  Deaf-Mute  High  School,  three  primary 


This  includes  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
an  organization  within  the  Colombia  Institu- 
tion. 

Includes  47  of  whom  the  sex  is  not  reported^ 
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Table  XVIII.— Summary  of  itatistiu  of  institution*  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — Conti u ue<L 


a  Including  department  for  the  blind.  /  Includes  Income  from  other  ■oaroee. 

h  For  eilarleo  ;  alao  $85  a  quarter  per  capita  lor  g  Territorial  appropriation  for  pnpiU  from  Wash- 

oarrent  expenaea.  ington  Territory, 

t  for  two  jeara.  *  Territorial  appropriation, 
tflafiradeoeomeinoome  from  other  State*.  i  Congreeeiontl  appropriation 

i  Iaamdat  feoome  horn  board  of  papUa. 


CLXXXVHI    REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 
Table  XIX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado........ 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  . .......... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tionislana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Total 


' 


§ 

.0 

o 
I* 
Sf 

B 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


81 


a 


°  i 

c  • 

JB 

c 

s 


3 
16 
c3 
c2 
15 
36 
24 
30 
19 
24 

4 
18 
82 
26 
11 
14 
21 

9 

98 

11 

y25 

4 
83 

4 
19 
27 

7 

4 
26 


616 


.2 

8  . 
©  a 

0.* 

is  *- 


*« 


2 

5 
0 

»  •  •  ■ 

4 
2 
4 
8 
3 
8 
4 

11 

87 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 

13 
7 

•7 
1 

18 
2 
4 
0 
4 
0 
2 


155 


4 

a 

0 
0. 

o 

h 

a 

0 


29 

•  40 

34 

10 

61 

136 

128 

125 

72 

78 

22 

87 

124 

50 

86 

37 

90 

28 

367 

60 

190 

12 

170 

14 

66 

99 

41 

86 

77 


■8 


2,319 


S 

CB  tJD 

s  a 
0.0) 
o  o« 
P.© 

..  • 
V  © 
©  0 

u  • 
o 

.0 

a 

0 


75 
190 
118 

10 
217 


Libraries. 


700 
500 
186 


60 

406 

1,076 

99 

76 


569 

54 

1,925 


1,244 
17 

1,186 

59 

263 


<tOO 

79 
333 


0,728 


Property,  income,  Ac. 


I 

•o 
> 

o 

u 

a 


200 


(a) 


1.000 
516 

2,070 

1,200 
500 

1.3C0 
800 
750 

6,695 
975 


490 
1,500 

250 
5,256 

500 


200 
2,250 


600 


250 

360 

1,700 


s 


«  u 

0_ 

~  c 
o 

s  « 

a 


75 


(«) 


100 

56 

100 


50 

100 

20 


504 
20 


69 
300 


50 


40 
100 


80 


20 
60 
75 


0§ 

•o  as 
e  & 
0  o. 
p  ca 

li. 
II 


(a) 

$20,000 

(a) 


75,000 

116,427 

354, 617 

850,000 

100,000 

100,000 

12,000 

839,400 

828,046 

78,000 

20,000 

50,000 

250,000 

20,000 

960,765 

(a) 
500,000 


0§ 

III 

6c<2 


(a) 
$12, 153 

(a) 


22,000 
26,750 
29,000 
82,586 
13,900 
19,256 

/10.000 
16,250 
80,000 

182,000 


206,000 

(a) 

80,000 
95,000 

(«) 
(a) 
175,000 


9,000 
28,000 

9,200 
93,452 

(a) 
54,000 

4,000 
48,500 

(a) 
18,000 
81,000 

(a) 

(a) 
18,000 


28,862 


1,839  4,230,254  647,047 


fed   . 

©±  £ 

e  °  * 

a**  3 

*£  5  » 

K 


«  el 

0->» 


l 


o 
H 


* 


o  c 

fr-s 


£ 


0*15,000 


(o) 


to 


875 

1,627 

e210 

3,278 

0 


1,000 

6,050 

17,312 


0 

0 

27,349 


0 
5,080 
(«) 


&A5.150 
0 


66,431 


10,274  $15,100 
(o) 


ef22,375 
28,377 
29,210 
35,864 
13,900 
28,550 
9,000 
81,900 
82,961 

132,000 


9,000 
28,000 

9,200 

129,705 

38,000 

54,000 

4,000 

87,342 

610,556 

13,000 

31,000 


11,373 
27,852 
28,696 
31,312 
13,900 
21,424 
10, 418 
18,649 
62,528 


8,443 


629,508 
25,000 


26,000 
9,000 
122,302 
(a) 

54,000 
4,000 

72,676 

(«) 
12,612 
31,000 

(a) 

(a) 
18,000 


913,722   599,283 


a  Reported  with  statistics  for  the  deaf  and 

dumb  (see  Table  XVIII  and  summary). 
b  For  both  departments. 
€  Instructors  only. 
d  Total  of  Items  reported. 


e  Cash  receipts  from  the  institution. 
/  In  State  warrants. 
g  Officers  and  teachers  only. 
A  Receipts  from  counties  and  individuals. 


SCHOOLS   FOB   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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Table  XX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  feeble-minded  youth. 


■si 

m  a. 
.23 

©  « 

i  ° 

ifl 


10 
11 

13 

13 
14 
15 

II 


California  Association  for  the  Care  and 
Tiaining  of  Feeble- Minded  Children. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles 

Illioub  Asylum  lor  Feeble-Minded  ChO- 
dren. 

Iiulana  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 

•  dren. 

Ion  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Family  Hone  School  for  Kenrons  and 
Delicate  Children  (Amherst,  Mass). 

Prints  Institntion  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-Minded  Yonth  (Barre,  Mass.). 

afisMchosetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

HiUnde  School  for  Backward  and  Fee- 
ble Children  (Fayville,  Mass.). 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbe- 
ciles. 

New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum  (custo- 
dial branch). 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

PenniyfoanJa  Training  8chool  for  Fee- 
Me-Minded  Children. 


Total 


9 


} 


19 

50 

27 

8 
10 
83 

9 
14 
16 


78 
113 


872 


Number  of  inmates. 


tf 


6 


4 

B 
& 


© 


(102) 
172 


160 


J         (17) 
\  70 


7 
46 

0 


101 
818 

845 


188 

8 

89 

82 
8 

28 

55 
8 

15 
141 


120 

201 

151 


13 

102 
810 

12 

249 

149 


78 

144 

9 

60 
141 


820 
519 


(110) 
1,358  1,028 


I 


2,505 


Shi 

Jo 

Is 

6S 


228 

0 

10 

653 

2 

800 

«21 

dl5 

2 

1 


09 


641 


f 


$2,160 

16,536 
56,000 

10,000 


t 


P 
o 
(X 
H 

W 


$4,440 


50,000 


10,000 


al23,557  al05,817 


81,748 
1,800 


80,260 


20,488 


60,876 
104,078 

117,759 


34,446 


44,800 
30,229 


12,269 
17,798 


62,636 
82,683 

109,880 


575, 212 


570,  948 


a  For  the  biennial  period  ending  in  1883,  and  In-       b  Up  to  close  of  188L 
elude*  report  of  permanent  as  well  as  our-       e  Dismissed  improved  during  the  year, 
nut  funds.  d  Up  to  olose  of  1880. 
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Table  XXI. — Summary  of  statistic*  of  reform  schools. 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


MlebJgan... 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  York 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont  ...•■ 
Wisconsin.... 


District  of  Columbia 


Total. 


i 

1 

4) 


l 
l 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

14 

I 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

18 

5 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Nnmber  of 

teachers, 

oftcere,  and 

assistants. 


•3 
I 


(18) 


13 
16 
16 
20 

9 
14 

9 
18 


2 

I0 
5 

6 

82 

120 

40 
12 
6 
7 
27 
21 


7 

86 

18. 

28 

9 

6 

8 

45 

68 

87 
5 
7 
5 
6 

28 

175 

41 

22 

8 

9 


62    5      (18) 
W    {463  |    604 


166 
83 
258 
157 
183 
54 
114 


148 
728 


128 
27 
23 

237 

8,157 

598 
568 

194 

15 

168 


! 


i 


Jo 

•OSS 

u  » 
I* 

u 


87 
40 


103 

188 

18 

75 

87 

162 


Present  inmates. 


129 


84 

245 

8,126 

583 

471 
159 

88 
206 

94 


1 7, 358     7, 081 5 


f 


Bex. 


84 
122 
406 
838 
885 

72 

210 

105 

241 

(105) 
719 

852 

121 

170 

49 

89 
474 


I 


78 

1 

195 

55 
143 


87 


187 

218 
157 
15 
57 
13 
16 


3,923 

984 

805 

173 

70 


(85) 


148 


1,876 
505 
280 


16 
124 


Race. 


•163 
109 
651 
851 

0494 

57 

178 

104 

428 

6849 

5821 


\ 


10,359  I    3,957    5   ** 


180 

60 

104 

5382 

•2,185 

51,020 

796 

157 

85 

5295 

56 


JO 

"3 


#  Of  those  committed  during  the  year.' 


8  This  distinction  not  reported  In  all 


REFORM   8CHOOL8. 
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Table  XXI.— Summary  of  statistic*  of  reform  schools— Cod  tinned. 


States. 


Cillfrrnls.., 
C4>ri4o  ... 
Connecticut . 

Illiimli 

IwIUm 


Inrtoeky 

Mat 

Mtntad 

Muttchusetts  ...... 

Miehigin 

HlDflMtft 

MiHNli 

ffebmks. , 

Sew  Hunpehire 

VewJeney 

ftvYock.*. 

Ohio 

PlUiyiYMlift 

Kbodc  Island 

7 enroot ............ 

Wtaada 

ttotrict  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


Present  inmates. 


Nativity. 


I 


aisfl 

6113 

6358 

334 

6601 

71 
S40 

86 
6224 
6700 
6884 


Ut 


100 
672 


6107 
141 


987 
085 


66,720 


ft 

1 


aio 

60 

627 

89 

615 

1 

7 

10 

635 

6120 

688 


10 


6 

624 

6631 

618 

6181 

82 


61 
«14 


61*287 


IS 


c  a  S 


183 
4,224 
1,373 
2,400 

102 
1,508 
1.739 
4,408 
14,777 
8,089 


4,809 

78 

1,150 

2,160 

67,459 

10,481 

4,278 

8,467 

646 

2,884 

813 


181,556 


Libraries. 


i 

I 

8 


850 

1,250 

1,600 

1,150 

0 

600 
1,556 
1,788 
5,825 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
0 

400 

790 
4,596 
8,020 


1,400 


1,840 
600 


-  *i 


850 

50 

238 

25 


100 


273 
258 


50 


667 
100 


100 


140 
50 


a 

If 

r 

a 
a 


930,909 
22,331 

120, 726 
33,807 
73,000 
12,000 
20,158 
23,367 
59, 626 

121,437 

102,783 
28,421 


18,000 

74,419 

791,075 

186,119 

151,626 

29,831 


67, 013 
34,889 


81,866      2,819  ,    2,010,237 


i 


-3 
p. 2 

O 


$1,232 

17,455 

4,476 

8,931 


6,604 

4,988 

21,320 

4,963 


5,000 

22,808 

177,361 

77,361 

22,348 

5, 205 

4.106 

1,521 

1,739 


887,514 


•  Of  those  committed  daring  the  year. 


6  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Table  XXII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  cMU 

dren,  infant  asylums,  and  industrial  schools. 


States  and  Territories. 


Past  1.— Homes  and 
asylums. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas • 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 

Xow  Jersey  .......... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

IMiode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennesseo 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia '..... 

"Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Indian 

New  Mexico 


Total 

Past  2.— Infant  aty- 


California. 
Illinois  ... 
Kentucky 


2 

1 


.0 

6 

a 


13 
6 
2 
6 

13 

14 
4 
3 

12 
0 
4 

10 

22 
9 
4 
2 

16 
1 
1 
3 
7 

60 
1 

45 
1 

51 
6 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 

10 
5 
2 
1 


386 


3 
2 

2 


.a 
o 

*  ' 
■*-  3 

li 

S5 


27 


82 

44 

13 

23 

127 

79 

47 

8 

75 

49 

17 

49 

187 

79 

18 

8 

140 

4 

6 

11 

46 

878 

13 

585 

2 

500 

23 

19 

9 


Sd 
-•-3 

l« 

a  a 

-3" 

■*■« 
o 

H 


23 
22 
73 
41 
IT 
2 


7,157 

4,870 

713 

7,256 

41, 487 

3,753 

1,975 

2,271 

3;  829 

5,418 

803 

4,637 

31,  590 

6,565 

587 

307 

3,530 

84 

297 

530 

8,491 

159,688 

800 

84,863 

468 

37,873 

85,399 

2,568 


85 

2,400 

909 

2,938 

2,272 

85 


Present  inmates. 


i 

© 


187 


1,164 
326 
109 
266 

al.286 
814 
355 
13 
962 
739 
178 
475 

al,  659 
669 
125 
105 

01,139 

26 

48 

a77 

a340 

all, 158 

150 

o4,742 

39 

a7,221 

383 

175 

k   70 

18 

98 

120 

526 

O403 

180 

35 


4 

3 


102 


8,340 

410, 298 

12 
81 

5,000 

036,380 


400 

46 

a57 


375 

1(9 

30 

180 

597 

422 

189 

9 

419 

291 

71 

255 

892 

894 

79 

89 

841 

18 

29 

29 

181 

5,645 

76 

2,740 

17 

8,780 

175 

151 

16 

13 

46 

4 

829 

228 

84 


18, 430 


27 


4 
S 


Libraries. 


S 

s 

9 

o 

I 

a 

a 


85 


789 

137 

79 

86 

414 

392 

1C0 

4 

543 

448 

107 

220 

739 

275 

46 

66 

648 

18 

19 

80 

189 

5,208 

74 

1,854 

22 

8,213 

208 

24 

54 

5 

52 

116 

197 

124 

96 

85 


200 


16,722 


2,516 
1,630 


1,350 
2,776 

915 
1,375 

250 
4,000 

874 

825 
5,779 
2,550 
2,0l/0 

110 

1,400 

1,507 

0 

760 

877 

1,100 

16,802 

1,200 

7,887 

104 
27,907 

775 
1,846 


0 
.3 
9 

u 

r 

© 

a 


10 


408 
80 


29 

569 
20 

40 
77 
50 
87 

586 
20 

225 


20 
48 


880 
435 
565 
842 
569 
200 


91,706 


19 


851 
50 
859 
12 
915 
125 
672 


26 
50 
77 

4 
80 


5,437 


B 

o 
o 

a 


a 
& 

* 

w 


86,800 


$6,759 


127.139 
37,186 
7,658 
9,994 
111,889 
50, 612 
1,800 
7,753 
179,307 
35,123 
17,251 
49, 576 
218,694 
62,109 
8,800 
4,502 
25,114 
0 
82,500 
8,127 
14,254 
1,848,296 
15,000 
428,665 
2,416 
1,462,857 
45,897 
7,409 
2,200 


22,454 

8,200 

31,905 

86,454 

25,000 


127,562 

40,222 

6,955 

15,851 

124, 010 

50,198 

1,840 

7,451 

64, 7P8 

29,197 

16,688 

56,398 

193,640 

57.323 

8,500 

4,498 

24,538 


12,988 

8,021 

15,517 

1,306,119 

15,000 

471,434 

2.376 

957,334 

57,832 

55,913 

1,900 


22,454 
2,769 
29,509 
80,743 
19,000 


4, 442,932 


6,010 


3,844,815 


6,010 


oSex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Tabu  XXII. — Summary  of  statistic*  of  home9  and  asylum* ,  $c. —  Continued. 


BtatoindTenitoTiea. 


km*- Continued. 


Maryland 

Kwickoaettii. 
Mfehtpn 

lew  To* 

BoMyhani*.. 


Datrid  of  Columbia. 

Total 

FiRl-7«o«jtriol 


UUaglg 


Im. 


Xostoekj ......  •»• 

LnUiaa 

Mitel ,, 

XHjtad 

Mmjchnaetto 

XfchJpn 


Mim«ippi 


Ytwftnsy 

*«rTotk.. 
Ohio 


OwjOft ........ 

taaayhaala.. 
taui  Camus* 


ViritolE 

tlaoaaihi 

tattet  of  Colombia. 

Isdiia 

kmum* 

faraTaxtoo 


Total 

Total,  Parti 

TbW.FirtS..... 
Xlltl,  PtttS 

tand  total., 


i 
1 

i 
I 


l 

s 
s 

8 
15 
7 
1 
1 


40 


1 
5 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
3 


3 
2 
1 


79 


40 
70 


BOS 


14 
27 
0 
34 
76 
11 


14 


205 


48 


8 


48 

20 

14 

0 

62 

15 

3 

5 

14 


11 

3 

50 

1 
4 
7 
4 
3 
5 
17 
1 


§8 
"1 


1 


2,800 

1,300 

1,420 

27,105 


1,775 


40,400 


1,700 

8,112 

149 


8,450 


1,881 
2,010 


800 
4,000 


188,140 


1,505 
150 


718 


8,840 
206 

718 


4,209 


234 
578 
600 


Preaeat  inmate*. 


o200 
180 

al54 

099 

aS,  748 

ol22 
«35 
125 


05,110 


I 


64 


14 
1,243 


50 


1,898 


464 

175 
86 


196 
o280 


422 

.  181 

al82 


70 
60 
018,561 
a356 
150 
462 
16 
424 
165 
156 
110 
366 
172 
4 


251 
60 
20 


422 
181 


180 


9,826 

30 

90 

124 


4 
§ 


19 
1,158 


75 


1,337 


218 
115 


198 
170 


82 


102 

136 

70 

60 

6,174 

121 

60 


199 
165 


157,590 


410,298 

40,460 

107,590 


608.848 


,815 


086,880 

05,110 

028,810 


45 


57 
1 


11,920 


811 


18,430 

1,898 

11,920 


10 
225 


Libraries, 


I 

! 


1,000 
125 


1,200 


8 


17,528 


200 
1,000 


156 

66 

106 

115 

3 


8,969 


16,722 
1,387 
8,969 


508 
1,000 


35 
40 


800 


50 
75 


$13,300 
20,568 
16, 573 

542,369 
7,458 


5,000 


610,278 


12,328 

5,567 


857 


8,896 

69,150 

7,860 

4,300 


1,697 
4,227 


129 


150 

100 

1,280 


50 


24,182 


81,748  127,028 


91,706 
24,182 


115,888 


20 


293,667 

1,403 

80,000 

186,926 

500 

2,009 

70,050 


7,500 
7,000 
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Tables  XVTII-XXII,  inclusive,  present  the  statistics  of  several  classes  of  institutions 
that  were  very  folly  treated  in  my  last  annual  report.  No  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  any  of  these  since  that  date.  In  Table  XVIII  (institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb)  2  additional  sohools  are  reported,  all  having  under  instruction  22,515  pupils, 
as  against  22,991  in  1882-,83.  State  .appropriations  for  the  current  year  amount  to 
$1,551,727,  an  increase  of  $288,554.  Expenditures  for  the  year  amount  to  $1,595,191, 
an  increase  of  $151,805. 

In  Table  XIX  (sohools  for  the  blind)  1  additional  school  is  reported.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  2,319,  an  increase  of  65.  State  or  municipal  appropriations  for  the  year 
amount  to  $647,041,  an  increase  of  $66,657;  total  receipts,  to  $913,782,  an  increase  of 
$57,110;  expenditures,  to  $599,285,  a  decrease  of  $78,350. 

In  Table  XX  (schools  for  feeble-minded  youth)  2  new  sohools  are  reported,  viz : 
the  California  Association  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children  and 
Family  Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate  Children,  Amherst,  Mass.  The  total 
number  of  inmates  in  all  these  schools  has  increased  since  1882-'83  from  2,434  to  2,505; 
income,  from  $408,953  to  $575,212,  and  expenditures,  from  $450,900  to  $570,948. 

Reform  schools  (Table  XXI)  are  reported  from  22  of  the  38  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  in  all,  62  schools  are  included.  The  total  annual  cost  (3 
sohools  not  reporting)  amounted  to  $2,010,237  and  the  total  earnings  (7  sohools  not  re- 
porting) to  $387,514. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  here  briefly  noticed,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  abstracts  of  the  appendix,  under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction  in. 
the  respeoti  ve  States, 
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Tabu  XXIIL—  Statistical  summary  of  henef actions,  by  StateSyfor  eighteen  months  ending 

June  30,  18d4. 
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Table  XXIII.— Stalistioal  summary  of  bcnefaction$t  by  Slates,  fe. — Continued. 
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Tabu  XXUI. — Statistical  summary  of  benefactions,  by  institutions,  for  eighteen  months 

ending  June  30,  I8d4. 
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The  foregoing  summary  exhibits  the  total  of  donations  and  legacies  by  individuals  in 
aid  of  education  for  eighteen  months,  from  January  1, 1863,  to  July  1, 1884,  so  far  as  re- 
ported to  this  Office,  and  the  classes  of  institutions  that  are  the  recipients  of  the  bene- 
factions. The  total  amount  of  these  reported  was  111,270,236.  My  former  reports 
have  exhibited  the  benefactions  for  one  year  each ;  proportionally,  the  above  sum  shows 
an  increase  over  the  benefactions  for  any  previous  year  since  1873.  My  report  for  that 
year  gives  benefactions  from  October  15,  1872,  to  October  15,  1873,  amounting  to 
$11,226,977. 

From  the  table  before  us  It  appears  that  benefactions  amounting  to  one  or  more 
millions  of  dollars  are  reported  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland.  As 
usual,  universities  and  colleges  secure  the  largest  proportion  of  these  gifts.  Schools 
of  theology  come  next.  Preparatory  schools  and  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion together  received  $1,210,006. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  these  benefactions,  their  sources,  purposes,  dtc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Table  XXIII,  appendix. 

EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

L— EuRorm. 

AU8TWA-HUHGABY.— «,  Austria,  comtitntUraa]  monarchy:  Ana,  115,003  square  milts  f  population 
(December  81, 1880),  22,144,244.  Capital,  Vienna ;  popnlaUoa,  1,108,867.  Minister  of  public  instme- 
tina,  Conrad  ron  Eybeafold. 

The  new  Austrian  school  law  took  effect  May  2,  1863.  The  bill  provoked  in  the 
Reichsrath  a  most  animated  debate,  which  lasted  through  thirteen  sessions  and  partook 
at  times  of  a  vehement  character.  The  spectators  frequently  applauded  the  speak- 
ers, notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  the  president.  The  matters  which  formed 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  were  embodied  in 
articles  2J  and  48  of  the  law,  the  former  of  which  lessens  the  period  of  obligatory 
school  attendance,  while  the  latter  seems  likely  to  effect  a  return  to  the  system  of 
*he  confessional  school.  The  bill  was  Anally  passed  in  the  upper  house  by  a  vote  of 
170  to  167.  The  anticlerical  press  throughout  the  empire  expressed  itself  strongly  in 
condemnation  of  the  vote,  which,  by  a  majority  of  only  three,  gave  a  decided  ad* 
vantage  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  the  number  of  the  Freie  Padagogiach*  B  litter 
for  May  6,  1883,  which  contained  an  article  reflecting  on  the  new  law,  was  confiscated 
by  the  authorities.  The  liberals  urged  againBt  article  21  that  through  it  a  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  principle  of  obligatory  school  attendance.    That  article  is  as  follows: 

The  period  during  which  children  must  attend  school  begins  with  the  end  of  the 
sixth  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year.  But  scholars  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  elementary  schools  when  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  moat  important  branches  taught  in  those  schools,  vis,  religion,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  After  completing  a  6-year  course  at  the  common  elementary  schools, 
children  in  the  country  and  children  of  poor  parents  in  the  cities  may  be  exempted 
from  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or  those  acting 
in  their  place.  This  exemption  shall  consist  in  limiting  the  teaching  of  such  children 
to  a  part  of  the  year  or  to  naif  days  or  to  single  days  &  the  week.  This  exemption 
may  also  be  granted  to  children  or  entire  districts  or  communes  in  the  country,  at 
the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  communes  acting  on  the  decisiou  of  the  district 
or  communal  committee.  In  this  case  the  plan  of  studies  may  be  so  arranged  that 
instruction  in  the  short  course  shall  be  given  in  divisions  separate  from  the  classes  of 
the  other  scholars  until  the  pupils  of  such  divisions  shall  have  completed  their  four- 
teenth year.  In  all  these  cases  the  course  of  study  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
children  who  follow  it  to  become  familiar  with  the  subjects  generally  prescribed  for 
schools  of  this  grade.  At  the  olose  of  the  school  year  those  scholars  who  have  not 
yet  completed  tneir  fourteenth  year,  but  who  will  do  so  during  the  next  half  year, 
and  who  have  completely  mastered  the  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  common 
schools,  may  be  excused  from  further  attendance  by  the  district  school  authorities 
for  sufficient  reasons. 

Article  48  declares  that  — 

Positions  in  the  publio  schools  are  publlo  offices,  open  to  all  oitliens  who  have  obtained 
the  ncopt  Isgti  fnaiinsations  thereto.    Bat  only  those  teachers  may  bo  selected  for 
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principals  who  have  also  obtained  a  qualification  to  give  religions  instruction  in  the 
denomination  to  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  of  the  schools  of  which  they  are 
to  have  charge  belong,  taking  the  average  of  the  previous  five  school  years.  In  esti- 
mating this  average,  scholars  of  the  different  evangelical  creeds  shall  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  one  denomination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to  take  part 
in  the  supervision  of  the  scholars  at  the  regularly  prescribed  religious  exeroises  con- 
ducted by  teachers  of  the  denomination  required  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
No  person  can  obtain  a  teacher's,  position  who  has  been  rendered  ineligible  to  a  place 
in  the  district  representation  by  reason  of  any  legal  punishment. 

This  article  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 

liberals  on  the  ground  that  it  favored  a  return  to  the  confessional  or  denominational 

lehooL 

ft.  fiusGABT,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  128,089  square  miles;  population,  13,728,622.    Minister 

of  publio  instruction.  Dr.  A.  von  Trefort 

For  an  account  of  the  system  of  publio  instruction  in  Hungary,  see  the  last  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  statistics  of  education  for  1884  reaohed  the 
Bureau  too  late  for  compilation  for  the  present  report. 

IUiUraey  in  Austria-Hungary*  —  The  following  statement  of  illiteracy  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  prepared  from  statistics  published  by  Ignaz  Hatsek  in 
Petermanns  Mittheilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes'  Geographisoher  Anstalt.  30  Band, 
1884.  VL  The  author  compiled  his  figures  from  the  census  returns  for  1680  and  used 
them  to  prepare  a  colored  map  showing  the  degrees  of  illiteracy  in  different  parts  of 
the  monarchy.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  same  facts,  with  letters  instead  of 
colors  to  represent  degrees  of  illiteracy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  different 
erown  lands  of  the  monarchy,  together  with  the  highest  and  lowest  percentage  in 
sash.    Illiteracy  here  applies  to  persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 
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Total  average  of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write: 

Percent 

In  the  Austrian  Empire .- 50.6 
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■tonJa^eeastitntioBal  monarchy:  Area,  11.873  square miles;  population  (December 81, 1880),  ,510,844. 
ftpital,  Brussels ;  population,  388,781.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Victor  Jacobs  in  early  part 
tf  1884  and  M.  Thoniascn  from  October  26, 1884. 

The  new  Belgian  school  law  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  in  September,  1884. 
Toe  text  is  here  substantially  given : 

Article  1.  At  least  one  communal  school  shall  be  established  in  a  suitable  place  in 
each  commune. 

A  commune  may  adopt  and  subsidize  one  or  more  private  schools.    In  this  case 

the  King  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  permanent  committee,  excuse  the  commune 

from  the  obligation  of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  communal  school,  but  not  if 

twenty  fathers  of  families,  having  children  of  school  age,  demand  such  establishment 

°r  maintenance  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Two  or  more  communes  may,  when  necessary,  be  authorized  by  the  King  to  unite  in 
••tAoliahingor  supporting  a  school. 

Art.  2.  Th*  primary  communal  schools  are  to  be  managed  by  the  communes.  The 
Communal  council  will  determine  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  according  to 
local  requirements.  It  will  also  regulate  everything  relating  to  the  establishment 
*tid  organization  of  infant  and  adult  schools. 

Art.  3.  The  children  of  poor  parents  shall  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  com- 
munes are  to  see  that  all  those  who  do  not  attend  uninspected  private  schools  are 
I»rovided  with  instruction  either  in  a  communal  or  adopted  school.  The  communal 
council,  on  communication  with  the  board  of  charities,  shall  draw  up  every  year  a  list 
of  poor  children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  communal  or  adopted  schools 
and  determine  the  amount  cfpay  due  the  teachers  of  those  schools  from  each  scholar 
receiving  such  instruction.  This  list  and  the  assessment  of  the  amount  due  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  committee,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  King.  The  com- 
mittee shall  also  determine,  under  appeal  to  the  King,  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by 
the  board  of  charities  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  the  proportion  so  as- 
signed shall  be  included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  board. 

Art.  4.  The  communes  may  place  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  the  head  of 
the  program  of  some  or  all  of  their  primary  schools.  This  instruction  shall  be  given 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  recitations.  Children  whose  parents  request  it  are  to 
be  excused  from  attending  this  exercise. 

Primary  instruction  comprises  necessarily  reading;  writing;  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic ;  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  prescribed  by  law ;  the  elements  of  French, 
Flemish,  or  German,  according  to  locality ;  geography :  drawing  and  singing ;  and  the 
history  of  Belgium.  It  also  includes  gymnastics  for  boys  and  needlework  for  girls, 
sad,  in  rural  communes,  the  elements  of  agriculture  for  boys.  The  communes  shall 
hare  a  right  to  enlarge  this  program  when  desirable  and  circumstances  permit. 

Whenever,  in  a  commune,  twenty  fathers  of  families  having  children  of  school  age 
ssk  to  have  their  children  excused  from  attending  religious  instruction,  the  King 
may,  on  the  request  of  the  parents,  oblige  the  commune  to  organize  one  or  more  spe- 
cial olaaoeo  for  the  children  of  such  parents. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  twenty  fathers  of  families  having  children  of 
school  age.  the  commune  offers  an  obstacle  to  including  the  religious  instruction  they 
desire  in  the  school  program  and  to  having  such  instruction  given  by  ministers  of 
their  sect  or  by  persons  acceptable  to  the  latter,  the  government  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  parents,  adopt  and  support  one  or  more  private  schools  as  required,  provided 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  adoption  in  the  commune. 

Art.  5.  Teachers  shall  show  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  the  children  under  their  oharge.  They  are  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  inspire 
in  their  pupils  the  sentiments  of  duty,  love  of  country,  respect  for  national  institu- 
tions, and  attachment  to  constitutional  liberty.  They  shall  abstain  from  any  attack 
upon  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  families  whose  children  are  intrusted  to  them. 

Akt.  6.  The  communes  are  to  bear  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction  in  the  com- 
munal schools.  The  provinces  are  to  aid  the  communes  to  an  extent  not  less  than 
two  centimes  additional  to  the  amount  of  the  direct  tax.  No  commune  shall  obtain 
subsidies  from  the  state  or  province  for  primary  instruction  unless  the  commune  con- 
tributes at  least  four  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax  and  carries  out  the  present 
law  in  all  points. 

Art.  7.  The  communal  council  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing,  suspending,  and 
removing  teachers;  but  removal  of  teachers  can  only  be  effected  on  approval  by  the 
permanent  committee;  both  the  council  and  the  teachers  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  King. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  suspension  with  stoppage  of  pay,  when  such  suspension 
exceeds  one  month.  Suspension  once  decreed  by  the  communal  council  cannot  be 
renewed  by  it  on  the  same  facts,  nor  exceed  six  months  in  duration.  The  couucil 
■hall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  whioh  shall  not  be  leas  than  1,000  francs  for  assistant 
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teachers  and  1,200  for  teachers,  including  perquisites.  Teachers  shall  be  entitled  to 
lodging  or  an  equivalent,  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  In  case  of  disagreement 
appeal  may  be  had  to  the  committee,  and  then  to  the  King. 

The  coujuiuna]  council  may  place  a  teacher  on  the  unattached  list,  and  so  keep  him 
from  active  employment,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  waiting  pay,  under  conditions 
which  will  be  determined  by  royal  decree.  This  pay  will  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the 
province,  and  the  commune,  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  article  5  of  the  law  of  May  16, 
1876. 

Art.  8.  Those  persons  are  to  be  taken  as  communal  teachers  who  aro  Belgians  by 
birth  or  naturalization  and  who  have  obtaiued  diplomas  as  primary  teachers  on  gradu- 
ating from  a  public  normal  school  or  one  subject  to  inspection  or  who  possess  second 
grade  diplomas  of  secondary  instruction.  Such  teachers  may  also  be  selected  from 
among  those  who  have  successfully  passed  an  examination  for  teachers  before  a  board 
Organized  by  the  government. 

Art.  9.  No  primary  school  may  be  adopted  or  receive  support  from  a  commune,  a 
province,  or  the  state  without  subjecting  itself  to  inspection,  giving  poor  children 
gratuitous  instruction,  and  adopting  the  program  required  by  article  4.  Teachers 
should  have  passed  an  examination,  as  mentioned  in  article  8,  but  the  minister  is  at  lib- 
erty to  dispense  with  this  condition  during  the  two  years  following  the  promulgation 
of  this  law. 

Those  who  have  had  charge  of  communal  schools  prior  to  the  prosont  law  are 
exempt  from  examination. 

The  number  of  hours  in  a  week  to  a  class  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty,  and,  deduct- 
ing the  time  employed  in  needlework,  not  less  than  sixteen  hours. 

Violations  of  legal  requirements  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  inspectors,  and  the  same  rule  shall  bold  with  regard  to  any  other  abuses 
in  the  schools.  If  the  school  authorities  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  law  or  reform 
abuses,  the  support  granted  by  the  commune,  province,  and  state  shall  be  withdrawn 
by  royal  decree  and  the  fact,  with  the  reason  therefor,  published  in  the  Moniteur. 

Art.  10.  The  inspection  of  communal  and  adopted  schools  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
state.  Inspection  shall  not  extend  to  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  government.  Each  province  is  to  have  one  or  several  principal  in- 
spectors, and  there  are  also  to  be  cantonal  inspectors.  Each  cantonal  inspector  is  to 
visit  all  the  schools  of  the  canton  at  least  once  a  year.  At  least  once  in  three  months 
teachers  of  the  district  or  canton  are  to  hold  a  conference,  presided  over  by  the  local 
inspector,  at  which  the  state  of  primary  instruction  in  the  district  is  to  be  reported 
upon.  Toe  principal  inspector  is  to  preside  over  an  annual  conference  of  primary 
teachers,  to  visit  at  least  every  two  years  all  the  schools  under  his  charge,  and  to 
•end  in  an  annual  report  to  the  minister.  All  primary  schools  are  to  have  a  part  in 
these  conferences. 

Art.  11.  The  state,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  may  establish  normal  schools. 

Art.  12.  The  organisation  of  normal  schools  belonging  to  the  state  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  government. 

Art.  13.  The  provincial  and  communal  normal  schools,  as  well  as  private  normal 
schools,  may  receive  state  aid,  provided  they  are  willing  to  be  subject  to  inspection. 

Art.  14.  The  communal  inspectors  and  teachers  and  the  directors,  professors,  and 
teachers  of  state  normal  schools  most  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  article  2  of  the  de- 
cree of  July  20, 1831. 

Art.  15.  A  report  on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  the  government  every  three  years. 

Art.  16.  The  law  of  July.  Ib79,  is  hereby  repealed,  as  are  also  articles  2,  3,  and 
4  and  the  last  paragraph  ox  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  December  28,  1883.  Ar- 
ticles 121  and  147  of  the  communal  law  are  restored  as  worded  in  the  law  of  May  7, 
1877.  Article  1  of  the  law  of  June  15, 1881,  is  modified  so  as  to  provide  that  the  num- 
ber of  athenaeums  and  colleges  shall  not  exceed  20 ;  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
for  boys,  100,  and  for  girls,  50. 

Art.  17.  Persons  who  shall  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  primary  teacher  from  a 

Sri v ate  normal  school  between  January  1, 1880,  and  the  date  of  repeal  of  the  law  of 
uly  1,  1879,  may  receive  the  appointment  of  communal  teacher  on  condition  of 
obtaining  a  confirmation  of  such  diploma  from  a  board  organized  in  accordance  with 
article  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  see  that  the  private  normal  school 
giving  the  diploma  is  organized  so  as  to  train  teachers  to  be  capable  of  keeping  com- 
munal primary  schools  established  in  conformity  with  the  present  law.  The  ooard 
may  make  the  confirmation,  subject  to  a  complementary  examination  on  certain  mat- 
ters to  be  designated  by  it.  In  such  case  the  teacher  who  has  a  diploma  shall  have 
one  year  to  prepare  for  the  examination.  He  may  meanwhile  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  oommunal  teacher  provisionally. 
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Desiukk,  eosMtitational  ironarchy:  Area,  14,553  square  miles ;  population  (estimated  January  1, 
1#2).  2,018.432.  Capital,  Copenhagen;  population  (with  suburbs),  273,323.  Minister  of  public  in- 
•traction,  J.  F.  Scaveniua. 

The  latest  general  information  in  regard  to  education  in  Denmark  may  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83.  From  the  report  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Copenhagen  the  following  items  are  gathered*for  1684 :  The 
coarse  of  instruction  covered  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geognosy  and  descriptive  geography,  botany,  zoology,  drawing,  tech- 
nical chemistry,  construction  of  machines  and  technical  mechanics,  technology,  en- 
gineering, land  surveying  and  levelling,  and  architecture.  Each  course  takes  four 
tod  one-half  years.  In  1883  and  the  early  part  of  1884  there  were  a  few  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  students  from  the  university  pursuing  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  the 
laboratory  connected  with  this  institution.  On  August  1,  1884,  the  faculty  consisted 
of  a  director,  an  inspector,  and  24  professors  and  assistants.  In  the  autumn  of  1883 
these  were  180  students  reported ;  in  the  spring  of  1884  there  were  151. 

TdojlMD,  adspssdeaey  of  Baasia:  Area,  144,322  square  miles;  population,  2,081,612.    Capital,  Hel- 

eingfors;  population,  43,142. 

The  Statistik  Irsbok  for  Finland,  1884,  reports  168  rural  communities  in  1882->83 
without  higher  primary  schools.  There  were,  however,  302  rural  districts  with  such 
a  grade  of  schooL  Thirteen  of  these  had  four  or  more,  40  had  three,  105  had  two, 
and  144  had  one  each.  Four  normals  graduated  91  teachers  for  primary  grades  in  1883. 
The  teaching  force  in  these  seminaries  numbered  47 ;  pupils,  540.  There  were  seven 
lower  elementary  schools,  with  21  teachers  and  249  pupils.  Four  preparatory  schools, 
with  12  teachers  and  180  pupils,  led  up  to  24  lycees,  in  which  were  3,884  pupils,  under 
charge  of  318  teachers  and  professors.  In  18  real  schools  were  817  pupils  and  133  in- 
structors. The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Hefeingfors  reported  105  students  pursuing 
studies  in  architecture,  engineering,  constructing  machines,  surveying,  and  chemistry. 
There  were  26  teachers.  In  the  university  at  Helsiugfors  were  785  students  in  actual 
attendance  (1  of  these  a  woman),  while  there  were  1,422  students  on  the  rolls.  The 
theological,  legal,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties  had  67  professors  in  all  and  there 
were  10  vacant  chairs.  The  income  was  (for  1883)  956,200  marks,  the  expenditures 
were  877,300.  In  addition  to  these  various  institutions  of  learning  there  were  2  tech- 
nical professional  schools,  with  12  teachers  and  79  pupils.  These  are  state  schools  and 
are  situated  at  Abo  and  Nikolaistad.  The  est ablishments  for  the  instruction  of  young 
women  numbered  41,  with  439  teachers  and  3,354  pupils.  Of  these  schools  2  were 
German,  9  Finnish,  and  30  Swedish. 

From  another  source  comes  the  information  that  the  subject  of  coeducation  is  one 
which  Is  interesting  the  Finnish  authorities,  and  in  September,  1883,  a  "samskola  for 
goasar  oeh  flickor"  (mixed  school)  was  established  in  Finland,  which,  at  date  of  the 
communication  received,  was* considered  very  successful. 

Fbabob,  repobUe:  Area,  904,177  square  miles;  population  (December  16,  1881),  87,672,048.  Capital, 
Paris ;  population,  2,260,028.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  Fallieres  (succeeded  M.  Jules  Ferry 
oa  November  20, 1883). 


Primary  instruction. — In  France  the  subject  of  popular  education  has  taken  a  strong 
hold  both  on  the  government  aud  the  peopje.  A  new  law  was  passed  in  the  early 
part  of  1882  by  which  education  for  all  classes  was  made  obligatory  and  non-religious. 
In  June,  1884,  a  commission  of  eighteen  of  the  leading  educators  of  France  completed 
and  published  the  third  volume  of  their  report  on  the  statistics  of  primary  education. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1878,  covered  the  year  1876-'77 ;  the  second  volume, 
published  in  1680,  included  the  years  1829  to  1677,  thus  covering  the  whole  history  of 
elementary  schools  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  third  volume  (Statistique  de  l'instruo- 
hon  priroitire  ponr  l'annee  scolaire  1881-1882)  embraces  statistics  for  1881-782.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  there  were  71;647  primary  school  of  all  kinds  (maternal  schools  excepted) 
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in  1877  to  75,635  in  1882;  teachers,  110,709  in  1877  to  124,965  in  1882.  The  pupils  reg- 
istered increased  from  4,716,935  to  5,341,211,  without  counting  644,384  in  maternal 
schools.  In  1882-'83  90,940  additional  pupils  were  counted  on  the  lists.  The  statistical 
commission  finds  a  decided  decrease  from  1877  to  1882  in  children  who  have  no  school 
privileges.  la  the  five  years,  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000  schools  is  reported,  2,247  of 
these  for  girls;  in  1882-83  an  increase  of  1,513  schools  is  seen.  During  the  period 
under  consideration  many  denominational  schools  have  been  transformed  into  lay 
institutions.  The  13,205  public  "  congreganiste "  schools1  of  1877  were  reduced  to 
11,205  in  1882,  while  the  private  denominational  schools  increased  by  1,475  in  the 
same  period.  Higher  primaries,  established  by  the  communes  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  five  years,  numbered  570  at  the  close  of  1883,  with  30,000  pupils.  The  number 
of  certificates  of  primary  studies  increased  from  91,153  in  1882  to  107,060  in  1883. 
Still  the  use  of  this  certificate  is  not  general  enough  to  give  any  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress accomplished.  As  the  future  of  the  primary  school  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  teacher,  a  law  of  August  9,  1879,  was  enacted  authorizing  each  department  of 
France  to  maintain  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  the  other  for  women  teachers. 
.  From  1877  to  1882  4  normals  for  men  and  23  for  women  were  established ;  in  1882-'83 
there  were  18  more  created,  and  in  1884  the  12  normals  which  were  lacking  were  being 
established.  Another  need  of  these  school b  was  proper  instructors,  so  as  to  form  good 
teachers  for  the  primary  grades.  The  government,  therefore,  created  an  institution 
at  Fontenay-aux- Roses  to  prepare  women  and  another  school  at  St.  Cloud  to  prepare 
men  to  fill  positions  as  teachers  in  the  normal  grades.  A  law  of  June  16, 1881,  which 
required  teachers  to  have  a  certificate  of  capacity  (brevet  de  capacity)  is  securing 
good  results.  In  1877  there  were  41,712  teachers  uncertificated ;  in  1882,  26,677 ;  in 
1883  there  were  only  21,781  without  such  brevet.  The  delay  allowed  by  law  expires 
in  October,  1884;  and,  from  that  date  on,  no  teachers  without  certificates  will  be  em- 
ployed, unless  in  certain  cases  where  age  and  term  of  service  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  law  of  June  16,  1881,  in  making  the  schools  free  to  all,  did  away  with 
school  fees  on  the  part  of  parents,  while  the  fifth  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  required 
of  the  communes  for  school  purposes  is  almost  entirely  dispensed^with.  On  account 
of  these  changes  the  state  subsidies,  which,  in  1877,  were  12,500,000  francs8  on  a  total 
of  74,500,000  for  ordinary  expenses  of  public  primary  schools,  were,  in  1882,  increased 
to  68,500,000  on  a  total  of  102,000,000.  If  to  this  amount  there  be  added  expenditures 
for  normal  schools,  for  primary  inspection,  and  other  expenses  for  primary  instruction, 
the  budget  for  1882  reaches  132,314,000  francs  against  94,397,000  francs  in  1877.  The 
state  figures  in  the  former  sum  to  the  amount  of  87,500,000  francs;  the  depart- 
ments, to  17,500  000;  the  communes — without  reckoning  any  extra  expenditures — 
to  27,000,000.  And  yet  these  figures  are  not  complete  as  far  as  funds  required  for 
school  purposes  are  considered,  because  large  sums  have  been  given  for  erection  of 
school  buildings.  Between  1877  and  1882  amounts  aggregating  220,000,000  francs  were 
set  aside  for  school  uses;  from  1878  to  1886, 368,000,000 francs.  State  subsidies  to  the 
amount  of  166,440,000  francs  have  been  divided  among  the  communes  and  loans  have 
been  authorized  of  168,000,000  francs. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  report  has  been  one  of  transition,  so  to  speak.  Various 
educational  laws  have  been  enacted,  such  as  the  law  of  June  1,  1878,  relative  to  con- 
struction of  school  buildings;  that  of  August  9, 1879,  on  the  establishment  of  primary 
normals ;  the  decree  of  January  15, 1881,  concerning  higher  primary  instruction ;  the 
laws  of  July  3, 1880,  and  August  2, 1881,  relative  to  school  budgets;  decree  of  January 
4,  1881,  on  the  certificate  of  capacity;  that  of  October  10,  1881,  relating  to  village 
schools ;  the  two  laws  of  June  16.  1881,  which  established  gratuitous  instruction  in 
public  primary  grades  and  regulated  certificates  of  capacity  for  primary  instruction; 
and  the  decree  of  August  2,  1881,  on  the  organization  of  maternal  schools.  The  law 
of  March  28, 1882,  on  obligatory  school  attendance,  which  brought  forth  many  changes 

1  Schools  under  teacher*  connected  with  mom  religious  body. 
•The  value  of  a  franc  Is  19.8  cents. 
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in  the  organization  of  primary  instruction,  has  only  been  in  force  from  the  beginning 

of  lttg-'tt. 

Statements  received  later  than  the  above  report  indicate  that,  although  all  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  new  laws  have  not  yet  been  realized,  still  in  many  respects 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  educational  status  of  France  since  instruction 
lias  been  made  obligatory  and  non-religions  for  all  classes.  This  is  manifest  by  the 
increase  in  public  schools  and  by  the  prosperity  of  private  schools.  It  is  stated,  how. 
ever,  that  the  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  publio  schools  leaves  considerable 
to  be  desired,  and  one  reason  given  is  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  requirements. 
Later  information  may  show  a  change  in  this  respect. 

Secondary  education. — From  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  on  Ed- 
ucation, held  in  London  in  1884,  the  following  interesting  report  of  this  grade  of 
education  is  taken : 

There  are  in  France  two  kinds  of  public  institutions  of  secondary  education :  the 
lycees  and  the  communal  colleges.  The  law  allows  any  private  person  with  the  de- 
give  of  bachelier  to  open,  on  certain  conditions,  a  private  establishment  of  secondary 
education,  which  may  not  be  called  either  a  lycee  or  a  college. 

The  buildings  of  lycees  and  colleges  belong  to  the  towns,  and  both  the  lycees  and 
colleges  are  under  the  direction  of  the  state,  which  appoints  and  exercises  direct  su- 
pervision over  the  directors  and  professors.  The  expenses  of  the  lycees  are  entirely 
borne  by  the  state ;  those  of  the  communal  colleges  are  borne  by  the  towns.  The 
state  generally  bears  a  part  of  the  expense  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy.  Another  dif- 
ference between  the  lycees  and  the  colleges  is  that  a  titular  professor  in  a  lycee  must 
be  an  agTege*,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  licentiate  degree  to  be  appointed  titular 
professor  in  a  college. 

Each  department  has  on  an  average  one  lycee  and  four  or  five  colleges.  There  are 
in  Paris  seven  lycees  and  one  college. 

Secondary  education,  as  given  in  the  lycees  and  colleges,  is  olaeeioal  or  special. 

Classical  education  for  boys  of  eleven  to  eighteen,  on  an  average,  comprises  French 
language  and  literature,  German  or  English,  Latin,  Greek,  history,  geography,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  elements  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences.  For  pupils 
wishing  to  acquire  a  highly  scientific  culture  and  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
polytechnic  school  or  the  scientific  section  of  the  ficole  Normale  Superienre  (higher 
training  school),  or  the  faculties  of  science,  the  College  de  France,  and  the  Museum, 
there  is  in  every  Igcee  a  class  of  "  elementary  matin  matics,"  and  in  the  most  impor- 
tant lycees  a  class  of  "special  mathematics"  for  instruction  in  analytical  geometry, 
the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  and  the  first  elements  of  physical  mathematics. 

The  special  branch  of  education  is  more  practical.  Latin  and  Greek  are  excluded ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  give  to  students  of  this  branch  of  education  some 
notions  of  Greek  and  Boman  history.  The  teaching  comprises  French  language  and 
Uteratnre,  living  languages — German  and  English — history,  geography  (and  partic- 
ularly commercial  geography),  physical  and  natural  science  (including  practical  les- 
ions 4_  -■-  —  *-—   -■ *«- *-•—    — * *-" • — -— t  -^« «-- 
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and  by  speciarprofessors.    It  has  been  proposed  to  organize  for  it  special  establish- 
ments and  this  idea  is  daily  gaining  ground. 

In  order  to  be  registered  as  a  student  in  the  faculty*  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
a  degree  of  bachelier-es-lettres.  This  degree  is  obtained  after  a  course  of  classical 
studies ;  and  the  same  is  required  for  registration  in  a  faculty  of  philosophy  (lettres) ; 
but,  for  registration  in  a  faculty  of  medicine,  a  student  must  be  both  a  bachelier-es- 
lettres  and  a  bachelier  es-sciences. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  a  faculty  of  science,  the  required  degree  is  that  of 
bachelier  es-sciences  or  bachelier  de  l'enseignement  special. 

The  latter  degree  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  far  from  conferring  the  privileges  which 
public  opinion  would  like  to  see  it  endowed  with.  Thus  it  does  not  entitle  its  holder 
to  compete  for  admission  to  the  government  schools^  such  as  the  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Ecole  Normale  Superienre  (higher  training  school). 

The  budgets  of  lycees  and  colleges  are  prepared  every  year  by  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  successively  submitted  to  the  control  of  a  "  bureau  d'administration " 
attached  to  each  "  lycee "  or  college  and  of  the  academical  council  established  in 
every  academical  ohief  town.  They  are  then  approved  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

The  expenditure  comprises,  excluding  the  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  of  board- 
ers, the  emoluments  of  the  administrative  staff ;  the  emoluments  of  the  professors  and 
tutors  (inaltaes-repe'titeurs),  fixed  throughout  France  according  to  established  rules  f 
the  expenses  for  appliances  (materiel)  and  teaching  generally. 
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The  receipts  include  roughly  (1)  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  (these  fees  are  very 
low;  in  many  colleges  they  do  not  exeeed  60  francs  per  annum) ;  (2)  the  amounts  paid 
for  "nurses"  (scholarships)  by  the  towns,  the  departments,  and  the  state;  (3)  the 
subsidies  granted  by  the  state  to  the  lycees  and  by  the  towns  to  the  colleges.  These 
subsidies,  in  the  cases  of  certain  lycees,  amount  to  100,000  francs  per  annum.  The 
subsidies  granted  by  the  state  to*  the  communal  colleges  are  much  less  important ;  in 
most  cases  they  consist  in  the  payment  by  the  state  of  the  emoluments  of  one  or  more 
professors.  Every  year  the  French  Chambers  vote  the  necessary  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  lycees  and  the  subsidies  to  the  colleges. 

No  lycee  or  college  may  be  established  except  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, promulgated  on  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Manual  labor  is,  sinoe  188%,  one  of  the  compubtory  subjects  of  primary  education. 
It  is  far  from  being  organized  in  all  the  schools,  but  is  organized  In  most  of  the  large 
towns,  and  is  also  taught  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers.  A  certain  number  of 
large  towns,  anticipating  the  law,  established  some  years  ago  apprenticeship  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  In  the  academical  district  of  Caen  there  are  the  apprenticeship 
schools  of  Rouen  and  Havre,  where  pupils  remain  until  they  are  sixteen  or  even  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  when  they  leave  they  have  sufficient  ability  to  command  wages 
amounting  to  4  or  5  francs  daily. 

The  ministry  of  commerce  has  under  its  direction  certain  schools  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  great  repute,  where  a  number  of  able  foremen  are  trained,  such  as  the 
School  of  Mines  of  St.  fitienne. 

At  the  head  of  all  are  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  ablest  students  of  which  com- 
pose the  body  of  state  engineers;  the  School  of  Mines;  the  School  of  Bridges  and 
Ways  (Pontset  Chaussees) ;  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  established 
by  private  initiative  but  whioh  is  now  subsidized  by  the  state ;  and  the  Conserva- 
toire dee  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Certain  towns,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  have  founded, 
with  the  assistance  of  private  persons,  of  the  departments,  and  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  high  schools  of  commerce  and  industry. 

There  is  in  each  department  a  professor  of  agriculture,  who  gives  lectures  in  the 
various  cantons  and  is  a  professor  in  the  training  school  for  teachers. 

Recently  in  certain  faculties  of  science  a  number  of  "stations  agronomiques"  have 
been  established,  with  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manure.  There  are 
also  model  farms  and  an  Institut  Agronomique  in  France. 

Superior  instruction. — At  the  International  Conference  on  Education,  London,  1884, 
the  subject  of  superior  instruction  in  France  was  presented  in  a^aper  by  M.  Albert 
Dumont  (read  by  M.  Buisson).    The  following  is  a  brief  resume*  of  the  subject : 

The  establishments  for  higher  education  are  the  faculties  which  formed  part  of  the 
old  universities,  viz,  theology,  law,  medicine,  science,  philosophy,  the  high  schools  of 
pharmacy,  and  the  ©coles  de  plein  exercice  (or  schools  of  complete  studies),  and  pre- 
paratory schools,  which  teach  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Those  devoted  to  the  study 
of  special  sciences,  or  to  science  generally,  and  to  higher  intellectual  culture,  are  the 
musee,  the  College  de  France,  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etude*,  the  observa- 
tories, &c.  Then  there  are  special  schools,  such  as  the  £cole  Normale  Superieure 
(higher  training  school),  the  schools  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Cairo,  the  £cole  des 
Chartes,  and  the  School  of  Eastern  Languages,  whioh  prepare  students  for  literary  or 
scientific  professions.  The  faculties  of  theology  are  seven  in  number,  five  Cathollo 
and  two  Protestant.  Catholic  theology  :  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Aix,  Rouen,  and  Lyons. 
Protestant :  Paris  and  Montauban.  The  French  faculties  have  no  regular  students, 
but  only  hearers.  During  the  early  part  of  1883->84  the  faculties  of  Catholic  theology 
granted  39  "  inscriptions"  (registration  of  students) ;  the  Protestant  theological  facul- 
ties, 86  in  the  same  period.  There  is  a  faculty  of  law  in  every  academical  chief  town  ex- 
cept Clermont  and  Besancon.  The  faculties  In  each  academy  are  as  follows :  Paris,  five 
(school  of  medicine  at  Reims) ;  Aix  and  Marseilles,  theology,  law,  science,  philosophy, 
school  "de  plein  exercice  "  (complete  studies),  of  medicine  and  pharmacy;  Besancon, 
science,  philosophy,  school  of  medicine ;  Bordeaux,  five  faculties;  Caen,  law,  science, 
philosophy,  schools  of  medicine  at  Caen  and  Rouen,  and  of  theology  at  Rouen ;  Cler- 
mont, science,  philosophy,  school  of  medicine;  Dijon,  law,  science,  philosophy,  school 
of  medicine ;  Douai  and  Lille,  law  and  philosophy  at  Doual,  science  and  medicine 
at  Lille,  schools  of  medicine  at  Amiens  and  Arras ;  Grenoble,  law,  science,  philoso- 
phy, school  of  medicine;  Lyons,  five  faculties;  Montpellier,  five  faculties,  with  the 
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aception  of  theology ;  Nancy,  the  same ;  Poitiers,  law,  science,  philosophy,  school 
of  medicine,  schools  of  medicine  at  Tonrs  and  Limoges;  Ren  nee,  law,  science,  phi- 
losophy, school  of  medicine,  school  "de  plein  exercice"  (complete  studies)  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  at  Nantes,  of  medicine  at  Angers ;  Toulouse,  law,  science,  phi- 
losophy, school  of  medicine,  theology  at  Montauban ;  Algiers,  high  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  philosophy.    The  number  of  professors  and  "agreges"  (sub- 
stitute* to  the  professors)  varies  between  the  maximum,  34  at  Paris,  and  the  mini- 
mum, 18.    The  total  number  of  law  students  during  first  half  year  of  1884  was  5,849. 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  faculties  of  law  is  about  1,700,000  francs. 
According  to  late  accounts  the  examination  fees  alone  amounted  to  1,374,000  francs; 
so  the  state  expenses  only  amounted  to  400,000  francs. 

A  law  of  March  18,  J880,  deoreed  the  gratuity  of  "  inscription  "  (registration).  Be- 
fore that  date  the  faculties  of  law  brought  into  the  treasury  1,595,000  francs. 

During  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  century  France  had  only  three  faculties  of  medi- 
cine: at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Montpellier.  After  1870  the  faculty  of  Strasburg  was 
transferred  to  Nancy,  and  other  faculties  were  then  established  at  Lyons  (1877),  Bor-« 
deaux  (1878),  and  Lille  (1876).  Medicine  is  also  taught  in  two  schools  "  de  pleiu  exer- 
cice," where  complete  studies  can  be  gone  through,  but  where  some  of  the  examinations 
only  take  place,  and  in  sixteen  preparatory  schools,  where  students  can  study  for  three 
years  oat  of  the  four  required  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor.  Three  high  schools 
of  pharmacy  have  been  established  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Nancy ;  and  pharmacy 
can  be  learned  in  all "  mixte  "  (dual)  faculties  and  in  all  schools  of  medicine.  There  were 
5,386  medical  students  registered  in  188&-'84  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille, 
Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  Nancy,  and  930  pharmaceutical  students  in  the  same  cities. 
Including  the  students  of  one  or  the  other  branch  in  schools  " de  plein  exercice"  and 
preparatory  schools,  the  total  of  medical  students  was  6,008,  pharmaceutical  1,352, 
thus  giving  19  students  for  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The  ordinary  annual  cost  of 
teaching  medicine  and  pharmacy  is  4,300,000  francs ;  the  amount  (last  published) 
received  for  examination  fees  exceeded  1,000,000  francs.  Instruction  in  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  therefore,  costs  about  eight  times  as  much  as  the  teaching  of  law. 

The  fifteen  faculties  of  science  and  philosophy  report  as  follows  for  1883^84 :  1,090 
students  of  science,  1,584  of  philosophy  (lettres).  The  total  number  of  regular  stu- 
dents in  science  and  philosophy  is  2,674;  and  if  we  add  to  the  science  students  480 
•indents  in  the  Polytechnic,  644  in  the  £oole  Centrale,  and  to  studenU  of  both 
branches  132  students  in  the  £cofo  Normale,  it  will  be  found  that  about  3,900  students 
pursue  scientific  and  philosophical  branches.  The  professors,  lecturers,  agregls,  <fcc, 
in  all  the  faculties  mentioned  above  are  1,540  in  number. 

The  expenditures  for  science  were  2,116,945  francs;  for  philosophy,  1,397,475.  The 
ordinary  expenses  for  all  faculties  (theology  included)  in  1884  were  9,199,665  francs. 
This  does  not  include  buildings,  scholarships,  and  libraries,  which  amount  to  more 
than  2,000,000  francs,  viz,  500,000  francs  for  buildings,  720,000  francs  for  scholarships, 
468,000  francs  for  libraries,  &c.  In  the  faculties  of  medicine  the  studies  have  been 
organized  since  1878  so  as  to  give  greater  scope  to  practical  lessons  in  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  physiology,  and  histology,  without  interfering 
with  the  teaching  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  especially  clinical  medicine.  In  the 
schools  of  law  the  history  of  law  and  international  law  have  received  a  large  share  of 
attention.  The  optional  subjects  for  obtaining  a  doctor's  degree  have  been  so  modified 
as  to  give  greater  freedom  to  personal  tastes  and  promote  personal  efforts.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  link  more  closely  together  medicine  and  science  and  law  and  philosophy. 
The  aim  of  the  museum  is  essentially  scientific,  and  the  students  admitted  to  lectures 
are  trained  to  make  original  researches.  The  lectures  embrace  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  organography  and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  mammalia  and  birds, 
reptiles  and  fishes,  articulate  animals,  annelids,  mollusks,  zoophytes,  natural  philos- 
ophy applied  to  natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy,  vegetable  physiology  applied 
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to  agriculture,  classification  of  natural  families,  cultivatiou,  general  physiology, 
paleontology,  anthropology,  comparative  pathology,  and  drawing  applied  to  natural 
history. 

The  College  de  Franoe  owes  its  origin  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Francis  I.  to  give 
facilities  for  the  teaching  of  educational  subjects  which  the  faculty  of  arts  did  not 
recognize.  The  first  professorships  were  those  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  then  came 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  Latin  rhetoric  There  are  now  forty  different  professor- 
ships. The  special  lectures  on  philology  are  attended  by  a  small  number  of  hearers 
who  are  real  students ;  likewise,  the  scientific  lectures.  The  laboratories  are  small, 
but  a  plan  for  enlarging  them  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  and  is  likely  to  be 
Toted. 

The  Practical  School  of  High  Studies  was  founded  in  1866  and  has  exercised  great 
influence  over  higher  education  in  Franoe.  Its  object  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
scientists  the  material  means  they  require  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  personal  re- 
searches and  to  train  under  their  immediate  supervision  a  few  students  desirous  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  higher  branches  of  science.  The  scientific  section  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  institutions  among  which  it  was  distributed  in  1868. 
The  section  of  philology  and  history  forms  an  independent  institution,  and  comprises 
the  teaching  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  subjects.  The  volumes  published  by  the  ficole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  are  looked  upon  as  standard  works  in  the  scientific  world.  A 
school  of  astronomy  was  founded  in  Paris  two  years  ago  for  the  training  of  the  staff 
required  atf  the  different  observatories  in  France. 

The  Ecole  Normale  Supe*rieure  was  founded  because  it  was  thought  that  special 
training  was  required  to  qualify  professors  for  the  "lycees"  and  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  the  professorships  in  the  faculties.  The  course  of  studies  extends  over 
three  years.  The  number  of  students  (science  and  philosophy)  leaving  the  school 
yearly,  after  passing  successfully  the  final  examination  (promotion),  varies  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  candidates  admitted  to  the  section  of  philosophy  come, 
for  the  greater  part,  from  the  Paris  "lycees,"  but  the  provinces  contribute  most  of 
the  students  in  the  section  of  sciences. 

The  schools  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Cairo,  founded  in  1846,  1873,  Mid  1880,  respec- 
tively, have  for  object  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Italy  during  all  periods, 
but  especially  in  ancient  times,  and  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and  of  eastern 
languages.  There  are  funds  for  journeys  and  explorations.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
students  are  engaged  in  these  subjects.  The  school  of  living  eastern  languages 
has  21  registered  students  in  learned  Arabic,  9  in  the  vulgar,  9  Persian,  10  for  Turk- 
ish, 2  in  Malay  and  Japanese  languages,  2  in  Armenian,  2  modern  Greek,  7 in  Chinese, 
1  in  Japanese,  2  in  Annamese,  7  Russian,  5  Servian,  1  Hindustani  and  Tamul,  4  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  legislation  of  the  Mahometan  states,  4  in  the  same  branches  for 
the  states  of  the  far  East,  and  2  in  the  Roumanian  tongue. 

The  ficole  des  Chartes  was  founded  in  1806 ;  instruction  commenoed  in  1822.  This 
institution  is  destined  to  train  pahBographists.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  three 
years.    The  number  of  students  in  each  "  promotion  "  is  twenty. 

These  institutions  are  under  the  authority  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 
The  budget  of  the  institutions  enumerated,  including  the  museum,  was  3,634,748  francs, 
the  museum  and  astronomical  and  meteorological  establishments  taking  over  900,000 
fra ncs  each .  In  Paris  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  gi  ves  literary  and  historical  education . 
The  various  branches  of  antiquity  may  be  studied  at  the  ficole  du  Louvre.  The  School 
of  Anthropology  and  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science  (1872)  have  numerous  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  veterinary  schools,  the  agricultural 
schools  at  Grignon  and  in  the  provinces,  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  £cole  d'Appli- 
cation  de  MCdecine  et  de  Pharmacie  Militaire,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  ficole  des  Pouts 
et  Chaussees,  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  cVc. 
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Sdmctrtional  convention.— The  Bureau  of  Education  is  indebted  to  Profc  Charles 
A.  Joy,  ph.  d*,  delegate  from  the  United  8tates,  for  the  following  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  France  (Ligoe  franoaise  de  l'enseigne- 
ment),  which  held  its  fourth  annual  congress  at  Tours,  April  16-18, 1884 : 

The  conrention  was  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  from  M.  Charpentier,  mayor. 
The  president,  Senator  Mace*,  "  father  of  the  league,"  then  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  spoke  of  being  thirty-two  years  a  teacher  and  said  that  he  had 
watched  the  association  from  its  cradle ;  he  was,  in  fact,  at  one  time  the  president,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  office  boy,  and  sole  member.  Senator  Mace*  read  a  translation  of  the 
letter  of  appointment  of  Professor  Joy  as  delegate,  from  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  welcomed  the  delegate  in  the  name  of  the  convention  and  of 
the  educators  of  France.  The  first  general  meeting  closed  by  the  appointment  of  tem- 
porary chairmen  for  the  six  sections,  vis :  On  resolutions,  on  finance,  civil  and  military 
education,  technical  education  and  education  of  women,  food  and  clothing,  and  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
teaching  military  evolution  to  the  children  of  elementary  schools,  and  it  was  also 
recommended  that  military  drill  be  made  obligatory  in  the  higher  schools  for  pupils 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  section  on  technical  education  presented  an  able 
report,  showing  what  was  being  done  in  other  countries  and  urging  the  importance 
of  beginning  some  kind  of  handicraft  in  the  public  schools  at  an  early  stage.  In  the 
lection  on  food  and  clothing  the  discussions  covered  the  various  methods  in  practice 
by  whieh  a  plate  of  soup  and,  in  case  of  need,  some  clothing  could  be  furnished  to 
tehool  children.  Some  instruction  in  agriculture  was  considered  important  in  public 
schools,  and  it  was  recommended  to  offer  prises  for  sohools  where  there  is  a  garden  or 
vineyard  attached.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  on  various  propositions. 
Those  agreed  to  by  the  convention  were  substantially  as  follows: 

That  regular  medical  inspection  should  be  made  in  every  school  to  avoid  epidemic 
or  contagious  diseases  and  injury  to  eyeuight ;  that  food  should  be  furnished  to  pu- 
pils coming  from  a  distance ;  that  school  savings  banks  shou)d  be  encouraged ;  that 
the  teachers  should  organise  local  educational  societies,  to  be  assisted  whenever 
necessary  by  the  parent  society ;  that  the  idea  of  individual  initiative  be  encouraged 
in  the  propagation  of  the  work  of  education;  that,  in  a  republic,  the  future  citizen 
should  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  his  rights,  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  a  sentiment  of 
ha  responsibility ;  that  in  our  public  schools  we  know  no  Ciitholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  believers,  or  atheists,  bnt  only  how  to  raise  up  good  citizens  for  the  country; 
that  after  having  taught  the  child  to  love  his  country  he  must  know  how  to  defend 
it,  and  hence  most  have  a  military  training ;  that  the  education  of  woman  be  pro- 
noted;  that  technical  education  and  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  be  everywhere 
encouraged;  that  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the  laws  of  nature  be  taught  in 
the  schools. 

In  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  associations  M.  £mile  Jamais  gave  a  slight 
history  of  the  organisation  of  the  league.  It  was  formed  in  April,  1881,  and  met 
a  Paris.  Previous  to  that  time  numerous  societies  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
country;  now  832  local  societies  are  brought  into  one  body,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  gratuitous,  obligatory,  lay  education  by  means  of  publio  lectures,  the  cre- 
atton  of  educational  societies,  and  the  establishment  of  free  circulating  libraries. 
The  association  has  given  a  library  to  every  regiment  in  the  army,  besides  founding 
many  circulating  libraries ;  in  all  more  than  5,000,000  books  have  been  purchased.  A 
anrnber  of  manuals  of  good  morals  and  gentle  manners  have  been  prepared,  in  which 
an  dogmatic  religion  is  omitted.  The  fourth  educational  congress  marked  a  step  for* 
ward  in  the  great  revolution  sweeping  over  France. 
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Gebjcaxt,  constitutional  empire:  Area,  909,003  square  mfletj  population  (December  1. 1880),  45,214,061, 
divided  among  the  following  26  states,  which  constitute  the  German  Empire  t  Prnasia,  kingdom, 
27,279,111;  Bavaria,  kingdom,  5,284,778;  Saxony,  kingdom,  2,072,805;  Wurttamberg,  kingdom, 
1,971,118;  Baden,  grand  duchy,  1,570,254 ;  Hesae,  grand  duchy,  886,840  j  Meoklenburg-Scbwerin,  grand 
duchy,  677,056 ;  Saxe- Weimar,  grand  dnchy,  808,577 ;  Mecklenbnrg-Strelito,  grand  duchy,  100,268; 
Oldenburg,  grand  duchy,  887,478;  Brunswick,  duohy,  840,867;  Baxe-lieinlngen,  duchy,  207,075; 
Saxe-Coburg,  dnohy,  184,716 ;  Saze-AJtenburg,  duchy,  155,086;  Anhalt,  duchy,  282,602 ;  Sohwanborg- 
Sonderahaneen,  principality,  71,107 ;  Sohwartburg-Rudolstadt,  principality,  80,206 ;  Waldeck,  prin- 
cipality, 56,622 ;  Keuss-Grels,  principality,  50,782 ;  Beuaa-Sohleia,  principality,  101,830 ;  Sefaanmburp 
Lippe,  principality,  85,874 ;  Lippe,  principality,  120,246 ;  Lubeok,  free  city,  68,571 ;  Bremen,  free  city, 
156,728 ;  Hamburg,  free  city,  458,860 ;  Alsace- Lorraine,  imperial  territory  (Keichaland),  annexed  from 
Prance  in  1871, 1,666,670.    Capital  of  the  empire,  Berlin ;  population,  1,122,880. 

Educational  infonnation  from  the  different  German  state*  la  rery  meagre  for 
188^84,  bnt  it  is  presented  as  far  as  reported. 

The  authorities  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  held  an  interesting  conference  in  1883 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  many  questions  of  importance  came  under  discussion.  Among 
them  were  the  weight  to  he  given  to  classical  languages,  the  Calling  eyesight  of  the 
nation,  the  overburdening  of  pupils,  and  the  appointment  of  a  school  board  in  con- 
nection with  each  intermediate  school  under  state  control.  This  last  question  was 
first  discussed  in  the  Baden  parliament  and  voted  desirable,  as  tending  to  give  the 
community  an  interest  in  school  management  as  well  as  to  give  authoritative  utter- 
ance to  the  various  complaints  of  parents  as  to  overwork,  neglect  of  hygiene,  Ac 
The  general  tone  of  the  meeting  was,  however,  strongly  adverse  to  its  very  exist- 
ence, as  interfering  with  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  scholastic  profession.  The. 
schoolmasters  demanded  the  concession  that  the  personal  relations  of  the  masters 
should  be  beyond  control  of  the  board,  that  all  questions  of  school  discipline  should 
be  settled  by  the  board  of  masters,  and  that  the  head  master  should  be  as  a  rule  chair- 
man of  the  board.  The  proposed  composition  of  the  board  is  two  members  elected 
by  the  eduoation  department  and  the  local  authorities,  respectively,  the  head  master 
and  one  other  master,  and  the  local  physician.  It  was  suggested  that  the  number 
should  not  exceed  seven. 

The  higher  schools  of  Baden  report  as  follows :  Fourteen  complete  Gymnaaien  had 
5,258  pupils  in  1884  to  6,003  in  1883,  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent,  over  1883  and  of  7 
per  cent,  over  1882.  Two  Progymnasien  (at  Tauberbisohofsheim  and  Sorraoh)  became 
complete  Gymnasien  in  1883-^84.  The  twelve  Gymnasien— at  Carlsruhe,  Pforsheim, 
Bruchsal,  Mannheim,  Wertheim,  Bastadt,  Baden,  Offenburg,  Lahr,  Freiburg,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Constance — had  191  graduates  ready  for  the  universities  in  1883  to  163  in 
1882.  Only  about  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  students  in  Gymnasien  prepare  for  uni- 
versity courses.  The  teachers  numbered  314  in  1884  to  308  in  1883.  Various  ohanges 
were  made  in  the  Bealgymnasien,  according  to  decree  of  January  29, 1884.  There 
are  now  9-class  Realgymnasien  and  7-class  Realgymnasien,  7-class  Realschulen,  and 
higher  burgher  schools.  The  7-class  Realschulen  have  no  Latin.  The  higher  burgher 
schools  are  Bealmittelschulen  with  less  than  Seven  years  in  the  course,  and  they  either 
join  in  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  Realgymnasien  or  the  Realschulen,  according 
to  the  district  where  they  are  situated.  They  are  to  be  fully  organized  in  the  year 
1885.  The  6-olass  higher  burgher  schools  (without  Latin)  in  Carlsruhe,  Pforzheim, 
Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  Constance  will  be,  in  1885,  7-class  Realschulen.  Similar 
changes  are  noticed  in  other  schools  of  the  duchy.  The  Realgymnasien  of  Carlsruhe 
and  Mannheim  had  853  pupils  in  1844  and  51  teachers,  while  27  Realgymnasien,  which 
from  sezta  to  tertia  had  courses  of  study  like  the  higher  bnrgher  schools,  reported  2,196 
pupils  and  250  teachers.  The  higher  burgher  schools  where  no  Latin  is  taught  had 
1,693  pupils.  A  total  of  10,010  pupils  was  reported  in  1884  in  the  schools  and  Gym- 
nasien mentioned  above ;  in  1883  there  were  9,450.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
attendance  was  as  follows:  8,597  (1880),  8,979  (1881),  8,947  (1882),  9,450  (1883),  and 
10,010  (1884).  At  the  close  of  the  years  in  the  order  named  the  figures  were  7,682, 
7,964,  8,051, 8,403,  9,175.    The  decrease  expressed  in  per  cent,  was  11,  12,  10, 11,  8.4. 
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Bararia't  school  system  was  quite  folly  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1882-'83.  Statistics  of  universities  in  the  winter  semester  of  1884-85 
ore  herewith  given :  In  the  university  at  Munich  there  were  2,685  students  to  2,516  in 
the  preceding  semester;  at  Wttraburg,  1,263  students  to  856  remaining  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  1884 ;  at  Erlangen  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term  num- 
bered 720  student*  and  during  the  term  the  number  stood  at  402,  to  which  355  were 
added  in  the  winter  term,  making  a  total  of  757,  divided  among  the  departments  of 
theology,  medicine,  law,  philosophy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  &o. 

Prussia. — The  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  both  public  and  private,  are 
under  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  local 
supervision  for  each  province.    The  administration  of  school  funds,  provided  by  the 
state,  is  under  control  of  the  civil  government,  as  is  the  whole  management  of  the 
lower  and  elementary  schools.    The  provincial  Schuloollegium,  under  supervision  of 
the  Obex-Prasident,  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  general  system  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  examination  and  ap- 
pointment of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who  leave  school  for  the  univer- 
sities.   The  constitution  of  1850  gave  all  persons  liberty  to  teach  or  to  establish 
schools,  providing  they  had  the  requisite  qualifications.     Education'  is  compulsory  as 
far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  but  no  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
higher  institutions.    Every  town  or  community  must  maintain  a  school  supported  by 
the  taxes  and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  and  all  parents  are  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  whether  they  can  pay  the  school 
fees  or  not.    The  higher  schools — commercial  schools  or  colleges — are  also  open  to  the 
poorer  classes,  the  fee  being  only  about  $4.32  a  quarter,  while  reductions  are  often 
made  in  cases  of  poor  families.    The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  in  1882 
there  were  4,339,729  children  in  the  33,040  elementary  schools ;  teachers,  59,917.    This 
averages  about  159  pupils  per  1,000  inhabitants.    There  were  196  normal  schools,  with 
13,705  students ;  549  high  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  7,333  teachers  and  133,753  pupils ; 
3  technical  high  schools,  with  162  professors  and  1,693  students ;  also,  many  indus- 
trial, trade,  and  special  schools.    The  10  universities  of  Prussia  reported  the  follow- 
ing students  in  the  winter  semester  of  1833-^84 :  Berlin,  4,635;  Bonn,  1,037;  Breelau, 
1,479;  Gftttingen,  1,064;  Greiftwald,  725;  Halle,  1,544;  Kiel,  375;  KSnigsberg,  909; 
Marburg,  720;  Munster,  280;  total,  12,768.    The  students  in  Protestant  theology 
(Monster  omitted)  numbered  530 ;  in  Catholic  theology  (Bonn,  Breelau,  and  Munster), 
335;  in  law,  2,339;  in  medicine,  2,878;  in  philosophy,  5,114. 

at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  in  Berlin  there  were  191  students  registered  in  the 
rammer  term  of  1883  and  255  in  the  winter  term  of  1893-^84 ;  34  hearers  were  in  attend- 
ance both  terms.  At  the  Easter  term  of  1883,  72  students  came  up  for  examination 
in  natural  sciences  and  42  passed ;  in  the  department  of  veterinary  surgery,  48  came 
op  and  34  passed.  So  many  students  desire  to  enter  this  school  that  a  new  institution 
bas  been  established,  where  all  can  be  accommodated. 

Saxony. —  A  new  school  law  took  effect  in  April,  1873,  and  since  that  date  the  cleri- 
cal* have  had  less  to  do  with  education.  The  progress  made  is  reported  in  the  sta- 
tistical tables  published  by  the  ministry  of  education  in  the  early  part  of  1884.  In 
the  consideration  of  these  schools  the  following  comparison  has  been  made :  In  1875 
there  were  1,954  lower  (einfache),  117  middle  (mittlere),  and  11  higher  common 
schools;  in  1884  the  corresponding  numbers  stood  1,900, 165,  and  17.  In  1874  there 
were  4.820  teachers'  positions,  621  being  for  assistants;  in  1884  the  number  increased 
to  6,717,  1,222  for  assistants,  or  an  increase  of  39  per  oent.  The  school  children  num- 
bered 439,616  in  1874,  or  95  to  a  teacher ;  in  1884, 531,582,  or  79  to  a  teacher.  The  max- 
imum number  of  120  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  overstepped  in  746  schools  in  1874  and  in 
420  schools  in  1S84.  Teachers  were  better  paid  in  1884,  the  average  for  regular  teach- 
ers being  1,668  Mark,1  assistants,  881  marks,  to  1,492  Mark  and  813  Mark  in  1874. 

*Uark«B».so8&ts. 
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The  highest  amounts  paid  teachers  were  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig;  2,250  marks ;  in 
Chemnitz,  2,166  Mark ;  and  in  Planen,  1,810  Mark.  Other  signs  of  progress  were  ob- 
servable :  the  average  number  of  days  that  eaoh  child  failed  to  attend  in  the  regular 
term  was  3.13  in  the  year  1874-75,  while  in  1883-'84  it  was  only  .70  day.  This 
shows  better  discipline  and  naturally  a  better  system  of  instruction.  Many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  school  buildings,  apparatus,  &c,  in  the  decade.  In  le?4, 
of  2,082  schools  only  404  had  proper  apparatus  for  teaching;  in  1884,  out  of  2,14'J 
schools  there  were  1,752  well  fitted  with  appliances  for  teaching.  Of  2,265  school 
buildings  in  1884,  some  556  were  erected  between  1874  and  1884  and  454  were 
remodelled,  and  there  are  95  in  process  of  erection.  The  advanced  schools  (Fort- 
bildungsschulen)  numbered  215  in  1874,  with  1,881  pupils,  while  in  1^84  there 
were  7,404  such  schools,  with  66,576  students  attending.  All  these  statements  in- 
dicate considerable  advancement  in  educational  affairs  during  the  ten  years  men- 
tioned. 

Deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  Prussian  dominions  shows  certain  elements  t>f  progress 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1881  there  were  51  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wilh 
301  teachers  and  3,629  students.  Reports  for  April,  1891,  gave  96  institutions,  463 
teachers,  and  3,^91  pupils.  Twenty-one  of  these  schools  were  in  charge  of  districts, 
societies,  or  maintained  by  private  individuals;  (he  others  were  imperial  and  provin- 
cial establishments.  The  districts  and  provinces  represent* d  by  such  schools  were 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Posen,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Hesse  Nassau,  and  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
November,  1884.  Delegates  were  there  from  different  countries,  in  all  about  250 
teachers. 

Schools  of  domestic  economy  have  recently  awakened  considerable  interest  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  Baden  and  WUrttemberg,  and  various  schools 
have  been  established  with  the  object  of  training  young  girls  in  all  domestic  duties. 
In  Wttrttemberg  there  are  five  such  establishments;  in  Baden  several  courses  of  in- 
struction in  this  branch  are  reported,  and  a  regularly  established  school  at  Rariolf- 
zell,  which  would  serve  as  a  model  for  any  like  institution.  At  other  points  cookery 
and  dairy  schools  are  reported,  but  few  schools  where  all  household  duties  are  taught. 
In  1880  a  six-week  course  in  taking  care  of  milk,  the  dairy,  &c,  was  given  at  Con- 
stance; in  1882  two  similar  courses  were  held  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  ;  in  ls83 
the  same  thing  was  again  attempted  and  with  such  great  success  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1883  the  school  at  Radolfzell  was  started.  A  week  after  the  commencement  there 
were  30  girls  present,  and  soon  124  were  numbered,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  admit 
more  than  16  persons  in  the  first  course.  The  instruction  was  partly  theoretical  and 
partly  practical.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  processes  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
best  foods  fur  nourishment,  the  caring  for  and  cooking  of  materials,  heating  and  light, 
washing,  removing  spots  and  cleaning  generally,  care  of  kitchen  utemils,  and  gen- 
eral  observations  regarding  health,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  clothing,  &c.  The  prac- 
tical instruction  by  female  teachers  covers  cookery,  caring  for  food,  woman's  handi- 
work, washing  and  ironing,  and  general  duties  about  the  house.  Male  teachers  in- 
struct in  baking,  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  in  caring  for  the  sick,  by  a  physi- 
cian. The  aim  of  the  institution  at  Radolfzell  is  to  teach  country  girls  all  the  duties 
of  the  housekeeper  in  the  most  systematic  manner  possible.  The  pupils  board  and 
lodge  in  the  establishment  and  pay  20  Mark  during  the  course  for  their  lodging, 
but  the  instruction  itself  is  gratuitous.  The  course  now  lasts  five  months,  from 
the  firat  of  November  through  March.  At  the  close  of  the  course  an  examination 
takes  place  at  which  the  pupils  receive  certificates  indicating  the  proficiency  dis- 
played. 
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» 
Gbbat  Bamm  and  Ireland,  constitutional   monaroby:  Area,  120,832  square  miles;  population 
(1884),  85.051.W5.   a.  Exglaxd  abd  Walks.   Population,  (1884),  27,132,449.   Capital,  London ;  popula- 
tion, 4,766,661. 

The  following  information  regarding  elementary  education  is  compiled  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1683, 
signed  by  Lord  Carlingford  and  Mr.  Mnndella: 

Jjajf  schools. —  Number  of  day  schools  inspected,  18,540;  number  of  certificated 
teachers,  37,280,  with  a  large  number  of  assistants  and  pupil  teachers;  accommoda- 
tion for  4,670,443  scholars;  enrolled,  4,273,304;  average  daily  attendance,  3,127,214; 
present  on  the  day  of  inspector's  visit  to  their  respective  schools,  3,705,338. 

In  the  schools  inspected  under  the  code  of  1881  (8  mouths,  September  to  April), 
2,191,955  scholars,  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances,  were  qualified 
to  bring  grants  to  their  schools,  514,742  (being  under  7  years  of  age)  without  indi- 
vidual examination  and  1,677,213  (above  7)  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  schools  inspected  under  the  code  of  1883 
the  number  of  scholars  whose  names  had  been  on  the  school  registers  for  the  last  22 
weeks  of  the  school  year  was,  in  infant  schools  and  classes,  294,707;  in"  schools 
and  classes  for  older  scholars,  712,678.  No  grant  was  directly  payable  on  the  exam- 
ination of  the  scholars  in  the  infaut  schools  and  classes,  but  31,093  (being  upwards  of 
7  years  of  %ge)  were  individually  examined  iu  Standards  I  and  II,  while  the  number 
of  older  scholars  presented  for  examination  was  665,279.  The  returns,  therefore,, 
for  the  whole  year  show  that  2,276,014  were  actually  presented  for  individual  exam- 
ination. Of  these,  1,483,269  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of 
the  three  subjects. 

These  figures  show  Improvement  upon  the  returns  for  the  previous  year  as  follows: 
While  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  1.35  per  cent., 
the  accommodation  has  increased  by  132,123  school  places  (or  2.91  per  cent.),  the 
scholars  on  the  registers  by  83,692  (2  percent.),  the  average  attendance  by  112,063  (3.7 
per  cent.),  and  the  number  of  children  individually  examined  by  156,640  (or  7.39  per 
cent.) ;  the  local  effort  which  has  resulted  in  this  improvement  may  be  measured  by  the 
continued  support  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  (717,0e92.  from  267,821  sub- 
scribers) and  by  an  advance  in  the  contributions  from  rates  to  the  maintenance  of 
board  schools  from  806,1212.  to  840,9471.  The  school  pence  have  risen  from  1,585,9282. 
to  1,659,7432. 

Night  schools. —  Number  examined,  932 ;  average  attendance  of  scholars  above  12 
years  of  age,  28,293. 

Training  colleges. —  Number,  41 ;  attendance,  3,138. 

Income  and  expenditure. —  The  total  income  of  day  and  night  schools  was  5,829,7812. 
The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  day  and  night  schools  was  5,817,4662.  The  aunnal 
government  grants  to  elementary  day  schools  rose  in  the  year  from  2,393,3942.  to 
2,522,5412.,  or  from  15s.  10^2.  to  16*.  1±<2.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The  total 
cost  of  maintenance  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  public  schools  was  22. Is. 
Z+d. ;  in  voluntary  schools,  12, 14s.  10J<2. 

School  accommodation  and  attendance. —  In  the  year  1870  the  aided  schools  provided 
for  1,878,584  scholars,  or  8.76  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  number  provided  for 
in  1883  was  4,670,443,  or  17.35  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Of  this  total  increase  of  2,791,859  school  seats,  no  fewer  than  805,257  have  been  re- 
quired to  meet  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  rest,  or  nearly  2,000,000  seats  may 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  which  existed  at  the  passing  of  the  educa- 
tion act.    Says  the  report : 

The  age  statistics  of  the  census  of  1881  show  that  23.73  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation are  between  3  and  13  years  of  age.  On  the  usual  assumption  that  six-sev- 
enths of  that  population  are  of  the  class  whose  children  onght  to  attend  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  follows  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  might  be  found 
on  the  registers  of  onr  schools. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  weather,  distance 
(torn  school,  and  other  reasonable  exouses  for  Irregular  attendance,  it  is  generally  oal- 
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ciliated  that  school  seats  should  be  provided  for  one-sixth  of  the  total  population; 
aud  these  seats  ought  to  be  daily  occupied.  For  the  estimated  population  of  1*83 
(26,921,703)  the  returns,  therefore,  ought  to  show  a  provision  of  4,486,050  school 
places.  The  actual  supply  (4,670,443)  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  this:  but  it  is  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country ;  thus  in  several  counties  the  seats  are  not 
equal  in  number  to  one-sixth  of  the  population.  This  occurs  either  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  public  elementary  school  class  fall  below  the  normal  six-sevenths  or 
whore  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  large  increase  in  the  urban  population,  whose 
wants  have  not  yet  been  met  by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards  in  large  towns. 

The  deficiency  of  accommodation  appears  to  be  greatest  in  London.     With  reference 

to  this  it  is  observed  that  — 

As  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  census  were  probably 
pome  what  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  proportion  throughout  the  country,  the  deficiency 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  supply  still  required  for  the  district. 
Bur  it  certainly  points  to  the  necessity  of  further  increasing  the  present  provision, 
more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  London  increases  by  nearly  12,000  every  year.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that 
even  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  a  new  school  for  1,000  children  ought  to  be  opened 
in  London  each  month,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  to  meet  the  yearly  growth  of  the 
population.      < 

While  with  the  present  population  there  might  be  5,384,341  (1  in  5)  on  the  registers 
and  4,486,950  (1  in  6)  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  returns  show  only  4,273,304 
children  on  the  registers  and  3,127,214  in  attendance. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  of  school  age  for  whom  some  87  school  seats 
have  been  provided,  there  are  only  79  scholars  on  the  registers  and  58  in  daily  attend- 
ance. 

It  is  evident  that  there-might  be  half  a  million  of  scholars  more  than  at  present  on 
the  registers  of  aided  schools  and  a  rather  larger  increase  in  the  average  attendance, 
which  has  risen  from  1,152,389  in  1870  to  3,127,214  in  1883,  L  «.,  from  5.5  to  11.62  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Infants.—  Of  the  day  scholars  on  the  registers  416.162  were  below  5  and  920,767  be- 
tween 5  and  7  years  of  age. 

The  provision  whioh  in  many  districts  was  specially  needed,  aud  has  been  supplied 
of  late  years,  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  infants,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ma- 
terially increase  the  number  of  this  class  of  scholars.  The  methods  of  instruction  for 
children  over  and  nnder  7  years  of  age  are  very  different  and  oannot  be  efficiently 
carried  on  in  the  same  room.  Every  school,  therefore,  except  the  very  smallest,  re- 
quires a  separate  department  for  infants ;  and  the  code  now  in  force  contains  special 
provisions  for  securing  that  proper  arrangements  are  made  for  the  purpose.  Of  the 
910,23d  infants  in  average  attendance  during  the  past  year  625,090  were  found  in  infant 
schools,  132,793  in  the  infant  classes  of  mixed  schools  nnder  schoolmistresses,  and  as 
many  as  152,355  in  similar  classes  under  male  teachers,  who,  unless  assisted  by  com- 
petent female  teachers,  are  obviously  quite  unsuited  for  such  a  charge. 

Scholars  over  7  years  of  age, — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  children 
over  7  for  each  standard : 


I.... 
II... 
in.. 

IT.. 
V... 
VI.. 

vn. 


Standard. 


AR^dtrd  82£S£S?  Scholars  ex-1  ftnnbrr  over 
SJiS^li    M£<52#5     amtnedinlhe    10  yearn  old 


should     be    ten  of  aided 
sohools. 


607,286 
606,458 
495,010 
480,931 
420,339 
383,369 
150,346 


standard. 


003,878 
637,479 
474,466 
874,836 
102,713 
77,860 
6,793 


yearn 
examined. 


53,497 
148, 719 
285,  C5t 
360,704 
202,560 

77,845 
6,792 
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Ittbna  appears  that  whereas  out  of  2,276,014  scholars  examined  as  many  as  1,140,768, 
being  over  10  years  of  age,  ought  to  have  been  presented  in  Standards  IV-VII,  only 
652,901  were  so  presented,  while  487,867  (or  42.77  per  cent.)  were  presented  in  stand- 
aids  suited  for  children  of  7, 8,  and  9  years  of  age. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  is,  due 
partly  to  the  more  regular  attendance  and  increased  proficiency  of  the  children  be- 
tween 5  and  10  years  of  age  and  partly  to  the  greater  attention  paid  by.  teachers  to 
the  progress  of  individual  scholars. 

Clam  $ubfaot$  and  speotylo  9ubjccU. — The  grants  on  examination  in  class  subjeots,  de- 
pending upon  the  general  proficiency  of  the  classes  and  not  of  individual  scholars,  were- 
made  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  past  year  under  the  code  of  1881,  in  respect  of 
an  average  attendance  of  1,409,027  scholars,  of  whom  1, 169,329  were  paid  for  passes  in 
two  subjects,  the  amount  claimed  being  251,9502.  Geography  was  taken  in  9,748  de- 
partments, grammar  in  12,364,  history  in  834,  and  needlework  in  5,720.  Children  were 
examined  in  other  subjects  in  4  departments  only,  the  subjeots  being  animal  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  domestic  economy,  and  natural  history. 

Under  the  oode  of  1883  the  choice  of  subjeots  has  been  somewhat  more  restricted, 
English  being  compulsory  if  any  subject  is  taken.  Grants  have  been  made  in  respect 
of  an  average  attendance  of  565,947  scholars  in  5,501  departments,  and  refused  in  210 
departments  with  an  average  attendance  of  13,358.  The  first  class  subject,  English, 
waa  taken  in  5,711  departments,  and  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  1*.  (for  a  fair  report)  was 
claimed  on  an  average  attendance  of  158,362  scholars,  and  at  the  higher  rate  of  2«.  (for 
a  good  report)  on  381,471. 

A  second  class  subject  was  taken  in  4,370  departments,  and  the  grant  at  the  rate  of 
1  shilling  paid  to  an  average  attendance  of  124,125  scholars,  while  366,750  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2  shillings.  New  subjects  under  the  head  of  elementary  science  were 
taken  to  a  very  limited  extent  (in  15  departments  Only);  geography  was  taken  in 
3,988;  history,  in  114;  and  needlework,  by  the  girls  in  1,644  departments. 

Grants  for  "  specific  subjects  n  were  paid  under  the  code  of  1881  during  the  first  eight; 
months  of  the  year,  the  number  of  scholars  examined  in  the  same  for  that  period  being 
139,604,  of  whom  104,022  passed  successfully,  37,651  of  them  in  two  subjects  and  674 
in  three  subjects. 

By  the  code  of  1883,  under  which  the  examinations  were  made  for  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  the  presentation  of  ohildren  in  specific  subjects  is  confined  to 
Standard  V  and  upwards,  and  not  more  than  two  subjects  are  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
id?  scholar.  The  returns  show  that  19,6f>8  scholars  were  examined  and  13,624  passed 
without  fail  ore,  4,288  of  them  in  two  subjects. 

Miscellaneous. — Military  drill  is  systematically  taught  to  the  boys  attending  1,108 

day  schools.    Cookery  is  taught  in  420  schools,  or  in  73  more  than  in  1882.    Savings 

banks  have  been  established  in  1,718  and  school  libraries  in  3,046  schools.    In  27,236 

departments  of  schools  in  which  singing  is  taught,  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in 

21,743. 

Trained  toacaevt.— The  extent  to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the 

present  supply  of  efficient  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 

of  15,368  maeters  employed  in  schools  reported  on  last  year,  9,353,  or  60.86  per  cent., 

had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,020, or  6.64  per  cent., for  one  year ;  and  225,  or  1.46 

per  cent.,  for  leas  than  one  year ;  while  4,770,  or  31.04  per  cent.,  were  untrained.    In 

like  manner,  of  21,912  school  mistresses,  9,379,  or  42.80  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for 

two  years;  992,  or  4.53  per  cent.,  for  one  year;  203,  or  .93  of  1  per  cent.,  for  less  than  ono 

year;  and  11,338,  or  51.74  per  cent.,  were  untrained.    Of  the  teachers,  however,  who, 

from  whatever  cause,  have  not  attended  a  training  college,  a  considerable  proportion 

cannot,  except  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained,  having,  under 

the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  best  teachers,  passed  through  the  pupil  teachers' 

souse  and  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools  before  pasting  the  examination  for  a 

esrtuloate  amd  undertaking  independent  charges. 
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Proportion  of  female  teachers.— In  1869,  for  every  100  teachers  of  each  class,  48  certifi- 
cated teachers,  60  assistant  teachers,  and  57  pupil  teachers  were  females;  these  pro- 
portions have  increased  in  1882  to  59  certificated  teachers,  68  assistant  teachers,  and  71 
pupil  teachers. 

The  number  of  female  pupil  teachers  in  1869  was  74273 ;  they  now  number  18,725, 
an  increase  of  157  per  cent.  The  male  pupil  teachers,  who  numbered  5,569  in  1869, 
have  increased  to  7,703,  or  by  about  38  per  cent. 

8alarie$  and  petitions. — The  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master,  which  in  1870 
waa  952.  12j.  9d.,  is  now  1192. ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  572.  16t.  5d\  in  1870, 
and  is  now  722.  U.  9dV  In  addition  to  their  other  emoluments,  6,138  oat  of  14,827 
masters,  and  5,317  out  of  21,270  mistresses,  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 
These  averages  are  calculated  upon  the  whole  of  the  certificated  teachers,  whether 
principal  or  assistant. 

During  the  half  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1*83,  applications  for  pensions  were 
made  on  behalf  of  63  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  2  pensions  of  252.  and  4  of 
202.,  together  with  7  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2002.,  were  awarded. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875  the  department  has 
dealt  with  735  English  applications.  Sixteen  pensions  of  302.,  110  of  252.,  163  of  202., 
and  72  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,6602.  have  been  awarded. 

There  were  at  Michaelmas,  1883,  270  teachers  to  whom  pensions  had  been  granted 
in  England  and  Scotland,  of  whom  20  had  302.,  100  had  252.,  and  150  had  202.  a  year. 
The  full  number  of  pensions  allowed  to  be  borne  on  the  estimates  has,  therefore,  been 
filled  up. 

BLUfSHTABY  SCHOOLS  OF  L0HD0*. 

School  accommodation.— From  the  annual  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  for  the  year  ending  September,  lfc84,  it  appears  that 
the  board  had  under  their  charge  3<»7  board  schools,  accommodating  328,6H3  children, 
being  an  increase  of  21,349  school  places  dnring  the  year.  The  accommodation  in  vol- 
untary schools  was  263,197  places,  making  a  total  accommodation  of  591,880  school 
places.  According  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
places  should  be  provided  is  662,346.  In  view  of  the  deficiency  of  above  70,000  places, 
Mr.  Buxton  says :  "  It  would  therefore  seem  that  we  can  hardly  yet  boast  of  being 
within  measurable  distance  of  overtaking  the  deficiency  which  has  taxed  our  ener- 
gies for  the  last  fourteen  years." 

Enrolment  and  attendance. ~  The  enumeration  for  the  half  year  ending  midsummer, 
1884,  presented  in  the  report  of  the  by  laws  committee,  shows  an  enrolment  in  board 
and  voluntary  schools  of  561,266  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  448,H38,  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  same  date  being  587,593.  As  compared  with  1871,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  325,334,  or  124  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  school  places;  338,748, 
or  152.2  per  cent.,  in  enrolment,  and  274,537,  or  157.6  per  cent.,  in  the  average  attend- 
ance. 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  in  December,  1883,  the  accommodation  re- 
quired, according  to  the  statistical  committee,  was  613,282 ;  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided iu  board  and  voluntary  schools,  568,236;  the  average  number  on  the  rolls, 
557,562 ;  the  average  attendance,  439,858.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance, 
estimated  upon  the  average  number  on  the  rolls,  was  78.8.  It  will  be  seen  that  lor 
the  half  year  ending  midsummer,  1884,  the  corresponding  percentage  was  raised  to  80. 

"  The  fact,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  that  our  average  attendance  is  only  80  per  cent, 
may  well  stimulate  the  ambition  of  our  painstaking  visitors  to  accomplish  even  better 
results." 

Examinations. —  The  new  code  weut  into  operation  May  1,  1883.  The  results  of 
the  government  examinations  in  117  schools  examined  under  this  code,  the  reports 
on  which  are  for  a  period  of  exactly  one  year,  show  the  following  percentages  of 
passes:  Reading,  92.3;  writing,  87.7;  arithmetic,  84.8.    The  percentage  of  pi 
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in  reading  is  higher  than  for  three  previous  years  and  lower  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic. 
Osa^sfsemr*. — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  overpressure,  which  has  been  so 

widely  agitated  daring  the  year,  Mr.  Buxton  observes: 

Although  mnoh  exaggeration  has  been  found  to  have  been  used  and  some  of  the 
esses  which  were  made  public  attributed  to  overwork  which  were  obviously  due  to 
other  causes,  the  precautions  taken  by  the  school  management  committee  and  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  board  show  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  the  injurious  results  of  undue  meutal  pressure.  The  alteration  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  from  part  payment  by  grant  to  fixed  salaries,  will 
remove  one  active  cause  of  mental  worry.  Another  important  step  lies  in  the  sub- 
stitution, in  part,  of  adult  for  pupil  teachers.  The  extent  to  which  this  transfer  is 
takingplace  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1881  the  number  of  adult  teachers 
was  3,356  to  1,471  pupil  teachers  and  candidates,  in  1883  there  were  4,087  of  the  former 
to  1,496  of  the  latter.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  career 
that  the  danger  to  the  teachers  is  greatest,  especially  during  the  period  when,  as  pupil 
teachers,  they  add  to  their  class  duties  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  preparing  for  their 
own  examinations.  It  is  as  muoh  our  duty  to  economize  the  time  of  the  children  and 
their  capacity  for  learning  as  to  be  careful  of  the  money  with  which  we  are  intrusted; 
sad  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  both  are  squandered  when  we  set  pupil  teachers, 
whose  energy  is  exhausted  in  acquiring  knowledge,  to  instruct  children  not  much 
younger  than  themselves.  With  -a  view  to  avoiding  this  injurious  result,  the  com- 
mittee have  prepared  a  scheme  under  which  candidates  and  Junior  pupil  teachers, 
instead  of  attending  their  respective  schools  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each  day 
sad  the  central  classes  for  their  instruction  on  two  evenings  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, will  attend  the  latter  on  one-half  of  each  school  day.  The  committee  have 
fortner  determined  that  during  this  period  they  should  not  be  counted  on  the  teach- 
ing staJL  The  seniors  are  also  to  be  relieved  from  teaching  on  two  half  days  in  each 
week. 

With  regard  to  overpressure  on  children,  which  some  believe  to  exist,  no  one  is  so 
much  concerned  as  we  are  to  avoid  any  approach  to  it.  Not  only  would  it  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  physical,  health  of  the  children,  but  it  would  be  the  most  short  sighted 
policy  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The  board  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  no  greater  hindrance  to  educational  progress  could  be  devised  than  a  time  table 
beyond  the  capacity  of  children.  The  board  have  carefully  examined  into  those 
cases  which  have  been  brought  forward,  some  of  them  of  a  very  sensational  char- 
acter, but  have  failed  to  find  any  proof  of  mischief  except  of  occasional  want  of 
judgment  of  teachers  in  individual  oases. 

PftysieoZ  tn&ting.-- Much  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  physical  training  of 
the  children,  and  a  special  subcommittee  has  charge  of  it. 

A  8wedish  gymnasium  has  been  erected  at  the  Craropton  street  (Walworth) 
•chool,  and  the  services  of  Captain  Haasum,  of  the  Swedish  Life  Guards,  have  been 
•soured  for  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  In  the  Swedish  system 
of  gymnastics.  Classes  have  been  held  under  Captain  Haasum  at  three  centres,  which 
have  been  attended  by  about  200  teachers.  At  Crampton  street,  the  teachers  have, 
of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  that  has  been  put  up. 
Captain  Haasum  has  also  established  a  class  for  boys  from  the  Marlborough  street 
school,  and  he  has  used  this  class  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  system  at  the  In- 
ternational Health  Exhibition. 

The  reports  of  the  instructor  in  drill  and  of  the  superintendent  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  girls  show  improvement  in  both  ot  these  departments. 

Infant  school*.— The  superintendent  of  method  in  infant  schools  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  greater  variety  and  better  adaptation  of  exercises  for  ohildren  between 
3  and  5  years  of  age.  The  time  spent  by  these  young  children  in  repeating  and  writ- 
ing the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  shown  to  be  excessive.  Evening  classes  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  of  infant  schools  in  approved 
methods  of  training  young  ohildren. 

Cookery. — About  12,000  girls  received  the  instruction  in  cookery  during  the  year. 
Thirty-two  cookery  class  rooms  have  been  built  by  the  board  at  an  average  cost  of 
2701.  The  cost  of  materials  during  the  past- year  was  3951.  7s.  Ad.  and  3891.  8s.  7d. 
were  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  food  prepared. 

The  number  of  blind  children  reported  on  the  rolls  March  21, 1884,  was  130.    Thau* 
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receive  instruction  in  special  classes.    During  the  half  year  8  of  the  children  gained 
scholarships  at  the  Primary  School  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  reported  was  224,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1&5.    The  superintendent  observes: 

The  periodical  examinations  show  that  most  satisfactory  progress  is  made  where 
sufficient  accommodation  and  teaching  power  are  provided,  but  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  work  is  such  that  where  these  are  wanting  good  results  in  the  oral  system  can- 
not be  expected. 

Teaching  force.— The  following  table  shows  the  teaching  staff  employed  by  the  board 
in  March,  1883,  and  Maroh,  1884 : 


Half  year  ended— 

Adult  teachers. 

Pupil  teacher*. 

Candid  atfw 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Heron,  1883..... 

1,407 
1,002 

2,500 
8,060 

260 
264 

888 

801 

01 
78 

208 

Maroh,  1884 

280 

•106 

O470 

05 

637 

013 

618 

•Ino 


b  Dee: 


With  reference  to  teachers'  salaries,  Mr.  Buxton  states: 

The  long  delayed  but  much  needed  improvement  of  substituting  in  the  case  of  our 
teachers  inclusive  salaries  on  a  fixed  scale,  prepaid  monthly,  for  the  system  of  part 
payment  by  tho  government  grant  has  at  length  been  adopted.  The  difficulty  that 
had  to  bo  surmounted  was  so  to  adjust  this  scale  as  to  avoid  causing  individual  oases 
of  hardship  without  laying  an  additional  burden  on  the  ratepayers — of  reconciling 
vested  interests  with  tho  desire  not  to  increase  the  gross  amount  of  salaries.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  all  new  teachers  entering  the  service  of  the  board  have 
come  under  the  new  scale,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  previously  in  our  school*  are 
now  being  commuted  on  an  equitable  system. 

Free  schools. —  The  complications  arising  from  the  endeavor  to  collect  school  fees 
and  the  inability  of  many  parents  to  pay  fees  hare  led  from  time  to  time  to  proposi- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  free  sohools.  A  motion  for  this  purpose  was  rejected 
by  tho  board  during  the  year,  the  vote  standing  96  to  12. 

Mr.  Buxton  presents  the  following  statement  of  finances : 

Our  total  estimated  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  rates  for  the  current  year  is 
950,  tf  04  J.  5*.  This  shows  an  increase  of  about  Id.  in  the  pound  over  last  year.  The 
following  table,  covering  5  years,  affords  ready  means  of  comparing  this  increase  with 
the  growth  of  the  rate.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  children  have  multiplied  dur- 
ing that  period  by  39.9  per  cent.,  the  rate  has  grown  by  27.4  per  cent. 


1680-»81. 

188W82. 

U82-'82. 

188S-'64. 

lB84-m 

6.284. 
150,040 

6.164. 
•78,177 

6.084. 

6.864 
887,855 

84. 

Number  of  children  on  the  roll  of  board  sohools. . . 

851,146 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  charge  upon  the  ratepayers  does  not 
arise  from  a  higher  scale  of  expenditure,  but  because  we  nave  more  nearly  approached 
to  a  complete  school  provision  for  London,  and  because  these  new  sohools  are  filled 
with  children.  The  net  cost  per  child  for  sohool  maintenance  for  the  year  ended  25th 
March,  1863,  was  12.  13«.  9d.,  as  compared  with  11. 11*.  lid.  for  the  year  ended  25th 
March,  1884. 

The  average  weekly  fee  charged  in  the  sohools  of  the  board  remains  the  same  as  in 
1883,  vis,  2. 2d.1 

»By  a  olerioal  error  the  sum  was  given  la  tho  Commissioner's  last  annual  report  aa  2*.  24. 
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6.  Sootlakd:  Population,  8,868,521.    Capital,  Edinburgh ;  population,  236,002. 

The  following  information  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council 
on  education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1883,  signed  by  Lord  Carlingford  and  Mr.  Man- 
illa: 

Day  tckooU. — Number  of  day  schools  inspected,  3,090 ;  nnmber  of  certificated  teach- 
ers, 5,974,  with  a  large  nnmber  of  assistants  and  pnpil  teachers;  accommodation  for 
633,701 ;  enrolled,  569,241 ;  average  daily  attendance,  433,137 ;  present  on  the  day  of 
the  inspector's  visit  to  the  respective  schools,  498,514 ;  qualified  by  attendance  for 
examination,  426,389 ;  presented  for  examination,  386,197,  via,  55,491  (under  7)  for 
collective  and  330,706  (7  and  over)  for  individual  examination ;  of  these  last,  256,083 
pasted  the  prescribed  teat  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  snbjeots. 
In  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  accommodation  has  increased  by  14,615 
school  places;  the  scholars  on  the  registers,  by  13,581 ;  those  present  at  inspection,  by 
8,142 ;  and  the  average  attendance,  by  11,872 ;  while  the  nnmber  of  children  individ- 
ually examined  has  increased  by  9,956  (or  3.10  per  cent.).    The  especially  large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  in  the  number  of  children  on  the  registers 
is  doe  in  some  measure  to  the  number  of  new  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands,  where  the  supply  has,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  and  where  several  schools  have  only  been  opened  during  the  year 
under  review. 

The  local  effort  which  has  resulted  in  this  improvement  may  be  measured  by  the 
continued  support  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  (29,196Z.  from  3,391  sub- 
scribers) and  by  the  contributions  from  rates  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools, 
which,  after  a  decrease  during  the  three  preceding  years,  have  increased  during  the 
past  year  from  191,7971.  to  196,7081.  The  school  penoe  have  increased  in  the  year 
by  some  7,2041.,  and  amounted  to  976,422*. 

U\§kt  school*. — Number  examined,  205 ;  average  attendance  of  scholars  above  12 
yearn  of  age,  10,221. 
Training  college*. — Number,  7;  attendance,  858. 

isssm  and  expenditure.— The  total  income  of  day  and  night  schools  was  906,0681. 
The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  day  and  night  schools  was  900,5091.  The  annual  gov* 
erament  grants  to  elementary  day  schools  rose  in  the  year  from  372,9011.  to  384,042). 
The  rate  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  however,  is  the  same  as  last  year,  17*.  &td.t 
the  grant  (to  schools  actually  inspected)  and  the  average  attendance  having  increased 
at  the  same  rate  during  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  in  average 
attendance  was,  in  public  schools,  21.  2s.  lftf.;  in  voluntary  schools,  12. 16#.  10Jd. 

School  accommodation  and  attendance.— The  aided  schools,  which  in  1872  provided  for 
281,668  scholars,  or  for  8.3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  in  1883  sufficient  for 
633,701  scholars,  or  16.61  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  352,013  seats,  some  69,961  have  been  required  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  11  years.  A  very  large  part  of  the  rest  of 
this  increase  (according  to  the  calculation  made  last  year,  upwards  of  274,000)  is  the 
measure  of  the  deficiency  in  inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  education  act. 

It  remains  to  notice  how  far  the  existing  school  supply  (633,701  seats)  which  has 
been  thus  provided,  and  shows  an  increase  of  124.98  per  cent,  in  the  last  11  years,  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  age  statistics  of  the  census  of  18814miow  that  about  23.96  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  are  between  3  and  13  years  of  age.  On  the  usual  assumption  that  six- 
aevenths  of  that  population  are  of  the  class  whose  children  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  state-aided  schools,  it  follows  that  20. 52  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
ooght  to  be  found  on  the  registers  of  the  schools. 

After  weiring  due  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  weather,  distance 
from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for  irregular  attendance,  it  is  generally 
tabulated  that  solioolsaats  should  be  provided  for  one-sixth  of  the  total  population ; 
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and  these  seats  ought  to  he  daily  occupied.  For  the  estimated  population  of  1883 
(3,815,572)  the  returns,  therefore,  ought  to  show  a  provision  of  635,929  school  places. 
The  actual  supply  falls  somewhat  short  of  this ;  but  it  is  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  several  counties  the  eeats  are  not  equal  in  number  to 
one-sixth  of  the  population.  This  occurs  either  where  that  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion is  not  called  for,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  classes  being  in  excess  of  the  normal 
one-seventh,  or  where,  as  in  one  or  two  large  towns,  the  wants  of  the  population 
have  not  yet  been  fully  met  by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards. 

When  the  outstanding  building  grants  have  been  paid  and  several  schools  now  In 
the  course  of  being  erected  without  such  aid  are  occupied,  it  will  be  found,  the  com- 
mittee believe,  that  the  school  supply  of  the  country  is  virtually  complete. 

School  attendance  is  still  far  below  the  required  number,  for,  whereas  there  might 
be  763,114  scholars  on  the  registers  and  635,929  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  re- 
turns show  only  569,241  children  on  the  registers  and  433,137  in  attendance. 

The  increase  in  the  average  attendance  during  the  past  year  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  (1.06)  of  the  population  generally.  But,  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  early  and  regular  attendance  at  school 
in  some  of  the  country  districts,  there  appears  to  be  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  many 
boards  in  putting  their  compulsory  powers  into  operation. 

A  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  last  year  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  exercise 
of  the  compulsory  powers  conferred  upon  school  boards  has  become  a  law. 

Infante. — Of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  aided  schools  118,385  were 
under  7  years  of  age. 

Scholar*  over  7  years  of  age. — The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  children 
over  7  for  each  standard : 


Standard. 


I 

n 
m 
rv 
v 

VI 


Ape  at  which 
standard 
should  be 
passed. 


7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 


Soholarsof 
this  age  on 
rejnuters  of 
aided  schools. 


78,407 
78,864 
78,976 
71,754 
63,720 
40,600 


Scholars  ex- 
amined i  n 
the  standard. 


Number  over 
10  \  ears  old 


78,214 
70,405 
65,008 
6*,  320 
48.828 
10,743 


8,066 
12,258 
20,829 
65,176 
48,746 
19,749 


Whereas,  out  of  330,706  scholars  examined,  as  many  as  164,231,  being  over  10  years 
of  age,  ought  to  have  been  presented  in  standards  IV- VI,  only  118, 664  (or  72.25  per 
aent.)  were  so  presented,  while  the  remaining  45,5(57  were  presented  in  standards 
suited  for  children  of  7,  8,  and  9  years  of  age. 

Specific  subjects. — Of  58,546  scholars  presented  in  subjects  beyond  the  standard 
examination,  4,275  were  examined  and  3,225  passed  in  three  subjects,  34,675  were 
examined  and  24,?52  passed  in  two  such  subjects,  and  23,425  passed  in  one  snbject 
In  this  number  are  included  25,260  girls  examined  in  domestic  economy!  of  whom 
20,4.">7  passed. 

Miscellaneous. — Military  drill  is  systematically  taught  to  the  boys  attending  265 
schools;  cookery  is  taught  in  36  schools;  savings  banks  have  been  established  in  113 
and  school  libraries  in  153  schools.  In  3,116  departments  of  schools  in  which  singing 
is  taught,  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  1,238,  or  39.73  per  cent. 

Teaching  power. — The  extent  to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the 
existing  supply  of  certificated  teachers  in  Scotland  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  3,295 
masters  employed  in  schools  reported  on  last  year, 2,026,  or  61.49  per  cent., had  been 
trained  for  two  years ;  327,  or  9.92  percent.,  for  one  year,  and  83,  or  2.52 per  cent.,  for 
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lass  than  one  year;  while  859,  or  26.07  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of 
2,679  schoolmistresses,  1,838,  or  68.61  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years ;  122, 
or  4.66  per  cent.,  for  one  year ;  12,  or  .32  of  1  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year ;  and  707, 
or  26.39  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  Of  the  teachers,  however,  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  hive  not  attended  a  training  college,  a  considerable  proportion  cannot,  except 
in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained,  having,  nnder  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  of  the  best  teachers,  satisfactorily  completed  tbe  pupil  teachers' 
coarse  and  served  as  assistants  in  large  aohools  before  passing  the  examination  for  a 
certificate  and  undertaking  independent  charges. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  code  of  1873,  of  combining  attendance  at  university 
classes  with  tbe  efficient  course  of  practical  professional  training  provided  by  the  col- 
leges under  inspection,  is  now  producing  very  satisfactory  results.  In  1882, 117  stu- 
dents took  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  many  of  whom  passed  with  great  credit 
the  examination  for  certificates  held  last  Christmas.  The  connection  between  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  universities  will  be  still  further  increased  by  the  recog- 
nition as  assistant  teachers  of  university  graduates  and  women  who  have  passed 
university  examinations.  Languages  now  enter  into  the  course  of  study  in  all  the 
training  colleges,  both  for  masters  and  mistresses. 

Salaries  and  pensions.—  The  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master,  whioh  in  1870 
was  1102.  16f.  74.,  is  now  1352.  2s.  4d.;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  55).  14*.  2d.  in 
1^70  and  is  now  671.  1*.  Id.  These  averages  are  calculated  upon  the  whole  body  of 
certificated  teachers,  whether  principal  or  assistant.  In  addition  to  their  other 
emoluments,  1,806  out  of  3,279  masters  and  489  out  of  2,635  mistresses  are  provided 
with  residences  free  of  rent.  Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed 
in  1875,  the  department  has  dealt  with  123  Scotch  applications  and  has  awarded  5 
pensions  of  301.,  19  of  252.,  26  of  20).,  and  19  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  680). 

e.  Isblaxd  :  Population  (oeoaus  1881),  5,174,838.    Capital,  Dublin ;  population  (centra  1881),  349,002. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  schools  on  the  operation  list  on  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  was 
7,752.  During  the  year  110  schools  were  dropped  or  ceased  to  exist  as  independent 
schools,  and  157  were  brought  into  operation,  giving  a  net  increase  of  47  schools  aa 
compared  with  1882. 

Enrolment,  attendance,  and  accommodation.— The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  be- 
tween tbe  1st  of  January  and  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  who  made  any  attendance 
between  those  dates  was  1,061,136;  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  at  least  one 
attendance  within  the  last  fortnight  of  the  results  period  was  666,115;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  467,704,  a  decrease  of  1,488  as  compared  with  that  of  1882. 

School  accommodation,  allowing  8  square  feet  for  each  pupil,  was  adequate  for  an 
attendance  of  671,109. 

Classification  of  pupils. —  The  pupils  who  made  an  attendance  within  the  last  14 
days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  results  examinations  were  classified  as 
follows:  Infants,  171,163 ;  class  I,  143,785;  class  II,  104,678;  class  III,  85,724;  class 
IV,  63,814 ;  class  V1,  44,868 ;  class  Vs,  25,000 ;  class  VI,  27,063. 

Mixed  schools.^-The  total  number  of  mixed  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
"exclusively  was  2,784,  attended  by  359,297  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  22,698  Protes- 
tant pupils ;  the  total  number  of  mixed  schools  under  Protestant  teachers  exclusively 
was  1,277,  attended  by  22,604  Roman  Catholics  and  126,415  Protestant  pupils.  The 
Dumber  of  mixed  schools  nnder  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  conjointly 
was  73,  attended  by  9,320  Roman  Catholio  pupils  and  9,266  Protestant  pupils.  Total 
mixed  schools,  4,134 ;  total  attendance :  Roman  Catholio  pupils,  391,221 ;  Protestant 
pupils,  156,379. 

Vnmixed  schools.—  Of  3,549  schools  showing  an  unmixed  attendance,  2,929  were  in 
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charge  of  Eomsn  Catholio  teachers  and  attended  by  460,606  Roman  Catholic  pupils, 
and  620  were  in  charge  of  Protestant  teachers  and  attended  by  70,737  pupils. 

Model  schools. — The  number  of  model  schools  reported  is  29,  having  an  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  of  8,634  pupils.  From  the  classified  table  of  pupils  of  the 
model  schools  it  appears  that  61.4  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  Standards  IV  to  VI,  inclu- 
sive ;  the  results  examinations  show  that  these  schools  continue  to  maintain  their 
high  character. 

Workhouse  school*. — The  number  of  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  board 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  was  169,  having  an  enrolment  of  14,026  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  7,368.  These  schools  were  examined  on  the  same  system  as  the 
ordinary  schools. 

Examination*.—  Since  the  1st  of  Maroh,  1877,  eaoh  pupil,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
presentation  at  the  results  examination,  has  been  required  in  day  schools  to  make  100 
attendances  of  at  least  4  hours  a  day  for  secular  instruction,  and  in  evening  schools 
60  attendances  of  2  hours  eaoh  evening. 

The  total  number  of  schools,  inoluding  model  schools  (separate  departments)  and 
evening  schools,  examined  for  results  during  the  year  was  7,672.  The  number  of 
pupils  examined  was  476,784,  of  whom  106,928  were  infants.  The  number  passed  was 
366,214,  including  98,241  infants.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  and  passed  in  ex- 
tra subjects  was:  Music,  examined,  62,429;  passed,  41,266.  Drawing,  examined, 
23,646;  passed,  18,086.  Sewing  machine  and  cutting  out,  examined,  4,668;  passed, 
3,977.  Management  of  poultry  and  domestic  economy,  examined,  190 ;  passed,  178. 
Cookery,  examined,  142 ;  passed,  142.  Other  extra  subjects,  mathematics,  physics, 
language,  <fcc,  examined,  20,604;  passed,  12,924.  The  money  value  of  the  passes 
gained  in  extras  (excluding  music  and  dancing)  was  4,0381. 13*.  The  money  value 
of  the  passes  in  music  and  drawing  was  7,0981. 5#.  6d. 

Comparative  vfev.— -The  percentages  of  passes  gained  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England  and  Wales  and  with  Scotland,  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table : 


Beading.... 
"Writing.... 
Arithmetic. 


Ireland. 


OS.  4 

26.0 

mo 


England 
and 


>.l 
0 
77.5 


Bootiand. 


92.6 
90.2 
86.2 


School  farm*  and  garden*. — The  total  number  of  school  farms  in  connection  with 
ordinary  national  schools  on  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  was  72.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  examined  in  agriculture  in  this  class  of  schools  was  884,  of  whom  618  passed  in 
the  agricultural  program.  There  were  also  21  schools  having  school  gardens  at- 
tached, for  the  management  of  which  and  for  the  agricultural  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  pupils,  special  agricultural  fees  were  granted  upon  the  reports  of  the  district 
inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  school  gardens  was  249,  of  wtoom 
160  passed ;  46,673  pupils  were  examined  in  the  agricultural  class  books  by  the  dis- 
trict inspectors  in  the  ordinary  national  schools  at  their  results  examinations,  of 
whom  24,876  passed.  The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  in  agriculture  during  the 
year  1883  was  accordingly  46,806,  of  whom  26,664  gained  passes  fipr  their  proficiency 
in  that  branch.  These  figures  show  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  were  brought  under 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  1883  than  in  1882. 

Dairy  management. —  At  the  olose  of  the  year  1880  a  scheme  for  training  young 
women  in  dairy  management,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  butter  making,  was  inaugu- 
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rated  in  connection  with  the  Minister  Model  Agricultural  School  at  Cork.  This  soheme 
has  been  attended  with  much  success,  largely  due  to  the  active  cooperation  of  a  local 
committee,  who  contributed  time  and  money  to  its  furtherance.  There  were  two  ses- 
sions of  six  weeks  in  each  year.  The  number  of  young  women  trained  up  to  this  date 
is 189.    The  students  were  principally  daughters  of  farmers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1883  the  commissioners  undertook,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a  similar  experiment  at  the  Albert  Agricultural 
Training  Institution.  The  session  began  in  January  of  this  year,  and,  although  the 
notice  was  short,  33  students  attended. 

Teaching  jhnmt.— On  the  31st  of  December,  1883,  the  commissioners  had  in  their 
servioe  7,571  prinoipal  teachers  and  3,060  assistants,  making,  in  the  whole,  10,621 
nlsssan'  teachers,  of  whom  3,406  were  trained.  In  addition  there  were  paid  monitors, 
temporary  assistants,  Ac.,  to  the  number  of  386. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  students  trained  in.the  Training  College  in  1883 
was  167,  vis,  78  males  and  89  females. 

The  need  of  additional  provision  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  seen  from  the  met 
that  of  the  7,907  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  service  January,  1883,  only  2,142,  or 
about  27  per  cent.,  had  been  trained,  and  of  the  2,714  Protestant  teachers  1,412,  or  52 
percent. 

In  1874  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government  by  the  com- 
missioners, but  no  action  was  taken  upon  their  representations  until  1880.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  apply  the  English  soheme  of  training  colleges  to  Ireland,  so  far  as 
possible,  which  proposition  the  commissioners  have  accepted.  Accordingly  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  prepared  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  training  col- 
leges under  local  management  in  Ireland  by  authorising  the  commissioners  to  make 
grants  toward  their  maintenance  under  the  specified  conditions.  Two  training  colleges 
under  Catholic  auspices  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  provision.  The  Irish 
teachers  sailer  a  great  grievance  in  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  they  receive. 

The  total  income  of  the  teaching  staff  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ended  31st 
of  Maxell,  1864,  amounted  to  752,9121.  Be.  64.,  via,  601,2241. 19*.  74.  from  the  board,  • 
14,4081. 15s.  94.  from  the  rates,  and  137,2831. 13t.  94.  from  payments  by  pupils  (includ- 
ing portion  of  model  school  fees),  subscriptions,  and  the  estimated  value  of  free  resi- 
eVe.  Of  the  total  sum  20.1  per  cent,  was  locally  provided  and  79.9  per  cent. 
derived  from  parliamentary  funds. 

Penetona, — The  number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  pension  fund  in  the  year 
ended  the  31st  December,  1863,  was  9,604,  and  the  amount  paid  in  pensions  was 
lt,212i.  11*.  44.,  and  in  gratuities  7,1531.  12*.  54. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  1,6861. 15* .  54.  were  granted  to  teachers  who  did  not 
join  the  pension  scheme. 

Income  and  expenditure.— The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1884,  amounted  to  821,5637.  6*.  84.  The  expenditures  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  same  time  were  804,8911. 17« .,  leaving  a  balance  on  31st  March,  1884, 
ofl6,661l.  9f.  84. 

SCnUTGI  AMD  AST  DBFABTMIHT. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  thirty-first  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  whose  operations  embrace  the  United  Kingdom : 
,  Science  instruction. — During  the  year  1883,  the  schools  and  classes  of  science  in  con- 
nection with  the  department,  irrespective  of  the  training  colleges,  were  attended  by 
72,064  persons,  an  increase  of  3,473  over  the  same  for  1882.  The  number  examined 
was  54,204 ;  the  number  of  papers  presented  (each  paper  being  the  examination  in  a 
separate  branch  of  science),  79,551 ;  number  passed,  52,651,  representing  32,767  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  statement  is  interesting  as  showing  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  ex- 
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amination,  the  preference  which  these  have  among  the  students,  and  the  grade  of 
passes: 

I.  Practical  plane  and  solid  geometry 3,724 

II.  Machine  construction  and  drawing 6,511 

III.  Building  construction * 3.431 

IV.  Naval  architecture 236 

V.  Mathematics 11,796 

VI.  Theoretical  mechanics . 1,835 

VII.  Applied  mechanics 1,880 

VIII.  8ound,  light,  and  beat 4,250 

IX.  Magnetism  and  electricity 11,310 

{Inorganic  chemistry 7,433 

'  anorganic  chemistry  (practioal) 8,081 

(Organic  chemistry  . 456 

'{Organio  chemistry  (practical) 369 

XII.  Geology 1,338 

XIII.  Mineralogy 60 

XIV.  Animal  physiology 6,191 

XV.  Elementary  botany 2,043 

XVI.% 
XVjj  SGencral  biology : 201 

XVIII.  Principles  of  mining 291 

^Metallurgy 224 

XK7Metallurgy  (practical) 19 

XX.  Navigation 332 

XXI.  Nautical  astronomy 88 

XXII.  Steam ". 1,543 

XXIII.  Physiography 5,687 

XXIV.  Principles  of  agriculture 5,171 

Total  number  of  papers  worked 79,561 

Number  of  papers  in  the  elementary  stage 64,008 

Number  of  first  class  successes 10,202 

Number  of  second  class  successes 32,419 

Number  of  failures 21,387 

Number  of  papers  in  the  advanced  stag* 14,025 

Number  of  first  class  successes 2,355 

Number  of  second  class  successes 7,147 

Number  of  failures • 4,523 

Number  of  papers  in  honors • 1,518 

Number  of  first  class  successes..  *.... 102 

Number  of  second  class  successes 426 

Number  of  failures 900 

Total  number  of  papers  worked - 79,561 

Total  number  of  successes • •••• 52,651 

Total  number  of  failures 26,900 

The  payments  on  the  results  of  instruction  amounted  to  45,2231. 9s.  1<!.,  or  au  aver- 
age of  12*.  6rf.  for  each  student  under  instruction.  The  number  of  teachers  to  whom 
payments  were  made  was  1,998,  irrespective  of  the  training  colleges. 

The  examination  of  the  science  classes  in  training  colleges  Is  held  separately  from 
.the  examination  of  the  ordinary  classes* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  range  and  result  of  this  examination  for  1883 : 

Number  of  colleges  examined 41 

Number  of  classes 125 

Number  of  individuals  successful 1,997 


V.  Pure  mathematics 

VL  Theoretical  mechanic* 

Til.  Applied  mechanics 

Till.  Sound,  light,  and  heat 

IX.  Magnetism  and  electricity 

( Inorganic  chemistry 

I  Inorganic  chemistry  (practical). 

JLiv.  Animal  physiology 

XT.  Elementary  botany 

XXUL1.  Physiography 

Principles  of  agriculture 


Total  number  of  papers  worked 


Number 
of  papers. 


76 
16 


085 
484 
250 
156 
473 
469 
1,054 
171 


3,836 


Successes. 


First 
class. 


Second 
class. 


'  20 

9 

i 


39 
6 


63 
191 
58 
37 
23 
25 
124 
75 


625 


558 
257 
165 

86 
245 
332 
671 

90 


2,449 


Fail- 
ures. 


17 
3 


64 

36 

27 

33 

205 

112 

259 

6 


762 


; 


The  payments  to  the  training  colleges  on  the  results  of  the  examination  amounted 
to  5, 029 J.  8*.  6d.,  or  an  average  of  12.  16».  Bd.  per  pupil  under  instruction. 

The  total  number  of  students  under  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines  was  212.  The  attendance  at  the  several  classes  was  as  follows : 
Chemistry,  93;  physics,  28;  mechanics,  39;  metallurgy,  43;  biology  (including  bot- 
any), 19;  geology  (including  mineralogy),  34;  and  mining,  30. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  training  was  12  in  chemistry,  14  in  physics,  11  in  me- 
chanics, 8  in  biology,  9  in  geology,  4  in  metallurgy,  8  in  agriculture,  and  4  in  mining- 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sessional  courses,  the  summer  courses  for  country  teach-  * 
ers,  which  last  three  weeks,  are  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  In 
1683  there  were  snch  courses  in  chemistry,  light  and  sound,  mechanism,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, agriculture,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  These  courses,  which  consisted  of  lect- 
ures and  laboratory  practice  specially  adapted  to  the  particular  class  of  students, 
were  attended  by  169  teachers. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  was  attended  by  59  persons. 

Art  instruction. — The  number  of  elementary  day  schools  examined  for  drawing  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  4,526,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  schools  inspected  by  the  education  department.  The  payments 
made  to  the  schools  on  account  of  drawing  amounted  to  28,3342.  4s.  3d.  and  the  cost 
of  prizes  and  examples  to  3,3652. 17 8.  10d.,  or  a  total  expense  of  31,7002.  2s.  Id. 

At  the  examination  of  48  training  colleges  in  November,  3,476  students  in  training 
and  828  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  examined,  and  819 
of  these  candidates  obtained  full  certificates  for  second  grade  drawing.  The  total 
atnoont  granted  to  the  colleges  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  was  1,2462. 

The  department  also  gives  aid  to  art  classes,  which  in  1883  numbered  499,  having 
26,424  students.    For  advanced  art  instruction,  there  were  177  schools,  with  15  branch 

classes,  having  in  all  35,909  students. 
The  National  Art  Training  School  was  attended  by  710  students,  of  whom  34  were 

in  training  to  become  art  teachers  and  17  to  become  designers  or  art  workmen.    The 

Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  506  students.   The  grand  total  of 

persons  taught  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  through  the  agency  of  the  department 
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in  1883  was  643,135.  The  total  value  of  the  aid  given  to  art  in  direct  payments, 
prizes,  &c,  was  63,7191.  15«.  7d. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  during  the  year  was 
1,093,810,  and  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch,  447,752.  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
adopted  in  1880  of  granting  loans  to  corporation  museums,  16,021  art  objects,  drawings, 
and  pictures  were  sent  out  from  the  museum  during  the  year,  and  the  exhibitions  in 
which  they  were  placed  were  visited  by  2,572,000  people. 

During  the  year,  the  department  was  induced  to  take  some  steps  toward  develop- 
ing and  improving  the  lace  making  industry  in  Ireland.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
a  special  class  for  lace  designing  has  been  organized  at  the  Cork  School  of  Art,  and 
the  school  has  opened  direct  relations  with  two  or  three  of  the  convents  In  the  neigh- 
borhood with  the  view  of  giving  instruction  in  drawing  and  of  supplying  designs  to 
be  worked. 

The  committee  of  the  School  of  Art  has  applied  for  aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  laces,  the  intention  being  to  form  a  local  industrial  art  museum. 

Geerce,  constitutional  monarchy :   Area,  19,941  square  miles ;  population,  1,679,775.    Capital,  Athena; 

population,  63,374.    Minister  of  tbe  interior,  C.  Lombardos. 

Special  instruction. — A  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Polytechnic  School  was  pro- 
posed by  the  minister  of  the  interior  on  December  8, 1884.  The  old  organization 
which  has  existed  since  1863  was  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  modern  requirements  as  far 
as  positive  sciences  are  concerned.  The  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  provide 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  .to  train  students  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
name  of  the  institution  is  the  School  of  Biomechanical  Arts,  which  means  those 
mechanical  arts  which  are  used  in  tbe  daily  affairs  of  life,  and  the  graduates  of  the 
school  arc  expected  to  be  practically  qualified  to  take  positions  in  the  public  service 
or  in  business  where  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  is  required.  The  reorganized  scheme 
embraces  a  preparatory  gymnasium  and  special  schools  or  courses  of  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  &c. 

Superior  instruction. — The  report  of  the  university  for  the  forty-fourth  scholastic  year 
shows  that  in  the  year  lwiS-'tSJ  there  were  655  new  students  and  1,946  already  en- 
rolled, making  a  total  of  2,601.  Of  the  new  admissions  507  were  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  144  from  other  Greek  communities,  and  4  from  other  countries.  They 
were  distributed  among  the  different  faculties  as  follows:  The  theological  faculty 
received  6,  the  law  343,  the  medical  172,  the  philosophical  123,  and  the  pharmaceu- 
tical 11.  The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  1882-,83  was  342.  Since  1837, 
when  the  university  was  established,  11,283  persons  have  been  educated  in  its  differ- 
ent faculties:  360  for  the  theological,  4,730  for  the  law,  3,600  for  the  medical,  2,130 
for  the  philosophical,  and  473  for  the  pharmaceutical.  The  medical  faculty  had  a 
majority  at  first ;  during  the  third  decade  the  law  faculty  led  in  numbers ;  during 
the  fourth  decade  the  two  faculties  were  nearly  equal  in  that  respect,  and  at  present 
the  law  faculty  is  again  in  advance. 

The  following  table  gives  general  educational  statistics  of  Greece  for  the  year  1884: 


Universities 

Gymnasia 

Hellenic  schools 

Communal  schools  ... 
Elementary  schools  .. 
Ecclesiastical  schools 

Private  schools 

Polyteohnio  schools.. 


Number. 


1 

33 

297 

1,717 

550 

6 

67 

1 


No.  of 
teachers. 


92 

252 

577 

1,898 


32 
22 


No.  of 
pupils. 


2,601 

4,117 

12,973 

89,423 

16,000 

163 

16,383 

511 
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ITALY, constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  114,296  square  miles;  population,  28.452,639.  Capital,  Rome; 
population  {at  the  end  of  1880),  300,467.  Miniwter  of  public  instruction,  Signior  Baccelii  (in  early 
part  of  1884),  then  Signior  Coppino. 

The  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  Italy  publishes  the  following  educational  items 
for  1881-82.  There  were  2,516  infant  schools,  both  public  and  private,  taught  by  123 
men  and  106  women;  number  of  pupils,  243,972.  The  public  and  private  primary 
schools  Dumbered  47,220,  with  1,976,135  pupils  (1,053,917  boys  and  922,218  girls). 
Evening  schools  for  adults  had  248,012  pupils;  Sunday  schools,  122,107  in  attendance. 
There  were  77  higher  schools  for  girls,  with  3,559  attending ;  111  normal  and  "  mag- 
istral" schools,  with  8,221  pupils  (1,319  male  pupil  teachers  and  6,912  female  pupil 
teachers).  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1861.  A  report  made  to  the  minister  of  publio  instruction  by  M.  Rivera,  director  of 
primary  instruction,  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  law  of  July  IS,  1877,  on  obligatory 
primary  instruction  in  lower  grades  of  schools,  gives  rather  discouraging  results.  In 
l&Mfi  of  1,992,172  children  of  school  age  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1,735,185  on  the  school  registers.  In  March  only  1,500,755  remained  on  the  rolls,  and 
the  number  so  constantly  decreased  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  232,929  pupils 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  Of  this  number  only  166,185  passed  satisfac- 
torily* The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are  considered  by  M.  Rivera  to  be  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  the  poor  quality  of  teachers.  As  the  parents  cannot  give 
their  children  proper  food  and  clothing,  they  hesitate  to  send  them  to  school  when 
1>?  keeping  them  away  there  is  a  chance  to  pick  np  a  little  money  in  looking  out  for 
the  flocks  and  in  other  ways.  So  many  points  of  this  kind  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  parent  feels  that  his  children  are  better  off  outside  of  the 
school  room  until  the  present  condition  of  affairs  can  be  ameliorated.  If  sal  lea  d'asile 
could  be  opened,  where  little  folks  could  have  proper  care,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  school  attendance. 

A  circular  was  issued  in  October,  1884,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  July 
15>  1877.  In  it  primary  school  inspectors  are  required  to  furnish  annually  to  each 
syndic  a  list  of  children  of  school  age.  These  lists  are  to  be  sent  to  those  who 
*nange  the  course  of  study.  Inspectors  are  to  receive  yearly  from  the  proper  author- 
ities a  list  of  said  children  and  of  the  number  really  enrolled.  Examinations  from 
grade  to  grade,  and  especially  from  second  to  third  course,  are  to  be  made  according 
t0  the  strictest  regulations.  A  list  of  pupils  who  have  passed  such  examinations 
*Qcce««fully  must  be  handed  in  annually,  and  all  pupils  who  have  failed  to  pass  the 
examination  of  the  third  course  must  stay  another  year  in  that  grade.  Pupils  grad- 
uating from  the  third  grade  are  expected  to  attend  an  evening  school  for  a  year. 

A  permanent  commission  has  been*  established  In  connection  with  the  ministry  of 
Jgricolture.  It  is  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  industrial  museums,  schools  of  arts 
**  applied  to  industries,  schools  of  design  for  workingmen,  in  fact  of  all  institutions 
*hich  have  to  do  with  industries  as  taught  to  the  working  classes. 

A  technical  literary  school  for  girls,  in  Milan,  had  over  200  pupils  in  the  latter  part 
°f  1883.  The  registration  fee  was  only  5  lire  ($1).  The  course  of  study  embraces 
gwgraphy,  history,  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German  languages,  calligraphy, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  &c.  Lessons  are  also  given  in  morals,  law,  aesthetics,  natural 
sciences,  and  in  all  woman's  handiwork.  The  making  of  artificial  leaves  and  flowers 
it  also  taught. 

A  Protestant  institution  for  the  supply  of  trained  English  speaking  nurses  was  or- 
ganized and  put  in  successful  operation  in  Romo  in  the  early  part  of  1883.  Several 
nurses  were  taken  from  the  Bellevue  Training  School  in  New  York.  The  intention  is 
to  establish  permanent  premises  for  the  institution. 
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Netherlands,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  12,648  square  miles;  population  (December  31,  1882>, 
4,172,071.  Capital,  The  Hague;  population  (December  31,  1882),  127,931.  Minister  of  the  interior, 
Dr.  J.  Heemskerk. 

The  government  publishes  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  superior,  secondary, 
and  primary  instruction  in  the  Netherlands  in  1882-'83: 

Primary  instruction. —  In  704  communes  the  clergy  has  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
regarding  religious  instruction  and  given  such  instruction  out  of  school  honrs.  Ou 
December  31,  1682,  the  number  of  public  schools  was  2,822 ;  private  subsidized,  76 ; 
non-subsidized,  1,067.  An  increase  of  38  primary  schools  over  1881  is  reported. 
Evening  schools  were  found  in  340  communes;  advanced  schools,  in  407.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1883,  there  were  563,085  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  viz:  294,950  boys  and 
268,135  girls.  This  shows  an  increase  of  5,327  boys  and  5,826  girls  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  were  73,900  children  of  school  age  not  in  school,  or  13.62  per 
cent.  About  18,346  boys  and  11,584  girls  attend  simultaneously  day  and  evening 
schools.  In  the  evening  schools  only  were  6,573  students  (4,901  boys  and  1,672 
girls).  The  advanced  schools  (6coles  de  re'pdtition)  had  13,815  pupils,  namely, 
10,888  boys  and  2,927  girls.  The  teaching  force  in  primary  grades  numbered  in  1882 
3,457  males  and  469  female  principals,  5,328  male  and  2,385  women  teachers,  with 
2,991  male  and  1,226  women  assistants.  These  figures  give  an  increase  over  the  year 
1881  of  35  male  and  8  female  principals,  293  male  and  246  women  instructors,  72  male 
and  79  women  assistants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1883-'84  there  were  114 
normals  reported,  attended  by  3,713  pupils,  of  these  1,138  were  girls.  Added  to  these 
are  2  communal  normals  and  several  private  establishments  of  a  similar  character. 
The  expenditure  for  primary  instruction  in  1888,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the 
provinces,  and  the  communes,  was  13,031,831  florins:1  in  1881  it  was  10,198,943  florins. 
All  the  expenditures  together  amounted  to  17,048,602  florins  to  14,168,734  in  1881. 
These  totals  for  educational  purposes  do  not  include  the  sums  for  military  instruction, 
prison  schools,  or  infant  schools.  A  statement  in  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  institu- 
tions is  as  follows:  Public  institutions,  121;  male  teachers,  5;  women,  160;  assistants,. 
444;  pupils:  boys,  10,592;  girls,  10,283.  Private  establishments,  715;  men  teachers, 
27 ;  women  teachers,  973 ;  assistants,  1,173 ;  pupils :  31,938  boys  and  36,232  girls.  There 
are  besides  in  Amsterdam  79  infant  schools  and  44  pouponuieres  from  which  there  is 
no  information.  At  The  Hague  and  at  Gonda  committees  have  in  charge  the  organi- 
zation of  vacation  colonies. 

Secondary  instruction. —  On  the  31st  of  December,  1882,  there  were  3,741  students  in 
the  35  burgher  schools  (day  and  evening)  and  5  communal  schools ;  teachers,  362. 
The  drawing,  industrial,  and  professional  schools  numbered  45,  with  260  professors 
and  4,586  students.  Sixty-one  higher  burgher  schools  had  4,649  pupils,  172  of  them 
girls.  An  increase  of  4  schools  where  girls  are  admitted  brings  the  number  of  such 
schools  up  to  25.  Number  of  professors  in  the  higher  burgher  schools,  708.  Second- 
ary schools  for  girls  numbered  14,  with  1,134  pupils  at  date  of  December,  1882,  to 
1,089  in  1881 ;  teachers,  168, 115  of  them  women.  There  were  342  students  and  hearers 
at  the  Polytechnic,  12  of  them  women.  Eleven  schools  of  navigation  are  reported,  & 
deaf-mute  schools,  and  I  for  the  blind.  The  expenditures  for  secondary  instruction 
were  1,763,630  florins. 

Superior  instruction. — The  students  at  the  three  universities  numbered  — 

1883-83. 


Leyden 520  48* 

Utrecht 4M  418 

Grocingen 274  290 

Total 


1  The  florin  equals  40.2  oenta. 
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The  communal  university  at  Amsterdam  had  589  students  and  hearers.  There  were 
also  25  Gymnasien  and  4  Progymnasien  ;  teachers,  358  (in  1881-'82  there  were  334); 
students,  2,170  to  1,911  in  1881-'82.    The  expenditures  amounted  to  1,829,254  florins. 

Norway,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  122,860  square  miles ;  population  (at  close  of  1880),  1,913,000. 
Capital,  Cbristiaiiia ;  population  in  1875,  76,054.  Minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  N. 
C.  X.  Hertxberg  (appointed  January  30, 1882). 

Full  statistics  of  education  in  Norway  are  wanting.  However,  in  1880  there  were 
6,617  elementary  schools,  with  279,668  pupils.  In  1879  5,014  pupils  were  reported  in 
the  higher  grades,  and  in  1882  there  were  870  students  at  the  University  in  Chris- 
tiaoia.  In  the  budget  of  1883  the  sum  of  136,4282.  was  set  down  for  elementary  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  towns  support  a  high  grade  of  school,  and  in  17  of  the  principal 
towns  there  is  an  offentlig  skole  or  college.  These  are  maintained  partly  by  subsidies 
from  the  government.  Taxes  are  levied  in  every  parish  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  there  are  also  state  grants.  The  school  age  is  7-14  in  towns  and  8-14  in  rural 
districts.  Education  is  compulsory  throughout  the  kingdom.  By  a  law  of  June, 
1869,  middle,  or  6-class,  schools  were  established  in  Norway.  These  form  a  link  be- 
tween common  schools  and  Gymnasien  and  serve  as  preparatory  to  the  Gymnasium, 
besides  giving  a  general  education  to  children  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  their 
education  further.  Pupils  desiriitg  to  enter  must  have  reached  their  ninth  year 
and  have  passed  the  required  examination.  The  instruction  begins  with  religion, 
the  mother  tongue,  history,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  German  is  taken, 
up  the  second  semester;  natural  sciences  and  drawing,  next ;  a  year  later,  geometry. 
With  the  fourth  year  there  is  a  division  of  studies,  and  it  rests  with  the  pupil  to  fol- 
low either  the  English  or  Latin  course.  French  is  studied  tbe  fifth  year,  but  it  is  not 
obligatory.  After  graduating  from  these  6-  class  schools  the  pupil  is  ready  for  either  the 
Realschule  or  Gymnasium.  Pupils  in  the  Realschule  follow  a  one  or  two  year  course, 
the  studies  tending  towards  a  business  education.  The  studies  are  arranged  in 
groups,  some  of  the  modern  tongues  entering  into  one  of  the  groups.  The  Gymnasien 
are  subdivided,  as  Latin-  and  Real- Gymnasien,  the  courses  following  on  in  the  same 
line  as  in  the  middle  schools.  Latin  is  not  taken  up  in  the  Realgymnasiuni.  In  the 
Latin  division  English  is  an  optional  study ;  in  the  Realgymnasiuni  German  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  course.  The  Gymnasien  have  3-year  courses,  at  the  cloae  of  w  hich  the  "  ex- 
amen  artium"  takes  place.  Graduates  are  then  ready  for  either  university  or  techni- 
cal schools.  Should  a  Latin  student  wish  to  enter  the  military  school  he  must  pass 
an  examination  in  some  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Realgyuinasium.  The  Norwe- 
gian statesman  Johann  Sverdrup  has  projected  the  following  reforms  in  education, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  of  great  bepefit  to  all  concerned :  He  suggests  more 
years  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  an  education ;  additional  branches  ;  better  text  books, 
and  instruction  in  the  language  suited  to  locality ;  gymnastic  exercises,  military 
drill,  and  handwork ;  better  normal  methods  and  employment  of  women  teachers  who 
are  properly  trained  ;  higher  salaries;  employment  of  more  cultivated  and  energetic 
men  on  school  boards ;  new  regulations  concerning  employment  of  school  officers,  &c. 
All  of  this,  he  says,  will  tend  to  the  greater  enlightenmeut  of  the  people. 

Portugal,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  3o,510  square  miles;  population,  4,160,315.    Capital,  Lis- 
bon ;  population,  253,486.    Minister  of  the  interior,  Senhor  Barjona  Freitas. 

An  interesting  account  of  education  in  Portugal  (from  the  pen  of  Hon.  John  M. 
Francis)  was  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-83.  The 
only  item  of  information  on  hand  since  then  is  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
an  educational  commission : 

Portugal  is  to  have  a  superior  council  of  public  instruction.  It  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  sections:  the  one,  comprising  12  members  and  forming  a  permanent  section,  is  to 
be  named  by  the  King ;  the  other,  comprising  22  members,  is  to  be  formed  by  eleo- 
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tion.  The  elected  members  will  be  taken  from  representatives  of  the  three  grades  of 
instruction.  Superior  instruction  is  to  have  15  members,  secondary  instruction  3, 
and  primary  education  2;  the  private  schools  are  to  elect  2  members.  The  council  is 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  lay  members. 

RU68IA,  absolute  monarchy :  Area,  8,520,637  square  mile* :  population,  102,682,124.  Rl  esiA  IN  EtBOPl: 
Area,  2,041,402  square  miles;  population,  86,486,959.  Capital,  St.  Petersburg;  population  (1881), 
929,093.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Delyanoff. 

The  following  interesting  statements  concerning  the  school  system  of  Russia  are 
taken  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Theodor  Vetter,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  resided 
for  four  years  in  Russia,  where  he  was  a  private  tutor  and  later  a  teacher  at  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Lyceum  in  Moscow : 

Public  education  is  under  a  department  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  He,  with  his  assistant  and  five  or  seven  specialists,  forms  the 
highest  legislative  and  administrative  body  in  the  department,  whose  decisions  have 
to  be  approved  only  by  the  Emperor.  The  Empire  is  divided  into  twelve  adminis- 
trative districts,  though  Finland  has  a  separate  school  system  of  its  own  aud  Cau- 
casus and  the  countries  east  of  the  Aral  Sea  have  their  schools  under  military  super- 
vision. The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  represented  in  each  of  the  school  districts 
by  a  *'  curator,"  who  appoints  the  teachers  in  the  Gymnasien  and  scientific  schools. 
The  school  laws  are  excellent,  but  the  execution  of  them  is  quite  another  thing. 
They  are  drafted  from  foreign  models,  but  many  of  them  are  entirely  inapplicable. 
In  1847  Russia  had  2,500  schools,  with  2,700  teachers  and  125,000  pupils,  55,000  of 
whom  were  children  of  foreign  colonists.  In  1854  Count  Tolstoi,  late  minister  of 
public  instruction,  shifted  the  burden  of  the  primary  schools  in  each  proviuce  upon 
the  Zemstvo,  which  is  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  administrative  district. 
This  was  a  decentralizing  movement,  but  the  Zemstvo,  without  resources,  was,  and 
still  remains,  an  undeveloped  institution.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  number  of  common  schools  has  increased.  In  1871  there  were  1(5,700  schools, 
with  675,000  pupils;  but  this  is  only  about  I  pupil  out  of  about  100  inhabitants,  while 
statisticians  usually  put  the  number  of  children  between  0  aud  14  years  of  age  at  10 
percent,  of  the  population;  there  are  provinces,  too,  where  the  schools  have  to  be 
closed  for  want  of  money.  The  provinces  with  factories  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments show  the  best  school  attendance.  The  full  course  in  the  common  schools 
consists  of  five  elasses  of  one  year  each.  Religious  instruction  is  given.  The  teachers 
are  poor,  and,  although  between  18  in*  and  1876  Count  Tolstoi  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  seminaries  from  which  they  could  be  drawn,  the  supply  is  yet  inadequate. 
Institutions  for  higher  education  are  in  a  better  condition.  The  Gymnasien,  modelled 
on  those  of  Germany,  bring  the  student  about  as  far  as  the  sophomore  class  iu  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Boys  of  the  higher  classes  receive  a  home  education  until  about  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  year,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  Gymnasium  or  a  military 
school.  Instruction  is  somewhat  faulty  in  the  Gymnasium,  but  one  good  point  is  that 
teachers  divide  the  work  of  instruction  in  a  foreign  language  in  such  a  way  that  the 
students  practise  their  own  and  the  foreign  tongue  alternately  with  a  person  who  in 
each  case  is  native  to  that  language.  In  i860  there  were  108  Gymuasien  ;  in  1876  there 
were 202,  of  which  133  fitted  st  udents  for  the  university.  Under  Tolstoi's  administra- 
tion all  students  had  to  take  up  Greek  and  Latin.  The  universities  are  the  best  aud 
most  prosperous  schools  in  RiiNsia.  They  are  similar  to  German  universities  aud  are 
really  professional  schools.  The  passing  of  the  final  examination  gives  the  student 
the  right  to  practise  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 

The  Czech  journal,  Ucitelskd  Noviny,  of  Prague,  publishes  the  following  statistics 
of  primary  schools  in  the  10  academic  districts  of  Russia  in  Europe,  as  well  as  those 
of  Siberia  and  Turkestan.  The  figures  are  for  1883  unless  otherwise  designated.  The 
total  number  of  primary  schools  is  24,853;  pupils,  nearly  2,000,000;  the  expenditures, 
nearly  8,000,000  rubles.1  Of  this  amount  41  per  cent,  is  furnished  by  the  communea 
and  34  per  cent,  by  the  Zemstvos. 


1  The  value  of  the  ruble  is  65  8  cents. 
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Academic  districts. 


Mwcow. 

YUM... 


Vuwria. 


Kieff. 


Kbarkow 


Kuut , 

St  Petersburg 

Odessa 

Orenburg 

Dorjatc 

Siberia 


(6ftSt. 

^west 
Tarieatan 


Population 
in  1878. 

Schools,  a 

Number 
of  squuro 

versts  to 
1  school.  & 

14, 121, 259 

18.4 

101 

5, 976, 266 

14.9 

72 

4, 490, 041 

13.2 

34 

9, 290, 794 

10.4 

90 

9, 880, 649 

9.9 

8, 679, 243 

9.7 

4,448,014 

6.8 

848 

4, 490. 041 

5.9 

142 

5, 151, 782 

3.0 

961 

1, 910,  740 

2.0 

|  3, 430,  958 

\           .9 

5, 120 
43, 467 

,     5,482,171 

.1 

23,  800 

a  These  figures  indicate  what  per  cent,  of  the  24,853  schools  belong  to  each  district. 
&  Ninety  versU  (square)  make  100  square  kilometres. 

eTheitaajority  of  the  schools  of  the  Baltic  are  not  under  charge  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
-which  accounts  for  the  small  number  reported. 

Iq  1*83  there  were  62  Russian  normal  schools  reported,  42  of  them  maintained  Ijy 
the  government,  11  by  the  Zemstvos,  1  by  the  Marie  Agricultural  Society  of  Moscow, 
and  1  by  special  funds.  The  budget  amounted  to  1,241,991  rubles.  There  were  4,423 
pupils  (3,803  men  and  620  women).  Of  these,  51  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  peasant 
class,  20  per  cent,  to  ecclesiastical  families,  and  11  percent,  to  families  of  officials  or 
to  the  nobility.  The  normals  are  said  to  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  teach- 
pw  to  the  schools  of  the  Zemstvos.  The  principal  faults  of  the  teachers  are  lack  of 
general  instruction,  too  theoretical  knowledge,  and  the  lack  of  energy  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  The  remedies  proposed  are  to  create  a  preparatory  class,  to  render 
'  the  examinations  more  severe,  to  add  a  fourth  year  to  the  normal  course,  and  to 
give  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  practical  exercises.  At  date  of  October,  1884, 
on  account  of  disturbance*  among  the  students,  the  university  at  Kieff  was  closed 
till  January  1,  1885.  All  the  students  were  dismissed  with  the  prohibition  of  recep- 
tion into  other  universities  of  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  right  of  readmittance, 
however,  into  Kieff  University  through  the  medium  of  the  commission  speci6ed  in 
article  3  of  the  imperial  rules  respecting  universities.  It  is  said  that  this  means  ex- 
clusion forever  from  Kieff  and  every  other  Russian  university  of  those  who  on  Sep- 
tember^, 1884,  were  enrolled  as  students  of  Kieff  University.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment has  also  issued  a  circular  to  the  principals  of  schools  in  Russia,  holding  them 
responsible  for  any  revolutionary  tendencies  their  pupils  may  have  and  enjoining 
them  to  maintain  strict  supervision  over  their  pupils  in  order  to  dissipate  the  slight- 
^t  flavor  of  nihilistic  sentiments. 

A  number  of  new  regulations  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Russian  univer- 
sities have  lately  received  the  imperial  sanction.  These  regulations,  which  vary 
somewhat  from  those  of  1863,  are  to  take  effect  in  1884-?85.  The  principal  points  of 
interest  are  enumerated  below  : 

The  universities  are  under  the  special  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
are  called  imperial  universities.  Each  university  has  four  faenlt  ies —  history  and  phi- 
lology, physics  and  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine  —  and  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg baa  a  special  faculty  for  Oriental  languages.  Although  t  ho  universities  are  nomi- 
nally under  charge  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  they  are  really  in  charge, 
each  one,  of  the  curator  for  the  local  district,  who  reports  to  the  minister.  Tbe  rector, 
who  is  chosen  from  among  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  university,  has  a  4-year 
term  of  office,  which  jnay   be  lengthened  to  4  years  more  by  impevial  order.  T\ia 
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rector  is  the  real  bead  of  the  university,  and,  where  he  formerly  had  to  defer  to 
the  university  council,  as  he  was  chosen  by  the  corps  of  professors,  he  now,  by  virtue 
of  being  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  has  a  more  extended  au- 
thority. The  inspector  of  studies  is  now  named  by  the  curator,  but  receives  orders 
from  the  rector.  The  examinations  are  carried  on  as  heretofore  by  the  faculties,  but 
others  may  be  appointed  by  the  minister  to  take  part  in  these  ceremonies.  The 
professors  are  now  permitted  to  treat  of  other  subjects  than  those  laid  down  in  the 
regular  course  ;  they  are  to  be  paid  extra  for  such  lectures,  and  fees,  which  formerly 
weut  to  the  university  budget,  may  be  accepted  by  the  professors.  The  number  of 
professors  for  the  8  universities  is  to  be  increased  from  364  to  385.  In  each,  chain 
of  ethnography,  geography,  and  commercial  law  are  created.  The  system  of  Privat- 
docenten  is  also  adopted,  and  the  courses  of  studies  are  divided  into  semesters  instead 
of  years  *s  formerly,  viz,  10  semesters  for  medicine  and  8  for  the  other  branches.  The 
board  of  directors  of  each  university  is  composed  of  the  deans  of  all  the  faculties 
and  of  the  inspector,  the  rector  presiding.  The  dean  is  chosen  by  the  curator  for  a 
4-year  term  from  among  the  professors.  His  term  of  office  may  also  be  extended 
4  years  by  order  of  the  minister.  At  the  University  of  Moscow,  a  councillor  for 
the  economic  service  (consciller  pour  le  service  econoniique)  is  added  to  the  board 
of  directors.  A  special  chair  of  theology  is  created  for  students  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  professor  is  a  member  of  the  council  without  being  a  part  of  the  faculty. 
The  faculty  of  history  and  philology  (12  ordinary  and  5  extraordinary  professors) 
embraces  11  subjects  ;  that  of  physics  and  mathematics  (same  number  of  professors ), 
10  topics;  that  of  law  (11  ordinary  and  4  extraordinary  professors),  12  branches; 
that  of  medicine  (14  ordinary  and  9  extraordinary  professors),  23  subjects;  that  of 
Oriental  languages  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  embraces  nine  languages,  has  6  ordi- 
nary and  3  extraordinary  professors.  The  number  of  professors  may  be  increased  on 
demand,  and  special  teachers  are  to  be  employed  for  German,  French,  English,  and 
Italian.  The  semester**  are  from  August  20  to  December  20  and  from  January  15  to 
May  30.  There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations :  those  before  a  commission  and  before 
the  faculties.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  former  if  they  have  been  ten  semesters 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  or  eight  in  the  other  faculties.  They  appear  for  exam- 
ination before  the  faculty  for  admission  to  university  grades,  for  scholarships  or 
some  material  aid,  aud  at  the  end  of  the  semester  (this  last  obligatory  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  only).  No  person  may  be  a  professor  uuless  he  has  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
the  specialty  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  he  must  have  acted  as  Privatdocent  for  at  least 
3  years.  The  professor  who  has  held  that  position  during  25  years  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  Students  to  be  admitted  to  the  universities  must  have  graduation 
diplomas  from  the  Gymnasium.  Hearers  are  also  to  bti  admitted  to  the  courses,  accord- 
ing to  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  stu- 
dent and  the  hearer  pay  live  rubles  a  semester  as  matriculation  fees,  then  one  ruble 
each  semester  and  weekly  course. 

Servia,  principality:  Area,  18,787  square  miles  ;  population  (December  31,  1882).  1,810,606.     Capital, 
Belgrade ;  population,  36,177.    Minister  of  public  instruct' on  and  worship,  G.  Pantelitch. 

For  information  as  to  this  country,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for'  I«s2-?d3. 

Spain,  constitutional  monarchy.  Area,  195,767  square  miles;  population  (June,  1883),  16.858,721.    Cap- 
ital, Madrid ;  population,  397,600.    Minister  of  instruction,  Sefior  Pidal  y  Mon. 

No  statistics  of  public  education  in  Spain  have  been  received  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  report.  A  private  educational  institution  called  the  Institution  Libre  de 
Ensefianza  has  attracted  attention  in  the  last  few  years,  both  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  founders  and  its  method  of  conducting  instruction.  An  account  of  that 
institution  is  therefore  given  here. 
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The  Institucion  Libre  de  Ensefianza  is  a  private  institution  which  was  founded  in 
Hadrid  in  1876  for  the  purpose  of  extending  national  education.  To  this  end  it  has 
•established.  (1)  a  school  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  primary  and  secondary 
tranches;  (2)  a  course  of  public  lectures  and  concerts;  (3)  special  courses  intended 
to  diffuse  popular  information  of  the  principal  events  of  history  and  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  greatest  works  in  literature  and  art ;  (4)  instruction  in  making  researches  and 
investigations  under  the  supervision  of  professors  supplied  by  the  institution ;  and 
<5)  the  publication  of  a  periodical  and  of  various  other  works,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  set  of  photomicrographs,  the  first  published  in  Spain. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  science,  literature,  art,  and  politics  in  Spain  con- 
tribute to  these  publications,  and  by  their  aid  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  sup- 
ply in  part  the  deficiencies  of  university  education.  The  program  it  announces  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  Slavic  nations,  the  Code  Napoleon,  legislation  concerning 
mortgages,  the  institutions  of  the  tJnited  States,  positive  philosophy,  elementary 
mathematics,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  history,  the  history  of  modern  literatures 
and  languages,  Latin,  philology,  architecture,  <Src. 

The  students  of  the  institution  were  the  first  in  Spain  to  introduce  students'  excur- 
sions; they  have  begun  to  form  herbariums,  mineralogical  and  entomological  collec- 
tions, &c,  and  they  make  topographical  relief  maps.  The  notes  and  observations  col- 
lected by  the  professors  and  students  during  their  excursions  serve  as  material  for 
small  guide  books  to  the  more  important  places  in  the  country,  such  as  Salamanca,  To- 
ledo, Seville,  and  Granada.  This  method  of  study  and  the  introduction  of  astronomy, 
sociology,  the  history  of  fine  arts,  law,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  French 
into  the  course  of  study  form  so  many  innovations  in  instruction  in  Spain.  After 
the  study  of  French  was  introduced  into  the  program  of  the  institution,  the  govern- 
ment made  the  study  of  that  language  obligatory  in  the  official  institutions.  The 
same  will  be  done,  before  long,  with  gymnastics.  The  excursions  now  form  as  im- 
portant a  feature  in  Spain  as  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  They  are  of  all  kinds, 
from  those  of  an  hour  or  two  in  length  to  others  which  last  a  month,  and  the  range 
of  subjects  studied  covers  archaeology,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  agriculture 
and  other  industries.  The  students  of  tho  institution  are  in  charge  of  the  professors 
alone  at  all  times,  no  system  of  surveillance  intervening  between  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils.  In  the  staff  of  professors  there  is  no  rank,  but  all  are  on  an  equality, 
and  those  teachers  who  are  selected  to  give  primary  instruction  are  chosen  because 
of  a  special  aptitude  for  that  branch  and  not  because  they  are  less  learned  than  their 
colleagues.  The  institution  gives  the  title  of  honorary  professor  to  distinguished 
men  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  science  or  education,  such  as  Darwin, 
Tyndall,  Berthelot,  Andrade-Corvo,  Tiberghien,  &c.  The  instruction  given  is  free 
from  all  political,  religions,  or  philosophical  bias,  each  professor  being  responsible 
for  his  own  doctrines. 

The  institution  was  established  on  shares  of  250  francs  each  and  by  private  gifts, 
without  any  aid  from  the  state.  It  is  managed  by  a  body  of  directors,*  half  of  whom 
are  replaced  every  year.  The  directors  are  elected  by  members  of  the  society  and  by 
the  professors,  who  have  exclusive  control  of  the  scientific  and  pedagogic  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  elect  the  rector,  vice  rector,  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
annually,  and  arrange  the  excursions. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  modify  primary  instruction  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogics.  This  means  the  substitution  of  class 
study  for  home  study,  of  the  intuitive  method  for  the  time  honored  memorizing:  the 
introduction  of  regulated  physical  exercise,  <fcc.  The  same  method  and  principles 
are  employed  in  secondary  as  in  primary  instruction,  since  secondary  education  is 
only  a  continuation  of  elementary.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  some  branches  of 
superior  instruction  may  be  added  to  the  present  course,  so  that  the  scope  of  the  insti- 
tution will  soon  become  more  comprehensive.    The  character  of  the  institution  is  ex- 
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plained  in  an  extract  from  its  constitution,  published  at  the  head  of  each  number  of 
its  periodical  (Boletin  de  la  Institncion  Libre  de  Ensefianza),  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Institncion  Libre  de  Ensefianza  is  entirely  aloof  from  the  spirit  or  interests  of 
any  special  religious  communion,  any  school  of  philosophy,  and  of  any  political  party. 
It  proclaims  only  the  principle  that  knowledge  should  be  free  and  inviolable,  and 
consequently  that  there  should  be  complete  independence  in  searching  for  and  im 
parting  it,  without  having  regard  to  any  other  authority  than  the  conscience  of  the 
professors  themselves,  who  alone  should  be  responsible  for  their  doctrines. 

SWKDEN,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  170,979  square  miles;  population,  4,579.115.  Capital.  Stock- 
holm ;  population,  185,325.  Minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Carl  Gustaf  HammaTs- 
kjdld. 

General  statistics  of  Swedish  schools  were  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1881  and  Swedish  high  schools  are  fully  tieated  in  the  report 
for  1882-'83.  From  an  official  report  of  the  Stockholm  public  schools  (Ofverstyrelsens 
for  Stockholm s  Stads  Folkskolor  underdaniga  Beriittelse  for  ar  1883)  the  following 
information  is  taken.  In  the  year  1862  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  common 
schools  of  Stockholm  was  2,456.  This  number  gradually  increased  uatil  in  1873  there 
wore  7,821  children  at  school;  in  1883  they  numbered  11,353.  In  addition  to  thes  \  at 
the  last  date  mentioned,  there  were  1,826  children  not  in  daily  attendance,  yet  stilt 
benefiting  by  school  instruction  —  in  all,  13,179,  an  increase  of  1,214  over  1882.  There 
were  300  school  rooms  reported,  a  total  of  353  teachers,  and  341  classes.  Besides  the  ed- 
ucational instruction  given  in  these  folkskolar  there  were  of  course  other  educational 
institutions  scattered  throughout  the  city.  These  included  evening  and  Sunday  schools 
connected  in  a  measure  with  the  public  schools.  Counting  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance— some  for  all  day  instruction,  others  attending  the  half  day  schools  —  the  total 
number  of  children  who  were  having  schooling  in  1883  was  22,614.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  common  schools  covered  religion,  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  writing, 
geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  geometry,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  handwork.  Th  ?  total  income  for  school  purposes  was  669,751 
crowns;  the  expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  mounted  up  to  the  same  in  the 
city  of  Stockholm. 

The  Redogorelse  for  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Upsala  under  Liisuren,  1877-1853,  gives 
interesting  information  in  regard  to  university  instruction  during  those  years.    The 
year  1877  was  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  university,.  ■ 
and  was  consequently  held  as  a  festival.     Still  another  festal  occasion  was  in  honor 
of  Carl  von  Linn6  and  Johan  Ludvig  Iiuneberg  in  the  spring  of  1878.     The  report 
covers  many  of  the  incidents  connected  with  these  celebrations,  gives  an  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  university,  and  enters  quite  fully  into  the  work  of  the 
members  of  tne  faculties.    The  university  has  a  fine  library,  an  anatomical  and  a 
physiological  collection,  medical  clinics,  a  pharmaceutical  department,  laboratories  for 
general  and  analytical  chemistry,  zoological  and  botanical  museums,  a  department 
of  physics  and  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  fine  meteorological  collection.    In 
the  philological  section  there  are  divisions  for  the  Northern  and  the  Romance  tongues. 
In  the  department  of  mathematics,  the  subjects  covered    are  equations,  algebraic 
theorems,  differential  and  integral  calculus.    Both  military  drill  and  gymnastics  are 
taken  np.    In  1877  there  were  1,517  students  distributed  among  the  faculties  of  the* 
ology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  in  lb83  there  were  1,588  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses :  theology,  162 ;  law,  261 ;  medicine,  211 ;  philosophy,  954. 

Switzerland,  federal  republic:   Area,  15,892  square  miles;  population.  2,846.102.    Capital,  Berne; 

population,  36,000. 

The  latest  statistics  for  all  the  Swiss  cantons  were  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1882-83.  The  following  additional  information  is  gath- 
ered from  various  sources. 

Jargau  reports  472  male  and  81  female  teachers  in  the  district  schools  in  1883.    The 
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minimum  salary  was  800 francs ;  average  for  the  whole  canton,  1,139  francs.    A  change 
for  the  better  is,  however,  in  progress,  as  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  school 
affairs  decided  that  the  minimum  salary  for  common  school  teachers  should  be  1,200 
franca.    The  school  property  of  the  various  districts  reached  a  valuation  of  6,083,918 
francs ;  district  expenditures,  1,067,239  francs ;  expenditures  of  the  state,  which  in- 
clude amounts  for  cantonal  li braries  and  scientific  collections,  440,429  francs.    Aargau 
has  26  4-class  district  schools,  with  76  principal  and  107  assistant  teachers.    The 
cantonal  school  (Kantonsschule)  numbers  134  pupils ;  the  teachers1  seminary  (for  males) 
in  Wettingen,  35  pupils;  and  the  teachers'  seminary  (for  women)  in  Aaran,  42  pupils. 
There  are  24  regular  " advanced'1  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  and  59  private 
(faiwillige)  ones.    Four  educational  institutions  (asylums  or  charity  schools)  are  re- 
ported; 3  deaf-mute  institutions,  at  Aaran,  Baden,  and  Zofingen ;  and  a  reformatory 
atLenzburg.    The  question  of  reducing  the  course  in  semiuarics  from  four  to  three 
years  is  still  undecided. 

Bene  (canton)  reports  for  1883-'84  a  number  of  new  primary  school-houses,  better 
attendance  at  this  grade  of  school  than  heretofore,  and  a  general  decrease  in  tho 
number  of  absentees  in  the  primary  grades.  There  were  7,941  poor  children  aided 
by  gifts  of  clothing  and  nourishment.  A  total  of  117  private  institutions  is  reported, 
49  of  them  for  young  children,  with  5,167  pupils  and  247  instructors.  There  were  1,918 
teachers  in  the  primary  grades  and  97,778  pupils  in  1883-,84.  The  Madchenarbeits- 
tcholen  numbered  1,789  in  March,  1833,  with  49,016  pupils  and  1,492  women  teach- 
ers. The  middle  schools  (Mittelschulen)  had  4,986  pupils  and  371  teachers.  The 
teachers'  seminaries  at  Miinchenbuchsee,  Pruntrut,  Hin  del  bank,  and  Delsberg  had  10 
classes,  215  students,  and  24  instructors  (male  and  female).  At  the  high  school  (uni- 
versity) and  veterinary  school  there  were  565  in  attendance  at  the  winter  semester^of 
1883-'d4,  and  36  of  these  were  women.  The  women  studied  medicine  or  philosophy. 
The  faculty  numbered  94,  11  of  whom  were  in  the  veterinary  school.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  institution  at  Frienisberg  had  61  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Freiburg  reports  that  on  October  1, 1884,  a  new  primary  school  law  went  into  effect. 
This  law  requires  better  salaries  for  teachers,  the  aid  to  come  from  the  state  in  poorer 
districts;  stricter  school  attendance  ;  and  an  obligatory  attendance  on  the  advanced 
school  (Fortbildungsschule). 

Ltoerne  (city)  had  2f925  boys  and  girls  in  school  in  1883-'84,  an  increase  of  71  over 
the  previous  year.  A  free  hand  drawing  school,  in  which  gratuitous  instruction  was 
gireo,  led  up  to  the  industrial  art  school  proper. 

The  cantonal  school  and  the  school  of  theology  in  Lucerne  report  as  follows :  30 
teachers  for  Gymnasium,  Realscbule,  lyceum,  and  school  of  theology  ;  90  pupils  in  the 
S-claes  Bealschule ;  101  in  6  classes  of  the  Gymnasium;  34  pupils  in  the  two  courses 
of  the  lyceums ;  and  12  students  in  the  3  courses  in  theology ;  total  in  the  institu- 
•  tion,  237.    Theje  were  93  pupils  in  the  school  of  music,  65  in  the  industrial  art  school, 
*ud  45  in  the  advanced  school  for  industrial  drawing.    Thirteen  pupils  passed  the 
examination  for  higher  studies.     Other  schools  of  the  cauton   report  as  follows : 
The  teachers'  seminary  in  Hitzkirch  had  6  teachers  and  27  pupils.    The  middle  school 
JnWillisan  had  4  Realklassen,  with  6  teachers  and  46  pupils.    The  Progymuasium 
and  Bealschule  of  Sursee  had  4  Realklassen  and  4  gymnasial  classes.     Eight  instruct- 
°nand  44  studeuts  are  connected  with  this  school.     The  middle  school  of  Miinster  has 
changed  its  form  since  the  preceding  year.    According  to  governmental  regulation  of 
September  14,  1883,  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  Realdivision  were  suspen- 
ded.   As  at  present  organized  there  are  2  "  secondary  "  classes  and  4  progymnasial 
classes     The  6  teachers  have  charge  of  31  pupils. 

Tkurtjaa  is  to  introduce  the  new  orthography  in  tho  schools  early  in  1885  and 

have  the  text  books  printed  in  the  same.     The  Kantonsschule,  which  has  industrial, 

gymnasial,  musical,  and  military  divisions,  reported  18J  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 

the  course  and  168  at  close  of  the  year  1883-'84. 

A  Swiss  National  Exhibition  was  held  in  1883  at  Ziirich.    In  connection  with  the 
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Kindergarten  display  it  is  stated  tbat  most  of  these  schools  are  created  by  special 
societies  and  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  the  communes  have  taken  charge. 
Geneva  is  the  only  canton  in  which  the  Kindergarten  are  cantonal  institutions.  In 
the  canton  of  St.  Gall  there  are  5  Kindergarten,  3  of  them  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
J§t.  Gall.  The  teachers  generally  receive  about  600  francs  in  rural  communities,  from 
£00  to  1,000  francs  in  the  towns  and  suburbs,  and  some  of  the  principals  get  1,000 
francs.  In  some  of  the  cantons,  and  at  Zttrich  in  particular,  primary  or  elementary 
Instruction  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  the  first  part  or  all  day  school  has  6 
years  of  study,  or  6  classes;  the  second  part  (Erganzungsschule)  has  3  years  of  study. 
The  lower  classes  are  called  elementary,  the  upper  classes  the  Realschule.  This  differs 
from  the  German  Realschule,  which  is  for  secondary  instruction.  The  Erganz- 
ungsschule is  only  obligatory  two  half  days  each  week  for  boys  and  three  for  girls, 
And  that  only  to  the  age  of  14  or  15  yean.  The  Fortbildungsschulen  are  professional 
schools,  with  from  2  to  20  lessons  a  week.  At  the  Gewerbeschule  in  Zttrioh  there  are, 
however,  118  lessons  in  the  course,  the  courses  lasting  from  3  to  12  months.  A  school 
of  drawing  and  modelling  at  Basle  is  highly  spoken  of.  It  was  founded  in  1796. 
There  were  673  pupils  in  the  first  semester  of  1883  and  515  at  the  second  semester. 
In  the  canton  of  Zurich  the  technical  school  of  Winterthur  comprises  the  following 
divisions:  School  of  industrial  arts  and  architecture,  a  school  of  mechanics,  school 
of  chemistry,  school  of  drawing  and  modelling  for  artistic  industries,  and  a  school 
for  geometricians.  The  municipal  art  schools  of  Geneva  are  among  the  most  com- 
plete in  Switzerland.  They  have  3  divisions:  lower,  middle,  and  higher.  Among 
these  schools  is  the  school  of  industrial  arts,  which  had  218  pupils  in  1882-'S3,  sub- 
divided as  follows:  Modelling  figures  and  ornaments,  64;  sculpture  in  wood  and 
stone,  32 ;  carving,  27;  ceramics,  aquarelle,  and  composition,  95.  Needlework  is  taught 
in  the  primary  schools  4  hours  a  week  to  children  between  6  and  9  years  of  age,  and 
6  hours  a  week  to  those  of  9  to  12  years.  In  the  Erganzungsschule  it  is  obligatory 
(4  hours  a  week)  for  pupils  of  12  to  14  years  and  optional  (6  hours)  for  those  of  14  to 
16  years. 

An  interesting  communication  received  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  from  Dr.  Franz  Miicke,  of  Berne,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Swiss 
Permanent  School  Exhibition,  established  by  the  Canton  of  Berne  at  Berne,  and 
Aided  by  the  Central  Swiss  Government.  Explanations  of  different  subjects  treated 
at  that  exhibition  are  quite  fully  given.  After  referring*  to  the  general  opposition 
growing  against  the  Kindergarten  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Dr.  Miicke  turns  to 
the  subject  of  myopia: 

Another  point  of  general  importance  is  the  prevention  of  myopia.  Professor 
Fahrner,  of  ZUrich,  and  Dr.  GuJtlawne,  of  Neufcbatel,  have  advanced  a  theory  of  their 
own  about  nearsightedness;  they  say  that  it  requires  too  much  straining  of  the  eye  to 
discern  between  the  dark  color  of  the  slate,  the  slate  book,  or  the  "  silicon  "  and  the 
gray  stroke  of  the  slate  or  lead  pencil.  They  therefore  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
writing  on  paper  with  ink.  This  being  too  expensive  for  poor  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment never  allowing  writing  and  drawing  utensils  to  be  dispensed  free  of  charge 
to  the  pupils,  these  gentlemen  overcame  the  difficulty  by  interesting  a  few  wealthy 
manufacturers  in  this  matter,  who  now  furnish  all  the  writing  materials  for  1  franc 
a  year  to  a  child  of  the  first  primary  class,  for  2  francs  to  a  child  of  the  second  or  third 
-class,  and  for  4  francs  all  the  writing  and  drawing  materials  to  each  pupil  of  the  higher 
classes,  including  ruler,  compasses,  gauge,  &c. 

The  supply  of  these  materials  is  exhibited,  and  it  is  astonishing  indeed  to  see  how 
such  an  amount  of  things  can  be  given  without  loss  for  such  a  trifle.  The  same 
remark  may  be  properly  applied  tothe  whole  exposition,  where  one  may  learn  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  economy,  integrity,  and  study. 

Myopia  and  scoliosis  are  the  most  frequent,  diseases  of  school  children  and  are  con- 
sidered to  originate  from  the  same  cause  by  Dr.  Ptiuger,  professor  of  ophthalmology  in 
Berne.  He  avers  that  an  improper  iuclinatiou  of  the  school  desks,  table,  &c,  causes 
both  myopia  and  scoliosis.  According  to  his  theory  of  vision,  with  school  children 
a  table  ought  to  be  inclined  exactly  at  an  angle  of  30°  while  the  child  is  sitting  in 
au  erect  position.  To  accomplish  this  he  and  Dr.  LUthi  had  a  desk  constructed  which 
Answers  the  purpose  of  tending  to  prevent  myopia  and  scoliosis,  and  which  is  used 
with  great  benefit  and  universal  satisfaction  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Berne. 
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The  back  of  the  seat  is  well  adapted  to  tbe  flexure  of  the  spine,  its  curvature  having 
been  determined  after  many  experiments  performed  on  children  Bitting  in  a  straight 
position.  The  long  mooted  question  puzzling  sanitarists  and  philanthropic;  <  as  to 
tbe  possibility  of  giving  each  child  a  separate  desk,  seems  to  be  solved  by  this  inven- 
tion or  modification.    The  price  of  this  school  furniture  does  not  exceed  $2.50. 

In  a  diagram  which  classifies  the  70  districts  of  Switzerland  according  to  the 
average  standing  of  the  recruits  who  passed  the  official  examination  from  1875  up  to 
18£],  the  city  of  Basle  takes  the  lead,  Geneva  aod  Ziirich  following  as  the  second  and 
third  states  respectively,  and  Berue  as  the  nineteenth  state.  Such  a  result  was  rather 
alarming  to  the  authorities  of  Berne,  since  compulsory  education  lasts  9  years,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  while  in  Basle  7  and  in  Ziirich  6  years  suffice  to  elevate 
the  pupils  to  a  much  higher  standard.  To  ho  brief,  the  highest  rate  is  not  obtained 
by  the  long  term  of  9  years'  training,  but  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
laws,  by  a  regular  instruction,  not  broken  by  extended  vacations,  and  by  a  better  pay- 
ment of  school  teachers,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  raise  the  standard  of  knowl- 
edge among  their  pupils  to  a  higher  degree  within  6  years  than  others  do  within  9. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Canton  of  Berne,  by  observing  those  rules,  worked  itself  up 
to  the  fourth  place. 

I  cannot  finish  this  letter  without  mentioning  the  Association  for  Handiwork  Schools 
in  Basle,  founded  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  ideas  of  the  Danish  philan- 
thropist, Clausen-Kaas.  A  branch  of  this  society  was  recently  formed  in  Berne,  and 
will  commence  its  work  in  January,  1685.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  society  to  cope  with 
the  general  aversion  of  children  to  manual  labor,  to  imbue  their  minds  with  persever- 
ance, to  keep  them  from  laziness,  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  ordinary  work  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  bridge  the  gulf  existing  between  them  and  the  common  people. 

Tu&KJST  (in  Europe) :  Area,  62,028  square  miles-;  population,  4,275,000. 

The  Grecian  and  Armenian  schools  of  Constantinople  were  reported  as  follows  at  a 
late  date.  The  Greeks  number  300,000  persona,  and  they  have  68  educational  institu- 
tions, in  which  the  teaching  force  consists  of  316  persons  and  the  pupils  number 
13^992  boys  and  4,951  girls.  The  amount  of  money  expended  annually  for  these 
schools  is  716,770  francs,  so  that  each  school  gets  an  average  of  8,148  francs;  each 
pnpil  costs  52  francs  annually. 

The  Armenians  are  200,000  strong,  with  52  schools,  219  teachers,  and  5,225  boys  and 
2,119  girls  under  instruction.  The  amount  of  money  expended  a/s  368,000  francs* 
These  figures  give  one  school  to  3,409  Greeks  and  one  to  3,844  Armenians. 

A  private  individual  has  given  large  amounts  to  the  Greek  schools.  The  German 
burgher  school  is  reported  to  be  in  a  fine  condition,  and  the  need  of  higher  classes  in 
connection  with  this  school  is  freely  expressed.  The  Italian  Government  has  also 
undertaken  to  establish  a  school  for  the  Italians  resident  Ja  Constantinople,  and 
20,000  francs  have  already  been  given  for  that  purpose.  The  Russian  Government  is 
also  about  to  take  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  education  of  Russian  youth. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Central  Turkey  College  for  18S3-'84  there  were  102 
pupils  received  into  the  college  during  the  year.  The  number  in  actual  attendance 
on  June  10,  1884,  was  99.  Of  the  whole  number  of  students  38  were  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  46  in  the  college  proper,  and  18  in  the  medical  department.  Av- 
erage age  of  those  in  the  preparatory,  a  fraction  over  17?  years;  in  the  college,  a  little 
over  20  years.  Thirty  of  the  students  are  members  of  evangelical  churches ;  22  of 
them  are  from  the  Gregorian  Armenians.  The  general  progress  and  discipline  of  the 
students  are  reported  to  have  been  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  number  of 
full  professors  connected  with  the  college  during  the  year  was  7;  first  class  as- 
sistant teachers,  3.  Four  were  Americans  and  6  Protestant  Armenians.  Of  these,  4 
were  in  the  scientific  department  and  3  in  the  medical.  Good  progress  is  reported 
in  the  medical  school.  In  September,  1683,  a  trained  nurse  from  Scotland  was  added 
to  the  staff  of  assistants.  Her  labors  were  most  successful.  The  financial  condition 
of  tbe  college  bad  improved  since  1882-^83. 

Four  young  Turkish  ladies  have  just  passed  very  successful  examinations  as  school 
tod  handiwork  teachers  at  Constantinople,  and  are  to  have  positions  in  schools  of 
that  city.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Turkish  women  have  eome  up  for  these  examina- 
tions. 
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Rol-melia  (Eastern) :  Area,  13,500  square  miles;  population,  1884  (estimated),  850,000. 

The  board  of  directors  of  public  instruction  in  Eastern  Ronmelia  presented  the  1 
lowing  report  for  1882-83  to  the  governor  general : 

The  primary  schools  of  the  country  form  50  school  districts,  each  of  which  has 
inspector.  In  this  total  are  27  Bulgarian  districts,  3  Grecian,  16  Turkish,  1  Bulgari 
Catholic  and  1  Bulgarian  Protestant,  1  Armenian,  and  1  Jewish  district.  The  nu 
ber  of  schools  is  616,  with  39,131  pupils  (29,884  boys  and  9,247  girls) ;  teachers  (inal 
786 ;  female,  150.  During  the  year  the  first  normal  school  was  established,  at  Ke& 
lik,  with  56  pupils,  30  scholarships.  Twelve  pedagogical  courses,  of  6  weeks  ea- 
were  attended  by  519  male  and  52  female  instructors.  Nine  holders  of  scholarah 
were  sent  to  other  lands  to  study  pedagogy,  viz,  4  at  Prague,  2  at  Agram,  1  at  Viem 
1  at  Moscow,  and  1  in  America.  The  six  departmental  school  councils  held  eight  a 
sions  during  the  year.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  provincial  school  council  regu 
tions  for  evening  and  Sunday  schools  were  approved  of.  A  plan  of  studies  for  use 
the  normal  school  was  also  drawn  off. 

The  board  of  directors  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  pedagogical  journal,  and  also 
bring  out  a  digest  of  school  legislation  from  1879  to  1883. 

II.— Asia. 
British  Iicdia:  Area,  1,383,504  square  miles;  population,  253,906,440. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1882,  the  Government  of  India  appointed  an  education  cc 
mission,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  existing  system  of  pnl 
instruction  and  to  the  further  extension  of  that  system  on  a  popular  basis.  1 
system  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in  the  di spate 
of  1854  and  1859,  the  former  being  the  date  at  \«Thich  the  education  of  the  whole  peo 
of  India  was  definitely  accepted  as  a  state  duty. 

Ah  set  forth  in  the  dispatch  of  1854,  the  state  undertook  (1)  to  give  pecuniary 
distance  on  the  grant  in  aid  system  to  efficient  schools  and  colleges ;  (2)  to  direct  th 
efforts  and  afford  Them  counsel  and  advice;  (*J)  to  encourage  and  reward  the  dee 
for  learning  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  establishment  of  universities;  (4) 
take  measures  for  providing  a  due  supply  of  teachers  and  for  making  the  profess; 
<jf  teaching  honorable  and  respected. 

The  second  great  dispatch  on  education,  that  of  1859,  reiterated  and  confirmed  1 
provisions  of  the  earlier" dispatch,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  course  to  be  adopt 
for  promoting  elementary  education.  It  was  noted  that  the  native  community  fai 
to  cooperate  with  the  government  in  promoting  vernacular  education,  and  strc 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  grant  in  aid  system,  as  hitherto 
force,  for  the  supply  of  vernacular  education  to  the  masses  of  the  population.  St 
vernacular  instruction  should,  it  was  suggested,  be  provided  by  the  direct  inst 
mentality  of  the  officers  of  government,  on  the  basis  of  some  one  of  the  plans  aires 
in  operation  for  the  improvement  of  indigenous  schools  or  by  any  modification 
those  plans  which  might  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  provinces. 

The  expediency  of  imposing  a  special  rate  on  the  land  for  the  provision  of  c 
nientary  education  was  also  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  gove 
merit.  In  short,  these  instructions  confirmed  the  principle  of  incorporating  and  i 
proving  the  existing  indigenous  schools,  rather  than  of  inducing  the  people  to  set 
new  schools  under  the  grant  in  aid  systems  then  in  force ;  but  they  also  sanctioi 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  by  direct  departmental  agency.  Accordingly,  1 
local  governments  considered  themselves  free  to  adopt  whichever  system  seemed 
be  best  suited  to  local  circumstances. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  commission  created  in  1882  attention  is  called  to  the  f 
that,  although  the  development  of  elementary  education  was  one  of  the  main  obje 
contemplated  by  the  dispatch  of  1854,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances!  more  pr 
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te»  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  made  in  high  and  middle  than  in  primary  edu- 
cation. While  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  check  or 
hinder  such  progress,  it  is  submitted  that  the  means  by  which  elementary  education 
may  be  extended  and  improved  should  be  their  principal  care. 

In  the  investigation  which  lasted  from  the  10th  of  February,  1882,  to  the  16th  of 
March,  1883,  the  commission  embraced  every  grade  of  instruction  and  all  classes  of 
schools  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  administration,  finance,  and  legislation. 

In  tbe  endeavor  to  collate  the  mass  of  information  obtained,  the  commission  divided 
the  questions  before  it  into  six  principal  branches,  as  follows:  (1)  Indigenous  and 
primary  education ;  (2)  secondary  and  collegiate  education  ;  (3)  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  education  department,  including  the  system,  of  inspection  and  exam- 
inations; (4)  the  external  relations  of  the  education  department,  including  grants  in 
aid  and  the  withdrawal  of  government  in  favor  of  native  management  of  colleges 
and  schools;  (5)  the  education  of  special  classes  of  the  community  requiring  excep- 
tional treatment ;  (6)  educational  legislation. 

A  series  of  propositions  was  drawn  iip  on  each  of  these  subjects  by  the  committee 
intrusted  with  its  consideration.  These  propositions  were  then  discussed  and  adopted, 
rejected,  or  modified  by  the  commission.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  embodied 
in  222  specific  recommendations  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  deliberate  decisions 
of  the  commission. 

Itwonldbe  manifestly  impossible  to  embody  in  this  place  a  detailed  abstract  of 
tbe  report,  in  which  the  commission  sets  forth  the  information  brought  to  light  by 
its  labors  and  the  conclusions  formed.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  tbe  present  condition  of  education  in  India  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  certain  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  with  reference  to  elemeut- 
arr  .schools  and  female  education. 

The  report  deals  with  nine  provinces  of  India,  viz,  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  the 
Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oude,  the  Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  Assam,  Coorg, 
ami  Haidarabad  assigned  districts,  commonly  called  Berar.  Regret  is  expressed  that 
th«*  commission  was  not  able  to  visit  the  outlying  province  of  Ajmir-Mha-irwara,  but 
the  report  contains  information  of  the  status  of  education  in  this  province  derived 
from  the  administration  report  of  the  same  for  1881-8*2. 

British  Burmah  is  not  included  in  the  report,  nor  are  those  native  states  of  India 
which,  unlike  the  feudal  states  of  Bombay,  either  administer  their  own  systems  of 
pnblic  instruction  or   else  leave  education  entirely  to  private  effort,  without  any 
Assistance  from  tbe  state. 

The  area  of  the  nine  provinces  specified,  together  with  Ajmir,  according  to  the  edu- 
cational census  of  1881,  is  897,008  square  miles;  the  total  male  population  is  104,432,229 
and  the  total  female  population  10Q,661,146.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  stated  that  the 
governments  of  Bombay,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Central  Provinces, 
Coorg,  and  the  Haidarabad  assigned  districts  have  worked  mainly  on  the  departmental 
system,  i.  e.,  the  establishment  of  new  schools  by  direct  departmental  agency.  The 
total  population  of  these  provinces  amounts  to  more  than  99,000,000,  or  not  far  short 
of  one-half  the  whole  population  whose  educational  systems  are  under  consideration 
of  tbe  commission. 

The  provinces  in  which  primary  education  has  been  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  built 
upon  the  indigenous  or  aided  schools  are  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Assam,  with  a  popula- 
tion numbering  105,'500,000.  In  the  report  of  the  commission  the  phrase  "public 
schools"  includes  departmental  aided,  as  well  as  unaided  but  iuspected,  schools,  while 
the  phrase  "  departmental "  is  applied  to  schools  supported  by  local  fund  committees 
and  municipalities,  as  well  as  those  which  are  exclusively  managed  by  the  officers  of 
the  department.  ' 

Primary  schools. — The  primary  schools,  comprising  schools  maintained  by  govern- 
nent,  local,  and  municipal  funds,  aided  schools,  unaided  but  inspected  schools,  and 
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primary  classes  in  high  and  middle  schools,  and  in  colleges  iu  1881-'82  numbered,  for 
the  nine  provinces,  82,916,  attended  by  2,061,541  pupils  (as  against  16,473  schools, 
attended  by  607,320  pupils,  in  1870-'71).  Thus  it  appears  that  1.02  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  iu  the  nine  provinces  were  under  instruction,  or  if  the  schoolgoing 
population  of  both  sexes  be  estimated  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  then 
6.78  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  primary  schools.  But  these  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  primary  classes  of  higher  schools  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  which  were  giv- 
ing instruction  to  about  100,000  pupils,  nor  yet  the  attendance  in  the  indigenous 
elementary  schools  outside  the  state  system.1  Assuming  (says  the  report)  that  alto- 
gether there  were  some  2,520,000  pupils  under  instruction  in  1881-'82,  this  estimate,, 
which  is  the  most  liberal  that  we  are  justified  in  making,  would  give  only  8.29  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  schoolgoing  age  in  the  primary  schools  or  classes  of  India 
in  that  year.  If,  again,  the  male  population  be  separated  from  the  female,  then  there 
were  under  primary  instruction  15.48  per  cent,  of  the  male  schoolgoing  population,, 
and  .81  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  female  schoolgoing  population  ;  -while  12.05  of  the  male 
children  and  .80  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  female  were  in  the  primary  schools  recognized 
by  the  state. 

v  As  regards  race  or  creed,  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  aided  or  inspected  by 
the  department  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Hindoos 

Mahometans 

Sikhs 

Parsees 

Christians 

Others 

Total , 


1,543,500 

863,881 

7,562 

3,536 

31,284 

31,961 


Girls. 


1,981,724 


54,842 

10,683 

1,490 

1,932 

10,348 

1,252 


80,547 


The  number  of  pupils  presented  for  examination  from  primary  schools  in  1881-'82 
was  447,479,  viz,  428,171  boys  and  19,328  girls.  Of  these,  the  number  who  met  the 
requirements  was  262,431,  viz,  251,010  boys  and  11,421  girls. 

The  standards  represented  in  these  examinations  vary  considerably.  The  lowest  re- 
quired that  candidates  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  with  facility  a  moderately  easy 
book  in  a  vernacular  language,  to  write  to  dictation  from  the  same,  and  to  apply  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  in  simple  and  compound  numbers. 

The  highest  standard  required  reading  the  seventh  departmental  book  (inclusive  of 
the  lessons  on  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe  and  on  natural  history  and 
elementary  physics) ;  syntax,  prosody,  and  etymology ;  explanation  and  recitation  of 
600  lines  of  classical  vernacular  poetry ;  composition ;  complete  arithmetic,  with 
native  accounts  and  book-keeping ;  geography ;  history  of  India,  and  sanitary  primer. 
There  are  also,  as  optional  subjects,  drawing  and  field  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Training  of  teachers. — The  training  of  teachers  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
department  as  an  important  branch  of  the  work.  According  to  statistics  of  1681-82, 
the  total  number  of  teachers  (excluding  pupil  teachers)  employed  in  the  depart- 
mental and  aided  schools  of  India  was  66,552.  Of  these,  12,243,  or  18.39  percent.,  were 
certificated.  In  this  connection  the  term  certificated  has  a  somewhat  wide  mean- 
ing.   In  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces  the  certificate  is  only  awarded  to  those 

'From  information  received  np  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report,  a  table  was  presented 
setting  forth  the  number  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  outside  the  influence  of  the  department  as 
253,344.  The  statistics  supplied  from  the  Punjab,  being  defective,  were  not  included.  A  return  sub- 
sequently received  and  passed  by  the  commission  shows  13. 100  indigenous  schools,  with  135,384  pupils 
in  the  Puniab. 
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who  have  gone  through  a  2-year  or  a  3- year  coarse  in  a  high  class  training  col- 
lege. In  some  of  the  other  provinces  the  term  implies  that  the  teacher  has  gained  a 
pupil  teacher's  certificate  in  a  primary  school. 

The  number  of  training  colleges  in  the  several  provinces  for  the  same  year  was  106, 
Tiz:  for  men,  91 ;  for  women,  15 ;  the  total  number  of  students  on  the  rolls  on  March 
31, 1882,  was  3,886:  men,  3,371;  women,  515;  the  number  of  students  who  left  with 
training  certificates  of  various  grades  was:  men,  1,551 ;  women,  42;  the  expenditure 
od  the  schools  was :  for  men,  328,636  rupees,  and  for  women,  71,601  rupees,  or  a  total  of 
400,237 rupees.    (A  rupee  is  39  cents.) 

Expenditure  on  primary  education. — From  a  table  setting  forth  in  detail  the  expendi- 
ture on  primary  education  in  the  years  1870-71  and  188W82  it  appeals  that  in  the 
former  year  the  total  cost  was  3,527,420  rupees  and  in  the  latter  7,909,940  rupees. 
With  reference  to  this  subject  the  commissioners  observe : 

The  first  subject  which  demands  notice  in  Table  7  is  the  contrast  between  the 
fluids  available  for  extending  primary  education  in  1870-71  and  in  1881-82.    Iu  the 
first  year,  Bombay,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  tho  Central  Provinces, 
and  the  Haidarabad  assigned  districts  were  the  only  provinces  of  India  in  which  local 
tfld  municipal  funds  bore  any  part  of  the  burden  of  educating  the  masses.     We  have 
•een  the  importance  which  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  government  of  India  at- 
tached to  the  levy  of  local  rates  for  primary  education.    The  advantages  of  asso- 
ciating the  development  of  this  branch  of  public  instruction  with  local  taxation 
were  both  financial  and  administrative.    One  argument  was  supplied  by  the  inability 
of  the  imperial  exchequer  to  find  sufficient  funds  for  so  great  and  increasing  a  task ; 
tbe  other  was  suggested  by  the  political  advantage  of  intrusting  to  local  boards, 
administering  local  resources,  a  branch  of  administration  in  which  local  interest 
and  supervision  could  alone  secure  full  efficiency  and  economy.    Accordingly  we 
find  that  in  1881-?82  there  was  no  province  of  India,  except  Bengal,  which  had  not 
cordially  accepted  the  policy  recommended  by  superior  authority.    The  total  ex- 
penditure from  provincial,  rural,  and  municipal  funds  in  1881-82  on  primary  educa- 
tion was  4,263,070  rupees,  of  which  60  per  cent,  was  raised  locally  by  urban  or  rural 
boards,  while  40  per  cent,  fell  upon  provincial  revenues.    In  1870-71  49  per  cent,  of 
the  expenditure  had  been  paid  by  local  rates,  while  51  per  cent,  was  furnished  from 
provincial  revenues.     But  the  difference  between  59  per  cent,  and  49  per  cent, 
is  not  the  only  measure  of  the  success  that  "has  attended  the  imposition  of  local 
rates.    In  1881-82  the  provincial  expenditure  had  increased  over  that  of  1870-71 
by  33  per  cent.,  while  the  local  and  municipal  grants  to  primary  education  had 
increased  by  105  per  cent.      The  local  fund  revenue  has,  therefore,   been  vastly 
more  elastic  than  the  provincial  grant,  and  this  elasticity  is  likely  to  continue  in 
future  years.      This  comparison  fails,  however,  to  exhibit  the  results  in  the  most 
striking  light.    In  Bengal  there  are  no  local  educational  rates,  and  the  local  rates 
levied  in  Assam  were  imposed  after  the  separation  of  the  province  from  Bengal  and 
long  after  1871.    Excluding,  therefore,  Bengal  and  Assam  from  the  present  review, 
it  appears  that  in  the  remaining  seven  provinces  56  per  cent,  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture on  primary  education  in  1870-71  was  provided  by  local  rates  and  44  per  cent, 
by  imperial,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  provincial  revenues.    In  1881-82  the  local  rates 
contributed  69  per  cent,  and  the  provincial  funds  31  per  cent,  of  the  public  expend- 
iture.   In  the  same  period  the  provincial  grant  had  increased  by  only  12  per  cent,  and 
the  local  rates  by  99  per  cent.    Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  extension  of  primary  edu- 
cation since  1870-71  in  seven  of  the  provinces  has  almost  entirely  depended  on  local 
resources ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  if  its  history  were  traced  throughout  each 
year  between  1871  and  1882  it  would  be  found  that,  whereas  the  provincial  grant  has 
varied  with  financial  disturbances  caused  by  war  and  famine,  the  local  fund  income 
has  remained  comparatively  secure. 

Under  the  head  of  "primary  education"  many  special  topics  are  discussed,  as  moral 

training,  physical  training,  &c.    With  reference  to  the  place  of  English  in  primary 

schools  the  commissioners  observe : 

Considerable  conflict  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  proper  place  which  the  study 
of  English  should  occupy  in  primary  schools  or  classes.  Variations  of  practice  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  differences  of  system.  In  provinces  where  the  pupils 
destined  for  higher  education  are  separated  at  the  earliest  age  from  the  great  bulk 
of  primary  pupils  and  commence  their  education  in  a  middle  or  high  school,  the 
geoeral  teudency  is  to  begin  English  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  some  cases  English  is 
taught  before  the  child  can  read  or  write  his  own  vernacular.  Thus,  in  the  Bengal 
High  School  English  is  generally  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  is  taught 
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from  the  lowest  class,  lint  in  middle  schools  its  study  is  discouraged  until  the  boy  has 
passed  the  third  standard.  In  the  ordinary  village  school  of  Bengal  English  is  very 
rarely  taught.  In  Madras  not  only  is  English  taught  as  a  language  from  the  lowest 
class  of  a  middle  school,  but  it  is  also  studied  in  the  primary  schools  from  the  third 
class  upwards ;  in  other  words,  before  the  pupil  has  entered  on  the  upper  primary 
standard.  The  demand  for  English  instruction  in  the  south  of  India  is  so  strong  that 
the  large  attendance  in  primary  schools  is  said  to  be  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
popular  demand  for  English.  In  Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  the  department  has 
systematically  resisted  every  attempt  to  introduce  the  study  of  English  until  a  hoy 
has  completed  standard  IV  and  reached  the  point  where  secondary  education  com- 
mences. Even  then  an  English  class  is  not  attached  to  a  purely  primary  school  un- 
less those  who  require  it  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost.  As  the  strictly  pri- 
mary course,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  government  of  India,  is  then  completed, 
boys  who  study  English  in  a  class  attached  to  a  primary  school  are  classified  as  under 
secondary  instruction.  There  are  no  primary  classes  attached  to  middle  schools  in 
Bombay,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  in  Bombay  no  pupils  under  primary  instruction 
are  returned  as  studying  English.  The  Bombay  department  not  only  believes  that 
many  good  vernacular  schools  are  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  English 
into  the  primary  course,  but  it  also  argues  that  the  preservation  of  the  vernacular  in 
the  course  of  all  classes  of  schools  is  required,  in  order  that  the  mental  progress  of  the 
scholar  may  be  reflected  in  his  increased  power  to  make  use  of  his  own  language. 
It  is  urged  in  the  report  of  the  provincial  committee  for  Bombay  that  the  despatch 
of  1854  contemplated  that  the  vernaculars  would  be  enriched  by  translations  of  Euro- 
pean books  or  by  the  compositions  of  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  European  ad- 
vancement, and  that  the  only  method  of  thus  bringing  European  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses  is  to  give  to  every  pupil  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  ver- 
nacular and  to  keep  his  attention  upon  it  even  up  to  the  college  course.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  policy  English  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  primary  school  course.  With 
such  a  variety  of  practice  we  found  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  English  instruction  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  every  province. 
The  extent  to  which  English  is  at  present  taught  to  children  under  primary  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  the  large  provinces  of  India  will  be  seen  in  the  table  given  below. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bengal  system  already  de- 
scribed, we  are  unable  to  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  classes  of  secondary 
schools  who  are  learning  English.  The  figures  given  for  Bengal  are  those  of  pupils 
in  strictly  primary  schools.  For  the  other  provinces  the  figures  in  column  3  give  the 
number  of  pupils  both  in  primary  schools  and  in  the  primary  classes  of  secondary 
schools  who  are  learning  English.  All  that  can  be  said  regarding  Bengal  is  that  out 
of  nearly  140,000  pupils  in  secondary  schools  more  than  94,000  are  in  primary  classes, 
and  would  in  any  other  province  of  India,  except  Assam,  be  returned  as  primary  pu- 
pils. Of  them  all  in  the  primary  classes  in  high  schools  are  learning  English,  as  well 
as  some  proportion  of  those  in  middle  schools. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  primary  pupils  learning  English  in  each  of  the  larger  prov- 
inces of  India. 


Provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oade 

Punjab 

Central  Pro vinoes 


Total  num- 
ber of  pu- 
Fila  in  all 
nst itu- 
t ions  learn- 
ing Eng- 
lish. 


61,098 
23,789 
76,677 
18,449 
11, 074 
6,446 


Number  of 
pupils  in 
primary 
schools  or 
classes 
learning 
English. 


35,591 


Per  cent,  of 
numbers 
in  column  3 
to  those  in 
column  2. 


1,025 

12,608 

7,808 

2,609 


58 


(a) 
68 
70 
47 


a  The  figures  for  Bengal  exclude  the  primary  classes  In  middle  schools. 
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Female  education. — On  the  31st  of  March,  1882,  the  schools  for  girls  in  the  nine 
provinces  numbered  2,697  and  were  attended  by  127,066  pupils,  or  .85  of  1  percent,  of 
the  female  population  of  school  age.  / 

Daring  the  year  1831-82  the  number  of  girls  presented  for  prescribed  examinations 
was  as  follows :  In  collegiate  institutions,  5 ;  in  secondary  institutions,  678 ;  in  pri- 
mary institutions,  18,991 ;  in  normal  institutions,  128 ;  total,  19,802.  Of  these,  11,652, 
or  58.84  per  cent.,  passed ;  40  of  these  secured  teachers'  certificates. 

The  contributions  from  local  and  municipal  funds  for  female  education  in  all  India 
in  1881-'82  were  107,889  rupees,  the  total  expenditure  being  847,971  rupees.  With 
reference  to  the  work  accomplished  in  this  respect  by  other  than  public  agencies,  the 
•commissioners  observe : 

The  commission  has  not  before  it  returns  showing  the  increase  of  girls'  schools 
under  native  management,  but  there  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  has 
largely  augmented  of  late  years.  The  missionaries  are  also  extending  their  opera- 
tions, and  endowments  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  wealthy  natives  for  the  pro- 
motion of  female  education.  The  total  expenditure  from  these  and  other  sources, 
unconnected  with  the  provincial  revenues  or  with  local  or  municipal  funds,  amounted 
in  1881 -'82  to  442,665  rupees.  This  sum  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expenditure 
on  female  education,  excluding,  of  course,  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  which 
do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  commission.     *    •    * 

Native  associations  and  mixed  committees  of  natives  and  Europeans  interested 
in  the  cause  of  female  education  are  gradually  springing  up.  For  example  the 
Arya  Manila  Samaj  of  Poona,  composed  chiefly  of  Mara tb a  ladies  of  position,  may 
be  expected  to  exorcise  an  important  influence  in  the  capital  of  the  Deccan.  Associa- 
tions of  natives  and  Europeans  for  the  promotion  of  female  education  on  a  secular 
basia  form  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

From  all  information  obtained  the  commissioners  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
female  education  is  still  in  an  extremely  backward  condition  and  that  it  needs  to 
be  fostered  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Their  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  effort  that  will  prove  effectual  are  very  clearly  set 
forth  in  their  recommendations  upon  the  subject,  which  are  given  hereafter. 

Secondary  schools. — In  1882  the  secondary  schools  (middle  and  high)  numbered  3,916, 
attended  by  214,077  pupils,  as  follows:  1,363  government  schools,  with  62,525  pupils; 
1,863 aided  schools,  with  111,018  pupils;  and  690  unaided  schools,  with  40.534  pupils. 
Of  these  schools  there  were  81  for  girls,  with  an  attendance  of  2,071. 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  is  not,  however,  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the  prog- 
ress of  female  education  as  the  test  by  the  number  of  pupils.  In  Bombay,  for  example, 
the  secondary  schools  for  girls  are  so  large  that,  although  few  in  number,  they  contain 

mora  pupils  than  those  of  any  other  province.    The  numbers  of  girls  returned  as 

being  in  the  secondary  stage  of  instruction  in  every  province  of  India  are  here  given : 

Madras,  389;   Bombay,  555;   Bengal,  211;  Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oudo,  68; 

Punjab,  8.    These  figures  are,  of  course,  subject  to  whatever  corrections  may  be  ne- 

coaitatedby  the  different  range  of  what  is  known  as  secondary  education  in  different 

provinces. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  secondary  schools  reported  was :  For  the  government 
tthools,  1,893,441  rupees ;  for  the  aided  schools,  1,706,576  rupees ;  for  the  unaided, 
427,181  rupees ;  total,  4,027,198  rupees.  These  sums  represented  an  average  expense 
for  each  pupil  iu  the  throe  classes  of  schools  as  follows :  For  the  first,  32  rupees  3 
pice;  for  the  second  16  rupees  12  annas  1  pice ;  for  the  third,  12  rupees  8  annas  11 
pice.  The  number  of  pupils  from  these  schools  who  presented  themselves  for  exam- 
■nation  was  25,200,  of  whom  11,716  met  the  requirements. 

Aa  regards  race  or  creed  the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows; Hindoos,  176,306;  Mahometans,  23,279;  Sikhs,  564;  Parsees,  2,722;  native 
Christians,  5,526;  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  schools  for  natives  of  India,  775; 
**wn,  1,547 ;  total,  210,719. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  learning  English  in  the  high  and  middle  schools  wan 
130,541. 
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Superior  instruction. —  Provision  for  superior  instruction  is  made  in  English  arte 
colleges  and  in  Oriental  colleges.  The  former  in  1882  numbered  59,  attended  bj 
5,399  students,  of  whom  2,735  presented  themselves  at  the  higher  university  exami- 
nations, and  of  these  1,137  met  the  requirements.  The  expenditure  on  these  colleges 
in  1881-82  amounted  to  1,352,783  rupees.  The  average  expense  for  each  pupil  was,  in 
departmental  colleges,  354  rupees  9  annas  1  pice ;  in  the  aided  colleges,  178  rupees 
7  annas  7  pice ;  and  in  the  unaided  colleges,  97  rupees  8  annas  2  pice. 

Between  1871  and  1882  the  entire  number  of  graduates  was  3,311.  From  a  partial 
statement  of  the  after  career  of  these  graduates,  it  appears  that  1,244  have  entered 
the  public  service,  684  the  legal  profession,  225  the  medical  profession,  and  53  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering. 

The  total  number  of  Oriental  colleges  in  India  in  1882  was  11,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  1,806  students.  The  expenditure  upon  these  colleges  in  1882  amounted  to 
137,794  rupees.  The  average  expense  for  each  student  was,  in  the  departmental  col- 
leges, 46  rupees  6  pice ;  in  the  aided  colleges,  247  rupees  7  annas  1  pice. 

General  summary . — The  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  departmental  aided  and  un- 
aided bnt  inspected,  thus  brought  under  review  is  87,052,  attended  by  2,284,608  pupils; 
to  these  may  be  added  25,166  private  uninspected  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
359,370  pupils,  giving  a  grand  total  of  112,218  institutions  and  2,643,978  pupils.  Tho 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges  were  distributed  according  to  race  as  fol- 
lows: Hindoos,  1,782,955;  Mahometans,  399,711 ;  Sikhs,  9,674;  Parsces,  8,299;  native 
Christians,  47,208;  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  1,831;  others,  34,930.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  these  public  institutions  was  16,110,282  rupees.  The  de- 
partmental returns  for  1881-82,  includiug  Ajmir  and  British  Burmah,  give  a  total  of 
116,048  schools,  with  2,760,080  pupils. 

In  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done,  the  commis- 
sioners observe  that  the  most  advanced  province  of  Iudia  (viz,  Bombay)  still  fails  to 
reach  75  per  cent,  of  its  male  children  of  the  schoolgoing  age  and  98  per  cent,  of  its 
female  children  of  that  age.  The  census  returns  are  equally  conclusive  in  this  view. 
The  male  population  of  Ajmir  and  of  the  nine  provinces  with  which  the  report  of 
the  commission  deals  exceeds  103,000,000,  of  whom  94,750,000  are  illiterate ;  while 
of  the  female  population,  numbering  about  99,700,000,  no  less  than  99,500,000  are  re- 
turned as  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  form  a  valuable  commentary  on  every 
branch  of  service  under  consideration.  The  following  are  the  recommendations  under 
the  specified  heads  which  are  likely  to  be  of  most  general  interest  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  foster  elementary  education  in  other  countries: 

Recommendations  on  indigenous  education, — That  all  indigenous  schools,  whether  high 
or  low,  be  recognized  and  encouraged,  if  they  serve  any  purpose  of  secular  education 
whatsoever. 

Recommendation*  on  primary  education. —  (1)  That  primary  education  be  regarded  as 
the  instruction  of  the  masses  through  the  vernacular  in  such  subjects  as  will  best 
fit  them  for  their  position  in  life,  and  be  not  necessarily  regarded  as  a  portion  of  in- 
struction leading  up  to  the  university.     *    •    * 

(3)  That  while  every  branch  of  education  can  justly  claim  the  fostering  care  of  the 
state,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  declare  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  masses,  its  provision,  extension,  and  improvement,  to  be 
that  part  of  the  educational  system  to  which  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  state  should 
now  be  directed  in  a  still  larger  measure  than  heretofore. 

(4)  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  provision  for,  and  exten- 
sion of,  primary  education  by  legislation  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  province. 

•  •         '  *  •  •  •  • 

(6)  That  examinations  by  inspecting  officers  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  situ, 
and  all  primary  schools  receiving  aid  be  invariably  inspected  in  situ. 

(7)  That,  as  a  general  rule,  aid  to  primary  schools  be  regulated  to  a  large  extent 
according  to  results  of  examination ;  but  an  exception  may  oo  made  in  the  case  or 
schools  established  in  backward  districts  or  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  may 
be  aided  under  special  rules. 

(8)  That  school-houses  and  furniture  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  economical  kind. 
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(9)  That  the  standards  of  primary  examinations  in  each  province  be  revised  with 
a  view  to  simplification  and  to  the  larger  introduction  of  practical  subjects,  such  as 
native  methods  of  arithmetic,  accounts  and  mensuration,  the  elements  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  and  their  application  to  agriculture, health,  and  the  industrial  arts; 
bat  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  secure  general  uniformity  throughout  India. 

(10)  That  care  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  ot  managers  of  aided 
schools  in  the  choice  of  text  books. 

(11)  That  promotion  from  class  to  class  be  not  necessarily  made  to  depend  on  the  re- 
sults of  one  fixed  standard  of  examinations,  uniform  throughout  the  province. 

( 12)  That  physical  development  be  promoted  by  the  encouragement  of  native  games, 
gymnastics,  school  drill,  and  other  exercises  saited  to  the  circumstances  of  each  class 
of  school. 

(13)  That  all  inspecting  officers  and  teachers  be  directed  to  see  that  the  teaching 
and  discipline  of  every  school  are  such  as  to  exert  a  right  influence  on  the  manners, 
the  conduct,  and  the  character  of  the  children,  and  that,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
masters,  a  special  manual  be  prepared.    *    •    * 

(15)  That  the  supply  of  normal  schools,  whether  government  or  aided,  be  so  local- 
ized as  to  provide  for  the  local  requirements  of  all  primary  schools,  whether  govern- 
ment or  aided,  within  the  division  under  each  inspector. 

(16)  That  the  first  charges  on  provincial  funds  assigned  for  primary  education  be 
the  cost  of  its  direction  and  inspection  and  the  provision  of  adequate  normal  schools. 

(17)  That  pupils  in  municipal  or  local  board  schools  be  not  entirely  exempted  from 
payment  of  fees  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  children  of  ratepayers. 

(18)  That  in  all  board  schools  a  certain  proportion  of  pupils  be  admissible  as  free 
students  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  and  in  the  case  of  special  schools,  established  for 
the  benefit  of  poorer  classes,  a  general  or  larger  exemption  from  payment  of  fees  be 
allowed  under  proper  authority  for  special  reasons. 

(19)  That,  subject  to  the  exemption  of  a  certain  proportion  of  free  students  on  ac- 
count of  poverty,  fees,  whether  in  money  or  kind,  be  levied  in  all  aided  schools,  but 
the  proceeds  be  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  managers. 

(20)  That  the  principle  laid  down  in  Lord  Hardinge's  resolution  dated  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1844,  be  reaffirmed,  i.  e.,  that  in  selecting  persons  to  fill  the  lowest  offices  under 
government  preference  be  always  given  to  candidates  who  can  read  and  write. 

(21)  That  the  local  governments,  especially  those  of  Bombay  and  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  be  invited  to  consider  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  paragraph  96  of  the  dispatch  of  1854,  namely,  of  making  some 
educational  qualification  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  hereditary  village  officers, 
such  as  patels  and  lambardars. 

(22)  That  night  schools  be  encouraged  wherever  practicable. 

(23)  That  as  much  elasticity  as  possible  be  permitted,  both  as  regards  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  during  which  the  attendance  of  scholars  is  re- 
quired,* especially  in  agricultural  villages  and  in  backward  districts. 

(24)  That  primary  education  be  extended  in  backward  districts,  especially  in  those 
inhabited  mainly  by  aboriginal  races,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  department  pending 
the  creation  of  school  boards,  or  by  specially  liberal  grants  in  aid  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  set  up  and  maintain  schools. 

(25)  That  all  primary  schools  wholly  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  school  boards, 
and  all  primary  schools  that  are  aided  from  the  same  fund  and  are  not  registered  as 
special  schools,"  be  understood  to  be  open  to  all  castes  and  classes  of  the  community. 

(26)  That  such  a  proportion  between  special  and  other  primary  schools  be  main- 
tained in  each  school  district  as  to  insure  a  proportionate  provision  for  the  education 
of  all  castes. 

(27)  That  assistance  be  given  to  schools  and  orphanages  in  which  poor  children  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  counting,  with  or  without  manual  work. 

(28)  That  primary  education  be  declared  to  be  that  part  of  the  whole  system  of 
public  instruction  which  possesses  an  almost  exclusive  claim  on  local  funds  set  apart 

for  education,  and  a  large  claim  on  provincial  revenues. 

»  •  •  •  «  #  » 

(32)  That  the  general  control  over  primary  school  expenditure  be  vested  iu  the 
school  boards,  whether  municipal  or  local,  which  may  now  exist  or  may  hereafter 
be  created  for  self  government  in  each  proviuce. 

(33)  That  the  first  appointment  of  schoolmasters  in  municipal  or  local  board  schools 
be  left  to  the  town  or  district  boards,  with  the  proviso  that  the  masters  be  certificated 
or  approved  by  the  departuieuf,  and  their  subsequent  promotion  or  removal  be  regu- 
Uted  by  the  boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Recommendations  on  female  education. —  (1)  That  female  education  bo  treated  as  a 
legitimate  charge  alike  on  local,  ou  municipal,  and  on  provincial  funds,  and  receive 
special  encouragement. 

(2)  That  all  female  schools  or  orphanages,  whether  on  a  religious  basis  or  not,  be 
♦ligible  for  aid  so  far  as  they  produce  any  secular  results,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
todiog  or  of  writing. 
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(3)  That  the  conditions  of  aid  to  girls'  schools  be  easier  than  to  boys'  schools  and 
the  rates  higher,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  those  established  for  poor  or  for  low 
caste  girls. 

(4)  That  the  rules  for  grants  be  so  framed  as  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  girls'" schools 
generally  contain  a  large  proportion  of  beginners  and  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
school  for  so  many  hours  a  day  or  with  such  regularity  as  boys. 

(5)  That  the  standards  of  instruction  for  primary  girls'  schools  be  simpler  than 
those  for  boys'  schools  and  be  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  home  life  and  to  the  occupations  open  to  women. 

(6)  That  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  suitable  text  books  for 
girls'  schools  and  that  the  preparation  for  such  books  be  encouraged. 

(7)  That,  while  fees  be  levied  where  practicable,  no  girls'  school  be  debarred  from 
a  grant  on  account  of  its  not  levying  fees. 

(8)  That  special  provision  be  made  for  girls'  scholarships)  to  be  awarded  after 
examination,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  girls  to  remain  longer  at  school, 
a  certain  proportion  of  them  be  reserved  for  girls  not  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

(9)  That  liberal  aid  be  offered  for  the  establishment  in  suitable  localities  of  girls* 
schools  in  which  English' should  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  vernacular. 

(10)  That  special  aid  be  given  where  necessary  to  girls'  schools  that  make  proviso 
ion  for  boarders. 

(11)  That  the  department  of  public  instruction  be  requested  to  arrange,  in  con- 
cert with  managers  of  girls'  schools,  for  the  revision  of  the  code  of  rules  for  grants  in 
aid,  in  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations. 

(12)  That  as  mixed  schools  other  than  infant  schools  are  not  generally  suited  U> 
the  conditions  of  this  country  the  attendance  of  girls  at  boys'  schools  be  not  encour- 
aged, except  in  places  where  girls'  schools  cannot  be  maintained. 

(13)  That  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  or  classes,  under  schoolmistresses,  be 
liberally  encouraged. 

(14)  That  female  schools  be  not  placed  under  the  management  of  local  board* 
or  of  municipalities  unless  they  express  a  wish  to  take  charge  of  them. 

(15)  That  the  fii»t  appointment  of  schoolmistresses  in  girls'  schools  under  the  man- 
agement of  municipal  or  local  boards  be  left  to  such  boards,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  mistress  be  either  certificated  or  approved  by  the  department,  and  that  subse- 
quent promotion  or  removal  be  regulated  by  the  boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

(16)  That  rules  be  framed  to  promote  the  gradual  supersession  of  male  by  female 
teachers  in  all  girls'  schools. 

(17)  That  in  schools  under  female  teachers,  stipendiary  pupil  teachersbips  be 
generally  encouraged. 

(18)  That  the  attention  of  local  governments  be  invited  to  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing additional  normal  schools  or  classes ;  and  that  those  under  private  manage- 
ment receive  liberal  aid,  part  of  which  might  take  the  form  of  a  bonus  for  every 
pupil  passing  the  certificate  examination. 

(19)  That  the  departmental  certificate  examinations  for  teachers  be  open  to  all  can- 
didates, wherever  prepared. 

(20)  That  teachers  in  schools  for  general  education  be  encouraged  by  special  re- 
wards to  prepare  pupils  for  examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  that  girls  be 
encouraged  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  qualify  for  such  certificates. 

(21)  That  liberal  inducements  be  offered  to  the  wives  of  schoolmasters  to  qualify 
as  teachers,  and  that  in  suitable  cases  widows  be  trained  as  schoolmistresses,  care 
being  taken  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  protection  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  employed  as  teachers. 

(22)  That  in  districts  where  European  or  Eurasian  young  women  are  required  as 
teachers  in  native  schools  special  encouragement  be  given  to  them  to  qualify  in  a 
vernacular  language. 

(23)  That  grants  for  zanana  teaching  be  recoguized  as  a  proper  charge  on  public 
funds  and  be  given  under  rules  which  will  enable  the  agencies  eugaged  in  that  work 
to  obtain  substantial  aid  for  such  secular  teaching  as  may  be  tested  by  an  inspectres» 
or  other  female  agency.  * 

(24)  That  associations  for  the  promotion  of  female  education  by  examinations  or 
otherwise  be  recognized  by  the  department  and  encouraged  by  grants  under  suitable 
conditions. 

(25)  That  female  inspecting  agency  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  female  education  and  be  more  largely  employed  than  hitherto. 

(26)  That  au  alternative  subject  in  examinations  suitable  for  girls  be  established, 
corresponding  in  standard  to  the  matriculation  examination,  but  having  no  relation 
to  any  existing  university  course. 

(27)  That  endeavors  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  native  gentlemen  interested 
in  female  education  on  committees  for  the  supervision  of  girls'  schools,  and  that  Eu- 
ropean and  native  ladieb  be  also  iuvited  to  assist  such  committees. 
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Jafas,  Absolute  monarchy:  Area, 48,456  square  miles ;  population  (1883). 36,700,118.    Capital,  Tdkld; 
population,  823,557.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Count  Oki-Takato. 

Organization. —  Japan  is  divided  into  9  circuits,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  64 
provinces,  besides  the  2  islands,  Ogasawara  and  Riukiu.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, however,  the  country  has  3  fu  (imperial  cities)  and  44  ken  (prefectures)  ;  these 
have  minor  divisions  called  ku  and  gun,  which  are  further  subdivided  for  local  pur- 
poses into  wards  and  villages.    The  population  of  school  age  in  1882  was  5,750,946. 

Besides  the  imperial  household,  there  are  a  senate,  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
and  a  privy  council  (daijokwan),  under  which  are  the  10  ministries  of  foreign  affairs, 
interior,  finance,  war,  marine,  education,  agriculture,  commerce,  public  works,  and 
justice. 

Elementary  schools  are  managed  as  to  local  matters  by  ward  and  village  committees, 
which  are  nominated  by  the  citizens  of  the  school  district  to  the  governor,  and  by  him 
selected  and  appointed  for  not  less  than  4  years.  Several  wards  or  villages  may  unite 
to  support  a  middle  school  or  lower  professional  school,  which  is  managed  by  a  special 
oommiUee  selected  and  appointed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  committees  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  administrative  organization  are  supervised  by  the  ministry  of  education, 
in  which  various  secretaries,  clerks,  and  vice  ministers  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  minister.    There  are  11  bureaus  in  the  ministry. 

The  minister  directs  the  application  of  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  drafts  all  such  matters  as  require  the  imperial  approval,  and  issues. gen- 
eral or  specific  directions  to  the  chiefs  of  his  bureaus  for  the  exact  performance  of 
their  duties.  With  the  help  of  his  officers  and  inspectors  he  examines  into  the  con- 
dition of  all  schools  annually,  and  prepares  the  report  for  the  information  of  the 
council  and  the  Emperor.  All  higher  schools  are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ministry  of  education,  as  are  the  curators  of  the  principal  libraries,  museums,  and 
other  collections. 
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The  following  statistical  items,  relating  to  the  empire  as  a  unit,  are  extracted  fi 
a  series  of  manuscript  tables  most  generously  supplied  to  this  Office  by  His  Ex 
lency  Count  0ki-Takat6,  the  minister  of  education : l 


Imperial. 

Local  gov- 
ernment. 

Private. 

Tota 

29,589 

166 

78 

6 

43 

567 
6 

30 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

35 

48 

1,230 

1 

9 

29, 930 

1,838 

31 

86,672 
3,828 

877 
259 

87 

4 

Total 

90,500 

1.136 

91 

19 

1^035 

33 

] 

36 
10 

005 
37 

Total 

46 

642 

24 
37 

Female  teachers  in  higher  female  schools. 

... 

Total 

6) 

Male  teachers  in  professional  schools 

47 

330 

201 

6 

1 

1    ' 

i 

Male  teachers  in  schools  of  musio 

6 
3 

Female  teachers  in  schools  of  music 

i 

Total 

9 

Male  teachers^  in  university  schools 

178 

• 

| 

Male  teachers  in  miscellaneous  schools 

104 
25 

1,783 
239 

] 

Female  teachers  in  miscellaneous  schools 

Total 

129 

2,022 

1             J 

Total  male  teachers 

292 
13 

88,790 
3,927 

2,894 
498 

91 

Total  female  teachers 

i 

305 

92,717 

3,392 

W 

1 A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  been  furnished  to  the  Office  from  this  source, 
will  form  one  of  its  earliest  publications. 
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Imperial. 

Local  gov- 
ernment. 

Private. 

Total. 

M*le  students  in  elementary  school* 

2, 192, 514 
1, 000, 075 

23,834 
21,074 

2, 216, 348 

1, 021, 149 

3, 192, 589 

44,908 

3,237,497 

219 

13,929 

615 

14,763 

163 

101 

5,640 
665 

5,803 

766 

» 

Total 

264 

6,305 

6,569 

Stndmta fn  hifrher  fomale  schools  ...i. ...... .....*.- 

101 

• 

349 

450 

382 

8,663 
12 

8,792 
42 

7,837 

54 

Total 

382 

3,675 

3,834 

7,891 

Malfi  itaitantii  tn  atTiooIa  for  hodilv  enltura 

15 

15 

Mile students in  schools  of  music 

11 

11 

jiilfi  atndmt*  in  university  school* * r  -  - 

1,650 

1,650 

Mate  student*  in  miscellaneous  schools 

1,794 
986 

46,730 
8,937 

48,524 

Female  student*  in  miscellaneous  schools *.-,,.- 

9,923 

Total 

2,780 

55,667 

58, 447 

2,440 
202 

2, 217, 540 
1,002,087 

74,971 
30,053 

2, 294, 951 

Tot*i  female  students T . . .  r 

1, 032, 342 

2,642 

8, 219, 627 

105, 024 

3, 327, 293 

17, 358 
12,490 
52,370 

465, 062 
186,857 
438,411 

10,000 

362,408 

1,266 

52,229 

482, 420 

2,864 
2,999 

202. 211 

Expenditure*  for  normal  schools,  in  yen .  - ..,. - 

493.780 

10,000 

Expenditures  for  professional  schools,  in  yen 

Expenditures  for  libraries  and  Kindergarten,  in  yen 
Other  expenses 

5,190 

953 
243 

368,551 
1,509 

52,229 

Total  exnenditures.  in  ven 

87,408 

1, 516, 233 

7,059 

1, 610, 700 

1  One  yen  =  85.8  cents. 


III.— Africa. 


For  the  latest  educational  statistics  for  Egypt,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1879;  those  showing  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  appeared  in  the  report  for  1882-'83. 

IV.—  North  America. 

Doxnnox  of  C  ax  ad  a:  Area,  3,470,392  square  miles ;  population,  4,324,310.    Capital,  Ottawa ;  popula- 
tion, 27.412. 

a  Xew  Briwswick:  Area,  27,174  square  miles ;  population  (censusl881),  321,233.  Capital,  Fredericton. 

Chief  superintendent  of  education,  William  Crocket. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1883, 
the  total  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  free  schools  was  64,581,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  314.  The  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
province  enrolled  during  the  summer  term,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  1  in 
€.09,  and  during  the  winter  term  1  in  6.34.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of 
pupils  daily  present  during  the  summer  term  was  73.45  and  duriug  the  winter  term 
78.03.  Daring  the  summer  term  1,480  teachers  aud  assistants  were  employed.    Of  these 
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474  were  men  and  1,006  women.  Of  the  whole  number  1,206  were  trained.  The  cor- 
responding numbers  for  the  winter  term  were  :  Number  of  teachers  and  assistant*, 
1,438,  viz,  481  men  and  y57  women  ;  number  trained,  1,196. 

The  average  rate  of  teachers'  salaries  per  annum,  from  all  sources,  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  winter  term  for  1663,  was  as  follows :  Male  teachers  of  the  first 
class,  |519.60 ;  female  teachers  of  the  first  class,  $319.50;  male  teachers  of  the  second 
class,  $322.31 ;  female  teachers  of  the  second  class,  $239.28 ;  male  teachers  of  the 
third  class,  $238.10 ;  female  teachers  of  the  third  class,  $195.90.  All  of  these  rates 
show  a  slight  increase  over  the  same  for  1882. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  191  student  teachers,  of  whom  22 
belonged  to  the  French  preparatory  department. 

The  provincial  grant  for  the.  school  service  for  the  year  and  six  months  ended  31s6 
Occober,  1883,  was  $236,137.08. 

The  legislature  of  the  province,  for  a  period  extending  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  more,  has  recognized  the  importance  of  secondary  or  intermediate  educa- 
tion by  the  provision  which  it  has  made  for  its  encouragement  and  support.  Since 
1879  the  aid  extended  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  maximum  annual  grant,  fixed  at 
$7,000,  which  has  been  apportioned  as  a  "superior  allowance"  to  any  common  school 
fulfilling  certain  conditions.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  superintendent,  these 
efforts  have  not  accomplished  the  results  intended,  and  he  suggests  a  new  plan  of 
operations  which  he  believes  would  prove  more  effective. 

b.  Prince  Edward  Island  :  Area,  2,133  square  miles ;  population  (census  1881),  108,891.    Capital,  Char- 
lottetown;  population,  8,807.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  D.  Montgomery. 


According  to  the  report  for  1883  the  number  of  public  schools  in  the  province 
424;  enrolment,  21,495,  viz,  11,768  boys,  9,727  girls;  average  daily  attendance,  11,759; 
number  of  teachers,  473,  viz,  247  men,  226  women.  The  superintendent  observes 
that  public  schools  throughout  the  country  are  well  attended,  and  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  enrolled  at 
school  for  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  record  of  the  towns  is  not,  he  believes, 
quite  so  satisfactory.  The  estimated  school  population  of  Charlottetown  and  Royalty 
is  2,295;  the  enrolment  in  public,  convent,  and  other  schools,  so  far  as  known,  is 
2,026,  leaving  269  as  the  estimated  number  not  attending  any  school. 

The  average  salaries  for  teachers  ranged,  for  male  teachers,  from  $226.90  for  teachers 
of  the  third-class  to  $491.52  for  teachers  of  the  first  class ;  for  female  teachers,  from 
$162.16  for  the  third  class  to  $295  for  the  first  class.  The  highest  salary  paid  any 
teacher  was  $1,000. 

In  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School  130  students  were  enrolled,  viz, 
36  non-professional  and  94  in  training  for.  teachers. 

The  total  government  expenditure  for  education  was  $101,193.41. 

e.  Quebec  :  Area,  188,888  square  miles ;  population  (census  1881) ,  1,359,027.  Capital,  Quebec ;  population, 

82,446.    Superintendent  ot  public  instruction,  G6deon  Ouimet. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  scholastic  year  1882-'63  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  schools  under  control  was  5,017;  number  of  pupils,  242,723; 
average  attendance,  185,892.  The  following  statements  show  (1)  the  distribution  of 
pupils  among  the  various  classes  of  schools,  (2)  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch 
of  study  above  the  simplest  rudiments,  (3)  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  (4) 
the  sources  of  income  and  amount  expended : 

(1)  Pupil*.1 

Pupils  of  primary  schools 170, 858 

Pupils  of  model  schools 26,378 

Pupils  of  academies 38,278 

Pupils  of  colleges 6,879 

Pupils  of  normal  schools 330 

Jlo  Addition  to  tbe  number  of  pupils  here  tabulated  there  were  in  special  schools  1,262 ;  in  univer- 
mitiee,  1,240 j  totml,  2*5,225. 
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(2)  Branches. 

Pupils  in  history 88,723 

Pupils  in  arithmetic 165,465 

Pupils  in  book-keeping 32,970 

Pupils  in  geography 84,546 

Pupils  in  agriculture 31,251 

Pupils  in  industrial  drawing 59, 834 

(3)  Teachers. 

Lay  male  teachers 497 

Male  teachers  in  religious  orders 602 

Lay  female  teachers 4,448 

Female  teachers  in  religions  orders 1,324 

(4)  General  contribution*. 
Paid  by  the  ratepayers: 

Annual  and  special  assessments ff>39, 566 

Assessments  for  construction  of  buildings 60,745 

Monthly  contributions 1, 181,034 

Annual  expenses  of  institutions  of  superior  education 928, 394 

Total 2,809,739 

Paid  by  the  government: 

Superior  education 78,410 

Common  schools 155,000 

Schools  in  poor  municipalities 6,000 

Normal  schools 46,000 

Schools  for  deaf-mutes 13,000 

Books  for  prizes .>* 9,500 

Superannuated  teachers 8, 000 

School  inspection 28,745 

Council  of  public  instruction 1,500 

Revenue  from  marriage  licenses  paid  to  Protestant  schools 6, 522 

Total 352,677 

The  superintendent  calls  special  attention  $o  two  suggestions  made  by  the  inspec- 
tors. The  first  is  to  determine  the  allotment  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  legislature 
in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  and  notaccording  to 
the  census.  The  second  relates  to  certificates  of  capacity.  It  would  consist  in  abolish- 
ing the  diploma  for  primary  and  second  class  schools  and  retaining  only  model  school- 
diplomas  and  those  granted  by  normal  schools.  With  reference  to  the  latter  the  super- 
intendent observes :  "  It  is  founded  on  an  undeniable  pedagogical  axiom,  namely,  that 
more  cultivated  fitness  is  required  to  teach  a  primary  than  to  teach  a  model  school." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  meet  the  denominational  differences  of  the 
people  the  school  organization  of  Quebec  is  under  the  control  of  two  committees,  viz, 
the  Catholic  committee  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  and  the  Protestant  com- 
mittee.    The  report  says : 

Daring  the  year  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  o'f  the 
Protestant  schools  of  the  province  by  doing  away  with  certain  customs,  such  as  board- 
ing around  and  frequent  change  of  teachers,  which  prevailed  in  a  large  number  of 
these  schools.  In  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  those  interested  in  these 
schools  a  conference  of  the  Protestant  inspectors  was  held  at  the  department  early  in 
January,  when  a  definite  program  of  desirable  improvements  was  adopted,  which 
was  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  school  commissioners,  trustees,  and  teachers 
of  the  Protestant  schools.  The  English  secretary  of  the  department  then  visited  the 
Protestant  sections  of  the  province  and  discussed  the  proposed  changes  with  the  com- 
missioners and  trustees  of  each  county,  who  were  called  together  for  that  purpose. 
The  proposed  improvements  were  very  favorably  received  at  these  meetings  and  the 
recommendations  were  adopted  in  almost  every  instance.  A  circular  containing  the 
recommendations  which  had  been  generally  accepted  was  accordingly  issued  to  com- 
missioners and  trustees  of  Protestant  schools. 

Aiming  other  measures  the  circular  recommends  that  the  custom  of  boarding  teach- 
ers around  be  dispensed  with,  that  a  uniform  series  of  authorized  text  books  be  in- 
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slated  upon,  that  a  coarse  of  study  be  provided  for  the  guidance  of  elementary  teach- 
ers, and  that  the  engagement  of  teachers  be  made  upon  a  secure  and  permanent 
basis. 

The  superintendent  observes  that  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Protestant 
committee  for  the  improvement  of  the  Protestant  schools  follows  the  same  direction 
as  that  given  to  the  .Catholic  schools  of  the  province  by  the  Catholic  committee  since 
1876. 

From  the  financial  statement  it  appears  that  the  sum  received  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic school  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Montreal  for  the  scholastic  year  1882-,83  was 
$154,866.80  and  the  sum  disbursed  by  them  was  $146,238.72.  The  sums  received  and 
disbursed  by  the  Protestant  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  same  year  were, 
respectively,  $119,456.80  and  $118,950.59. 

The  report  for  1882-83  contained  information  as  to  British  Columbia  and  Ontario. 
Later  information  has  been  received  from  those  two  provinces,  and  also  from  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Manitoba,  but  too  late  for  notice  in  this  report. 

Mexico,  federal  republic :  Area,  743,948  square  miles;  population  (1882),  10,046,872.    Capital,  Mexico; 
population  (1882),  about  300,000.    Secretary  of  justice  and  instruction,  J.  Baranda. 

The  date  of  the  latest  statistics  from  Mexico  is  1875  (see  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1882-'83),  but  certain  items  of  general  information  as  regards  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  that  country,  particularly  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  are  presented 
for  lSSS-^.  In  an  address  delivered  on  December  31, 1883,  by  Seiior  Rafael  Gallardo, 
president  of  the  school  board  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  an  account  is  given  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  ayuntamiento  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  guardians 
of  primary  education.  The  efforts  made  by  them  toward  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  toward  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  are  also 
spoken  of.  Lack  of  means  is  deplored,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  inadequate  funds,  seven 
new  schools  were  opened  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  88  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  city  council.  An  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  2,061  in 
the  attendance  of  pupils  and  of  $31,637  in  expenditure  is  noticed.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  paid  punctually  and  the  profession  is  held  in  high  esteem.  There  is  no 
law  for  compulsory  education  in  Mexico,  although  it  is  believed  that  one  will  be 
passed  ere  long,  as  education  is  now  considered  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  not  to 
be  made  subservient  to  any  other  branch.  Sefior  Gallardo  referred  with  pride  to  the 
vast  improvements  being  made  in  the  system  of  instruction  ;  a  few  years  ago,  while 
the  government  institutions  were  enjoying  the  highest  advantages,  conducted  on  a 
plan  that  was  almost  perfect,  and  producing  results  that  surpassed  many  of  the 
European  colleges,  the  primary  schools  were  comparatively  neglected,  the  only  step 
toward  progress  being  the  introduction  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  method.  The  ayun- 
tamiento awakening  to  the  importance  of  keeping  pace  with  the  revolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  in  regard  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, resolved  to  introduce  the  objective  and  Kindergarten  systems.  The  Mexicans 
gave*  the  plan  careful  study  and  commenced  by  educating  a  corps  of  teachers  who 
would  be  able  to  put  it  into  efficient  practice.  For  this  purpose  they  founded  the 
Academia  do  Pedagogia,  composed  entirely  of  professors  (male  and  female)  who  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  new 
system  has  been  introduced  with  great  success  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  thought  will 
be  universally  adopted.  Au  infant  school,  to  aid  the  laboring  class,  has  also  been 
started.  The  children  are  kept  there  during  the  day  while  their  parents  are  at  work, 
and  are  taught  the  elements.  Another  interesting  institution  is  the  night  school  for 
workingmen,  which  has  an  attendance  of  184.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  is 
La  Curia,  a  foundling  hospital,  which  is  divided  into  three  departments,  one  for  boys, 
one  for  girls,  and  a  third  for  infants  of  either  sex.  The  little  ones  are  furnished  with 
playthings;  the  larger  ones  are  taught  the  branches  of  a  primary  education,  as  well 
as  music,  drawing,  and  all  kinds  of  sewing.  The  "  Hospicio"  is  another  establish- 
ment, which  contains  some  800  boys  and  giris  whose  parents  are  either  dead  or  unable 
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to  care  for  them.  The  elements  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  building,  and  later 
the  pupils  are  sent  to  the  school*  of  arts  and  trades  mentioned  below.  Sewing, 
lace  work,  and  embroidery  are  also  taught.  Mexico  is  doing  much  toward  educating 
her  daughters,  and  the  schools  devoted  to  girls  enjoy  similar  advantages  to  those 
for  boys.  The  higher  colleges,  such  as  the  preparatory  school  of  San  Ildefonso, 
have  opened  their  doors  to  women,  and  quite  a  number  have  entered.  The  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  for  Women  numbers  368  regular  .attendants,  varying  in  age  from 
girls  of  twelve  up  to  women  of  middle  age.  Every  kind  of  instruction  is  free  of 
charge ;  all  materials  and  apparatus  for  work  are  likewise  provided.  The  government 
also  furnishes  two  substantial  meals  each  day.  Further  assistance  is  given  by  offi- 
cials, who  give  orders  for  upholstery,  book-binding,  and  also  clothing  for  the  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  city.  Several  hours  each  morning  are  devoted  to  the  primary 
branches  and  book-keeping.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  painting  are  taught. 
Moulding  and  gilding,  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  printing,  embroidery,  manu- 
facture of  trimmings,  fringes,  cords,  &c,  enter  into  the  course.  At  Guadalajara,  there 
is  a  similar  school,  where  women  are  taught  printing,  photography,  lithography,  ste- 
nography, tailoring,  shoexnakiug,  and  stocking  and  cloth  weaving. 

The  Escuela de  Artes  y  Oficios  (for  men)  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  described  above  for  women.  In  the  morning  primary  studies,  the  higher 
branches,  and  mathematics  are  pursued ;  French  is  obligatory.  The  school  contains 
170  boys,  and  the  government  spends  about  §48,000  annually  on  it,  (12,000  being 
allowed  yearly  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  necessary  apparatus,  &c.  Everything 
is  free,  and  there  are  50  scholarships,  an  allowance  of  $30  a  month  being  given  to  the 
boys  filling  them.  These  scholarships  are  extended  to  all  the  national  academies, 
the  school  of  agriculture  having  100  at  its  disposal,  the  preparatory  20,'  another 
school  10,  and  so  on.  When  a  boy  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  he  is  al- 
lowed this  pension  for  5  years.  A  certain  number  of  boys  are  also  sent  either  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States,  where  they  are  permitted  to  stay  5  years,  with  a  monthly 
allowance  of  $50.  In  this  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  much  attention  is  devoted  to  car- 
pentry, the  art  of  pottery,  working  in  iron  and  brass,  in  electro-metallurgy,  photogra- 
phy, lithography,  and  printing.  There  is  also  a  gymnasium,  where  the  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  exercise  daily.    Music  and  drawing  are  among  the  studies. 

Two  reformatory  institutions  are  doing  good  work,  viz,  the  Tecpara  Reformatory, 
Santiago,  and  the  correctional  school  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo.  In  the  first  mentioned 
the  educational  advantages  are  excellent,  as  the  professors  who  give  instruction  in  the 
various  arte  and  trades  are  among  the  best  in  Mexico.  Carpentry,  weaving,  shoemak- 
ing,  printing,  and  tailoring  are  taught,  and  there  is  a  complete  orchestra.  The  insti- 
tution of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  contains  300  pupils  who  are  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  population.  There  is  a  regular  school  course  and  the  different  trades  are  taught. 
The  boys  are  also  put  through  a  course  of  military  drill. 

Just  as  this  report  is  going  to  press  the  Office  is  the  recipient  of  a  series  of  maps, 
diagrams,  &c,  bearing  on  education  in  Mexico  and  prepared  for  the  Mexican  exhibit 
at  the  exposition  in  New  Orleans.  They  were  kindly  furnished  by  Sefior  Fernando 
Ferrari  Perez,  naturalist  of  the  Mexicmn  geographical  exploring  commission,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Puebla  de  Zaragoza.  The  following  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  chart,  of  primary  school  instruction  in  the  federal  district,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  prefectures  of  Tlalpam,  Tacubaya,  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo*, and  Xochimilco ;  it  was  prepared  by  Sefior  Rafael  Perez  Gallardo,  member  of 
the  special  committee  from  that  district  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  was  400,  with  657  male  and  362  women  professors, 
167  male  assistants  and  165  female  assistants.  In  these  schools  were  15,771  boys  and 
12,017  girls.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $341,032.*  It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
these  numbers  cover  both  public  and  private  institutions.  Some  are  schools  for 
adults,  others  for  children.  These  figures  show  the  state  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  federal  district  down  to  September,  1884. 

'  The  Mexican  dollar  la  86.4  cento. 
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Guatemala,  republic :  Area,  41,830  square  miles ;  population  (1863),  1,276,961.    Capital,  Santiago  do 

Guatemala;  population,  55,728. 

From  the  Informe  dirijido  al  sefior  secretario  de  fomento,  sobre  los  trabajos  practi- 
cados  por  la  oficina  de  estadfstica  en  el  afio  de  1884  it  is  learned  that  $337,235  were 
appropriated  for  pnblio  instruction  in  1883,  of  which  $329,439  were  appropriated  by 
the  state  and  $7,796  by  the  municipalities. 

The  following  account  of  the  condition  of  education  is  taken  from  the  An  ales  esta- 
dfsticos  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Guatemala.    Alio  de  1883.    Tomo  II : 

Primary  instruction.  —The  government  of  Guatemala,  by  a  decree  of  December  13, 
1879,  guaranteed  liberty  of  instruction,  made  primary  education  obligatory  and  lay 
and  at  public  expense,  and  provided  that  reading,  practical  elements  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  object  lessons,  writing  and  linear  drawing,  geography  and  history,  and 
morals  and  politeness  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  Moreover,  a  course 
of  complementary  instruction  was  provided  for  those  who  wished  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  primary  instruction,  and  in  this  course  Spanish  grammar,  book-keeping,  elements 
of  natural  history,  geography,  and  the  history  of  Central  America  were  taught. 

In  1883  there  were  850  free  public  primary  schools,  of  which  540  were  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  230  for  girls,  16  were  mixed,  47  were  night  schools  for  artisans  (men), 
1  a  night  school  for  work  girls,  and  1  a  Sunday  school  for  the  latter.  The  complementary 
schools  numbered  5  for  boys  and  4  for  girls.  The  attendance  was  39,642  pupils,  27,974 
males  and  11,668  female**,  and  735  male  and  302  female  teachers  were  employed.  The 
appropriation  was  $241,499,  so  that  each  pupil  cost  an  average  of  $6.09  a  year. 
There  is  a  system  of  school  inspection,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspector  led  to  a  cor- 
rection of  defects  in  instruction,  &c,  where  any  were  found.  Pedagogical  confer- 
ences are  also  mentioned,  which  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers.  The 
private  primary  schools  numbered  55,  of  which  48  were  elementary  and  7  comple- 
mentary, and  had  an  attendance  of  1,870  pupils.  They  were  supported  at  an  expense 
of  $79,210,  supplied  by  private  individuals,  and  an  appropriation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  $4,944,  making  a  total  of  $84,154. 

Secondary  instruction. — The  institutions  of  secondary  instruction  are  established  by 
the  law  of  public  instruction  for  amplifying  the  knowledge  and  instruction  given  in 
the  elementary  and  complementary  schools.  Normal  schools  are  included  in  the  sec- 
ondary grade.  Subjects  of  practical  utility,  such  as  modern  languages,  book-keeping, 
mechanics,  &c,  are  included  in  the  secondary  course,  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
continuations  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  most  important  of  the  secondary  schools  Is  the  National  Central  Institute  for 
Young  Men,  at  Guatemala,  which  has  a  physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  a  minera- 
logical  and  geological  collection,  &c,  and  a  collection  of  all  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try. This  institution  had  a  director  and  27  teachers  in  the  school  year  1883-'84  and  259 
students.  The  Central  Institute  for  Young  Women,  which  also  has  a  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory  and  a  large  collection  of  scientific  maps,  had  a  principal  and  10 
teachers  in  1883  and  1 12  pupils.  There  are  3  other  second  ary  institutions  in  the  country, 
which  had  1  principal  each  and  a  total  of  39  teachers  and  336  students  in  1883.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $79,528. 

Professional  and  special  instruction. —  The  law  school,  the  medical  school,  and  the 
engineering  school  at  Guatemala  and  the  law  school  at  Quezaltenango  had  40  pro- 
fessors and  133  students,  of  whom  52  were  law  students,  70  were  medical,  and  11  were 
students  of  engineering.    These  institutions  coBt  $24,903  in  1883. 

The  special  institutions  are  the  national  school  of  music,  with  1  director  and  6 
teachers  and  66  students  in  1883 ;  the  business  college,  with  6  teachers,  besides  the 
director,  and  50  students ;  a  deaf-mute  college,  with  1  teacher  and  1  director  and  9 
students;  a  drawing  school,  with  a  director  and  1  teacher  and  62  students,  and  a 
school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  a  principal,  6  teachers,  and  55  students.  These  insti- 
tutions received  an  appropriation  of  $21,726. 
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Costa  Kica,  republic:  Area,  20,040  square  miles ;  population,  190,000.   Capital,  San  Jose ;  population, 

18,000. 

According  to  the  Memoria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  instruccion  ptiblica,  j  usticia  y  gra- 
eia,  culto  y  beneficencia,  primary  instruction  is  gratuitous,  obligatory,  and  in  charge  of 
the  state  in  this  republic.  In  the  province  of  San  Jose*  54  schools  were  reported,  with 
a  total  of  3,062  pupils.  The  course  of  study  embraces  reading,  orthoepy,  writing,  or- 
thography, arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography,  Castilian  grammar,  Christian 
doctrine  and  morals,  and,  in  the  schools  for  girls,  needlework  and  embroidery.  In 
the  province  of  Cartago  39  schools  and  2,893  pupils  are  found.  The  branches  are 
reading  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  morals,  and  religion.  The  girls 
in  all  the  provinces  have  instruction  in  needlework  and  embroidery.  In  the  province 
of  Alajuela  reading,  writing,  religion,  morals,  politeness,  profane  and  sacred  history, 
Castilian  grammar,  elements  of  geography  and  geometry  are  taught  in  the  71  schools 
to  3,345  pupils.  The  province  of  Heredia  has  30  schools  and  1,973  children  in  attend- 
ance. The  coarse  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the  province  of  Cartago.  The  Guanacaste 
province  has  35  schools  and  1, 1 14  pupiU.  Here  the  studies  vary  according  to  the  schools. 
In  the  central  schools  for  boys  they  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy* geometry,  sacred  history,  religion,  morals,  and  politeness.  In  the  central 
schools  for  girls  the  studies  are  the  same,  except  geometry,  which  is  replaced  by  handi- 
work. In  the  elementary  district  schools  for  boys,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
religion,  morals,  politeness,  and  sacred  history  are  taught ;  in  those  for  girls,  handiwork 
is  added.  In  the  district  of  Puntarenas,  which  includes  Puntarenas,  Esparta,  and  Nan- 
ces, there  5  schools  and  250  pupils.  The  course  of  study  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  religion,  Castilian  grammar,  morals,  and  sacred  history,  A 
lack  of  competent  teachers  is  spoken  of  for  the  primary  grades  and  the  suggestion  is 
offered  that  a  normal  school  be  created  in  each  province  so  as  to  produce  a  finer 
corps  of  teachers. 

Secondary  instruction  is  represented  by  the  following  colleges :  The  Instituto  Univer- 
sitario  de  San  Jose*,  which  was  opened  May  4,  1884,  has  courses  leading  to  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts,  and  preparatory  literary  and  scientific  courses;  the  Colegio  de 
San  Luis  Gonzaga,  founded  in  1869,  and  having  106  pupils  in  1883 ;  the  College  of 
San  Angustin,  in  the  province  of  Heredia,  with  22  pupils  and  a  6-year  course;  the 
College  Seminary  of  the  Compafiia  de  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  a  6-year  course,  leading 
to  b.  a.  and  m.  a.  ;  the  Colegios  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Sion,  for  girls,  situated  in 
San  Jose"  and  Alajuela ;  the  Colegio  del  Sagrado  Corazdu  de  Jesus,  which  had  prepara- 
tory, middle,  and  superior  classes,  with  112  pupils  in  1884 ;  the  Colegio  Central,  which 
had  78  pupils  in  the  preparatory  and  higher  division ;  and  the  Colegio  Josefino,  from 
which  no  information  was  received.  In  the  colleges  for  boys  there  are  courses  in  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  industries,  agriculture,  and  commerce  according  to  regulations 
of  1869.  Still  up  to  the  present  time  the  courses  have  been  mainly  literary,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  proper  apparatus  for  scientific  branches.  Changes  are  to  be  made,  how- 
ever, in  this  matter,  and  a  bill  is  under  discussion  to  reform  secondary  education, 
while,  in  regard  to  primary  instruction,  a  delegate  has  been  sent  to  New  York  to  study 
the  American  system  with  the  object  of  making  material  changes  in  that  grade. 

Professional  instruction  is  limited  to  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  created  by  law  of 
July  4, 1874,  and  that  of  civil  engineering,  by  law  of  November  17  and  18,  1881,  al- 
though it  is  intended  Boon  to  open  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy.  The 
Uoiversidad  de  Santo  Tomas,  however,  has  courses  for  both  secondary  and  professional 
instruction,  and  considerable  apparatus  for  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics has  been  gathered  together  here.  The  reason  stated  for  the  lack  of  professional 
schools  is  that  many  students  in  the  numerous  secondary  schools  are  required  by  their 
parents  to  enter  into  agriculture  or  commerce  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  continue  in  higher  branches  of  education. 


\ 
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Argentine  Republic:  Area  (estimated):  provinces,  515,700  square  miles;  territories,  009,386  square 
miles;  population  of  provinces  (1882),  2,630,000;  of  territories,  122.763.  Capital,  Buenos  Ayres: 
population  (February,  1884),  283,758.  Minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  publio  instruction,  Dr. 
Eduardo  Wilde.    President  of  the  national  council  of  education,  Dr.  Benjamin  Zorrilla. 

An  important  movement  in  education  was  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  public 
education  on  July  8, 1884.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  law :  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years  and  primary  instruction  is  obligatory, 
free,  and  graded,  and  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  hygiene. 
Instruction  may  be  given  in  publio  or  private  schools  or  at  home  and  is  to  be  tested 
J>y  examinations.    Attendance  will  be  enforced  by  admonition  and  fines,  and,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  children  may  be  taken  to  school  by  the  authorities.    In  the  cities  every 
neighborhood  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  persons,  and  in  the  country  every  neighborhood 
of  from  300  to  500  persons,  constitutes  a  school  district  and  is  entitled  to  at  least  one 
public  school,  in  which  the  primary  instruction  prescribed  by  the  present  law  shall  be 
given  in  all  its  extent.    This  obligatory  instruction  comprises  the  following  subjects 
as  a  minimum:  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic  (the  first  four  rules  for  whole 
numbers,  the  decimal  metric  system,  and  the  national  law  for  money,  weights,  and 
measures),  geography  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  elements  of  general  geography, 
history   of  the  republic  and  elements  of  general  history,  native  language,  morals 
and  politeness,  elements  of  hygiene,  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  history, 
elements  of  drawing  and  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  and  the  national  constitution.    Girls 
are  also  obliged  to  learn  handiwork  and  the  rudiments  of  domestic  economy  and  boys 
must  receive  instruction  in  light  military  exorcises  and,  in  the  country  districts,  in 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.     Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  authorized 
ministers  of  different  sects  to  the  children  of  their  respective  faiths  before  or  after 
school  hours.    Children  from  G  to  10  years  old  will  be  taught,  preferably  in  mixed 
schools,  by  female  teachers.     Besides  the  common  primary  schools  (divided  into  in- 
fant, elementary,  and  superior  schools),  Kindergarten,  adult,  and  ambulatory  schools 
are  established  in  suitable  districts  in  town  and  country,  as  found  desirable.    Iu 
building  school-houses  and  providing  furniture  and  material  for  them  the  princi- 
ples of  hygiene  are  to  be  observed.    Medical  and  hygienic  inspection  of  schools  is 
obligatory,  as  is  also  vaccination  of  the  pupils  at  certain  periods.    An  annual  census 
is  to  be  taken  of  all  persons  in  charge  of  children  of  school  age,  giving  the  number, 
age,  sex,  and  religion  of  such  persons  and  the  domicile  of  the  children.    Persons  not 
complying  with  this  section  of  the  law  will  be  fined,  as  will  also  teachers  who  receive 
unenrolled  children  into  their  schools.    A  register  of  attendance  must  also  be  strictly 
kept.    Non  -attendance  at  school  will  be  punished  and  complete  school  statistics  are 
provided  for.    Public  school  teachers  are  required  to  possess  certificates  or  diplomas 
of  capacity  as  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or,  if  foreigners,  they  must  obtain  them 
from  the  school  authorities.    They  are  required  to  teach  according  to  the  prescribed 
programs,  attend  lectures  on  pedagogics,  keep  the  registers  of  attendance,  statistics, 
&c,  and  are  forbidden  to  receive  any  emolument  from  the  parents  of  the  children, 
award  any  unauthorized  prizes,  inflict  corporal  punishment,  or  exercise  any  calling 
which  may  tuterfere  with  their  duties  as  teachers.     Provision  is  made  for  pen- 
sioning teachers  who  have  become  incapable  of  further  service.    Twice  a  year  the 
primary  schools  of  each  district  are  to  be  inspected  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
actual  condition  in  respect  to  instruction  and  their  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
hygiene.    A  permanent  common  school  fund  is  established  by  setting  aside  a  percentage 
of  the  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  fines,  &c.    The  administra- 
tion and  direction  of  schools  is  in  charge  of  the  national  council  of  education,  which 
«s  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.    This  council 
is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  minister  and  has  full  control  o*ver  all 
school  affairs  in  the  country.    The  council  held  a  hundred  sessions  in  1884,  reports  of 
which  are  published  in  £1  Monitor  de  la  Educacion  Comun,  which  contained  the  law 
above  given. 
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The  following  statistics  of  primary  education  are  taken  from  the  Informe  sobre  el 
catado  do  la  etlncacion  comun  en  la  capital,  provincial,  oolonias  y  territorios  na- 
eionalea,  durante  el  alio  1883,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Zorrilla,  president  of  the  national  council:  1 
Xine  new  schools  were  erected  in  the  capital  district  during  1883 ;  the  maximum  en- 
rolment was  23,586  and  attendance  20,050,  against  21,698  and  17,885,  respectively,  the 
previous  year.    Adding  the  figures  for  private  schools  to  the  above,  it  is  found  that 
then  *%s  a  total  enrolment  of  35,265,  with  a  mean  attendance  of  30,387.    The  school 
population  was  51,785.    The  average  of  public  schools  of  all  kinds  in  operation  in  the 
capital  during  the  year  was  170,  with  a  maximum  of  175  in  July  and  a  minimum  of 
152  in  December.    The  average  number  of  teachers  was  500,  the  average  enrolment  was 
21,906,  and  attendance  18,787.    The  average  monthly  outlay  for  salaries,  rents,  &c.  ,*  was 
34,261.56  pesos  fuertes.    There  were  118  private  schools,  with  545  teachers,  11,679  en-  * 
rolled  pupils,  and  an  attendance  of  10,337.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  primary  education  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  republic  as  far  as  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  can  show  it.    The  table  does  not  include  normal 
schools  and  national  colleges,  which  are  said  to  have  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
became  such  institutions  are  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority 'which  pre- 
pared the  report. 
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Enrolment. 
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77 

65 
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Girls. 
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14 
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18 
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Total.        * 
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113.66 
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a  One  pc8o=0GJ  cents. 
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a  One  peso  =  96}  cents. 

BRAZIL,  oonstitntional  empire:  Area, 8,287,964  sqaare  miles;  population,  0,880,478.    Capital,  Rio  de 

Janeiro;  population,  274,872. 

From  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  education  in  Brazil  by  F.  J.  de  Santa- Anna 
Nery,  published  in  the  Revue  Peclagogique  of  September  15,  1884,  the  following 
statements  are  taken : 

No  statistical  tables  embracing  the  whole  country  have  been  published  since  1876, 
and  yet  since  that  date  there  have  been  great  developments  in  public  instruction. 
For  instance,  in  the  province  of  Para*,  where  there  were  only  131  public  primary 
schools  in  1872,  there  were  in  1882  more  than  double  that  number ;  that  is,  267.  In 
the  province  of  the  Amazon  the  public  primaries  numbered  2d  in  1872,  with  782 
pupils,  to  92  in  1882,  with  2,470  children  in  attendance,  and  more  than  a  dozen  others 
have  been  established  since  then.  In  1869  the  whole  empire  had  3,516  public  pri- 
mary schools  and  115,735  pupils  ;  that  is,  1  school  to  2,394  free  inhabitants  in  a 
total  population  of  8,419,672  free  citizens.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were 
1,902,424  persons  of  school  age  (6  to  15),  and  on  this  basis  Brazil  had  in  1869  1  school 
to  541  children.  In  1876  the  6,000  primary  grades  had  200,000  pupil*,  or  1  school  to 
1,250  inhabitants  or  to  314  children  of  school  age.  This  shows  for  the  period  men- 
tioned an  increase  of  2,500  schools  and  85,000  pupils.  Evening  schools  for  adults  are 
not  included  in  the  above.  There  were  117  of  these,  of  primary  grade,  in  1876  to  1  in 
1869.  The  capital  of  Brazil  had  1  school  to*210  persons  of  school  age  in  1876.  In  1879 
a  decree  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  education,  and  worship  made  primary  educa- 
tion even  more  liberal  than  before  (gratuitous  instruction  existed  since  1624  and  ob- 
ligatory instruction  in  many  provinces  for  a  long  time),  as  absolute  liberty  of  in- 
struction was  guaranteed ;  any  person  could  teach  whatever  he  wished  without  having 
a  certificate,  tho  only  requisite  being  attention  to  morals  and  hygiene,  and  by  this 
decree  primary  instruction  became  obligatory  for  children  between  7  and  14  years  of 
age.  The  following  table  is  stated  to  be  quite  complete  for  the  provinces  of  tbe  em- 
pire  as  showing  the  present  state  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Brazil : 
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OCLIX 


Provinces. 


Population. 


Amazon 

Pai* 

Uirarah&o... ■ 

Pl^uby 

Ccati 

Bio  Grande  do  Norte  . . . 

PaAMba 

Peruana  buco ............ 

A)*«;6aa 

Serppe 

Bahia 

Sapirito  Santo 

Bio    da  Janeiro    (pro* 

inea). 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (city)... 

Sao  Paolo 

Patau* 

Sta.  Calharlna 

Bio  Grande  do  Sol 

Minaa  Geraea 

Goyaz 

Hatto  Groeeo 

Total 


58,000 
276,000 
359,000 
202,000 
722,000 
234,000 
876,000 
842,000 
348,  COO 
176, 000 
1,380,000 
82,000 

788,000 

275,000 
837,000 
127,000 
160,000 
435,000 
2,040,000 
160,000 
60,000 


9,881,000 


90 
289 
150 

67 
325 

99 
109 
686 
134 
206 
576 
105 

597 

118 

766 

185 

144 

402 

1,073 

95 

51 


7,261 


8 
86 
14 

2 
15 
19 

! 

161 

114 

22 

55 

7 

86 

121 

117 

15 

20 

413 

150 

10 

7 


1,890 


7 
15 
18 

4 
15 

8 
10 
80 

9 
11 
22 

3 


64 

28 

16 

2 

8 

72 

3 

3 


1 
1 
f 
t 
1 
! 
f 
1 
1 
1 
1 
f 


1 

1 
I 
f 
1 
7 
I 
! 


U   faO 


876 


18 


2,670 
4,302 

13,588 
2,701 

16,220 
4,701 
4,524 

23,370 

9,483 

5,234 

104,003 

2,287 

20,816 

10,046 

23,613 

4,424 

5,214 

18,000 

31,908 

8,806 

1,219 


1 


"2-2 

IS 

r 

QQ 


~  a 
e.2 


25 


£ 


Francs. 

1, 125, 000 
620,000 
810,000 
124,000 
450,000 
226,000 
260,006 

1,850,000 
300,000 
440,000 

1,190,000 
192,000 

1,470,000 

2, 250, 000 

l,135j)00 

335,000 

200,000 

630,000 

2, 115, 000 

120,000 

60,000 


762,224 


14,891,000 


FrancM. 
19.39 
2.25 
0.86 
0.61 
0.62 
0.96 
0.66 
1.60 
0.86 
2.50 
0.86 
2.84 
L85 


a  18 
1.36 
2.63 
1.26 
1.44 
1.03 
0.75 
1.00 


Secondary  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  primary  education,  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  decentralization  are  concerned,  but  it  is  not  gratuitous.  The  govern- 
ment interferes  only  in  regulating  the  branches  required  for  admission  to  superior 
schools.  8till  the  State  supports  two  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  in  the 
provinces,  viz,  the  preparatory  courses  annexed  to  the  faculties  of  law  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Pernambuco.  In  other  cases  the  secondary  schools  depend  for  their  maintenance 
on  the  local  authorities.  In  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  all  grades  of  instruc- 
tion receive  state  aid,  there  are  several  kinds  of  secondary  schools.  Some  are  public 
institutions  in  charge  of  the  state,  others  private,  and  yet  others  subsidized  by 
the  state,  but  retaining  their  own  entity.  The  first  of  these  state  institutions  is 
the  Imperial  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  has  elementary  and  secondary  divisions. 
Portuguese,  French,  English,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  religion,  geography,  cosmogra- 
phy, chorography  of  Brazil,  general  and  national  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  rhetoric,  literature  (national  and  foreign),  and  philosophy 
are  taught.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  student  receives  the  degree  of  n. 
lit.  (bachelier  es-lettres),  which  admits  to  higher  schools  without  other  examina- 
tion. This  iB  the  only  establishment  conferring  this  degree.  About  400  pupils  attend 
annually.  Among  the  institutions  subsidized  by  the  state  the  Pharmaceutical  Insti- 
tute has  about  400  pupils.  It  has  a  course  in  humanities,  leading  to  the  higher  schools. 
In  1881  there  were  62  private  secondary  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  27  for  boys  and  35 
for  girls.  More  than  3,000  pupils  attended.  Each  province  has  at  least  one  lyceum 
iu  its  principal  town.  In  all  Brazil  there  are  about  350  private  secondary  schools* 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  modern  languages  in  these  schools, 
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Superior  instruction  is  under  state  control.  Within  the  past  few  years  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  grade  of  instruction  in  Brazil.  Special  chairs  have  been 
founded,  cabinets  of  physics  and  chemistry  established,  fine  laboratories  have  been 
arranged,  so  as  to  give  practical  instruction,  and  the  polytechnic  school  has  been  re- 
organized. The  principal  establishments  for  superior  education  in  Brazil  are  the  two 
faculties  of  law  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Pernambuco,  the  two  faculties  of  medicine  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro  and  Bahia,  the  Polytechnic  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  School  of  Mines  of  Ouro 
Preto.  Each  of  the  legal  courses  is  5  years  in  length  and  each  has  11  chairs,  occupied 
by  professors  who  have  6  assistants  or  substitutes.  The  students  become  bachelors 
of  law  at  the  end  of  5  years.  The  two  faculties  of  medicine,  and  especially  that  of 
Rio,  have  experienced  a  radical  change  within  the  last  4  years,  and  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  practical  instruction.  Additional  laboratories  have  been  arranged, 
new  chairs  have  been  created,  &c.  No  one  may  practise  medicine  in  Brazil  unless  he 
has  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  polytechnic  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  a 
preparatory  school,  a  general  course,  and  6  special  courses.  Students  on  finishing  the 
course  chosen  receive  either  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  physical  and  natural  sciences 
or  that  of  topographical,  civil,  mining,  or  mechanical  engineer.  During  vacations  the 
students  are  taken  out  on  excursions  by  the  professors.  The  School  of  Mines  at  Ouro 
Preto,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  of  recent  date.  It  was  established  in  1876 
and  the  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  The  school  receives  aid  from  the  state  and 
a  subsidy  from  the  provincial  government.  There  are  3  courses  of  study,  each  of  1 
year.  The  school  has  already  sent  out  a  corps  of  mining  engineers,  whose  work  in  the 
mines  of  the  province  is  considered  valuable.  In  connection  with  this  higher  grade 
of  education  there  are  courses  at  the  national  museum,  and  in  1882  a  Brazilian  an- 
thropological exhibition  was  organized  by  M.  L.  Netto,  the  director,  and  fine  work  is 
done  at  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  also  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  state  institutions,  in  institutions  under  provincial 
charge,  and  in  many  private  establishments.  Among  the  state  schools  are  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  naval  institute  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Preparatory  courses  and  oourses  in  the  humanities  are  annexed  to  the 
military  sohools  and  diplomas  for  mathematics  and  for  military  engineering  are  con- 
ferred. The  preparatory  course  in  the  military  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  covers  Portu- 
guese, French,  English,  elementary  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  linear  draw- 
ing. A  higher  course  is  of  5  years  in  duration  and  leads  to  the  diploma  of  military 
engineer.  The  other  military  school  has  a  3-year  course.  The  naval  school  has  pre- 
paratory and  higher  courses,  the  latter  4  years  in  length.  Other  special  schools  are 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Conservatory  of  Musio  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Asylum  for 
Abandoned  Children,  in  the  same  city,  the  Agricultural  Asylum  at  Rio,  the  rural  es- 
tablishment of  St.  Pierre  d'Alcantara,  in  the  province  of  Piauhy,  which  has  as  object 
the  educating  of  former  slaves  and  their  descendants,  freed  by  law  of  September  28, 
1871,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Bahia.  This  last  establishment  has  cabinets  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  a  collection  of  models  for  study  of  veterinary  science  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  a  library  containing  8,000  volumes.  A  course  in  agronomy 
has  been  founded  here,  with  a  4-year  course  of  study.  In  1883  there  were  24  pupils  in 
the  elementary  courses  and  45  in  the  agronomical  course.  A  model  farm  is  annexed 
to  this  school.  In  1884  a  French  veterinary  surgeon  was  engaged  by  the  Brazilian 
government  to  found  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  school  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
A  certain  number  of  provinces  maintain  well  established  technical  schools.  The 
Amazon  province  has  a  professional  school  (Institute  Amazonense),  with  about  150 
receiving  elementary  and  professional  instruction.  Other  establishments  of  the  prov- 
ince are  an  orphan  asylum  and  an  agricultural  course  annexed  to  the  botanical  mu- 
seum. In  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  at  Ouro  Pre  to,  there  is  a  pharmaceutical  course 
of  3  years9  duration,  with  6  chairs ;  at  Serro,  a  small  lyceum  of  arts  and  trades ;  at 
Piracieaba,  a  school  of  agriculture.  In  the  province  of  Para"  a  professional  school,  In* 
stituto  de  Ednoandos,  has  92  pupils.  There  are  similar  establishments  in  other  prov- 
inces.  _  Two  private  institutions  merit  mention  on  account  of  their  organization.   The 
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first  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where,  under  the  title  of  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades,  it 
groups  together  a  number  of  professors  who  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  their  spe- 
cialties. Foreigners  and  natives  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  courses.  This  es- 
tablishment is  in  a  fine  edifice,  has  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  instruction 
given,  and  is  maintained  mostly  by  private  individuals,  although  the  state  gives  a 
certain  snm  to  assist  in  supporting  it.  The  second  of  these  institutions  is  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Trades,  founded  by  the  bisjiop  of  Par&,  near  the  principal 
town  of  the  province.  There  are  a  number  of  well  appointed  shops  connected  with 
this  establishment.  In  the  past  year  an  international  pedagogical  exposition  was 
organized  at  Rio  do  Janeiro.  This  exposition  was  crowned  with  success,  although 
its  organizers  only  depended  on  private  funds.  A  permanent  school  museum  was  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  this  exhibition.  Although  so  much  has  been  done  for  educa- 
tion in  Brazil,  it  is  stated  that  technical  education  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed, 
while  education  in  general  suffers  from  a  lack  of  experienced  teachers. 

Chili :  Republic;  area,  256,309  square  miles ;  population  (1882),  2,271,949.    Capital,  Santiago;  popula- 
tion, 200,000.    Minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  Jose  I.  Vergara. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  report  on  education  made  by  the  Chilian 
minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction  to  the  national  congress  in  1884 
(Memoria  del  ministro  de  justicia,  culto  e  instruccion  ptiblica,  presentada  al  congreso 
national  en  1884) : 

Primary  instruction. — The  inspector  general  of  schools  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  visit  Europe  and  engage  directors  and  teachers  for  the  normal  schools 
of  Chili,  in  order  to  introduce  a  systematic  reform  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
those  schools.  The  salaries  for  directors  are  fixed  at  3,000  pesos  ($2,736), ;  1,500 
pesos  ($1,368)  for  male  teachers;  for  directresses,  2,400  pesos  ($2,188);  for  assist- 
ant directresses,  1,500  pesos  ($1,368),  and  for  female  teachers  1,000  pesos  ($912)  a  year. 
Besides  this  importation  of  foreign  teachers  students  of  the  normal  schools  were  sent 
to  Europe  during  the  year  1884  to  complete  their  studies  under  a  contract  to  teach  in 
primary  branches  for  7  years  after  their  return. 

Appropriations  for  school  buildings  during  the  scholastic  year  amounted  to  200,000 
pesos  ($182,400),  and  30,000  pesos  ($27,360)  were  appropriated  for  text  books,  material 
far  teaching,  and  school  furniture.  The  normal  school  for  males  had  120  students  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  Fourteen  persons  obtained  certificates  as  teachers 
at  the  close  of  the  4-year  course.  The  normal  school  for  females  at  Santiago  had 
79  students  and  that  at  Chilian  28  students  during  the  scholastic  year. 

The  number  of  public  schools  at  the  close  of  1883  was  736,  divided  as  follows : 

Elementary  schools  for  boys 240 

Elementary  schools  for  girls . , 188 

Elementary  schools  for  both  sexes 287 

Superior  schools  for  boys 16 

Superior  schools  for  girls 5 

Total 736 

The  enrolment  was  as  follows : 

City  schools  for  boys 19,563 

Rural  schools  for  boys 17,702 

City  schools  for  girls 18,339 

Rural  schools  for  girls • 14,778 

Total 70,382 

The  average  attendance  was : 

City  schools  for  boys 14,102 

Rural  schools  for  boys... - 12,225 

City  schools  for  girls \  12,936 

Rural  schools  for  girla 10,503 

Total *. 4»/TC& 
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•  The  private  schools  numbered  495,  of  which  186  were  boys'  schools,  122  girls'  schools, 
ami  187  were  mixed.  These  schools  were  attended  by  13,125  boys  and  9,78*3  girls, 
making  a  total  of  22,908. 

Secondary  instruction.—  The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  various  sec- 
ondary institutions  in  1883  and  1884 : 


Name  of  institution. 


National  Institute 
Lyceeof*- 

Copiap6 

Serena 

San  Felipe 

Valparaiso........ 

Bancagna 

Baa  Fernando  .... 

Curico* 

Tglca. 

Linares .., 

Canquenee 

Chilian 

Conoepcion ....... 

Ix>8  Anjelea. 

Lebu 

Valdiria 

MeUpulli 

Anoud 

Total 


Increase.  Decroaae. 


10 


241 

345 

214 

315 

146 

92 

106 

832 

106 

95 

182 

328 

152 

58 

95 

67 

83 


4,097 


207 
277 
248 
415 
136 
103 
133 
353 

92 
123 
201 
345  ! 
182 

50 
101 

66 
117 


34 

68 


84 

100 


u 

27 
21 


14 


28 
19 
17 
30 


6 

9 

34 


4.807 


346 


8 


136 


This  shows  a  total  increase  of  210  from  1883  to  1884.  The  lycees  of  Copiapd  and 
Serena,  which  show  the  greatest  falling  off  in  attendance,  are  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  country,  where  the  population  is  less  stable  than  elsewhere,  and  a  table  of  the 
attendance  at  those  institutions  from  1880  shows  wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year, 
but  with  a  total  increase.  The  total  number  of  examinations  in  all  these  institutions 
was  11,072,  with  1,813  rejections,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  lycees  comprises  Latin,  Spanish,  English,  French, 
Italian,  German,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry,  ge- 
ometry and  lineal  drawing,  book-keeping,  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  natural  history  and  physical  geography,  philosophy,  sacred  history  and 
the  catechism,  history  of  America  and  Chili,  anoient  Greek  and  Roman  history,  mod- 
ern history,  and  the  contemporary  history  of  America  and  Chili.  In  some  of  them  a 
practical  turn  is  given  to  the  instruction  by  inducing  the  students  to  form  herba- 
riums, draw  maps,  solve  problems,  prepare  essays,  &c.  The  Chilian  legation  at  Paris 
has  forwarded  the  collection  of  books  purchased  for  the  libraries  of  the  lycees.  The 
collection  cost  15,000  pesos  (about  $14,000),  and  was  selected  by  a  commission  of  com- 
petent persons  skilled  in  various  branches  of  learning. 

Superior  instruction. — The  minister  gives  an  account  of  the  various  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  by  the  council  of  public  instruction  during  the  preceding 
scholastic  year  affecting  the  classification  of  studies,  examinations,  prizes,  &c,  in  differ- 
ent faculties  of  the  university  and  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  rector  and  pro- rec- 
tor. The  council  proposed  the  creation  of  new  classes  for  superior  instruc  tion  in  mathe- 
matics and  allied  sciences,  among  which  are  those  of  mechanics  and  the  construction 
of  machinery  and  an  auxiliary  class  of  inorganic  chemistry.    For  the  first  of  these  a 
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professor  had  already  been  provided,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  Chilian  lega- 
tion in  Germany  to  engage  the  services  of  a  professor  to  give  instruction  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  regular  professor  of  that  branch  of  study.    The  auxiliary 
elm  was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  number  of  students  of  medicine  and  math- 
ematics who  wished  to  study  chemistry.    Owing  to  the  great  development  which 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  have  made  in  recent  years  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  obtain  the  services  of  more  than  one  professor  in  Germany.    Accordingly  a 
professor  of  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry  (including  assaying  and  mineralogy) 
i«  to  be  obtained  from  Freiberg,  and  the  Chilian  minister  is  looking  for  another  to  give 
instruction  in  geology  and  allied  branches,  subjects  which  have  been  hitherto  some- 
what neglected  in  the  university  course  in  Chili,    The  number  of  students  in  the  dif- 
ferent faculties  during  1883-,84  was  as  follows:  Law, 349 ;  medicine,  256;  mathemat- 
ics, 21 ;  pharmacy,  90 ;  fine  arts,  62;  total,  778.    The  small  number  of  students  in  the 
mathematical  faculty  is  accounted  for  by  the  rector  as  being  partly  due  to  the  slight 
erteem  in  which  the  title  of  engineer  is  held  if  the  degree  has  been  obtained  in  Chili 
and  to  the  preference  given  to  foreign  engineers  for  directing  private  and  publio 
works.    Persons  studying  engineering  in  the  university  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Chili  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  studying  practical  applications  of  that 
branch  as  others  who  have  studied  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.    To  remedy  this 
defect,  improved  apparatus,  instruments,  machinery,  &c.,  have  been  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope, the  physical  laboratory  is  being  supplied  with  material  of  constant  use  in  the 
arts,  and  two  students  of  the  university  have  been  selected  to  pursue  a  3-year 
course  of  study  in  Europe,  one  to  devote  himself  to  general  and  analytical  chemistry 
(including  assaying),  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  the  other  to  mechanics  and  the  con- 
struction of  machines.    These  students  will  be  qualified  to  teach  the  branches  men- 
tioned on  their  return  to  Chili  and  supply  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  professors.    Dur- 
ing the  scholastic  year  there  were  2,279  examinations,  distributed  into  1,157  in 
the  faculty  of  law,  993  in  the  medical,  and  129  in  the  mathematical  faculties.    The  re- 
mits were :  1,014  candidates  passed  and  143  were  rejected  in  the  faoulty  of  law,  811 
passed  and  182  rejected  in  the  medical  faculty,  and  102  passed  and  27  rejected  in  the 
mathematical  faculty.    This  makes  a  total  of  1,927  successful  candidates  and  352  re- 
jected, the  latter  thus  amounting  to  a  little  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
candidates. 

The  university  library  contains  7,619  volumes  and  is  constantly  increasing  by  gifts 
and  otherwise.  Between  the  years  1878  and  1884  accessions  to  the  library  amounted 
to  1,532  volumes,  mostly  contributed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 
About  200  volumes  of  the  total  number  are  upon  medical  subjects,  350  are  devoted  to 
law,  1,500  to  literature,  history,  travels,  <fec,  and  the  rest  to  the  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics. 

Special  in9Htution*. —  The  national  library  has  65,094  volumes  of  all  kinds  and  was 
consulted  by  6,492  readers  from  April,  1883,  to  April,  1884.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  the  preceding  year  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library.  The  matter  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Chilian  legation  at  Paris 
and  many  of  the  books  bought  by  it  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  1884. 
The  director  of  the  national  observatory  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  organ- 
ised meteorological  service  in  March,  1884.  Daily  observations  were  ordered  and  the 
results  were  telegraphed  to  the  observatory  and  published  as  soon  as  reduced. 

Chili  sent  the  director  of  the  hydrographio  bureau  as  a  delegate  to  the  meridian  con- 
ference at  Washington. 

The  director  of  the  national  museum  has  recommended  a  scientific  expedition  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  Chili,  which 
are  as  yet  little  known* 

The  conservatory  of  music  had  389  students  in  1884,  of  whom  94  were  males  and 
896  females. 
The  government  took  steps  during  the  year  towards  a  reorganization  of  the  school 
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of  arts  and  industries.  The  master  of  the  machine  shop  was  sent  to  Europe  to  pur. 
ohase  material  and  visit  the  more  important  industrial  establishments  of  the  conti- 
nent. Two  students  were  also  sent  to  Europe  to  study  steam  engineering  and  foundry 
work.  After  their  return  they  are  to  serve  as  heads  of  those  departments  in  the 
school  for  seven  years.  The  new  director  of  the  school  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole 
Centralo  of  Paris  and  has  had  practical  experience  in  his  profession  in  France.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  tools,  and  material  was 
14,000  pesos  (nearly  $12,800).  The  value  of  the  material  in  May,  1884,  was  64,612 
pesos  (§77,166). 

Among  the  private  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  Santiago  College  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Young  Men,  which  gives  instruction  from  American  text  books,  &c,  and  employs 
American  teachers. 

The  statistics  of  schools  is  made  up  from  the  report  of  the  inspector  general  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  under  whose  authority  the  visits  to  the  schools  are  now  made.  The 
report  not  only  gives  the  school  statistics,  but  explains  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  selecting  sites  for  buildingB,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  floor  space  per  pupil,  and 
in  ordering  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  and  discusses  other  kindred 
subjeots  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  educational  authorities  of  Chili  are  alive  to 
the  modern  questions  of  school  hygiene. 

The  Bureau  is  also  in  receipt  of  addresses  on  pedagogical  subjects  delivered  in  1884 
in  Santiago  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  which  show  an  ac- 
quaintance with  contemporary  discussion  of  the  subjects  in  question. 

In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  what  appears  to  be  a  practical 
measure  in  aid  of  education  in  South  America.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1884,  the  Latin- 
American  Union  for  the  Promotion  and  Diffusion  of  Useful  Publications  was  formed 
in  Santiago.  The  plan,  originated  by  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
was  immediately  accepted  by  the  government  of  Uruguay,  and  afterwards  by  Chili 
and  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  object  of  the  union  is  "to  unite  the  efforts 
of  all  the  Latin- American  governments  to  encourage  the  publication  in  Spanish  on 
a  large  scale  of  works  of  well  known  utility,  and  the  diffusion  of  such  works  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  America."  At  the  meeting  in  Santiago,  General  Sar- 
miento  was  present  as  a  special  commissioner  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  min- 
isters of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  attended  as  representatives  of 
their  governments,  and  the  Chilian  minister  of  public  instruction  appeared  for  his 
government.  The  following  appropriations  were  made  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
union :  The  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili  appropriated  105,000  francs  each  for  350  copies 
of  all  such  works  as  should  be  published  in  conformity  with  the  object  of  the  union, 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  appropriated  60,000  francs  for  200  copies,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay  45,000  francs  for  150  copies. 

It  is  believed  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  four  states  whioh  subscribed  to  the 
union  and  of  the  others  which  may  join  it  will  give  material  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  education. 

Umtkd  States  of  Colombia,  federal  republio:  Area,  604,778  square  miles;  population  (in  1870), 

2,951,328.    Capital,  Bogota ;  population,  50,000. 

The  latest  general  information  in  regard  to  education  in  this  country  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1881. 

The  University  of  Antioquia  sends  out  its  third  annual  report  at  date  of  December, 
1883.  In  the  preparatory  school  instruction  is  given  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  orthoepy 
and  orthography,  rhetoric,  French,  English,  philosophy,  universal  history  and  history 
of  the  country,  geography,  natural  history,  physics,  elementary  chemistry,  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  calligraphy.  In  the  university 
proper  there  are  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  of  mining,  medicine,  and  law.  There  were 
14  pupils  in  the  school  of  jurisprudence,  19  in  medicine,  31  in  the  schooi  of  arts  and 
trades,  and  13  in  the  school  of  mines. 
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Hi w a H,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  6,677  square  miles;  estimated  population  (in  1862),  66,893. 
Capital,  Honolulu;  estimated  population,  17,000.  President  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Walter 
X.  Gibson. 

From  the  biennial  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  two  years 
ending  March  31,  1884,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  200  schools  of  all 
classes,  employing  325  teachers  and  having  an  enrolment  of  8,723  pupils.  Of  the 
▼hole  number  of  pupils  5,885  were  Hawaiians,  1,186  half-caste  Hawaiians,  288  Amer- 
icans, 85b  Portuguese,  and  the  balance  of  other  nationalities.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  children  of  the  country  were  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  about 
one-fourth  in  the  private  schools  of  the  kingdom.  About  two- thirds  of  the  pupils 
were  receiving  instruction  in  the  English  language  against  less  than  one- third  taught 
in  Hawaiian.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the  schools 
is  1,135  leas  than  that  of  boys.  Carefully  collected  statistics  also  show  that  while 
there  arc  in  the  schools  under  the  age  of  12  years  3,400  boys  and  3,004  girls,  over  the 
age  of  12  there  are  1,529  boys  and  ouly  790  girls.  This  clearly  indicates  the  tendency 
of  girls  to  leave  school  after  reaching  the  age  of  12,  a  tendency  attributed  to  the  in- 
difference of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  daughters  and  to  the  intellectual  apathy 
of  the  girls  themselves. 

Indu$trial  education. — There  is  a  growing  interest  in  industrial  education  among 
Hawaiians  and  all  interested  in  Hawaiian  education. 

In  September,  1883,  as  directed  by  the  board,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  carpenter's  shop  40  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  at  Lahainaluna  Seminary, 
and  it  was  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  sufficient  for  the  working  accommoda- 
tion of  8  or  10  pupils  at  one  time.  The  total  expense  incurred  in  building  and  equip- 
ping the  shop  was  $230.  The  operations  of  the  carpenter  shop  commenced  in  October, 
1883,  and  since  that  time  up  to  March  31, 1884,  besides  many  repairs  and  improve- 
ments which  the  pupils  have  made  on  the  school  buildings  and  premises,  they 
have  made  59  large  sized  blackboards  and  11  school  tables,  all  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  in  Hawaii  and  Maui.  The  sum  realised  for 
these  articles  was  |274.50.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  the  material  used  and  20  per 
cent,  for  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  the  balance  of  the  money  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  pupils  who  made  the  articles.  The  pupils  appear  to  take  a  great  interest  in  their 
work,  and  the  blackboards  and  tables  show  good  workmanship.  The  operations  of 
the  shop  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  principal  of  the  seminary, 
and  his  instruction  embraces  drafting  and  the  theory  and,  to  some  extent,  the  prac- 
tice of  house  building. 

The  results  at  Lahainaluna  Seminary  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  board  soon  to  have  many  more  select  schools  furnished  with  carpenter  shops 
and  their  proper  equipments.  The  reformatory  school  in  Honolulu  has  already  been 
furnished  with  carpenter's  benches  and  tools,  but  so  far  the  operations  of  the  boys 
have  been  confined  only  to  works  and  improvements  on  the  school  premises. 

In  several  select  day  schools  the  girls  are  taught  needlework,  and  it  is  proposed  here- 
after to  require  its  introduction  in  every  select  school  where  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent lady  teacher  can  be  secured. 

Several  of  the  independent  schools  of  the  kingdom  have  branches  of  industrial 
education,  and,  in  all  the  independent  girls'  boarding  schools  of  the  country,  house- 
hold work,  sewing,  and  cookery  have  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education  recommends  that  especial  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  or  technical  institute  for  the  training  of 
engineers,  architects,  builders,  &c. 

finances.—  The  assembly  of  1882  voted  $75,000  for  the  support  of  English  and  Ha- 
waiian schools,  of  which  sum  only  $41,537.83  have  been  expended.    The  board  has, 
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however,  deemed  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  the  same  sum  be  voted  by  (ho  as- 
sembly for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  principal  of  the  North  Pacific  ^Missionary  Institute,  makes  the 
following  statement  in  a  letter  received  at  this  Office: 

An  item  of  educational  interest  is  the  bequest  by  the  late  Mi's.  C.  R.  Bi&bop  (a  Ha- 
waiian chicfraiuess,  Pancahi,  daughter  of  Paki).  The  bulk  of  her  property  is  devised 
to  5  trustees,  who  aro  to  establish  and  maintain  2  schools,  boarding  and  day.  One  is 
to  be  for  boys  aud  I  for  girls.  It  is  optional  with  the  trustees  to  charge  for  tuition 
or  not.    The  estate  will  probably  be  worth  $300,000  or  more. 

Kkw  South  Wauls,  British  colony:  Area,  300,175  square  miles;  estimated  population,  817,468.  Capi- 
tal. Sydney ;  tsuniated  population  (1864),  250,000.  Acting  minister  of  publio instruction,  Joseph  P. 
Abbott. 

The  following  information  is  from  the  report  of  the  acting  minister  for  the  year 
1683: 

At  the  close  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  1,481  schools  of  various  kinds  ranked 
under  the  head  of  public  schools  and  118  denominational  schools,  makiug  a  total  of 
1.099.  Aid  to  denominational  schools  ceased  on  the  31st  of  December,  1882,  and  from 
that  date  the  118  denominational  schools  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment. As  it  was  foreseen  that  some  of  the  denominational  schools  would  be  closed 
after  the  withdrawal  of  state  aid,  arrangements  were  made  for  providing  by  the  be- 
ginning of  18S3  sufficient  accommodation  in  public  schools  for  all  children  likely  to 
require  it.  Either  in  new  or  in  rented  buildings,  31  additional  public  schools  were 
opened  for  this  purpose.  These  fully  met  all  demands  and  little  overcrowding  or  in- 
convenience was  experienced.  There  were  established  also  during  the  year  76  public, 
82  provisional,  12  half  time,  and  15  groups  of  house  to  house  schools  in  places  where 
no  schools  under  the  department  formerly  existed,  and  12  new  evening  schools  were 
opened ;  the  increase  of  schools  in  the  year  was  therefore  228,  making  a  total  in  opera- 
tion during  1883  of  1,709,  or  110  more  than  the  united  total  of  public  and  denomina- 
tional schools  on  December  31,  1882. 

The  enrolment  in  publio  schools  in  1883  was  165,824.  The  enrolment  for  the  De- 
cember quarter  was  132,084,  and  the  average  attendance  91,566.  Of  the  155,824  indi- 
vidual pupils  on  the  books  in  1883, 78,118  made  the  statute  number  of  attendances  and 
2,748  attended  half  time  or  evening  schools.  This  leaves  74,958  who,  for  some  reason, 
did  not  attend  70  days  in  each  half  year. 

In  no  year  has  the  number  of  schools  inspected  been  so  great  as  it  was  in  1683.  In  the 
whole  colony  only  16  small  public  and  provisional  schools  were  uninspected,  and  these 
were  omitted  because  in  most  cases  they  were  not  open  when  the  inspectors  visited 
their  neighborhoods.  Exclusive  of  evening  and  house  to  house  schools,  there  were 
1,790  out  of  1,806  schools  or  departments  that  underwent  regular  examination.  The 
pupils  present  numbered  94,860. 

The  170  new  schools  opened  in  the  year,  where  no  schools  formerly  existed,  were 
necessarily  found  on  inspection  to  be  in  a  poor  state  as  regards  efficiency,  and  the 
results  in  these  schools,  when  averaged  with  the  results  obtained  in  good  schools, 
led  need  considerably  the  average  of  proficiency  for  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

The  percentages  of  those  who  reached  the  required  standard  in  the  three  essential 
subjects  were:  for  reading,  75 ;  writing,  83;  arithmetic, 56. 

Building*. —  During  the  year  95  new  and  substantial  buildings,  to  accommodate 
11,H07  pupils;  44  wooden  buildings,  to  accommodate  5,885  pupils;  72  locally  erected 
small  school  buildings,  to  accommodate  2,091  pupils ;  and  29  additions  or  enlarge- 
ments, to  accommodate  4,713  pupils — in  all,  211  new  buildings  and  29  additions — were 
completed,  to  accommodate  24,496  pupils.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion 87  substantial  buildings  for  16,112  pupils,  77  wooden  buildings  for  3,820  pupils, 
and  15  additions  for  1,845  pupils.  Many  provisional  schools  were  also  begun  towards 
the  end  of  1883,  but  not  completed  by  the  31st  of  December.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
accommodation  in  new  and  completed  buildings  was  provided  for  24,496  pupils,  and 
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in  buildings  in  progress  for  21 ,857  pupils,  making  total  accommodation  in  375  new 

buildings  and  44  enlargements  for  46,353.  The  money  actually  paid  during  the  year 
on  these  new  structures  was  274,966*.  9a.  lid.  Repairs  and  improvements  were  com- 
pleted or  begun  in  481  schools,  at  a  cost  of  12,4021.  i2«.  64. 

During  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  give  the  benefits  of  tho 
education  act  to  isolated  families.  Half  time  schools  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  the 
smallest  recognized  by  the  department,  but  in  these  an  average  of  ten  is  needed,  and 
&  small  building  in  a  central  position  is  provided.  There  are,  however,  families  so 
far  apart  that  the  children  cannot  meet  in  a  common  school.  In  these  cases  a  teacher 
may  be  appointed  to  a  group  of  fonr  or  five  families  to  instruct  children  in  their  own 
liomes.    Daring  the  year  15  teachers  were  employed  in  this  manner. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1883  was  2,036,  with  786  pupil  teachers  and 
158  work  mistresses.  Two  training  schools  for  teachers  are  reported,  but  are  not  as 
yet  well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand. 

In  October,  1883,  high  schools  were  opened  at  Sydney,  Bathurst,  and  Goulburn. 
The  attendance  in  these  for  the  quarter  was  119,  viz,  63  boys  and  56  girls.  The  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  these  schools  for  the  quarter  was  4,3521.  9«.  lid. 

The  entire  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year  was  821,8522. 16*.  3d.  Of  this  sum, 
354,6877.  Be.  4d.  were  expended  upon  buildings,  sites,  and  rents.  From  the  balance, 
442,8141.  Sd.t  should  be  deducted  the  amount  of  fees  paid  into  the  treasury,  viz,  51,4271. 
It.  10d.,  leaving  391,386*.  12s.  lOd.  as  the  cost  of  instruction. 

Viir  Ziaiasd,  British  colony:  Area,  105,342  square  miles  \  population,  exclusive  of  aborigines  (1684), 
MO, 877.    Capital,  Wellington;  population  in  1881,  20,563.    Miniater  of  education,  Thomas  Dick. 

The  following  information  is  from  the  report  of  the  minister  for  1882 : 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  92,476;  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year,  69,843. 

The  returns  show  a  larger  increase  in  the  school  attendance  for  1883  than  was  the 
case  in  the  two  years  previous.  This  larger  attendance  may  be  attributed  not  only  to 
(he  natural  increase  of  population,  but  also  to  the  enlarged  school  room  accommo- 
dation and  to  the  absence  of  epidemics  to  the  extent  that  prevailed  in  a  number  of 
localities  during  the  years  1881  and  1882. 

The  number  of  pupils  given  above  includes  213  pure  Maoris  and  548  children  of 
mixed  races  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  Sixty-six  native  village  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  department  are  also  reported,  with  an  enrolment  December, 
1863,  of  1,923,  In  addition  to  these,  78  Maori  children  were  maintained  wholly  or  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  government  in  6  boarding  schools  connected  with  relig- 
ious denominations. 

Of  the  92,476  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  public  schools,  December,  1883,  there  were 
presented  for  examination  46,439,  and  of  these,  34,566  passed. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  4  normal  schools  or  training  colleges, 
December,  1883,  was  149.  Arrangements  are  made  in  these  schools  by  which  teachers 
already  engaged  in  the  schools  may  receive  the  benefits  of  special  training. 

The  total  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  teachers  of  sewing,  employed  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1883  was  2,291 ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  122  teachers  of 
sewing. 

The  total  income  of  the  several  education  boards  for  1883  was  412,781*.  lis.  Id.,  of 
which  government  supplied  350,2901. 3*.  8d.  and  local  sources  3,376/.  14t.  8d. ;  the  bal- 
ance was  derived  from-  education  reserves,  &c.    The  cost  of  the  education  of  native 
children  and  those  of  mixed  races,  exclusive  of  those  that  attended  the  public  schools, 
was  18,8271. 6*.  44.    The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  was  attended  by  32  pupils.    Ten 
industrial  schools  or  orphanages  are  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government. 
The  number  of  children  belonging  to  these  December  31, 1883,  was :  Committed,  1,391 ; 
non-committed,  206.    By  an  act  passed  in  1882  all  committed  children  are  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  schools  till  they  attain  the  age  of  15  years,  but  they  continue  under  the 
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legal  guardianship  of  the  manager  till  the  age  of  21  unless  previously  discharged  by 
warrant  of  the  governor.  This  provision  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  those  who 
need  protection  from  their  own  depraved  and  worthless  parents. 

The  industrial  schools  act  provides  that  the  earnings  of  the  children  when  at  ser- 
vice shall  be  placed  in  the  post  office  savings  bank,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  clothing 
and  other  necessaries.  The  repayment  of  these  moneys,  with  accumulated  interest,  is 
contingent  on  good  conduct.  The  boys  usually  receive  theirs  on  reaching  manhood 
and  showing  that  the  money  will  be  satisfactorily  expended  by  them.  The  girls1 
money  is  usually  paid  to  them  on  their  marriage,  with  the  approval  of  the  manager. 

The  colony  is  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools,  19  of  which  made  reports  to  the 
departments  during  the  year.  These  had  on  their  rolls  in  December  1,326  boys  and 
826  girls. 

The  elementary  school  boards  have  established  144  scholarships  that  admit  their 
holders  to  free  tuition  in  the  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  the  Auckland 
Girls'  High  School,  Nelson  College,  and  the  Otago  High  School.  The  Auckland  insti- 
tutions also  admit  without  fee  those  competitors  who,  failing  to  obtain  scholarships, 
acquit  themselves  so  well  as  to  receive  "certificates  of  proficiency"  from  the  exami- 
ners. Such  certificates  are  held  by  15  boys  and  3  girls,  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Wellington  College,  from  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose, 
grants  4  scholarships,  tenable  from  the  age  of  12  or  more  to  the  age  of  16  to  boys  from 
the  public  schools.  The  Otago  high  schools  also  grant  free  education  to  all  candi- 
dates for  senior  scholarships  who  make  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks. 

Provision  for  superior  education  is  made  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  Uni- 
versity of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Auckland  University  College. 

Public  libraries  subsidy. —  The  sum  of  6,0001.,  voted  for  public  libraries,  was  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  general  assembly,  by  which  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  of  subsidy  given  to  any  institution  was  502. 

SOUTH  Australia,  British  colony :  Area,  008,600  square  miles ;  estimated  population,  293,600.    Cap- 
ital, Adelaide ;  population  (1881),  38,470.    Minister  of  education,  E.  T.  Smith. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  for  1683 : 

Number  of  public  schools,  2*20 ;  number  of  provisional  schools,  211,  or  a  total  of  431 
elementary  schools.  Attendance,  exclusive  of  duplicate  enrolments,  41,437;  average 
daily  attendance,  24,683.  Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding temporary  assistants,  monitors,  sewing  teachers,  &c,  952,  of  whom  384  were 
men  and  568  women.  Retiring  allowances  amounting  to  1,5322.  18a.  4d.  were  paid 
to  twelve  teachers. 

The  number  of  night  schools  reported  for  the  year  was  65.  Each  school  was  open, 
on  an  average,  63  nights.  The  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  1,219.  The 
fees  received  from  scholars  amounted  to  5051.  Id,  and  the  bonus  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment to  6082. 1«.  6d.    A  compulsory  law  is  in  force  in  the  colony. 

The  advanced  school  for  girls  was  attended  by  126  pupils.  The  income  during  the 
year,  including  the  fees  for  the  holders  of  eleven  bursaries  (valued  at  144?.  2s.),  was 
1,6142.  2s.  Ad.  and  the  expenditure  was  1,3512.  Is.  9d.  Superior  education  is  encour- 
aged by  scholarships,  6  of  which  are  awarded  to  successful  candidates  from  public 
schools. 

The  total  cost  of  public  instruction  during  the  year  1883,  exclusive  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  school  buildings,  was  97,5372.  Is.  54.  The  sum  expended  on  school  buildings 
was  35,1652.  17a.  5d. 

T armaria,  British  colony:   Estimated  area,  28,215  square  miles;    estimated  population,  122,670. 

Capital,  Hobart;  population,  21,118. 

From  the  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1883  it  appears  that  there 
were  183  public  schools  in  operation,  with  an  enrolment  for  the  year  of  14,841  differ- 
ent children  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7,040.  The  total  expenditure  In  aid 
of  publio  schools  amounted  to  18,0992.  9#.  7& 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  published  and  distributed  a  number  of  blank  forms  of  inquir- 
ies oh  to  the  sites,  location,  construction,  and  arrangement  of  school  buildings  and 
the  health  of  the  scholars  attending  them  in  the  various  cities  of  the  country.  The 
qtunrions  were  much  detailed,  and,  although  many  replies  have  already  been  received, 
it  is  supposed  that  some  difficulty  was  found  in  making  complete  returns  because  one 
of  the  blanks  required  a  chemical  examination  of  the  air  of  the  rooms  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  vitiation  it  had  suffered  from  the  inmates  of  the  rooms.  In 
order  to  explain  this  feature  of  the  hygienic  inspection  of  school  buildings,  which  is 
comparatively  new  to  those  concerned,  the  Bureau  is  preparing  a  paper  for  the  bene- 
fit of  superintendents  and  others,  containing  a  resume*  of  information  on  the  subject. 
This  paper  will  recite  briefly  the  early  attempts  made  in  this  country  in  the  direction 
of  school  hygiene,  as  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned.  The  importance  of  a  chemical 
examination  of  room  air  as  ancillary  to  ventilation  will  then  be  pointed  out,  the 
method  at  present  employed  to  make  such  examination,  together  with  the  standard 
or  limit  of  impurity  for  school  room  air,  will  be  explained,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
uuiided  senses  for  this  purpose  will  be  shown.  A  table  of  the  results  obtained  in  ex- 
amining some  school  rooms  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  method  previously  explained, 
and  the  formulas  employed  for  computing  the  amount  of  ventilation  from  the  figures 
so  obtained,  will  be  given. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  positive  steps  are  being 
taken  in  the  direction  of  school  hygiene  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  persons 
interested  in  the  subject,  independently,  in  some  cases,  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Bureau.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Bureau  in  inaugurating  inquiries  in  this 
direction  are  also  met  by  the  other  investigators.1 

Dr.  Wright  prepared  a  set  of  questions  calculated  to  ascertain  the  general  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  but  the  replies  received  were  vague,  showiug 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  keeping  records  of  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  public  schools  to  warrant  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  subject.  This 
wis  alio  the  experience  of  the  Bureau.  It  appears  clear,  from  the  deficiency  of  rec- 
ords of  sickness  among  school  children  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  thus  far,  that  to  make  a  proper  record  of  this  kind  and  determine 
those  causes  of  sickness,  debility,  &c,  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  school  life 
tod  school  surroundings,  a  systematic  medical  inspection  of  schools  should  be  organ- 
ised, as  is  the  case  in  foreign  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
already  foreshadowing  interesting  possibilities  for  education.  Director  General  E. 
A.  Burke,  representing  the  management,  urges  that  the  exposition  be  made  interna- 
tiocul,  national,  and  educational.  Hon.  William  O.  Rogers,  long  tbe  faithful  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  New  Orleans,  was  sent  to  the  late  meeting  of  superintendents 
iu  this  city  to  solicit  their  advice  and  cooperation  in  respect  to  plans  for  making  the 
ftlucational  part  of  the  exhibition  most  effective.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Mcssr*. 
G.  J.  Orr,  of  Georgia ;  W.  O.  Rogers,  of  Louisiana ;  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana ;  II.  Clay 
Armgtrong,  of  Alabama  ;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado ;  T.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts; 
sod  B.  L.  Butcher,  of  West  Virginia,  was  appointed,  and  also  a  committee,  with 
power  to  act,  to  take  into  consideration  an  international  congress  of  educators.  The 
following  gentlemen  composed  the  latter  committee :  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Mary- 
land; Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  of  Massachusetts ;  William  H.  Payne,  a.  m.,  of  Mich- 
igan; Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  and  Hon.  A.  Coward,  of  South  Carolina. 

'This  hi  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  D.F.Wright,  chairman  of  tbe  committee  on  school 
*7gicDc  of  the  Tennessee  State  board  of  health,  information  in  regard  to  uhich  comes  in  as  this  ze- 
ffctgoes  through  the  press. 
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The  question  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  in  New  Orleans,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition,  was  also  considered,  and  the  proposition  to  aid  in 
the  best  possible  exhibition  of  education  was  unanimously  indorsed. 

Of  the  $130,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  $15,000  were  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  education  by  this  Bureau,  and 
I  have  designated  Lyndon  A.  Smith  to  represent  this  Office  in  the  exposition  and 
to  supervise  the  educational  exhibit. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Director-General  Burke,  enforced  by  the  urgency  of  numerous 
educators,  and  with  your  approval,  I  have  accepted  from  the  management  the  respon- 
sibility of  supervising  the  organisation  of  the  eduoational  department  of  the  exhibit 
My  hope  is  that  the  exhibit  may  be  comprehensive,  typical,  and  logical  in  its  arrange- 
ment, but  the  result  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  cooperation  of  those  interested. 
It  is  very  clear,  first,  that  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition  cannot  fail  to  be 
favorable  to  education ;  second,  that  the  representation  of  education  itself  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  eye  may  be  productive  of  much  good  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
improved  methods  and  principles,  by  bringing  together  the  best  that  may  be  seen  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  opportunity  which  will  be  afforded  for  the  meeting  of  educators  from  this  and 
other  countries  and  for  their  interchange  of  opinions  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  to  be 
greatly  prized.  The  exchange  of  the  articles  exhibited,  the  material,  appliances,  and 
representations  of  the  conditions,  results,  and  apparatus  of  education  at  the  close  of 
the  Exposition,  I  hope  will  be  specially  productive  (1)  in  adding  to  the  important 
illustrations  of  the  pedagogical  museum  of  this  Office,  (2)  in  starting  and  stimulating 
pedagogical  museums  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  (3)  in  aiding  those  already 
established  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  organization  of  the  educational  museum  in  connection  with  this  Office,  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend,  now  constituting  a  collection  of  great  value 
and  more  and  more  visited  and  studied  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  should  have 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  enable  it,  by  exchange  and  otherwise,  to  supply  wtmilgr 
collections  in  the  offices  of  the  several  State  superintendents  and  the  leading  oitiee 
when  desired.  A  new  and  important  additional  demand  has  been  made  upon  the 
collection  for  supplying  exhibits  where  educational  collections  are  presented  in 
.State  and  other  expositions.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  effective  aid  these 
collections  would  render  to  the  progress  of  education.  Through  this  Office  the  best 
illustrations  of  improved  appliances  should  be  collected  and  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  reports  of  efforts  to  educate  the  youth  of  30,000  Alaskans  continually  disclose 
the  embarrassments  arising  from  all  absence  of  local  administration  of  law.  It  is  said 
the  parents  are  disposed  to  have  their  children  taught  and  the  pupils  learn  readily, 
but  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  success,  that  the  entire  youth  cannot  be 
reached,  until  some  form  of  law  is  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  school  system. 
The  pledges  of  the  past  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  would  seem  to  permit  no  delay. 
An  inexpensive  form  of  civil  organization  has  been  devised  and  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  education  of  the  children,  irrespective  of  race,  baa  been  made.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  increased  to  $50,000. 

I  renew  most  earnestly  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each 
Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  Of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2).  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account  of 
the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal  edu- 
cation and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard, 
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I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund;  the  interest  of  said  fnnd  to  be  divided  an- 
nnally  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Col  umbia, 
under  sach  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and  supervision 
as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper.  The  returns  of  the  last  census 
emphasize  the  importance  of  tbis  recommendation.  The  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  of  per- 
sons 10  years  of  age  and  upward  has  decreased  from  20.05  in  1870  to  17  in  1880,  but 
the  number  of  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age  has  increased  from  5,658,144  to  6,239,958 
in  the  same  period. 

The  delay  in  making  some  appropriate  provision  of  national  aid  to  education  is 
constantly  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  bestowing  this 
aid,  and  is  creating  widely  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  large  temporary  appropriation  in 
aid  of  schools  from  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  No 
appropriation  could  be  made  more  effectually  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

(3)  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national 
aid  to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress  be  presented  through  this 
Office. 

(4)1  recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience* 
of  the  Office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and 
publication  of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly 
done  with  the  present  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  faithful  laborers  in  the 
Office  and  to  all  others  elsewhere  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  work. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Conmimoner. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  abstracts  of  education  In  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  boards  of  education  and 
State  superintendents  of  instruction :  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  com- 
mittees, acting  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all 
the  information  given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal 
schools,  and  much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities. 
What  concerns  private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  m  ade  by  the  principals  of  these 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and 
on  special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry 
sent  them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  edu- 
cation fur  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

L  Statistical  summary (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(b)  School  districts  and  schools. 

•  '      (e)  Number  and  classification  of  teachers. 

(d)  Financial  statistics. 

2>  State  school  system (a)  General  condition,  marking  specially  anything 

now  and  noteworthy. 
(6)  Administration. 

(c)  School  finances. 

(d)  Other  features  of  the  system. 

3.  Cirr  SCHOOL  systems (a)  Administration. 

(b)  Statistics. 

(c)  Other  particulars. 

4.  pRiFABATfOV  ajcd  QUALIFICATION'S  of  tbachkrs.  (a)  General  State  requirements. 

(o)  State  normal  training. 

(c)  Other  normal  instruction. 

(d)  Teachers'  institutes. 
(«)  Educational  journals. 

5.  Sicohdakt  rssTBUCTiON (a)  Public  high  schools. 

,  (b)  Other  secondary  schools. 

&  SGRUOft  IKSTBUCTIOH (a)  Colleges  for  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(o)  Colleges  and  high  grade  schools  for  women. 

*■  ocrnnnc  asd  professional  nrsTRUcnox (a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

'  colleges. 

(6)  Training  in  theology, 
(c)  Training  in  law. 
.  e  (d)  Training  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

*  alCUL  DC8THUCTI0X (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  &e. 

(6)  Industrial  and  reformatory  training. 

*  v  (c)  Instruction  in  oratory,  music,  art,  &o. 

*  JSducatioval  coxvTOTioxs (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(2>)  Special  meeting  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
1A  ~  and  superintendents. 

*«•  ubituait  record (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  education  who  have 
ii  pt«-_  died  during  the  year. 

"•  ihixf  State  school  officers (a)  State  superintendents  and  deputies. 

taS*  •ktktic*  furnished  the  Burean  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ttiv  w?/  C0mPari8On.  ftre  given  in  tables  following  these  abstracts,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 

J  to  fotuid  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
ciaui    6eneral  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  city  offi- 
tffr     coUcge  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
t0B»nit8ionerof  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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ALABAMA- 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1882->83. 

1883-'84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

• 

225,043 
178,858 
403, 901 
120, 093 

80, 420 
200, 513 

73, 673 

53, 143 

127, 016 

49.64 

63.29 

31.44 

1,776 
3,169 
1,655 

4,824 
80.2 

3, 148 

1,569 

4,717 
3,061 
1,656 

$448, 479 

&264, 457 

d2, 528, 950 

90  00 

233,555 

186,209 
419,764 
131,513 

84,065 

215, 578 

78, 815 

55, 595 

134,410 

51.33 

62.35* 

32.20 

1,776 
3,421 
1,797 
5,218 
83.00 

3,458 

1,724 

5,182 
3,393 
1,789 

$522, 727 

8,512 

7,351 
15,863 
11,420 

3,645 
15,065 

4, 942 

2, 452 

7,394 

1.69 

Whole  number  of  6chool  age 

White  pupils  in  public  schools  ... 
Colored  pupils  in  public  schools.. 
Whole  enrolment  in  such  schools  . . 

White  pupils  in  average  attend- 

ance. 
Colored  in  average  attendance... 

Whole  average  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school 

youth. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance 

0.94 

to  •enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance 

.76 

to  school  youth. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

252 
142 
394 
2.8 

310 

155 

465 
332 
133 

174,230 

Whole  number  for  both  races 

Average  time  of  these  in  days  a  . . 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers   in  public  schools  for 

whites. 
Teachers  in  public  schools  for  col- 

ored. 

FINANCIAL   STATISTICS. 

Whole    expenditure    for   public 

\ 

schools. 
Value  of  public  school  property.. 
Amount  of  available  school  fund. 

Average  annual  pay  of  teachers  c. 

98  38 

8  38 

a  The  average  time  of  schools  for  whites  is  fjiven  for  1882-' 83  aa  81.2  davs ;  for  colored,  as  S9.3.  The 
pupils  in  schools  for  whites  avcraped  35  to  a  teacher,  those  in  schools  fox  colored  41 ;  in  1883-'84  pupil* 
in  schools  for  each  race  averaged  one  more  to  a  teacher. 

bin  1881-8?. 

c  Eighty-nine  dollars  and  twenty- two  cents  from  the  State,  with  something  from  private  patrons  in 

d  In  1880. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  H.  Clay  Armstrong,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for 
the  two  years  indicated,  the  figures  for  1883-'84  being  courteously  furnished  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  by  his  successor,  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  1882-,83,  with  only  2,899  more  children  of  school  age,  there  was  an  increase  of 
i23tGe5  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  ami  of  12.489  in  average  attendance.  To 
meet  this  additional  attendance  there  were  200  more  schools,  with  153  more  teach- 
ers, the  average  pay  of  teachers  he ing  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
part  y  from  an  increase  of  Peahody  fund  allowance  and  partly  from  fuller  State 
receipts  of  sixteenth  section  funds,  a  larger  balance  from  preceding  year,  and  fuller 
collection  of  the  poll  tax;  the  additional  revenue,  exclusive  of  Peabody  fund,  being 
$3*5,101.  The  funds  derived  from  the  State  are  said  by  the  superintendent  to  have 
been  in  this  year,  as  in  others,  supplemented  by  private  patrons  of  the  schools. 
though  definite  amounts  of  such  additions  are  not  available.  Two  additional  State 
normal  schools  were  added  to  the  4  previously  established,  and,  through  improved 
county  institutes,  fuller  discussion  of  educational  methods,  and  a  growth  of  educa- 
tional interest  among  the  people,  Superintendent  Armstrong  thought  he  saw  fairer 
prospects  of  educational  advance  for  l883-'84  than  ever  previously,  especially  as  the 
legislature  had  increased  by  $100,000  its  appropriation  for  the  pnblic  schools. 

The  figures  for  1883-'84  show  a  fulfilment  of  this  expectation  at  almost  every  point: 
the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  including  almost  the  whole  increase  in  children 
of  school  age,  the  schools  for  both  races  increasing  by  394,  the  teachers  in  them 
getting  better  pay  and  holding  longer  school  terms,  while  funds  available  for  schools 
and  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  for  the  support  of  them  went,  it  is  believed, 
beyond  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  only  thing  in  which  a  falling  off  is  shown 
is  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  the  schools  to  the  enrolment,  a  possible 
result  of  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the  system  of  public  schools  there 
are  the  following  officers:  (1)  A  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State,  chosen  by 
the  people  for  2-year  terms ;  (2)  a  county  superintendent  of  education  for  each  county, 
chosen  by  the  State  superintendent  for  a  like  term ;  and  (3)  a  township  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  each  township  or  other  school  district,  appointed  by  the  county 
superintendent,  subject  to  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  also  for  a  2-year 
term.  As  to  a  board  to  examine  applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
see  Preparation  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  further  on. 

The  age  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  7-21.  The  teachers  that  give  this 
instruction  must  have  licenses  valid  for  the  time  of  their  engagement ;  must  teach 
school  at  least  3  scholastic  months  of  20  days  each,  annually;  and  must,  within  5  days 
from  the  end  of  every  such  quarter,  report  to  their  county  superintendent  certain 
specified  particulars  of  attendance,  studies,  time  of  school,  &c.  Separate  schools  for 
«*ch  race  are  the  rule,  as  well  as  separate  institutes  for  improvement  of  the  teachers 

SCHOOL  FINANCES.       ' 

The  moneys  for  support  of  public  schools  come  from  the  principal  of  all  funds  aris- 
ing from  sales  of  public  lands  or  from  other  lands  or  property  given  by  individuals 
or  assigned  by  the  State  for  this  purpose ;  from  estates  of  persons  who,  dying  intestate, 
leave  do  heirs;  from  an  annual  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  $1.50,  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  in  the  counties  where  it  is  levied ;  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
sixteenth  section  trust  fund  granted  by  Congress  in  1848  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  from 
the  surplus  revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State  by  the  United  States  under  act  of 
1SJ6;  from  license  taxes  and  an  optional  county  tax,  both  to  be  retained  in  the  coun- 
ties where  they  may  be  raised ;  and  from  an  annual  State  appropriation,  which  in 
l«&-'*4  was  increased  from  $130,000  to  $230,000. 

ASSISTANCE   FROM  EXTERNAL  SOURCES. 

Aid  from  the  Peabodv  educational  fund  was  received  for  1882-63  to  the  amount  of 
WO  for  10  State  scholars  in  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  #2,000  for  16 
scholarships  for  the  year  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Florence  ;  $500  for  the  Normal 
&bool  for  Colored  Teachers,  Huntsville ;  $500  for  a  like  school  at  Tuskegee ;  and 
f  1,000  for  the  city  schools  of  Montgomerv. 

for  1883-'84  the  same  fund  again  furnished  $2,000  for  scholarships,  with  $100  for 
teachers'  institutes  and  |2,900  for  aid  to  the  State  normal  schools. 

The  John  F.  Slater  fund,  in  the  former  year,  gave  $100  to  aid  in  training  colored 
tethers  for  the  public  schools,  besides  $2,000  to  help  a  college  for  the  colored  race  at 
Talladega,  probably  with  like  intent. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

There  is  no  general  law  in  this  State  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
schools  of  cities.  Those  in  each  city  have  been  organized  and  are  governed  under 
special  laws,  which  differ  considerably  in  their  provisions.  Of  the  three  with  popula- 
tions sufficient  for  notice  here,  MobiJe  has  a  mixed  city  and  county  system,  under  9 
school  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  and  a  superintendent  of  education  elected 
by  the  commissioners.  The  commissioners  (3  of  whom  must  come  from  the  county 
and  6  from  the  city)  are  liable  to  a  change  of  one-third  biennially  ;  the  superintendent 
holds  for  4  years  and  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners/ Montgomery  puts  its  schools  under  the  management  of  a  city  board  of 
education  of  6  members,  1  frouieach  ward,  elected  annually  by  the  city  council  at  its 
tirst  meeting  in  January,  and  subjects  them  to  the  supervision  of  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  education,  elected  by  the  board.  Selma  has  also  a  city  board  of  education, 
of  9  members,  for  general  management,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  appointed 
by  the  State  t»uperiutendei:t. 

statistics. 

1882-'83. 


Cities. 


Population  !  Chn<1         f    Enrolment     Average    Nnmber of  | F       n 


18«0. 


school  a,.*,  j    »„££ 


Montgomery. 
Selma 


16,713  ! 
7,529 


3.  793 
2,  021 


al,  626 
746 


tendance. 


al.  3*5 
597 


teachers.    ■  ditare. 


24  [  $12, 49* 
19  , 


1883-84. 


Montgomery. 
Selma 


16, 713 
7,529 


4,  m 
2,365 


28 
17 


a  Another  report  makes  the  enrolment  1,730;  the  average  attendance,  1,402. 

In  Montgomery,  which,  prior  to  October,  1882,  did  not  own  a  school  building  nor 
possess  school  furniture  or  apparatus  worthy  the  name,  a  great  advance  in  free  edu- 
cation is  reported.  The  white  children  of  the  city  had  been  taught  in  one  large 
building  and  two  small  ones,  the  latter  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  city  and  owned 
by  the  teachers  in  charge  ;  the  colored  pupils,  in  a  building  leased  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  which  claimed  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  teachers,  al- 
though they  were  paid  by  the  city.  The  board  of  education,  however,  in  1882 secured 
a  transfer  of  the  lease  to  itself  and  provided  additional  school  accommodations  for 
both  races.  During  the  year  that  closed  October,  1883,  principals  of  large  experience 
and  high  attainments  were  secured  for  the  schools  of  both  races,  teachers  of  qualifi- 
cations proven  by  examination  were  employed,  and  through  the  impulse  thus  given 
a  new  lite  was  imparted  to  the  schools  and  the  attendance  of  both  races  in  them  was 
nearly  doubled. 

In  *l883-'84  5  schools  were  reported,  the  same  nnmber  as  in  1882-'83 ;  but  this  must 
mean  school  buildings,  as  there  were  28  teachers,  each,  of  course,  with  a  class,  and 
probably  in  most  cases  in  a  separate  room,  which,  according  to  ordinary  reckoning, 
would  make  28  schools.  The  teachers  were  18  white  and  10  colored,  against  14  white 
and  10  colored  the  year  before.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  for  the  lfi?  days  the 
schools  were  taught  was $170,  the  whites  receiving  considerably  more  thau  the  colored. 

Selma  in  both  years  reported  1  school  tor  white  and  1  for  colored  pupils;  but  as 
there  were  10  teachers  in  the  former  and  7  in  the  latter  we  must  here  reckon  17 
schools.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  for  the  170  days  of  school  is  given  as  $133,  con- 
siderably less  than  in  Montgomery,  the  whites  here,  also,  receiving  much  more  than 
the  colored. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


At  the  Judson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  a  Kindergarten  department  was  carried 

on  in  l882-'83,  with  the  usual  occupations  and  apparatus,  under  2  teachers,  who  had 

26  pupils  in  a  35- week  term.     Another  was  at  Austin  College,  Sievensm;  a  thud  at 

the  Alabama  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Livingston.     For  any  others  that  may  be  re- 

ported,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
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PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  8TATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicants  for  teacherships  in  public-  schools,  unless  they  present  diplomas  from 
chartered  schools  or  colleges,  are  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  edu- 
cational board  of  the  county  in  which  they  wish  to  be  employed.  For  a  third  grade* 
certificate,  valid  for  a  year,  they  must  pass  an  examination  in  spelling,  reading, 
penmanship,  primary  arithmetic,  and  primary  geography :  for  a  second  grade,  valid 
for  2  years,  they  must  pass  also  in  practical  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  intermediate  geography,  and  elementary  algebra ;  for  a  first  grade, 
valid  for  3  years,  they  must  add  to  all  the  foregoing  higher  algebra,  natural  philoso- 
phy, geometry,  and  the  theory  ancl  practice  of  teaching.  Those  licensed  must  subse- 
quently attend,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  institutes  held  for  their  improvement  by  the 
coonty  educational  board. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  4  State  normal  schools  previously  existing  at  Florence,  Huntsville,  Marion,  and 
Taskegee  continued  in  1882-^83  their  work,  with  2  additional  ones  in  prospect  for 
l*©3-?64. 

At  the  Florence  School,  about  $400  were  spent  in  improving  the  furniture  and  adding 
to  the  apparatus  for  instruction,  while  $2,000  from  the  Peabody  fund  went  for  scholar* 
ships.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $7,600.  Students,  under  8  principal 
instructors,  with  numerous  pupil  teachers,  184,  of  whom  92  were  normal  pupils  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  State.    Graduates  of  the  year  from  3-year  course,  20. 

The  Lincoln  Formal  University,  Marion,  reports  a  new  building  completed  in  Au- 
gust, 1883,  at  a  cost  of  $5,355,  furnishing  accommodations  for  400  pupils,  another 
teacher  added  to  the  faculty,  and  a  model  school  established,  of  which  members  of  the 
senior  class  took  charge  by  turns.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  public  "schools  and  had  given  satisfaction,  their  work  having  been 
spoken  of  by  superintendents  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  good  teachers.  The  school  aims  to  be  truly  professional,  giving  at 
first  thorough  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  by  means  of  the  natural  method 
of  instruction,  and  supplementing  this  by  a  training  in  methods  of  teaching.  Student* 
in  1682-83,  211,  under  b  instructors.  Of  this  number  4  were  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, 133  in  the  normal,  and  74  in  the  preparatory.  Graduates  of  the  year,  2  from  the 
collegiate  department  and  9  from  the  normal.  Full  course,  6  years.  Statistics  of 
l*83-*84  show  112  normal  students,  8  of  them  graduates. 

The  State  Colored  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  had  also  been  enabled  to  employ  an- 
other teacher  for  1882~'83  through  aid  received  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  courses 
of  study  embrace  only  those  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Teachers 
{graduated  from  this  school  find  employment  very  readily  and  are  said  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $2,000 ;  the  number  of  differ- 
ent normal  pupils,  under  4  instructors,  195;  graduates  of  1883  (from  the  lower  normal 
class).  6;  years  in  full  course  of  study,  4.    Statistics  of  1883-'84  are  the  same. 

Tu*kegee  Colored  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  also  increased  its  teaching  force  in  the 
last  half  of  1682-'83  by  aid  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  and  from  the  Slater  fund. 
A  model  school  connected  with  the  normal  gives  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching. 
The  studies  pursued  cover  4  years  and  include  the  branches  taught  in  the  State 
schools,  with  training  in  methods  of  instruction.1  The  number  of  different  normal 
pupils,  under  4  instructors,  was  12G  in  1882-'83  and  175  in  1883-'84.  As  the  school  was 
opened  in  1881,  no  regular  class  can  be  graduated  till  1885. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  STATE  NORMALS. 

The  legislature  in  1883  authorized  two  additional  normal  schools  to  begin  work  for 
the  State,  one  at  Jacksonville,  the  other  at  Livingston.  Both  are  for  white  teachers 
ud  each  is  to  receive  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $2,500. 

A  circular  of  the  school  at  Jacksonville  announces  that  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  pedagogics  and  didactics,  as  well  as  to  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  the 
scholastic  branches,  academic  and  professional  training  being  in  large  part  blended. 
Calisthenics,  vocal  music,  writing,  and  geometric  and  freehand  drawing  will  be 
taught  as  part  of  the  course,  while  instrumental  music,  French,  and  German  will  be 
optioual.  A  primary  school,  attached  to  the  normal,  will  serve  as  a  preparatory 
fchool  to  it,  and  also  as  a  model  school  for  practice.     Normal  pupils,  25  in  1883-'84. 

The  Alabama  Normal  College,  Livingston,  is  to  bo  a  branch  of  the  Livingston  Acad- 

/The  plan  is  said  to  be  to  hare  the  normal  students  study  with  the  others  during  the  first  three  years 
■M  attend  in  tho  fourth  to  methods  of  instruction. 
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emy,  a  high  grade  school  for  girls,  which,  in  return  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,000  for  tuition  of  normal  pupils  and  $500  for  school  appliances,  is  to  employ  a  large 
part  of  its  teachers  in  training  young  women  for  State  school  work  in  1883  and  to  en- 
gage additional  teachers  for  this  purpose  in  1883-,84  and  subsequently.    A  late  report 
lor  that  year  gives  112  normal  pupils. 

OTHER  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Bust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville  (Methodist),  reports  151  pupils  for  1883-'84,  of  whom 
70  were  pursuing  normal  studies,  17  in  a  higher  and  53  in  a  lower  normal  course,  each 
course  being  of  3  years.  The  remainder  of  the  students  were  engaged  in  primary  and 
preparatory  studies,  which  cover  2  years. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  has  a  normal  course  which 
in  1882  covered  3  years,  with  the  offer,  also,  of  instruction  in  cookery,  sewing,  care  of 
the  sick,  &c,  for  young  women,  and  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  for 
young  men.    Instructors,  5  in  1882-'83 ;  students,  including  50  theological,  148. 

The  normal  department  of  Talladega  College,  Talladega  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association),  has  a  4-year  course  in  studies  that  prepare  for  teaching, 
with  optional  instruction  in  elementary  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries,  in 
which  there  were  64  students  in  1882-'83  and  57  in  1833-,84. 

IN8TITUTE8. 

County  institutes,  now  required  by  law  in  every  county,  were  very  generally  held 
throughout  the  State  during  1883.  The  superintendent  says  their  uses  and  objects  are 
becoming  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  they  are  conducted  with  a  view 
more  to  practical  improvement  than  to  rhetorical  display  and  literary  entertainment. 

Nothing  is  said  respecting  them  in  the  State  report  for  1883-'£4. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Alabama  makes  no  provision  for  public  schools  of  this  class,  and  the  reports  from 
cities,  where  alone  they  would  be  likely  to  exist,  are  too  meagre  in  details  to  enable 
one  to  determine  whether  they  are  held.  At  Huntsville,  in  lS82-'83,  there  appear  no 
students  in  such  higher  studies  as  algebra  and  natural  philosophy;  at  Enfaula,  only 
1  in  algebra,  none  in  natural  philosophy :  at  Birmingham,  fast  growing  and  prosper- 
ous, 40  in  each  study ;  at  Montgomery,  the  State  capital,  160  in  the  former  and  60  in 
the  latter ;  at  Selma,  58  in  the  former  and  none  in  the  latter. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  concerning  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pre- 
paratory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix;  and  for 
summaries,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  this  class  are  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa; 
Southern  University,  Greensboro';  Howard  College,  Marion;  aud  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, Mobile.  All  4  oiler  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  and  all  but  Spring  Hill 
scientific;  this  and  Howard  give  instruction  in  business;  Howard,  in  theology;  the 
State  University,  in  law  ;  and  Spring  Hill,  in  music.  French  and  German  form  a  part 
of  the  course  in  all. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  in  common  with  many  kindred  institutions  at  the 
South,  distributes  the  studies  of  its  4-year  classical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses 
among  10  schools,  each  school  having  its  own  head,  whose  whole  attention  is  given 
either  to  a  specific  study  or  to  two  or  three  closely  related  ones.  Appropriate  combi- 
nations of  thesa  studies  go  to  form  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  which  are  tbe 
same  for  the  first  2  years  and  which  lead  alike  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  ;  while  other 
combinations  beyond  the  first  year,  which  is  the  same  with  the  foregoing  two,  lead 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engineering.  Students  that  are  unable  to  complete 
either  of  these  regular  courses  may  take  an  eclectic  course  combining  the  studies  of 
at  least  3  schools,  and  by  satisfactory  completion  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  may 
have  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  tueru.  Such  as  get  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  the 
merit  marks  attainable  in  3  or  more  of  the  collegiate  schools,  with  90  per  cent,  upon 
an  average  in  other  studies,  are  put  upon  the  merit  roll  of  distinguished  students. 
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The  degree  of  a.  m.  or  of  civil  engineer  is  obtained  by  such  bachelors  of  arts  or  of 
engineering  as  pursue  advanced  studies  in  arts,  science,  or  engineering  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors  at  the  university  for  a  year  after  graduation  and  reach  90 
per  cent,  of  the  merit  marks  possible  at  the  final  examination. 

Southern  University  and  Howard  College  have  their  studies  also  arranged  in  schools, 
and  each  has  a  specific  master's  course  for  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  a.  m. 
Spring  Hill  College  has  the  nsnal  Roman  Catholic  combination  of  primary,  grammar, 
and  collegiate  studies,  these  last  covering  apparently  only  3  years. 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  as  far  as  $iven,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
tnnimary  of  such  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  this  class  of  schools  12  are  borne  on  the  lists  of  this  Bureau  and  8  make  reports 
more  or  less  full  for  1882-83 or  1883-84.  Several,  according  to  a  common  southern 
custom,  arrange  their  studies  in  schools,  with  such  grouping  of  the  subjects  of  study 
in  these  schools  as  to  form  a  fair  classical  curriculum,  or,  for  those  who  wish  it,  an 
eclectic  coarse.  German  and  French,  music,  drawing,  aud  painting  are  generally 
offered,  and  1,  Judson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  adds  telegraphy. 

For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  presents  2  regular  courses 
of  study  for  degrees,  one  in  agriculture  and  chemistry,  the  other  in  mechanics  and 
engineering,  each  requiring  4  years  for  completion.  The  board  of  trustees  having 
decided  in  June,  1683,  to  devote  attention  in  future  almost  exclusively  to  branches 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  courses  of  study  have  been  re- 
modelled in  order  better  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  A  special  professor  of  agriculture 
vas  added  to  the  faculty,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  was  established 
at  the  college,  and  liberal  appropriations  were  received  from  the  State  for  the  better 
equipment  of  the  farm  and  the  scientific  department.  The  college  thus  appears  to  « 
be  sow  fully  in  accord  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded  by  Federal  and 

State  law :  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  the  industrial  classes. 
Provision  for  scientific  instruction  is  also  made  in  Southern  University,  Howard 

College,  and  the  State  University,  the  last  two  presenting  courses  in  general  science 

tnd  in  engineering  which  cover  substantially  4  years  in  each. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them  for  the  State,  a 

corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology,  in  3-year  courses  of  32,  36,  and  44  weeks  each  year,  receives  attention  in 
the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Selma ;  the  Talladega  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Congregational),  a  department  of  Talladega  College ;  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Training  Colored  Ministers,  Tuscaloosa,  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Howard  College  offers  free  tuition  to 
theological  students  and  gives  them  whatever  other  encouragement  and  assistance  is 
P°*ible,  always  preferring  them  in  tilling  the  suboffiees  of  the  college  to  which  re- 
muneration is  attached;  but  no  special  provision  for  theological  training  appears  in 
^catalogues.  In  the  Alabama  Baptist  Institute  were  43  students  for  the  ministry  in 
1^3 and  50  in  1£64  ;  at  the  Talladega  Seminary,  14  in  lde<3 ;  at  the  Tuscaloosa  school, 
31  in  each  year. 

%<i/ instruction  is  still  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Tnsealoosa,  the  course  of  3  terms  comprising  5  months  each.  The  entire  course,  how- 
*v*r,  may  by  diligent  application  be  completed  in  10  months,  or  one  college  year.  All 
indents  in  this  department  are  allowed  to  take  the  studies  of  any  one  of  the  academic 
Knoolsof  the  university  free  of  charge.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
*veral  courts  of  the  State. 

The  Medical  College  of  Alabama — organized  in  1859,  closed  during  the  war,  and  re- 
ined in  1868 — provides  a  2-year  course  of  20  weeks  each,  and  recommends,  but  does 
oot  require,  a  3-year  graded  course.  There  are  no  requirements  for  admission ;  for 
Padnation  there  must  have  been  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  attendance  on  2  full 
tonnes  of  lectures,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  faculty. 
,  Graduation  at  this  college  or  at  any  other  does  not  confer  a  right  to  practise  medi- 
ae in  the  State.    To  secure  this  right,  graduates  mu8t  obtain  certificates  of  q\ial\1i- 
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cation  from  the  medical  examining  boards  of  the  counties  in  which  they  expect  to 
practise.  Non-graduates  mast  obtain  a  like  certificate  from  tne  board  of  censors  of  the 
State  medical  association.  Persons  purposing  to  begin  the  6tudy  of  medicine  are  ex- 
amined as  to  their  preparation  for  such  study  by  the  county  boards  of  censors. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 

At  the  Alabama  institution  for  the  above  classes  there  are  reported  for  the  2  years 
ending  September  30,  1684,  106  pupils,  under  *  instructors,  besides  a  principal,  master 
of  shops,  matron,  and  assistant  matron.  A  few  other  pupils  had  been  admitted  and 
had  remained  a  short  time,  but  were  uot  continued  ou  the  roll.  Of  the  number  given, 
72  were  deaf  and  34  blind;  58  males  and  48  females.  The  average  attendance  had 
been  83.  Of  the  whole  number  none  had  been  seriously  ill  during  the  2  years.  Of 
the  teachers,  4  were  for  the  deaf,  4  for  the  blind.  Only  whites  are  included  in  the 
school,  the  State  having  thus  far  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  mute 
aud  blind. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  in  Alabama  two  organizations  bearing  the  name  of  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, one  for  the  white  teachers,  the  other  for  tbo  colored.  The  former  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Talladega,  July  5-7,  1883,  with  an  attendance  of  70  delegates,  at  which  were 
presented  such  topics* as  "The  Heness  and  Sauveur  methods  of  teaching  languages," 
by  C.  A.  Grote,  of  Greensboro' ;  •'  The  duty  of  pareuts  to  schools,"  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Moore,  of  Prattville ;  il  A  model  lesson  in  natural  philosophy,"  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Caldwell, 
of  Rome,  Ga. ;  "  Thorough  education  of  women,"  by  Mrs.  Craig,  of  Talladega ;  "  Useless 
labor  in  the  school  room,"  by  Prof.  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
*'  Methods  of  teaching  the  blind,"  by  Professor  Graves,  of  the  Alabama  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind;  after  which  came  the  discussion  of  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  from  each  congressionial  district  to 
consider  and  report  upon  such  amendments  to  the  school  law  as  might  give  it  greater 
force  and  efficiency.  Whether  this  finally  passed  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  only 
report  that  has  come  to  hand. 

The  meeting  of  teachers  of  colored  schools  was  held  at  Montgomery,  and  is  said  by 
Superintendent  Armstrong  to  have  been  well  attended  and  to  have  elicited  consider- 
able discussion  of  topics  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  association,  but  no  distinct 
report  of  ir  has  come  to  hand,  beyond  a  general  statement  that  the  proceedings 
evinced  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  spirit  of  progress  that  was  very  creditable. 

Meetings  of  both  associations  were  advertised  for  1881,  that  for  teachers  of  schools 
for  whites  to  be  held  at  Florence,  that  for  the  teachers  of  schools  for  colored  youth 
at  Tuskegee,  but  no  report  of  proceedings  has  been  received  in  time  tor  mUiee,  ex- 
cept of  tho  former,  which  was  held  July  1-3,  and  in  which  were  discussed  in  a  prac- 
tical'way  many  qnestions  relating  to  methods  of  classilication,  instruction,  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools,  such  as  the  time  for  beginning  to  teach  spelling,  and 
whether  with  a  book  or  by  dictation  exercises;  the  order  and  number  of  daily  class 
exercises;  the  question  whether  quiet  will  power  or  the  rod  should  be  employed  in 
government;  the  uses  and  abuses  of  examinations  in  school.  The  decisions  seem  to 
have  been  against  the  old  formal  spelling  by  book  and  in  favor  of  dictation;  in  favor 
of  well  settled  but  not  too  formal  class  exercises;  in  favor  of  calm  will  power  rather 
than  the  rod,  but  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  latter  must  be  used  sometimes; 
while  as  to  examinations  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  they  form  a  necessary  test 
of  thoroughness. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hod.  H.  Clay  Ahmbtkong,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montgomery. 

[Second  term,  December  1,  1SS2,  to  December  1,  18S4.J 

Mr.  Armstrong,  having  been  elected  to  tbe  State  house  of  representatives  in  the  August  before  the 
expiration  of  hi*  term  as  superintendent  is  understood  to  have  resigned  the  superintendenev  on  the 
assembling  of  the  legislature  (of  which  he  was  made  speaker),  and  to  have  been  succeeded  \>y  Hon. 
Solomon  Palmer,  in  November,  1884. 
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ARKANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1832-,83. 

1883-,84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

227,533 
76,429 

303, 962 

84,101 

28,132 

all2,233 

241, 927 

74, 429 

316, 356 

115, 648 

37, 568 

al53, 216 

14, 394 

••                                                                                 ^j          \                      f               —        -        - 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

2, 000 

Whole  number  6  to  21  years  old 

12, 394 

31,547 

9,446 

40,983 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  pnblic  schools 

Whole  enrolment  of  both  races 

Average  daily  attendance  of  whites.. .... 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. .. 

36.92 

3,073 

1,410 

216 

1,372 

1,948 

514 

2, 462 

6$479, 471 

1  57 

4  27 

c464,248 

164, 000 

48.43 

3,377 

1,775 

263 

1,453 

2,236 

663 

2, 899 

6|561,745 

1  77 

3  92 

c921, 829 

170, 347 

11.51 

304 

365 

47 

81 

288 
149 
437 

$82, 274 
0  20 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  recognized 

■ 

'School-houses  built  in  the  year 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  nublic  schools 

Whole  number,  male  and  female. 

• 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Expenditure  for  nublic  schools 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  youth. .. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  youth  enrolled. 
Estimated  value  of  State  school  property. 

Amonnt  of  permanent  school  fund 

Average  montbl v  nav  of  teachers 

$0  35 

457, 581 
•  6, 347 

i 

4  Enrolment  for  both  years  imperfectly  presented,  nearly  a  third  of  the  districts  failing  to  report  it. 

*  One  county  not  reporting  in  18S3  and  8  in  1884. 

*  light  counties  not  reporting  in  1883 ;  9  in  1884. 

(From  figures  furnished  by  State  Superintendent  W.  E.  Thompson  for  the  two  years 

indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  the  failure  of  many  district  officers  to  make  report  to  the  State  office,  it  i» 
evident  that  school  interests  have  not  yet  awakened  the  enthusiasm  they  deserve  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  an  increase  of  304  in  recognized  school  districts,  of  365  in 
the  number  of  these  reporting,  of  40,983  in  enrolment  of  school  youth,  of  437  in  the 
teachers  employed,  and  of  $82,274  in  the  expenditure  for  public  schools  reported  shows- 
most  decided  educational  progress.  The  much  enlarged  percentage  of  youth  act- 
flail?  in  the  public  schools  and  the  fact  that  school  property  was  almost  doubled  in 
estimated  value  are  especially  encouraging ;  while  the  number  of  additional  teacher* 
indicated  may  be  so,  and  would  be  so  if  the  majority  of  them  were  competent  and 
were  employed  steadily  through  the  school  term.  The  small  amount  of  normal  train- 
ing in  the  State  makes  the  question  of  general  competency  doubtful.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  continuance  in  service,  there  is  but  scanty  information. 

Superintendent  Thompson  thinks  that  the  figures  for  youth  of  school  age  and  youtYk 
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enrolled  in  public  schools  do  the  State  injustice,  as  the  enumeration  of  the  former,  be- 
ing a  condition  of  State  aid  in  proportion  to  the  number,  is  carefully  and  generally 
made,  while  the  enrolment,  bringing  no  such  aid,  is  by  many  districts  not  reported, 
The  per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth  thus  seems  much  smaller  than  it  is,  and, 
even  if  reported  to  the  full,  would  seem  comparatively  small,  because  few  from  6  tc 
7  years  old  aro  sent  to  school  and  few  between  17  and  21  continue  in  it,  while  pupil.* 
in  the  State  Uuiversity,  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf,  with  ail  in  de- 
nominational or  private  schools  and  colleges,  though  included  in  the  enumeration, 
are  not  counted  in  the  enrolment  as  it  is  now  reported.  To  remedy  all  this  to  somt 
extent  and  to  secure  better  reports  and  better  school  work,  the  superintendent  urges 
(1)  county  superintendency,  fairly  paid,  for  visiting  and  stimulating  schools  and  se- 
curing fuller  reports ;  (2)  better  school  directors,  chosen  at  the  general  election,  tc 
look  after  individual  district  schools  and  report  on  them  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent; (3)  the  institution  of  county  boards  of  education,  to  be  composed  of  the  existing 
county  examiners  and  of  two  intelligent  citizens  in  each  county,  to  be  associated 
with  the  examiner  in  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  and  the  selection  ol 
text  books  for  the  county  schools,  for  3  or  4  year  terms;  (4)  free  text  books  for  th€ 
free  schools,  to  secure  uniformity,  save  much  expense,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  time 
now  general  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  from  want  of  books  or  want  of  uniformity 
in  them:  and  (5)  a  township  system,  instead  of  or  with  the  district  one,  to  consolidate 
school  funds,  give  better  school-houses,  better  teachers,  and  better  appliances  foi 
work ;  among  these  a  gradation  even  of  the  country  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  recommendations  may  be  heeded  and  some  progressive  action  on  them  set  on  fool 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  of  a  true  school  economy  as  well. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  is  administered  by  (1)  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by  the  people  for  2  years ;  (2)  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school 
fund,  of  which  the  superintendent  is  secretary ;  (3)  a  county  examiner  for  each  county, 
appointed  by  the  county  courts,  and  (4)  district  directors  (3  for  each  district),  elected 
by  the  people  for  3-year  terms,  with  liability  to  change  of  one  each  year.  Annual  re- 
ports of  school  statistics  must  be  made  by  district  directors  to  county  examiners,  by 
examiners  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by  him  to  the  governor.  Directors  fail- 
ing to  make  the  report  required  are  personally  liable  for  any  loss  of  public  funds  thai 
may  ensue  from  such  neglect,  and  also  liable  to  a  considerable  fine  for  neglect  of  duty. 
Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  register  of  school  statistics  and  to  make  full  report 
of  all  school  attendance,  work,  &c,  or  forfeit  pay  for  the  last  month  taught.  Thej 
are  also  required  to  attend  the  county  institutes  held  for  their  improvement,  and  niaj 
not  be  charged  for  loss  of  time  at  school  incurred  bjf  such  attendance.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  public  schools  they  may,  with  consent  of  their  directors,  teach  a  private  school 
in  the  district  school-house.  For  the  educational  requirements  made  of  them,  see  Prep- 
aration and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  further  on.  Separate  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks  are  required,  as  in  other  Southern  States.  The  prescribed  studies  hi  them  are 
the  ordinary  English  ones,  no  provision  being  made  for  high  schools,  except  in  cities 
and  towns.    The  books  for  study  are  selected  by  the  State  superintendent. 

FINANCES. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  system  of  public  schools  are  derived  from 
the  income  of  a  State  school  fund,  from  a  per  capita  tax  of  $1  on  men  over  21,  from 
such  appropriations  as  the  legislature  may  set  apart,  and  from  optional  district  taxes, 
the  last  limited  to  5  mills  on  $1  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  subject  to  tax- 
ation. If  in  any  district  the  public  school  funds,  with  local  taxes,  should  be  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  school  for  the  minimum  term  (3  mouths),  district  directors  may 
determine  that  no  school  shall  be  taught  therein  during  such  year. 

.Aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  to  the  amount  of  84,050  wa*s  received  for  lJ?^2-*83  and 
1883-'d4,  of  which  $1,000  was  for  graded  schools  and  the  remainder  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers  of  the  State  through  institutes  and  other  normal  traiuiug. 

NEW   LEGISLATION. 

The  State  report  for  1882-V83  and  1883-'84  gives  no  intimation  of  any  new  legisla- 
tive action  respecting  the  school  system,  though  it  presents,  as  may  be  seen  in  what 
has  beeu  already  said,  an  urgent  call  for  many  modifications  of  that  system. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,r>00  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Administration. —  The  school  system  in  the  capital  of  the  State  is  administered  by 
a  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  aunual 
change  of  2.    This  board  employs  the  teachers,  manages  the  finances,  and  with  the 
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did  of  a  superintendent,  cbosen  by  itself,  and  of  a  board  of  4  visitors  and  examiners, 
of  whom  the  superintendent  is  one,  determines  the  qualification  and  grade  of  service 
of  each  teacher  thus  employed.    The  school  year  for  the  city  is  of  9  months. 

Statistics. —  Population  of  the  city  by  United  States  censns  of  1880, 13,185 ;  children 
of  school  age  (&-21)  in  1882->83,  6,875 ;  in  1883-'84,  7,132 ;  average  attendance  in  the 
former  year,  1,794 ;  in  the  latter,  1,822 ;  teachers  employed,  36  in  1882--83  j  in  1883->84, 
37;  expenditures  in  the  former  year,  $30,804;  in  the  latter,  $25,327. 

Additional  particulars.— Of  the  $30,804  of  school  expenditure  In  l'-82-,83,  $5,075  went 
to  complete  the  payment  for  a  new  school  building,  valued,  with  site,  furniture,  &c, 
at  $25,000.  The  number  of  school  bnildings,  including  this,  appears  to  have  been  7, 
with  a  total  vain  at  ion  of  $79,300.  The  grades  were  9  below  the  high  schools,  of 
which  there  was  1  for  each  race,  with  courses  of  4  years. 

At  the  close  of  l«82-,83,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Fish,  after  7  years  of  efficient  service, 
resigned  his  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rightsell,  who  had  been  principal 
of  oue  of  the  city  schools. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  make  sure  that  the  teachers  of  its  public  schools  shall  be  duly  qualified,  the 
State  requires  each  county  examiner  to  hold  quarterly,  at  the  county  seat,  after  20 
days'  previous  notice  to  the  directors  of  each  school  district,  an  examination  of  such 
|*rsons  as  apply  for  it  with  a  view  to  teaching.  This  examination  is  to'  be  in  the 
studies  prescribed  for  the  public  schools.  If  convinced,  from  his  test  of  the  candidates, 
that  they  are  competent  to  teach  these  school  studies  successfully  and  he  has  evidence 
that  they  are  of  good  moral  character,  he  is  to  give  to  each  a  certificate  of  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  qualifications  shown.  The  grades  of  such  county  certificates 
are  3,  the  first  valid  in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6 
months.  The  questions  for  the  examination*  are  prepared  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent, who  also  has  authority  to  examine  candidates  for  life  certificates,  good  through- 
out the  State,  which  are  granted  when  candidates  pass  satisfactorily,  not  only  in  the 
usual  school  studies,  but  in  10  higher  branches  indicated  and  in  the  theory  and  art 
of  teachiug.  Without  a  certificate  of  one  or  other  of  these  grades  no  persou  may  re- 
ceive pay  lor  teachiug  in  an  Arkansas  public  school. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

To  prepare  teachers  for  its  public  schools,  Arkansas  has,  since  1872,  offered  instruc- 
tion at  its  Industrial  University, at  Fayetteville  (1)  in  common  school  studies  and  (2) 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  them,  the  course  at  first  being  of  2  to  4  years, 
then  of  2  only,  and  subsequently  of  4,  all  mean  t  to  be  for  whites  only.  Since  1875  like 
instruction  has  been  offered  to  colored  pupils  in  a  branch  normal  college  of  the  univer- 
sity, at  Pine  Bluff,  where  there  has  been  a  choice  between  a  2-year  and  4-year  course. 
As  far  asthe  measure  of  students' preparation  would  admit,  it  has  been  meant  that  the 
courses  should  substantially  correspond  in  both  institutions,  and  the  rule  has  been  that 
an  equal  number  of  each  race  might  receive  appointments  to  free  scholarships  on  pass- 
ing satisfactorily  an  examination  in  elementary  English  studies  before  their  county 
judge  or  some  one  acting  for  him.  Provision  has  been  liberally  made  by  the  trustees 
of  the  university  for  the  admission  of  400  normal  students  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
named  institutions  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  on  the  certificates  of  county  judges  that 
they  have  passed  such  examination ;  but,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  comparatively 
few  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  provision,  no  distinctively  normal  stu- 
dents l>eing  indicated  in  the  reports  from  the  university  for  1882-83  or  *  1 8#i-,84 ; l  at 
Pine  Blnff  ouly  40  normal  students  appear  in  these  years,  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
student*  there  in  both  years  being  in  preparatory  classes,  under  6  resident  instructors 
in  one  year,  3  in  the  next. 

Through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  the  State  was  enabled  in  1882-'83  to  expend 
?UU0for  fuller  nonnal  training  of  its  teachers  in  institutes  and  $1,250  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  specially  selected  teachers  at  the  Southern  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Teun. 
The  institute  training,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  was  to  be  prac- 
*jc*l,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  public  school  teachers,  and  continued  for  some  weeks. 
The  instruction  at  Nashville,  in  which  8  students  from  this  State  participated,  is  of  a 
character  fitted  to  prepare  lor  a  high  grade  of  school  work. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

.  A  normal  department  at  Southland  College,  near  Helena,  nnder  a  lady  principal  who 
»a  bachelor  of  science,  reports  38  normal  pupils  for  1882-,83,  of  whom  1  was  graduated, 
the  other  pupils  numbering  135.  A  report  from  the  same  for  1883-'84  shows  61  normal 
Undent*  and  250  others,  4  of  the  nonnal  pupils  graduating  in  the  year.    Instruction  in 

'N'ewi  hat  come  of  the  suspension  of  the  normal  department  at  the  university  in  the  fall  of  18&4. 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  studies  that  prepare  for  it,  is 

fiven,  apparently  to  both  sexes,  while  for  girls  this  is  supplemented  by  a  training  in 
ouse  wifery  in  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.  The  college  received  in  1883  an 
addition  of  more  than  $30,000  to  its  endowment  funds,  enabling  it  to  enlarge  consider- 
ably its  facilities  for  training.  Instructors,  5  in  1883  and  4  in  1884 ;  normal  graduates 
that  had  engaged  in  teaching,  8  according  to  one  return,  17  according  to  another. 

St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  shows  by  a  circular  that  it  continues  to  oiler  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory,  practice,  and  art  of  teaching,  which,  as  the  last  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lege received  states,  covers  a  course  of  3  weeks. 

At  Jiussellville,  as  appears  from  the  State  report,  a  normal  department  was  added 
in  1882  to  the  graded  school  system  of  the  place,  the  person  in  charge  of  it  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Normal  University  of  Ohio. 

teachers'  institutes. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  State  common  schools,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  required  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each 
judicial  district  of  the  State,  to  be  called  a  normal  district  institute.  Each  county 
•examiner  is  also,  personally  or  by  deputy,  to  hold  a  county  institute,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teachers  to  attend.  In  1883  the  former  requirement  was  carried  out  by 
holding,  during  the  summer,  in  each  judicial  district,  a  2- week  institute,  conducted 
by  gentlemen  of  large  experience,  who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  In  1884  the  judicial  districts  were  divided  into  subdistricts  and  an 
institute  of  a  week's  duration  was  held  in  each.  More  than  800  teachers  were  en- 
rolled in  the  former  year ;  in  the  latter,  not  quite  so  many. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNALS. 

The  Arkansas  School  Journal,  which  closed  its  second  volume  in  October,  1882,  was 
succeeded  in  January,  1883,  by  Kellogg's  Eclectic  Monthly  and  Educational  Journal, 
Little  Rock,  which  ended  with  the  number  for  July  of  the  same  year.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, January,  1884,  by  the  Arkansas  Teacher,  published  at  Russellville,  under  the 
editorship  of  Principal  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  the  Russellville  public  schools.  Of  duo- 
decimo size  only  in  the  first  6  numbers,  it  was  enlarged  to  quarto  size  in  the  seventh, 
and  promises,  if  continued,  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Until  1881-82  the  high  schools  for  white  and  for  colored  pupils  at  Little  Rock  formed 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  only  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State.  Greater  educa- 
tional enthusiasm  in  that  year  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  Russellville, 
Lonoke,  Fort  Smith,  and  elsewhere,  while  another  was  projected  at  Hot  Springs. 
Reports  sufficiently  full  to  determine  the  character  and  standard  of  these  latter  ad- 
ditions are  wanting. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
of  colleges^  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  such 
statistics  for  the  State,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Six  universities  and  colleges,  all  open  to  both  sexes,  report  for  1883-84,  viz :  Ar- 
kansas College,  Batesville ;  Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro' ;  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, Fayetteville ;  and  St.  John's  College,  Philander  Smith  College,  and  Little 
Rock  University,  all  three  at  Little  Rock.  Judson  University,  Judsonia,  has  not 
been  in  operation  since  1882,  and  St.  John's  College  is  said  to  have  been  also  sus- 
pended siuce  its  last  report.  Its  real  estate  had  been  in  litigation  and  continued  to 
be  when  last  heard  from,  August,  1884. 

Little  Book  University,  chartered  in  June,  1883,  had  15  collegiate  students  in  attend- 
ance during  its  first  year,  ending  at  that  date.  Its  curriculum  embraces  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  with  colleges  of  medicine,  law,  music,  and  modem  lan- 
guages, the  college  of  medicine  being  for  the  present  represented  by  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University.  Its  college  building,  going  up  in 
1883-'84,  was  to  cost  $30,000,  of  which  $15,000  were  to  come  from  citizens  of  Little 
Rock. 

Philander  Smith  College,  for  colored  youth,  hitherto  reported  among  schools  for  sec- 
ondary instruction,  has  a  collegiate  department,  with  the  usual  4-year  course  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  which  2  students  were  enrolled  during  1683-'84.  Its 
other  departments  were  primary,  preparatory,  theological,  and  musical.    The  college 
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edifice,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  by  Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
will  accommodate  about  40  boarding  and  '200  day  pupils.  Mrs.  Smith  also  gave  $1,000 
towards  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  college  industrial  homo,  in  which  the  young 
women  are  to  be  trained  in  household  arts  and  industries.  The  building  was  nearly 
completed  in  January,  1884. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  as  last  reported,  presents  8  regular  courses  of 
study,  the  classical,  Latin  letters,  modern  languages,  English,  scientific,  civil  engi- 
neering, mining  engineering,  and  agricultural,  the  normal  course  having  been 
dropped.  There  are  also  departments  in  music  and  art,  the  course  in  the  former  com- 
prising usually  4  years.  The  property  of  the  university  (including  the  proceeds  of 
the  congressional  land  grant,  bonds  of  Washington  County  and  of  the  town  of  Fa- 
vetteville,  State  appropriations,  and  the  university  farm  and  lands)  amounts  in  all 
to  $300,000. 

The  remaining  colleges  continue  to  furnish  instruction  as  reported  the  preceding 
year,  all  presenting  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  three  of  them,  Arkansas  and  St. 
John's  Colleges  and  the  State  University,  adding  scientific,  and  most  of  tbem  giving 
some  instruction  in  modern  languages,  music,  and  art. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Arkansas  College,  Batesville,  has  a  "practical  business  course,"  embracing  1  an- 
cient language  and  1  modern,  besides  English,  with  history,  geography,  physiology, 
chemistry,  higher  arithmetic,  and  mathematics ;  also,  moral  science,  political  econo- 
my, book-keeping,  and  business  forms:  for  this  it  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.  Another  course,  combining  classical,  mathematical,  ana  scientific  studies, 
but  admitting  of  a  substitution  of  French  or  German  for  higher  mathematics,  bears  a 
" scientific"  title,  but  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  b. 

St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  gives  the  degree  of  B.  s.  to  students  that  stand  an* 
approved  written  examination  in  the  studies  of  its  schools  of  English,  physical  science, 
ana  mathematics,  without  reference  to  length  of  course. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  more  fully  than  either  of  the 
above  named,  presents  a  fair  scientific  training  (1)  in  a  general  scientific  course,  (2) 
in  a  civil  engineering  course,  (3)  in  a  mining  engineering,  and  (4)  in  an  agricultural 
course,  each  well  arranged  and  covering  4  years.  The  degrees  given  correspond  with 
the  courses  pursued. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology. — Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock  (Methodist  Episcopal),  has  insti- 
tuted a  theological  coarse,  meant  to  be  prepared  for  by  a  preceding  collegiate  one. 
The  length  of  this  course  is  not  definitely  given,  but  will  probably  be  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  preparation  of  the  students  that  enter  it. 

Little  Rock  University,  of  the  same  church,  proposes  to  institute  such  a  coarse  as 
won  as  an  endowment  can  be  secured  for  it. 

Law. — A  college  of  law  connected  with  Little  Rock  University  was  organized  in  1883, 
and  began  its  instruction  in  October  of  that  year,  with  a  faculty  of  11  professors  and 
lecturers,  besides  the  president.  Its  course  is  of  2  years,  with  a  5-month  term  each 
year. 

Medicine. — The  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  organized 
in  1879  at  Little  Rock,  requires  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years  of  study,  with  at- 
tendance on  2  annual  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks  each  and  the  passage  of  an  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  of  study  at  the  close.  Faculty,  8  professors,  a  demonstrator,  and 
7  lecturers.  Matriculates  of  1882-'83,  32 ;  of  1883  -84, 28 ;  graduates  in  the  former  year, 
4;  in  the  latter,  13. 

Graduation  at  this  or  any  other  reputable  medical  school  does  not,  since  1881,  in- 
sure admission  to  medical  or  surgical  practice  in  this  State.  To  gain  such  admission 
there  must  be  also  the  passage  ot  an  examination  before  a  board  of  3  medical  exami- 
ners in  the  county  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  practise,  or,  failing  of  success  in 
this,  the  passage  "of  a  like  examination  before  a  State  board  of  5  examiners  and  then 
*  registration  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  has  for  its  object  the  free  education 
of  children  in  the  8tate  who  are  too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  common  schools.  No 
charge  is  made  to  such  for  board,  books,  or  tuition.  The  age  for  admission  is  9  years ; 
the  ordinary  limit  of  coutinuance,  7  sessions  of  9  months  each.  The  buildings  are 
■aid  to  be  pood  and  the  grounds  ample.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught, 
*ith  such  industries  as  printing,  shoemaking,  and  agriculture  for  the  boys  and  house- 
keeping and  dressmaking  for  the  girls.    The  instruction  given  is  oral  for  such  aa  can 
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practise  it;  manual  for  the  others.     Instructors  in  18e3-'64,  5,  besides  a  principal, 
matron,  foreman  of  printing  office,  and  foreman  of  shoe  shop  ;  pupils,  94,  of  whom  51 
were  males  and  43  females. 
At  the  date  of  the  report  6  years  had  been  completed  without  a  death  in  the  school. 

INSTRUCTION   OF  THE   BLIND. 

At  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  blind  of  either  sex  receive  from 
the  State  a  training  in  English  school  studies,  us  well  as  in  music  and  handicrafts. 
Under  6  teachers  in  188*2-'83  there  were  40  pupils.  Besides  ordinary  school  studies, 
instruction  was  given  in  mattress  making,  broom  making,  cane  seating,  upholstering, 
and  piano  tuning  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  girls  hand  and  machine  sowing,  crocheting, 
housework,  &c.     Valuation  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $20,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ARKANSAS  STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,    1883. 

Of  the  sixteenth  meeting  of  this  body,  in  1883,  there  is  only  a  brief  record,  which 
shows  that  it  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  June  *27-29,  and  that  the  first  important  topio 
discussed  was  the  sufficiency  for  schools  of  the  5-mill  tax.  to  which  districts  have  been 
limited  since  1874.  The  insufficiency  of  that  tax,  as  an  addition  to  the  State  distribu- 
table fuiid,  was  so  generally  agreed  upon  that  a  resolution  was  passed  to  appeal  to 
the  general  assembly  for  a  law  that  would  enable  districts  to  tax  tnemselves  more  ade- 
quately for  the  employment  of  good  teachers  and  the  more  efficient  carrying  on  of 
schools.  A  paper  by  Professor  Russell  on  "  Normal  schools  "  subsequently  enunciated 
the  idea  that  "  finances  do  not  make  schools,  that  school-honses  do  not  make  them, 
but  that  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  State  would 
have  good  schools,  it  must  undertake  more  efficiently  and  explicitly  the  preparation 
of  good  teachers  for  State  school  work."  Prof.  G.  A.  Hayes  spoke  of  the  advisability 
of  setting  aside  a  few  minutes  daily  in  the  schools  for  brief  and  simple  presentation, 
of  elementary  studies  in  physical  sciences,  with  the  aid  of  collections  of  natural  oh- 
jects,  such  as  seeds,  plants,  and  geological  specimens.  Professor  Harney  seconded  the 
proposition,  on  the  ground  that  studies  of  this  kind  were  better  fitted  to  develop  a 
child's  mind  than  many  others  now  commonly  taught.  Professor  Conrad  urged  the 
development  of  physical  strength  in  pupils  by  shortening  the  hours  spent  over  books 
and  giving  more  time  to  athletic  exercises,  as  otherwise  the  overcultivation  of  the 
mental  faculties  would  result  in  a  fragile  bodily  mechanism,  unfit  for  the  rough  work 
of  the  world. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,    1884. 

The  seventeenth  session  of  tAie  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Baptist  church,  Morrillton,  June  18-20, 1884,  with  89  enrolled  members  additional  to 
preceding  ones,  and  is  said  to  have  been  throughout  not  only  harmonious  but  even 
enthusiastic.  The  governor  of  the  State  and  the  State  superintendent  were  among 
those  present.  An  address  of  welcome  by  Col.  C.  B.  Henry,  of  Morrillton,  suggested  a 
movement  towards  such  changes  in  the  school  laws  as  might  seenre  the  attendance  of 
teachers  upon  institutes  aud  make  the  limit  of  the  State  tax  for  its  schools  5  mills  in- 
stead of  2 ;  but  as  this  last  was  accompanied  with  a  proposition  to  do  away  with  the 
district  tax,  which  may  be  of  that  amount,  but  little  good  could  come  from  such  a 
change.  State  Superintendent  Thompson  then  suggested  also  some  changes  in  the 
school  law,  the  character  of  which  is  not  stated  in  the  only  report  received.  These 
suggestions  were  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee  on  school  legislation,  and  be- 
fore adjournment  four  members  of  the  association  were  associated  with  the  superin- 
tendent to  present  to  the  legislature  the  ideas  of  the  meeting  as  to  changes  needed  in 
the  school  law  to  make  it  more  effective.  Other  topics  presented  were  the  need  of 
special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  the  need  of  normal  schools  to  give  such 
preparation  ;  the  development  of  character  and  physique  more  important  than  rapid 
development  of  mind  ;  but  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  association  was  given  to  mu- 
sical exercises  that  very  little  real  business  appears  to  have  been  transacted. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Little  Rock. 

[Term,  October,  1682,  to  October,  1884.] 
Mr.  Thompson  has  been  reelected  for  another  term. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1     ■— —^y^— 
POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-17) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth 

Average  number  belonging 

Fer  cent,  of  this  to  school  youth 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

children  of  school  age. 
Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 

to  enrolment. 
Attending  private  or  chnrch  schools.. 
Total  in  private  and  public  schools.. . 
Attended  no  school , 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts , 

Number  with  good  accommodations . . 

Number  with  sufficient  grounds 

Number  with  well  ventilated  build- 
ings. 

Number  with  good  furniture 

Number  with  sufficient  apparatus 

Number  of  grammar  schools 

Number  of  primary  schools 

Whole  number  of  these  grades 

Number  of  higher  grade , 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

School-houses  built  in  the  year 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  holding  life  diplomas ...... 

Teachers  with  educational  diplomas. 
Teachers  with  first  grade  county  cer- 
tificates. 

Teachers  with  second  grade 

Trachem  graduated  from  normal 
schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers 

Estimated  value  of  State  school  prop- 
erty. 

AuiUble  principal  of  State  school 
fund. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching . 

Average  pay  of  women  teaching 


i882-'83. 


222,846 
174,611 

78.35 
122, 251 

54.94 
112, 594 

50.52 

64.47 

15, 957 

190, 568 

49,537 


2,379 
2,183 
2, 272 
2,261 

1,550 

i,iyr> 

1, 191 

1,971 

3,102 

70 

3. 2*2 

304 

141 


1,114 
2,8i0 

3,  a«i 

793 

671 

2,242 

1,225 
582 


1883-*84. 


$3, 312, 215 
2,511,078 
7, 406, 915 


79  30 
64  95 


235, 672 
179, 801 

70.29 
126, 133 

53.54 
124,714 

52.92 

69.09 

17, 953 

197, 754 

53, 552 


2, 

2, 

o 

*»» 
o 


1. 
1, 
1, 

2, 
3, 

3, 


395 

128 
227 
256 

616 
340 
155 
042 
197 

6*> 
262 

90 
15^ 


1,108 
2,  i)(J4 
4, 072 
87)7 
099 
1,825 

1,345 
733 


Increase. 


$3, 3G4, 224 
2, 573, 624 
7,936,620 

1,975,900 

81  38 
65  37 


12, 826 
5,190 


3,882 

12!  1*20" 
2.40 

4.62 

1,996 
7,  lfc6 . 
4,015 


16 


66 
145 


71 
35 


;J0 


11 


Decrease. 


120 
151 


$52, 009 

62, 546 

529,705 


152  ' 

i*  ; 

28 


2  08 
42 


2.06 
1.40 


55 

45 

5 


3G 


o 


8 


417 


(From  report  of  Hon.  William  T.  Welckor,  State  superintendent  of  public  infttnw- 
tioo,  for  the  two  years  above  indicated. J 
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8TATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  progress  steady  and  encouraging  still  appears  in  the  figures  given  for  this  higblv 
favored  State.  From  18^1-'8-2  to  l6»2-'83  youth  of  school  ago  increased  by  <>.r>l(> ;  i'n 
1883-84,  by  12,84J6,  an  increase  that  was  fairly  brought  under  educational  influences, 
although  not  quite  so  well  proportionally  as  in  1882-'ti3,  as  may  be  seen  by  1  liu  lower 
percentage  both  of  youth  enrolled  and  youth  in  average  belonging;  but  average  daily 
attendance  showed  4.62  per  cent,  of  increase,  against  1.40  of  decrease  in  the  average 
belonging,  although  this  average  attendance  was  still  but  little  more  than  half  the 
number  of  school  age  in  the  former  year  and  only  2.40  per  cent,  more  thnu  this  in 
the  latter. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  general  administration  of  public  school  affairs  there  is  a  State  board  of  educaT 
tion,  composed  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  priu" 
cipalof  the  State  Normal  School,  which  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  public  schools  and  recommends  a  course  of  study  for  them.  For  local  administra- 
tion there  are  county  and  city  boards  of  education,  each  with  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  sometimes  a  deputy  superintendent;  also,  boards  of  school  trustees,  of  3 
members,  for  rural  school  districts,  each  board  having  a  clerk.  These  officers  are  all 
elective  :  the  governor,  State  and  county  superintendents,  for  4  years,  by  the  people; 
the  school  trustees,  for  3  years,  by  the  same,  with  annual  change  of  1*;  the  county 
boards,  except  the  superintendent,  by  the  county  supervisors  for  2  years,  with  annual 
change  of  2 ;  the  presiden  t  of  the  normal  school,  by  the  trustees  Of  the  school.  Women 
are  eligible  to  school  offices. 

The  State  schools  are  open  to  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  but  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds  for  them  is  on  the  basis  of  the  number  shown  by  census  to  be  5 
to  17  years  of  ago  in  each  district.1  Since  1879  schools  have  been  graded  as  primary 
and  grammar,  no  school  fuuds  going  to  any  higher  grades,  except  from  special  local 
levies.  Tbe  studies  in  them  include,  besides  ordinary  English  branches,  history  of  the 
United  States,  elements  of  physiology  and  of  book-keeping,  vocal  music,  and  industrial 
drawing.  Instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  also  to  be  given,  though  no  sectarian 
doctrine  may  be  taught.  Books  for  the  children  of  parents  not  able  to  furnish  them 
may  be  supplied  by  the  school  boards,  these  books  to  be  returned  to  the  district  school 
library  after  use.  To  secure  to  children  the  benefit  of  the  elementary  Instruction 
thus  provided  by  the  State,  all  8  to  14  years  of  age  are  required  to  attend  the  public 
schools  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  annual  session,  unless  attending  elsewhere  or  ex- 
cused for  cause.  The  minimum  session  is  6  months  of  20  days  each,  and  without  such 
a  session  none  but  newly  organized  or  suffering  districts  may  receive  State  school 
funds. 

(SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  free  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund,  which  must 
be  used  for  paying  teachers;  from  the  proceeds  of  an  anuual  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each 
voter ;  from  county  taxes,  not  to  exceed  f»0  cents  on  $100 ;  and  from  optional  district 
taxes,  not  to  be  more  than  70  cents  on  $100  for  building  or  30  cents  on  $100  for  other 
school  purposes. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  law  for  the  administration  of  city  school  systems  differs  little  in  this  State  from 
that  for  ordinary  school  districts,  except  that  in  cities  having  graded  schools  beginners 
are  to  have  the  special  advantage  of  being  taught  during  the  first  2  years  by  teachers 
that  have  had  not  less  than  4  years7  experience.  Boards  of  education  of  at  least  3  mem- 
bers are  the  usual  rule,  with  partial  annual  change.  Full  power  is  given  them  to  pur- 
chase sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  employ  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  enforce 
a  course  of  study  and  the  use  of  prescribed  text  books.  The  special  oversight  of  schools 
and  teachers  is  usually  deputed  by  each  board  to  a  superintendent,  and  for  examina- 
tion of  teachers  there  are  associated  with  him  4  other  residents  of  the  city,  2  of  whom 
must  be  experienced  teachers,  elected  by  the  city  board  of  education  and  holding  office 
for  2  years.  The  certificates  given  by  such  boards  of  examination  cover  2,  4,  and  6 
years. 

1  Mongolian  children  and  Indian  children  not  under  white  guardians  are  not  included  in  tUta  appor- 
tionment. 
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Cities. 


STATISTICS. 
1882-'33. 


Los  Angeles.. 

Oalland 

Sacramento  .. 
San  Francisco 

San  Joae* 

Stockton 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


Children*  «"«£  '    ^v*  «■  VS^IJI:  «5!* 
schools.    I    tendance. 


school  age. 


teachers. 


11,183 
34, 555 
21, 420 
233, 059 
12,507 
10,282 


4,305 
0, 215 
6,674 
58,061 
8,555 
2,474 


2,975 
7.G12 
4, 130 
40,  722 
2,587 
2,252 


1,781 

5,457 

3,057 

80,827 


1,480 


42 
131 

88 
687 

40 

80 


tare. 


$70, 690 

172,  0*7 

81,»G7 

701, 175 

47,  £68 

47,939 


1883-'84. 


Los  Angeles.. 

Oakland 

Sacramento  .. 
Sao  Francisco 

SuJoee 

Stockton 


11,183 
34,555 
21.420 
233,  f  39 
12,  5C7 
10,282 


6,091 
9,608 
7,569 


3,539 
2,498 


8,479 
7,945 
4,703 


2,826 
a2, 508 


2,186 
6,563 
8,846 


1,912 
1,560 


49 

140 

88 


45 
39 


88,841 

167, 455 

85,049 


53, 852 
55,751 


a  Includes  a  number  of  duplicate  enrolments. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


In  the  cities  of  this  State  the  general  State  rule  for  a  gradation  of  the  public  schools 
applies  with  special  emphasis.  The  prescribed  grades  are  primary  and  grammar, 
Where  childreii  qualified  for  the  latter  are  iu  the  schools ;  and  county  boards  are  re- 
quired to  provide  a  grammar  course  of  4  grades,  -with  1  year  for  each  grade,  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  scientific  department  of  the  Stato  University,  which  course  be- 
comes effective  and  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  grammar  course  if  voted  for  by 
the  qualiiied  electors.  High  schools  may  also  be  established  to  prepare  for  classical 
collegiate  study,  but  under  the  constitution  of  1879  the  entire  revenue  from  the  Stato 
school  fund  and  State  school  tax  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  as  before  stated. 

Lob  Angeles  had,  in  1882-'83, 1  primary  school  building  with  28  rooms,  1  grammar 
school  with  20,  and  1  high  with  4,  besides  9  buildings  with  mixed  grades,  the  whole 
12  affording  2,300  sittings  and  valued,  with  their  sites  and  furniture,  at  $146,000.  Its 
42  teachers  had  an  average'  attendance  of  43  pupils  to  each  teacher,  and  the  average 
annual  pay  of  teachers,  not  including  the  superintendent,  was  from  $700  to  $1,250. 

In  18fc3^'84  the  school  buildings  numbered  14,  the  sittings  2,435,  the  average  attend- 
ance to  a  teacher  45.4.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 ; 
average  annual  pay  of  teachers,  $680  to  $1,100 ;  vain:,  t  ion  of  public  school  property, 
$171,500.     Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  611. 

Oakland  in  1682-'83  increased  by  607  the  number  of  its  youth  of  school  age  and 
brought  3T.0  additional  pupils  into  its  schools.  Its  15  owned  buildings,  with  sites 
and  furniture,  were  valued  at  $381,175.  The  schools  were  graded  as  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  with  1  evening  ungraded  school,  all  apparently  well  supplied  with 
illustrative  apparatus.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  by  special  teachers.  There 
was  also  a  teacher  of  French  and  German.  A  commercial  class  was  maintained  for  a 
part  of  the  year.    Pupils  in  private  schools,  1,110. 

In  l£83-'84  the  increase  of  school  youth  was  393;  the  increase  of  enrolment,  333. 
Private  and  parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  total  attendance  of  1,500  against  the 
7.945  in  public  schools.  The  sittings  in  the  public  schools  were  6,983,  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  average  number  belonging,  although  3  more  school  buildings  were  re- 
ported. In  this  year  a  well  built  observatory,  with  an  Alvan  Clark  telescope  of  8-inch 
aperture,  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Anthony  Chabot,  was  put  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education  to  facilitate  the  study  of  astronomy  in  the  high  school,  to  interest 
the  teachers  and  citizens  in  that  study,  and  eventually  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
astronomical  science  by  accurate  and  systematic  observations.  Steps  were  also 
Taken,  under  authority  of  the  board  of  education,  to  try  the  experiment  of  introduc- 
ing elementary  instruction  iu  cookery  for  2  hours  a  week  into  the  grammar  schools, 
presumably  those  for  girls.  An  excellent  course  of  industrial  drawing  appears  in 
both  years,  that  for  1883-84  cspecialljT  presenting  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
course  of  instruction  in  this  useful  art,  reaching  from  elementary  lessons  to  architect- 
ural construction  and  to  various  forms  of  plastic  work  and  house  adornment. 

Sacrammto  in  1  £82-83,  besides  enrolling,  out  of  her  5,074  school  youth,  4,130  in  her 
public  schools,  reported  1,000  more  in  other  schools,  leaving  only  544  in  no  school.  T\\fc 
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city  schools  were  open  186  days  out  of  189  in  the  school  year  in  13  buildings,  with  83 
rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  2  for  recitation  only.  Two  rooms  were  used 
for  evening  schools,  which  had  1  malo  aud  1  female  teacher ;  pupils,  not  given. 
Special  teachers  of  penmanship,  French,  and  German  were  employed.  The  studies 
extended  up  into  high  school  grades. 

In  1683-'ti4,  with  1,895  more  school  youth,  573  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
with  again  about  1,000  in  other  schools.  The  number  of  school  buildings  remained  the 
same,  but  3  more  rooms  appear  to  have  been  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
increased  enrolment.  An  evening  class  in  drawing  is  reported,  with  2  teachers,  bnt, 
as  before,  without  note  of  the  attendance  in  it. 

San  Francisco  in  1882-83  had  greatly  overcrowded  schools,  many  classes  containing 
from  65  to  75  and  even  80  pupils,  though  the  maximum  number  allowed  by  law  was 54 
for  grammar  classes  and  60  for  primary.  Pupils  had  therefore  to  be  placed  in  spaces 
around  the  walls  and  on  the  teachers1  platforms ;  and  even 'then  there  were  many  who 
could  not  receive  even  this  poor  accommodation.  Yet,  with  such  need  of  greater  school 
room,  the  board  of  supervisors  had  cut  down  the  appropriation  for  1883-'84  to  $700,000, 
against  an  averago  of  $828,617  for  several  preceding  years,  although  for  the  year  to 
which  this  appropriation  would  apply  there  were  2,180  more  children  of  school  age 
to  he  provided  for  and  fixed  salaries  amounting  to  $690,000  to  be  paid,  with  items  for 
repairs,  furniture,  permanent  improvements,  and  other  needful  things,  amounting 
usually  to  about  $90,000  more. 

This  action,  according  to  subsequent  information,  compelled  a  partial  loss  of  vaca- 
tion salaries  in  18g$-'84,  but  did  not  result,  as  it  was  feared  it  might,  in  a  breaking 
up  of  any  other  general  arrangement  of  the  schools.  The  evening  schools,  whose 
courses  (including  commercial  and  drawing  classes,  with  others  for  foreigners  learn- 
ing English)  cover  5  grade*,  were  continued,  and  by  March,  1884,  the  enrolment  in 
them  had  exceeded  l,l>00,  while  the  average  attendance  was  over  1,200.  The  draw- 
ing taught  included  elementary,  mechanical,  and  architectural  designs.  The  normal 
class  of  the  girls'  high  school  came  through  the  year  without  a  change  of  even  one 
member  of  the  58  that  began  the  session,  all  graduating.  This  brought  up  the  num- 
ber of  such  graduates  to  479,  of  whom  130  to  135  have  oeen  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  and  180  in  other  schools,  private  and  public,  in  the  State.  An  im- 
portant movement  towards  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  the  adoption  by  the  school 
board  of  a  resolution  to  organize  Kindergarten  classes  for  all  children  5  to  6  years  of 
age.  The  overcrowding  ot  the  preceding  year  was  in  some  slight  degree  relieved  by 
the  completion,  in  August,  1883,  of  a  12-class  building,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  progress.  The  schools  are  said  to  have  closed  the  year,  after  ten  months  of  success- 
ful work,  hi  excellent  condition,  vigorous  life  having  been  infused  into  them  through 
the  active  efforts  of  intelligent  and  effective  officers,  seconded  by  many  very  useful 
teachers. 

San  Jos4  in  1882-,83  had  6  school-houses,  furnishing  accommodations  sufficient  for 
all  the  children  of  school  age,  with  the  best  furniture  and  apparatus.  During  the 
year  the  course  of  study  was  revised,  the  work  being  reduced  about  one-half  and  made 
more  definite  and  practical.  The  grades  established  are  4  primary,  3  grammar,  and 
3  high.  Music  and  drawing  are  permissible  parts  of  the  course,  but  must  be  taught, 
if  taught  at  all,  by  the  regular  teachers. 

In  188  V64  an  additional  school  building  appears,  making  7  in  all,  with  52  rooms. 
An  evening  school,  with  3  teachers,  also  appears  in  this  year,  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren that  nave  been  compelled  to  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  the  grammar 
course,  as  well  as  for  others  not  able  to  attend  during  the  day.  It  had  142  pupils  in 
ordinary  English  branches  and  in  physiology,  physics,  book-keeping,  and  industrial 
drawing.  Music  and  drawing  form  part  of  tho  course  in  the  day  schools  in  all 
grades.  Five  private  or  church  schools,  with  22  rooms  and  as  many  teachers,  enroll- 
ing about  600  pupils,  are  reported  for  this  year. 

Stockton  classes  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  grades  below  tho 
high,  by  the  latest  information,  numbered  6, 4  primary,  2  grammar.  They  wero  taught 
in  1882~'83  in  8  buildings,  valued,  with  lots,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  at 
$148,419.  The  pupils  for  the  year  were  1,766  primary,  400  grammar,  aud  86  high.  A 
special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed. 

In  1883 -'84  the  same  number  of  buildings  and  essentially  the  same  arrangements 
appear.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  8  bnildinss  is  given  as  2,094,  the  volumes  in  3 
school  libraries  as  1,488,  and  the  value  of  all  school  property  as  $159,595. 

kindergXbten. 

In  Table  III  of  the  appendix  may  be  found  a  notice  of  at  least  2  schools  at  San 
Francisco  meant  to  train  young  people  for  the  art  and  science  of  kindergartening. 
In  Table  V  may  be  found  statistics  of  Kindergarten  in  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Job6\  In  a  like  table  in  tho  report  of  the  Commissioner  preced- 
ing, a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  all  such  schools  is  presented.  San  Fraueisco  alone 
.reports  at  least  25.  As  before  stated,  Kindcrgaitcu  training  is  to  be  given  iu  1884-85 
in  convection  with  the  public  school  system  of  that  city  to  children  5  to  6  years  old. 
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PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

All  applicants  for  employment  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  must 
be  at  least  18  years  old  and  mnst  file  with  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
they  wish  to  teach  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification,  either  from  the  State  board  of 
education  or  from  a  county  or  city  examiniu^  board.  The  certificate  s  are  for  2, 4,  or 
6  years,  or  for  life,  according  to  proven  qualifications  and  experience.  Those  from 
the  State  board  are  termed  diplomas. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  California  State  Normal  ScJiool,  organized  at  San  Francisco  in  1662  and  re- 
moved  to  San  Jose"  in  1870,  offers  a  3-year  course  in  English  branches,  including  ele- 
mentary botany  and  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  vocal  music,  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  practice.  Those  wlio  complete  this  course  are  granted  diplomas,  which, 
by  legislative  enactment,  entitle  the  holders  to  a  first  grade  comity  certificate,  valid 
for  4  years.  For  lower  grade  certificates,  valid  for  2  years,  there  is  an  element- 
ary course  that  covers  only  2  years.  A  training  school  affords  an  opportunity  for 
practice  teaching  and  a  preparatory  class  is  open  for  students  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  entering  the  normal  classes.  The  State  appropriation  to  it  for  1683 
was  |R30,000.  Normal  students  in  18S2-'S3,  633,  besides  48  in  the  preparatory  class ; 
instructors  in  the  normal  department,  14 ;  in  the  preparatory  and  model  classes,  4 ; 
graduates  of  the  year,  93. 

The  Branch  StaicXormal  Schoolt  Los  Angeles,  organized  in  1882,  has  essentially  tbe 
satne  courses  and  arrangements  as  that  at  San  Jose\  The  appropriation  for  it  was 
$V*X)  for  1882-,83  and  £15,000  for  1883->84.  Students  in  normal  classes,  180  in  the  for- 
mer year,  187  in  the  latter,  under  6  instructors ;  in  the  training  school,  under  3  teach- 
ers, 165  in  1882-,83  and  210  in  1883-'84. 

OTHER  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING. 

The  1-year  normal  class  that  completes  the  training  in  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San 
Francisco  was  continued  in  1882-'83  and  1883-'84 ;  but  the  number  to  be  admitted  to 
tbe  class  on  attaining  80  per  cent,  or  more  at  graduation  from  tbe  high  school  was 
raised  in  1833  from  £6  to  60,  and  the  former  rule  of  giving  first  grade  certificates  to 
those  reaching  85  at  the  final  examination  and  second  grade  ones  to  those  reaching 
80  was  resumed.  To  stimulate  the  class  still  further,  the  first  vacancy  in  the  school 
department  of  the  city  was  ordered  to  be  offered  to  the  young  lady  that  should  carry 
off  the  highest  honors  of  the  school.    The  class  of  18S3  numbered  54 :  that  of  1884,  56. 

A  normal  course  of  3  years  appears  also  in  connection  with  the  high  school  at  Stock- 
ton. 

The  California  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  Mrs.  Kate  D.  S.  Wiggin  and  the 
Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School  of  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  both  in  San  Francisco, 
io  1382-'83  and  1883-^84  still  prepared  young  women  for  Kindergarten  work.  For  sta- 
tistics and  other  information,  see  Table  III ,  Part  2,  of  appendix. 

Tierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  retaiued  in  these  years  its  arrangements  for 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  with  special  review  of  studies  for 
examination  during  4  to  6  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  year's  session.  It  reports  24 
normal  students  in  1883-^84. 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  and  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa,  contin- 
ued also  their  normal  training,  somewhat  similar  to  that  above  noted,  the  former  at 
least  till  1883,  the  latter  at  least  till  18S2. 

A  new  normal  college  at  Auburn  (the  Sierra  Normal  College)  is  spoken  highly  of  by 
a  writer  in  The  Pacific. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  IMPROVING  TEACHERS. 

Whenever  the  number  of  school  districts  is  20  or  more  in  any  county  the  school  su- 
perintendent must  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  each  year,  preside  over  it,  and 
secure  the  attendance  of  lecturers  competent  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Each 
session  mnst  be  of  3  to  5  days.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings  on  penalty  of  report  to  tbe  county  board.  They  do  not  lose  pay  during 
Uieir  attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

TJp  to  May  1, 1883,  the  Pacific  School  Journal,  then  in  its  seventh  volume,  continued 
to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  educational  department  of  the  State  government.  At 
nut  d::tc  it  was  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  The  California  Teacher,  which  ended 
its  useful  monthly  issues  with  the  May  number  of  1884. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Since  1879  no  part  of  the  State  school  money  apportioned  on  the  basin  of  youth  5-17 
has  been  allowed  to  go  towards  the  support  of  schools  of  this  class  ;  bat  in  all  the  cities 
such  schools  continue  to  exist,  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  city  levies  for  school 
purposes.  Their  courses,  as  far  as  reported,  are  of  3  years.  Oakland  aud  Stockton 
show.  also,  business  courses,  apparently  of  a  year  each,  and  the  latter  literary  and 
scientific  courses,  as  well  as  classical,  of  3  years,  with  optional  post  graduate  studies. 
San  Francisco,  in  its  boys'  high  school,  has  an  English  course  with  numerous  elective 
studies,  such  as  French,  German,  and  Latin,  and  also  a  classical  course,  iu  which  French 
and  German  do  not  appear  to  bo  included.  In  its  girls'  high  school  Latin  is  elective, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  normal  class  beyond. 

March  4, 1884,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California  adopted  the  plan  institut- 
ed iu  1871  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  aud  now  common  in  the  Northwest,  of  ad- 
mitting to  the  university  without  examination  the  graduates  of  visited  and  approved 
high  schools  on  the  certificate  of  their  principals  that  tho  course  of  study  preliminary 
to  that  of  the  college  they  may  wish  to  enter  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  The 
Oakland  High  School,  tho  Boys'  High  School  of  San  Fraucisco,  aud  the  Berkeley  Hi^h 
School  wore  reported  in  May,  1884,  to  have  been  put  upon  tho  list  of  schools  thus  vis- 
ited and  approved. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  universities  or  colleges  in  l882-'83,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X ;  for 
summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  for  1883-'84,  presents  still  8  regular  4-year 
courses,  leading  to  corresponding  degrees,  namely,  classical,  literary,  letters  and 
political  science,  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry.  For  the 
classical  course,  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  required.  The  literary  is  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  unite  Latin  with  a  fuller  course  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  but  Greek  is  not  required.  The  course  in  letters  and  political  science  pays 
E  articular  attention  to  the  English  language  and  literature,  to  modern  languages, 
istory,  and  political  science,  bat  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  required.  For  the  other 
courses,  see  Scientific  Instruction,  further  on.  All  courses  are  open  alike  to  both 
sexes  and  are  free  to  State  students.  The  university  is  on  integral  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  State  and  aims  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  public 
schools.  A  thorough  preliminary  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  any  coarse 
prescribed,  except  (as  noted  under  Secondary  Instruction)  in  the  case  of  graduates 
from  high  schools  whose  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  a  committee  from  the  university  faculty. 

The  students  for  the  year  in  tho  colleges  of  science  and  letters  were  216,  of  whom  6 
were  in  graduate  courses,  11  students  at  large,  7  in  special  studies,  43  in  partial 
courses,  and  the  remaining  149  in  the  regular  collegiate  classes. 

Besides  the  nniversity,  11  other  institutions  claim  collegiate  rank.  The  College  of 
St.  Augustine,  Benicia,  although  reported  to  be  thorough  in  its  training  as  far  as  that 
training  goes,  comes  short  of  the  generally  recognized  collegiate  standard,  the  studies 
in  its  first  and  second  collegiate  years  being  such  as  would  be  reckoned  preparatory 
in  a  high  class  college.  Essentially  the  same  may  be  6aid  of  Pierce  Christian  College, 
College  City  ;  while  the  4  Roman  Catholic  colleges  do  not  readily  admit  of  classifica- 
tion. The  others  named  offer  substantially  4-year  classical  and  3  to  4  year  scientific 
courses,  several  having  also  English,  literary,  philosophical,  or  special  courses.  Pierce 
Christian  College,  Pacific  Methodist  College,  and  Hesperian  College  have  arrange- 
ments for  normal  training.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  have  commercial  courses, 
as  have  also  the  University  of  Southern  California,  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
Pacific  Methodist  College.  All  offer  instruction  in  music,  several  in  drawiug  and 
painting,  and  most  of  them  in  modern  languages ;  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, some  training  in  Anglo-Saxon  also. 

Washington  College  has  not  been  heard  from  for  several  years,  nor  Pacific  Metho- 
dist College  since  1&&. 

For  other  information,  including  statistics,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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«  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Instruction  was  offered  aliko  to  both  sexes  in  all  departments  of  the  University  of 
CaUliTiiia,  Pierce  Christiau  Collegej  University  of  Southern  California,  University  of 
Tiir  Pacific.  Pacific  Methodist  College,  and  Hesperian  College,  when  last  heard  from. 
Fai-itic  Methodist  had  a  special  ladies'  course  of  3  years  at  last  accounts.  Mills  Semi- 
Da  ry,  Alameda  County;  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jos6;  Santa  Rosa  Ladies' 
College,  and  Harmon  Seminary,  Berkeley,  are  especially  for  the  higher  training  of 
young  women.  For  any  others  of  this  class  reported,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ; 
or  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
&ioDei  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  California  continued  in  1882-'83  and  1883-T84  its  scientific  courses, 
each  of  4  years,  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  civil  engineering,  and  chemistry, 
all  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  All  but  the  first  of  them  continued  to  present  op- 
tional graduate  courses  beyond,  for  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer,  mining  or 
metallurgical  engineer,  civil  engineer,  and  master  of  science  or  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy. To  aid  in  the  studies  which  prepare  for  these  degrees,  every  facility  is  extended 
to  candidates  for  them  that  can  be  found  in  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  collections 
of  the  university,  which  are  steadily  growing  in  extent  and  usefulness.  The  general 
library  baa  already  over  22,000  volumes,  with  author  and  subject  catalogues  for  ref- 
erence; the  museums  contain  all  the  great  collections  of  the  various  State  surveys, 
with  others  from  private  donors;  while  the  laboratories  have  been  planned  after  care- 
ful study  of  the  best  in  America  and  Europe,  and  are  largely  increasing  their  facilities 
for  work.  The  statistics  of  attendance  have  been  already  given  under  Superior  In- 
struction. The  course  in  letters  and  political  science  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
ably broadened,  the  latter  subject  receiving  much  fuller  attention  than  in  previous 
years.  Like  the  other  courses,  it  is  of  4  years.  There  is  also  a  higher  course  in  the 
same  line,  leading  to  the  degree  of  ph.  d. 

Nine  of  the  denominational  colleges  in  the  State  offer  also  scientific  courses  of  2  to 
4  years  each.  For  the  statistics  of  attendance  on  these,  seo  Table  IX  of  the  appendix 
to  this  volume.  For  statistics  of  the  school  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mining,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  Surveying,  and  Drawing  in  San  Francisco,  see  Table  X,  Part  2. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  in  3-year  courses,  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate  course,  was 
continued  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland  (Congregational),  and  in  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Francisco  (Presbyterian).  For  students 
that  present  no  testimonials  of  collegiate  or  other  high  training,  there  is  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  both  these  seminaries.  Students  at  the  former,  6  in  1882-;83, 
under  8  professors  and  lecturers;  in  1683-'84,  8,  under  11  professors  and  lecturers. 
Graduates  of  1683. 1 ;  of  1884, 3.  The  latter  seminary,  up  to  1883,  had  had  a  total  of  44 
students  from  its  beginning  in  1871,  and  in  1883  added  3  to  the  3  remaining  from  1882, 
all  under  3  professors.  Graduates  of  1883,  2;  of  1884, 1.  Both  seminaries  have  good 
libraries;  that  at  San  Francisco  was  newly  arranged  and  classified  in  1883. 

St.  Thomas'  Theological  Seminary  for  the  Province  of  San  Francisco  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) was  opened  in  1883  at  the  mission  of  San  Jose*,  Alameda  County,  with  2  pro- 
fessors ;  number  of  students  in  1883-'84,  22. 

Less  systematic  trainiug  for  ministerial  work  was  offered,  under  "Christian "influ- 
ences, at  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  and  at  Hesperian  College,  Wood- 
land, the  instruction  being  mainly  in  biblical  literature  and  geography,  eastern 
manners  and  customs,  moral  philosophy,  evidences  of  Christianity,  &c.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  collegiate  students  looking  to  the  minis- 
try were  offered  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in  historical  and  systematic  theology  under 
Methodist  influences. 

Legal  instruction  was  continued  at  the  Hastings  College  of  Law,  San  Francisco 
(the  law  school  of  the  University  of  California),  in  a  full  3-year  course,  of  32  weeks 
each  year.  Students  for  admission  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  general  educa- 
tion and  culture ;  for  admission  to  the  middle  or  senior  year,  must  pass  other  exami- 
nations, and  then  a  final  examination  for  a  degree.  A  moot  court  has  been  established 
for  the  discussion  of  legal  questions  by  members  of  all  the  classes.  Students  of 
1883-'S4,  131,  under  2  professors,  besides  the  president  of  the  university  and  dean. 

Medical  training  of  the  "regular"  type  was  prosecuted  in  1883  and  1884  at  the 
Toland  College  ofMedicine  (ot  the  University  of  California)  and  at  the  Cooper  Medi- 
cal College,  both  in  San  Francisco.  Both  had  3-year  graded  courses ;  the  former,  of 
98  weeks  each  year  till  1884,  then  of  36  weeks ;  the  latter,  of  20  weeks  for  both  years, 
with  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  second  years  for  promotion  and  at  the 

close  of  the  third  for  graduation.    Cooper  had  also  an  examination  for  admission  ana. 
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Toland  announced  that  it  would  require  one  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1885  from 
uncertificated  candidates.  Toland  had  13  professors;  Cooper,  11,  with  4  assistant 
Tho  graduates  of  the  former  in  1883  were  11 ;  those  of  the  latter,  19.  Both  schools 
admit  women. 

The  California  Medical  College,  Oakland  (eclectic),  with  10  professors,  had  32 
matriculates  in  1883,  and  graduated  11  from  its  substantially  3-year  regular  coarse  of 
24  weeks  each  year. 

It  in  stated  in  the  Uuited  States  Medical  Investigator  that  a  new  homoeopathic 
college*  was  opened  in  San  Francisco  June  5,  1884. 

Dcnltetry  was  taught,  as  hefore,  at  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of 
California,  by  a  faculty  of  6  professors,  with  5  demonstrators  and  13  clinical  in- 
structor!*, in  a  course  that  covered  2  terms  of  9  months  each.  For  entrance  on  this 
course  there  must  be  evidence  of  a  fair  preparation,  in  a  certificate  from  some  repu- 
talrio  school  or  college  or  the  passage  of  a  preliminary  examination  in  elementary 
English,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Graduates  of  1883,  7 ;  matriculates  of  that 
year,  52. 

Pharmacy  had  still  its  representative  school  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State 
university,  with  4  professors  and  65  studonts  in  1883,  of  whom  13  graduated;  course, 
2  years,  of  23  weeks  each,  with  evidence  of  4  years'  pharmaceutical  practice.  In  1884 
there  was  instituted  a  preliminary  examination  of  all  uncertificated  candidates  for 
admission. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  California  State  Institution  for  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
had  of  these  two  classes  136  pupils  during  1882-83,  of  whom  79  were  boys  and  57  girls. 
Common  school  studies  occupied  5  hours  daily  in  the  school  days,  both  the  manual 
and  the  oral  system  of  communication  being  used  for  the  deaf.  The  training  in  in- 
dustries included  cabinet  making,  cane  seating,  mattress  making,  and  shoeinaking. 
The  instructors  were  9  (4  male  and  5  female)  for  the  deaf-mutes;  3  for  tho  blind,  with 
2  foremen  of  shops.  Admissions  of  27  mutes  and  12  blind  brought  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  for  1882-'83  and  1883-'84  up  to  175,  of  whom  23  were  graduated  or  discharged, 
leaving  152  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1884. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHINESE  YOUTH. 

At  least  28  auxiliary  associations,  with  nearly  600  members  (some  not  reporting  this 
item),  appear  to  have  worked  zealously  for  tho  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  tho  Chinese  in  this  State,  in  connection  with  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
society  has  a  home  for  Chinese  women  in  San  Francisco,  to  which,  in  the  ten  years  of 
its  existence  up  to  the  close  of  1882-'83,  there  had  been  129  women  and  girls  admitted, 
who  were  taught  religion  and  good  morals,  the  arts  of  housekeeping  the  exercise  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  in  care  of  the  sick,  the  need  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  the 
primary  branches  of  school  studies.  A  school  for  Chinese  boys,  with  20  to  30  in  at- 
tendance, was  also  sustained.  Each  of  the  auxiliary  associations  did  what  could  be 
dono  in  the  same  direction,  maintaining  8  night  schools  and  about  as  many  Sunday 
schools. 

The  above  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  done  in  this  way,  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
United  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Congregationalist.  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  all  working  more  or  less,  and  the  Congregationalists  contributing  through 
tlioir  American  Missionary  Association,  which  for  1883  reports  187  schools  for  Chinese, 
with  2,8J3  pupils,  an  average  membership  of  958,  and  an  average  attendance  for  the 
school  term  of  438. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  ORPHANS*  HOMES. 

Information  as  to  this  may  be  found  in  Table  XXII,  Part  1,  of  the  appendix,  at  least 
22  .appearing  there  for  1883,  while  for  1884  reports  come  in  too  slowly  and  too  late  for 
fair  presentation  except  in  tho  report  for  1884-,85.  All  (or  nearly  all)  these  institu- 
tions combine  some  industrial  and  educational  training  with  their  care  for  the  bodily 
wants  of  tho  children  in  their  homes. 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

Some  note  of  this  at  Oakland  may  be  found  in  a  preceding  reference  to  what  has 
been  dono  there  in  1 882-' 83  and  1883-'84  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  San 
Francisco,  in  its  evening  schools,  has  a  drawing  department  in  which  systematic  in- 
struction is  carried  through  3  grades,  elementary,  mechanical,  and  architectural,  this 
last  including  construction  of  mouldings,  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  plans  and 
elevations  from  existing  buildings,  stair  building,  coloring,  and  shading.  Of  special 
art  schools  there  are  the  California  School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  which  instructs 
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in  drawing  from  the  flat,  the  round,  tho  living  model,  from  landscapes,  cud  fron 
other  natural  objects;  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  indicates  its  object  by  its 
title ;  and  the  Art  School  of  San  Francisco,  open  to  both  sexes,  which,  besides  drawing, 
painting,  &c,  has  a  class  in  etching. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  BEFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Industrial  School  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  reports  for  1663-'?4  a 
total  enrol  men  t  of  331  inmates,  with  18  officers  and  other  employe's.  Of  the  inmates, 
14?  came  over  from  those  in  school  the  preceding  year,  149  new  ones  were  received,  13 
that  bad  been  out  on  leave  had  that  leave  revoked,  17  were  surrendered  by  parents 
uid  guardians  for  further  training,  and  5  that  had  escaped  were  captured  and  re- 
turned, making  the  total  above  given.  Of  this  number,  121  were  granted  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  in  1883-'£4,  3?  were  discharged.  10  escaped,  and  2  died,  leaving  161 
remaining  July  1,  1884 ;  average  number  through  the  year,  150.  A  great  majority  of 
tic  committals  for  tho  year  were  white  boys  and  girls,  only  2  Chinese  and  2  blacks 
coming  in.  In  the  school  department,  where  there  was  an  average  belonging  of  80 
boys  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  70,  there  is  instruction  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history.  A  milder  discipline,  with  almost  entire 
disuse  of  the  rod,  was  adopted,  with  happy  results  of  better  order  and  increased  prog- 
ress in  study.  Tho  productive  industries  engaged  in  were  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
ordinary  sewing,  and  laundry  and  garden  work,  with  farming.  Expenditure  for  the 
year,  |39,9G9. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

6TATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  held  its  seventeenth  annual  session  at  San-Fran- 
cisco December  26-28,  lt#3,  President  William  Wbito  in  the  chair.  The  Bnbject  of 
the  president's  annual  address  was  "  Popular  objections  to  tho  public  schools."  He 
met  these  briefly,  and  closed  by  saying  that  where  any  ground  existed  for  an  objec- 
tion the  fault  lay  usually  with  the  teacher  and  not  with  the  system.  A  lively  discus- 
►ion  followed  upon  the  resolution  that  "tho  principles  of  industrial  traiuing,  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  trades,  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  "  Those  who  took 
toe  negative  side  of  the  question  thought  that  the  little  knowledge  pupils  would  gain 
by  the  use  of  tools  would  not  be  commensurate  with  tho  cost  it  would  involve.  Those 
in  the  affirmative  said  tho  cost  could  be  met  by  a  little  self  denial,  that  too  many 
Lours  were  required  for  mental  work,  and  that  physical  labor  should  be  intermixed 
with  studies  for  the  sake  of  variety,  health,  and  final  usefulness.  A  paper  on  "Edu- 
cation and  crime"  was  read,  showing  by  figures  that  the  population  of  tho  prisons  in 
the  United  States  and  European  countries  represent  largely  the  illiteracy  of  the  conn- 
tries,  and  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  tho  liberally  educated  are  found  among  the 
convicts.  Tho  next  resolution  was  that  more  attention  be  given  iu  the  public  schools 
to  morals  and  manners,  by  giving  the  subject  a  place  on  the  daily  program,  with 
suitable  text  books  thereon.  After  discussion  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  affirmative 
sustained.  Mr.  C.  M.  Drake  read  a  paper  advocating  more  extensive  playgrounds, 
and  said  school  boards  would  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  school-houses  and  make 
no  provision  for  playgrounds  beyond  fencing  in  a  back  yard  and  perhaps  putting  a 
thcd  over  it. 

A  proposition  offered  to  abolish  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  science  in  the  publio 
tcbools  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "The  text  book  question/'  i.  e.,  tho  question 
*  Let  her  the  State  should  purchase  text  books  and  supply  the  schools  with  them  free 
ot  cost  to  pupils,  or  should  print  tho  books  from  manuscripts  and  plates  and  supply 
the  schools  at  cost,  or  should  leave  the  matter  as  it  at  present  is.  which  last  seems  to 
have  been  preferred.    A  resolution  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  was  presented 
ivA  discussed:  no  substantial  argument  was  advanced  for  the  negative;  and  for  the 
•  f.irmative  Hon.  A.  L.  Mann,  ex-superintendent  of  public  schools,  said  that  corporal 
i ■'.  ::i»hment  was  barbarous  and  unnecessary,  that  its  infliction  begets  nervousness 
uiil  ill  temper,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  conscience  of  a  child  could  be  reached 
by  tin:  application  of  the  rod.   Addresses  followed  on  "  Tho  sphere  of  tho  public  high 
Kliooi;"  "Why  do  we  educate,  and  to  what  extent  shall  the  State  educate  V  "The 
teaclu-is'  interest  in  the  State  university ; "  "  Spelling  reform ; "  "  Kindergarten  train- 
ing," &c.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  ( 1 )  To  lessen  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cission and  limit  the  timo  of  disputants ;  (2)  to  discourage  the  use  of  liquor  and 
tobacco;  and  (3)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  publication  of  text  books 
by  the  State  is  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  and  will,  if  attempted,  result  iu  great 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  and  expensive,  unsatisfactory  books  foz  the  schools;  after 
which  the  association  adjourned. 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

REV.   CYRUS  TAGGART  MILLS,  D.  D. 

This  gentleman,  said  to  have  done  more  for  education  in  California  than  any  other 
of  its  citizens,  was  born  in  Paris,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Massachu- 
setts; studied  for  the  ministry  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and 
in  October,  1848,  went  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  to  Ceylon,  "where  ior  five  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Batticotta 
Seminary,  having  studied  Tamul  in  advance  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  work  in 
Southern  Iodi*.  A  remarkable  success  is  said  to  have  attended  his  instructions,  but 
the  enervating  climate  broke  him  down  in  his  seventh  year  of  residence,  and  com- 
pelled a  return  to  his  native  land  for  recuperation,  which  came  only  after  four  years' 
seeking.  Then,  forbidden  to  return  to  India,  he  went,  under  the  same  auspices  as 
before,  to  the  presidency  of  Oahn  College,  near  Honolulu,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
seminary  for  education  of  the  children  of  missionaries  and  foreign  residents.  Re- 
maining there  four  years,  he  did  excellent  educational  work,  and  so  greatly  improved 
the  finances  of  the  college  as  to  set  it  on  a  fairly  self  suppprting  basis,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  But  again  the  enervation  of  a  tropical  climate  proved  too  much 
for  him,  and  in  1865,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  AtkinB  (afterwards  Mrs.  Mary  Atkins 
Lynch),  he  went  to  California,  purchased  the  Benicia  Seminary,  which  had  been  Miss 
Atkins's  school,  and  for  seven  years  did  good  work  there  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  in  a  high  school  and  collegiate  course ;  then  removed  the  school  to  a  charming 
site  in  Alameda  County;  secured  grounds  containing  85  acres;  planted  these  grounds 
with  abundance  of  shade  trees,  and  by  1871  had  an  excellent  and  spacious  new  build- 
frig  for  the  school  in  the  midst  of  these  now  beautiful  surroundings.  He  meant  the 
title  of  it  to  be  "Alderwood,"  but  architects  and  friends  insisted  on  the  title  of  "  Mills 
Seminary/'  in  honor  of  his  thorough  renovation  of  it.  He  eventually  deeded  the 
seminary  to  the  State  as  a  permanent  institution  of  high  order  for  the  educational 
and  Christian  training  of  the  sex  for  whom  it.  was  designed,  and  it  now  stands  as  the 
monument  of  himself  and  his  devoted  wife,  its  property  and  buildings  valued  at  nearly 
|300,000,  with  scholarships  of  $20,000  for  the  benefit  of  gifted  young  women  without 
the  necessary  means  for  thorough  study,  all,  or  nearly  all,  secured  liy  him  and  Mrs. 
Mills.  His  death,  calm  and  peaceful,  though  preceded  by  much  pain,  came  April  20, 
1884,  at  his  beloved  seminary,  as  the  result  of  disease  contracted  in  his  laborious  mis- 
sionary years. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  T.  Wslcxxr,  State  iuperinUndent  of  public  imtruetion,  tiacrammta. 

[Term,  January  8, 1888,  to  January  3, 1887.] 
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COLORADO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1 


8CIIOOLPOPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Ku  rolled  in  graded  State  schools 

Unrolled  in  ungraded  State  schools... 

Whole  number  thus  enrolled 

Average   daily  attendance  in  State 

bchools. 
Percent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

school  youth. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  district*  reported 

School-houses  in  these  districts  ...... 

Sittings  in  such  school-houses 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHERS. 

Ken  teaching  in  graded  State  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  such  schools 

Men  teaching  ungraded  State  schools. 
Women    teaching    ungraded    State 

schools. 
Whole  number  employed  in  the  year. 
Whole  number  employed  at  one  time. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

Valuation  of  State  school  property 

Amount  of  available  State  school  fund. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  ingraded 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
graded  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  un- 
graded schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in  un- 
graded schools. 

General  average  pay  of  men  a  month . . 

General  average  pay  of  women  a  month 


i882-'83. 


53,436 
20, 930 
15, 514 
36,444 
23,008 

68.21 
63.13 

43.25 


552 

459 

30,434 

6,096 

120 


51 
295 
233 
454 

1,033 
860 


$752, 161 

1,551,080 

103,609 

109  89 

68  45 

51  23 

50  91 

61  76 
57  62 


1883-'84. 


56, 242 
22, 131 
15,741 
37, 872 
23,307 

67.34 
61.54 

41.44 


604 


{ 


35,662 

6,387 

al74 

MOO 


66 
347 
262 

448 

1,123 
946 


$809,898 

1,676,130 

114,220 

110  15 

66  41 

51  30 
41  35 

63  15 

52  29 


Increase. 


2.816 
1,201 

227 
1,428 

299 


52 

66 

5,228 

291 


Decrease. 


15 
52 
29 


90 
86 


$57, 737 

125,050 

10,611 

26 


07 


1  39 


0.87 
1.59 

1.81 


6 


$2  04 


9  56 


553 


a  Time  graded  school*  were  taught. 


b  Time  ungraded  schools  were  taught. 


(From  written  returns  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuok,  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  in  advance  of  printed  report.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  far  a3  can  be  determined  from  the  preceding  figures,  ihc  educational  status  of 
the  State  shows  a  slight  decline.  School  districts  were,  indeed,  more  numerous  by 
52,  school -houses  by  (iG,  the  sittings  in  these  by  5,228,  with  larger  expenditure  for  sap- 
port  of  schools  to  meet  a  considerable  increase  in  youth  of  school  ago,  while  enough 
teachers  were  employed  with  fairer  wages  on  the  part  of  men.  Still  there  was  not 
ml y  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  enrolment  to  school  youth,  bnt  also  more  consid- 
erable decreases  in  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  enrolment  and  to  youth  of 
school  age. 

The  reports  from  county  superintendents  show,  however,  that  in  most  cases  and  in 
tii  i  y  things  there  has  been  a  fair  average  of  good  school  work;  that  teachers  have 
on  the  whole  been  as  well  prepared  and  useful  as  could  be  expected  in  a  region  where 
:al  training  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  that  directors  of  school  districts,  although 
ofu'u  inexperienced,  have  considerably  increased  the  school  accommodations  and 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  do  this  still  more  another  year;  that  in  some  schools  the 
latest  methods  and  text  books  were  in  use;  that  one  county,  m  which  are  a  large  per 
cent,  of  Mexi (.::i  school  children,  has  succeeded  in  awakening  among  the  parents  of 
these  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  youth ;  that  another,  emerging  from  the  chaos 
of  a  floating  population,  has  adopted  a  uuiform  system  of  text  books,  still  another 
proposing  to  do  the  same ;  while  one  county  has  held  a  teachers'  institute,  a  rare 
thing  because  of  the  wide  spaces  to  be  traversed,  with  small  means  and  few  facilities. 

ADMIN  ISTRATION. 

For  the  management  of  public  school  affairs  there  are  the  following  officers:  (l)a 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  supervise  and  make  report  of  the  whole 
school  system ;  (2)  a  Sta* e  board  of  education,  of  which  he  is  president,  to  make  rales 
and  regulations  for  the  due  conduct  of  public  schools  and  to  issue  State  diplomas  to 
teachers  of  proven  scholarship  and  culture ;  (3)  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
each  county,  to  examine  teachers  for  the  county,  visit  and  supervise  the  schools  in  it, 
report  their  statistics  and  condition  to  the  Stato  superintendent  annually,  and  appor- 
tion school  moneys  to  the  district  boards;  (4)  boards  of  directors  of  school  districts, 
those  of  first  class  districts  to  be  of  6  members  and  those  of  the  second  and  third  class 
of  3  members,  in  each  case  with  annual  change  of  one-third.  These  officers  are  all 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State,  county,  or  district  which  they  represent,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  district  boards,  serve  for  2-year  terms;  in  those  boards,  for  1,  2,  and 
3  year  terms  at  first,  but  after  the  third  year  all  for  3-year  terms.  Women  are  eligible 
to  these  district  boards  and  may  vote  at  elections  for  them. 

The  schools  of  the  State  system  are  free  to  all  persons  6  to  21  years  old  shown  by 
an  annual  census  to  be  residents  in  the  districts  where  they  are  in  operation. 
No  one  may  be  debarred  from  attendance  on  them  or  be  subjected  to  special  clas- 
sification because  of  race  or  color.  Schools  must  be  kept  in  session  at  least  sixty  days 
each  year  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  State  school  funds.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
each  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  are  determined  by  the  several  district  boards. 
Sectarian  instruction  in  them  is  forbidden,  but  a  fair  training  in  good  morals  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  requirement  that  the  teachers  for  them  shall  be  of  good  and  even  of 
unexceptionable  moral  character.  Gradation  of  studies  is  provided  for  up  to  those  of 
high  schools,  which  are  connected  with  the  State  university. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  means  for  support  of  public  schools  come  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school 
fund,  of  a  county  school  tax  of  2  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar,  of  optional  district  taxes, 
and  of  the  receipts  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  these  last  going  to  the  dis- 
tricts or  counties  in  which  they  have  been  incurred.  The  State  and  county  funds 
thus  raised  are  distributed  to  the  several  school  districts  according  to  the  children  of 
school  age  shown  by  the  annual  census. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Amendments  to  the  school  law  which  took  effect  May  27. 1883,  made  once  a  quarter 
the  minimum  of  requirement  as  to  a  county  superintendent's  visitation  of  the  schools, 
instead  of  the  whole  requirement;  allowed  him  to  revoke  certificates  of  any  grade  for 
immorality,  incompetency,  or  other  just  cause;  forbade  the  granting  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates by  him  without  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  them ;  required  him  to  retain  for  6  months  the  written  answers  of  these  candidates, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  board  of  education ;  called  for  an  account,  on  or  be- 
fore September  5  each  year,  from  each  county  treasurer  to  the  county  superintendent 
and  to  each  district  secretary,  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  of  school  funds  in  the 
year  preceding ;  permitted  district  school  boards  of  the  first  class  to  examine  teachers 
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to  fill  vacancies  in  their  schools  without  waiting  for  an  examination  and  certificate 
from  the  connty  superintendent;  made  a  license  to  snch  teachers  from  such  district 
boards  an  evidence  of  claim  for  pay;  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  appeals  from  connty 
superintendents'  decisious  to  the  State  hoard  of  education;  and  made  other  less  im- 
portant changes  looking  towards  perfection  of  the  law. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

In  thia  State  school  districts  with  more  than  1. 000  children  of  school  ago  are  de- 
nominated districts  of  the  first  class  and  elect  at  the  outset  2  directors  for  3  ye;irs,  2 
for  2  years,  and  2  for  1  year,  annually  thereafter  2  for  3  yours,  making  a  yearly  chai.^o 
of  one-third.  Those  first  class  school  directors,  at  thelirst  meeting  afcer  their  elec- 
tion, choose  a  president  from  their  own  number;  a  secretary,  who  may  he  of  it ;  and 
a  treasurer  from  outside  the  hoard,  each  for  a  year's  service  or  until  his  successor 
is  fleeted  and  has  qualified.  The  treasurer  is  required  to  give  hond  in  double  the 
imoant  of  money  liable  to  come  into  his  hands  The  others  take  oath  to  perform 
their  duties  faithfully.  Each  board  is  given  power  to  make  necessary  by-laws  tor  its 
ov:i  government  and  the  government  of  the  public  schools.  Each  of  the  2  boards  of 
taw  class  has  a  superintendent  for  its  schools. 

STATISTICS. 

1882-'83. 


Cities. 


Dearer.. 
LniItIDV 


Population,'  ni-iMwM,  _ J  Enrolment  Average 


census  of 
1880. 


85,629 
14, 8J0 


school  a^e. 


2,075 


in  public 
schools. 


daily    at- 
tendance 


Number  of 
teachers. 


5,743 
1,736 


3,765 
1,550 


87 
27 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$105, 023 
23,883 


1883-84. 

35,f20 

6,028 
1,712 

4,007 
943 

187,339 

UftKlIlft  .  .  .    ..*    r 

14,820  1 

2,067 

29 

49, 801 

Denver  reported  14  school  buildings  for  1882-'83,  all  finely  constructed,  well  venti- 
lated and  furnished.  Theae  afforded  ample  room  for  all  children  of  school  age.  The 
Whittier  school  building,  erected  in  the  year  1883,  contains  12  rooms  for  study  and  1 
for  recitation  only.  The  general  4-year  course  of  the  high  school  includes  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  Latin  or  German,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  The  classical  course 
aJeo  covers  4  years  and  includes  Greek  and  Latin,  with  French  as  an  optional  study. 
This  classical  course,  like  the  scientific  department  of  the  general  course,  is  intended 
to  fit  students  for  the  State  University  and  for  college.  Below  the  high  school  are 
8  grades,  making  tho  full  school  courso  12  years.  After  the  third  grade  German  is 
optional,  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  it  being  committed  to  a  German  teacher, 
with  2  assistants.  Regular  teachers  of  proven  competency  may  give  instruction  in  it 
and  receive  extra  compensation. 

LeadtiUe  school  property  in  1882-83  consisted  of  4  buildings,  valued  at  $155,100, 
accommodating  22  schools,  which  contained  2,300  sittings  for  study.  The  city  school 
system  provides  for  2  primary,  4  intermediate,  3  grammar,  and  4  high  school  grades. 
The  school  year  consists  of  3  terms,  aggregating  9  months.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  high  school  includes  the  higher  English  branches,  with  astronomy,  botany,  French 
history,  and  German  or  Latin.    Private  and  church  schools  had  about  100  pupils. 

In  1883~'84  the  valuation  of  school  property  remained  the  same  and  enrolment  and 
average  attendance  fell  off,  the  latter  considerably  ;  while  the  estimated  number  in 
private  and  church  schools  was  more  than  doubled,  although  expenditure  for  publio 
schools  and  accommodations  in  them  had  increased  by  $25,418. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  district  board  may  employ  any  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  unless  such  person  have  a  license  to  teach,  issued  by  the  proper  dis- 
trict, county,  or  State  authority  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  employment.  Such 
licenses  have  been  granted  since  May  27,  1883,  by  boards  of  districts  with  more  thau 
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1,000  school  children  to  teachers  that  have  been  examined  by  the  hoards  with  a  view 
to  tilling  vacancies;  during  the  continuance  of  the  teacher  iu  the  district  where  the 
examination  was  made  the.se  supercede  the  requirement  of  a  county  superintendent's 
license.  In  all  other  cases  there  must  be  a  certificate,  from  the  superintendent  of 
pehools  iu  the  county  where  the  applicant  desires  to  teach  or  a  diploma  from  the  State 
hoard  of  education,  the  former  being  good  for  6  months,  a  year,  or  *2  years,  the  latter 
during  the  lifetime  or  good  behavior  of  tho  holder.  ISoth  are  to  be  based  on  opeu 
and  full  examination. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Normal  instruction  was  given  iu  1882-'83  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  a  3- year 
course,  which  appears  to  have  been  since  lengthened  to  4  years,  aud  even  5.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  ranst  declare  their  intention  to  become  teachers  and  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  commou  school  studies.  The  English  branches  are  taught,  in- 
cluding anatomy  and  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  course  is  now 
apparently  a  very  thorough  oue,  going  into  the  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  the 
history,  of  education,  mental  science,  school  economy,  and  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, general  and  special. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  when  last  heard  from,  in  1883,  offered  4  years 
of  training  iu  common  school,  bi^si  school,  and  collegiate  studies,  with  the  addition 
of  the  history  aud  philosophy  ot  education,  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, 
school  organization  and  government,  and  school  law  for  6uch  students  as  intend  to 
teach. 

The  Unircrsitif  of  Denver  offered  in  1882-,83  and  1883-'84  a  special  course  of  1  year 
for  those  wishiug  to  tit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  course 
embraced  methods  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  geography,  aud  in  history,  with  school 
management,  art  of  teaching,  and  oral  methods. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

There  is  a  law  for  holding  one  of  these  temporary  normal  schools  in  any  county 
when  reasonable  assurance  of  tho  attendance  of  25  teachers  shall  be  giveu  by  the 
county  superintendent  to  the  State  superintendent,  such  institutes  to  continue  in 
session  for  not  less  than  'J  weeks  of  5  days  each  and  to  be  aided  by  $100  annually,  in 
each  case,  from  the  State  treasury;  but,  from  tho  great  size  of  counties,  the  small 
number  of  teachers  in  most  of  them,  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for* transportation  aud 
accommodation,  comparatively  few  nave  been  hold. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  are  provided  for  as  parts  of  tho  State  system*  and  are  found  in 
the  cities  of  Denver.  Golden,  aud  Leadville,  Denver  having  3  courses  of  4  years  each, 
general,  classical,  and  scientific ;  Golden,  one  of  3  years ;  and  Leadville,  a  4-year  course 
in  English  studies  and  another  iu  Latin.  Pueblo  High  School  graduated  9  pupils  in 
1884,  they  being  the  first  graduates  from  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  An  impos- 
ing and  thoroughly  convenient  high  school  building  was  erected  during  the  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  busiuess  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  following,  aud  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder  (non-sectarian),  is  governed  by  a  board  of  G 
regents  elected  by  the  people,  with  an  annual  change  of  2.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  and  is  free  to  State  students  of  either  sex.  The  institution  presents 
full  3-year  preparatory  courses,  leading  to  collegiate,  classical,  scientific,  aud 
Latin-scientific  courses' of  4  years  each;  also,  a  2  -year  normal  course.  Special  stu- 
dents, not  candidates  for  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  A 
school  of  medicine  has  been  established  since  the  last  report.  Tho  statistics  of  the 
years  l882-?83  and  1*KV84  show  a  total  attendance  in  that  time  of  145,  of  whom  13 
were  in  collegiate  studies,  100  in  preparatory,  31  in  normal,  besides  whom  appear  17 
special  and  2  medical  students,  showing  that  several  must  have  been  counted  twice. 
The  average  attendance  is  given  as  69  in  188;}-,83  and  80  iu  1883-'84. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs  (Congregational;,  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  studies 
received  from  it,  presented  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal  courses,  each  of  4 
jears  and  of  fair  standard.     Graduates  of  its  preparatory  school  were  to  be  ad- 
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mi t ted  without  examination,  and  so  were  graduates  of  the  Denver  High  School  on 
agreeing  to  tako  such  studies  a*  might  he  prescribed  by  the  faculty,  (irnduutcb  ol' 
other  secondary  schools  were  offered,  "  for  the  present,''  admission  oil  1  i k « •  terms  upon 
presentation  of  certificates  of  graduation  from  secondary  schools,  which  would  enable 
them  to  enter  colleges  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  places  of  residence  in  the  Missis 
sippi  Valley  or  at  the  East.  All  its  courses  arc  open  to  both  sexes.  Statistics  for  Into 
years  are  wanting. 

The  University  of  Denrer,  Denver  (Methodist  Episcopal),  presents  a  schedule  of  pre- 
paratory, classical,  collegiate,  scientific,  and  mining  engineering  courses  of  4  years 
each,  with  special  courses  in  music,  Hue  arts,  business,  normal,  and  medical  studies. 
Like  the  State  University  and  Colorado  College  it  admits  both  sexes,  and  goes  so  far 
in  its  liberality  in  this  respect  as  to  accept  for  instruction  pupils  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  instruction,  calling  this  department  of  its  work  (which  is  designated  by  tho  title  of 
Colorado  Seminary)  "junior  preparatory."  At  tho  close  of  the  school  year  1883-'84 
collegiate  students  numbered  76,  57  being  in  preparatory  courses,  all  under  13  in- 
structors. 

A  college  under  Presbyterian  influences,  with  outlying  normal  or  preparatory 
schools,  is  said  to  be  projected  at  Denver. — (Presbyterian  Age.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  considerably  modifying  its  arrangements,  presents 
courses  in  scientific  lines,  including  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  with  others  in  engineering,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  topographical  drawing,  and  surveying,  reserving  the  right  to  withdraw 
these  last  unless  there  be  at  least  5  applicants  for  any  one ;  Colorado  College,  six 
courses, in  chemistry,  geology,  surveying,  assaying,  mineralogy,  and  physics;  the 
University  of  Denver,  a  well-arranged  4-year  course  in  essentially  the  same  lines  as 
the  above,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  but  with  only  3  scientific  col- 
legiate students  in  1843-'64.  The  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  which  requires  for  ad- 
mission an  examination  in  the  higher  English  branches  of  study,  offers  three  regular 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  metallurgy,  each  covering  4 
years.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  assaying,  chemical  analysis,  geology,  min- 
eralogy, and  surveying.  Lectures  and  lessons  in  drawing  were  given  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies.  Students  in  regular  courses,  l£r*2-'83,  37 :  in  special  courses,  57;  at- 
tending lectures  and  drawing  classes,  33.  In  1883-'S4,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  there  were  only  46.  The  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins;  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  has  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year  leading  to 
studies  in  scientific  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology. 
A  2-year  labor  course  prepares  for  practical  mechanics,  including  the  use  of  tools,  in 
wood  and  foundry  work,  iron  and  steel  forging,  with  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
yarious  trades.  In  1882-'83  it  reported  1  post  graduate  student,  39  collegiate,  10 
special,  and  31  preparatory,  under  6  professors  and  an  instructor  in  horticulture;  iu 
1883-'d4,  36  collegiate,  16  special,  and  25  preparatory,  under  6  professors  and  an  in- 
structor in  music. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix  to  this  vol- 
ume. For  a  summary  of  such  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — No  regularly  organized  theological  seminaries  are  known  to  this 
Bureau  as  existing  in  the  State  in  1883-'64,  but  the  framework  of  such  a  seminary 
appears  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Denver,  where  the  bishop  and  3  assist- 
ants constitute  a  theological  faculty  for  the  training  of  such  students  for  the  ministry 
as  may  present  themselves.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  year  book  for  1884  there  is  men- 
tion of  5  ecclesiastical  students,  but  without  indication  of  the  place  in  which  they 
were  or  of  the  teachers  by  whom  they  were  instructed. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  University  of  Denver  in  a  3-year  course,  with  3 
courses  of  lectures,  of  24  weeks  each.  Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  English  studies  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  or  present  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  these  branches.  Medical  students  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  regular 
classes  of  the  university  free.  Professors  and  other  instructors,  16  in  18c!2-'$3,  18  iu 
lb83-,c*4.    Students  in  the  former  year,  21 ;  in  the  latter,  22. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  a  medical  department  appears  in  188;V84,  with  7 
professors  and  a  course  of  3  years  of  34  weeks  each,  to  be  admitted  to  which  tho  ap- 
plicant must  present  evidence  of  literary  qualifications,  in  a  collegiate,  degree,  ik 
high  school  diploma,  or  tho  passage  of  a 'satisfactory  written  examination.  Tho  3- 
year  coarse,  though  recommended,  is  not  obligatory  if  evidence,  of  full  qualification 
for  a  degree  sboiild  be  presented  at  the  end  of  any  collegiate  year.  A  hospital  Vot 
clinical  instruct  ion  is  provided.    Some  security  for  fall  instruction  is  found  iu  Uiu  twut 
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that  a  candidate  for  a  license  to  practise  medicine  must  pass  an  examination  before 
a  State  board  of  medical  examiners. 

Pharmaceutical  instruction. —  Tbo  medical  faculty  of  the  State  University  offer  to 
snch  as  desire  to  pract  ise  pharmacy  a  2-year  course  of  training.  It  is  not  said  whether 
there  were  any  students  in  it  in  1863-'64. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

» 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  ASD  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Colorado  Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs,  is  sustained  by  tho  State, 
and  combines  common  school  studies  with  industrial  training  in  carpentry,  printing, 
dressmak'ng,  plain  sewing,  and  general  housework.  There  were  43  deaf-mutes  m 
the  school  in  1883-134,  under  4  teachers,  but  no  report  of  any  blind  pupils  was  received 
during  the  year. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  which  had  80  inmates  bv  report  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1882,  received,  up  to  a  like  date  in  1884, 116  additional,  making  196  since  its  first 
opening.  Of  these,  123  had  been  apprenticed  or  discharged,  leaving  73  under  a  super- 
intendent, matron,  and  Unwistnnt  olliccrs,  iho  number  having  been  reduced  as  much 
as  possible, owing  to  insufficient  appropriations;  this  threatened  a  temporary  break- 
up of  the  school,  but  the  calamity  was  averted  by  prompt  aid  from  Governor  Grant  t<» 
the  amount  of  $.i0,000  on  his  personal  responsibility.  Tlio  school  has  now  about \0 
acres  of  laud,  with  four  new  brick  buildings,  began  March,  1883,  and  finished  in  tbo 
August  following,  while  several  frame  buildings  have  also  been  erected  and  others 
improved.  Education  and  industries  go  hand  in  hand  as  in  other  kindred  institu- 
tions. The  property  of  the  school  is  estimated  at  $44,505;  its  ordinary  expenses  for 
the  2  years,  at  $4 1,466 ;  extraordinary,  for  new  buildings,  laud,  furniture,  and  stock, 
at  $29,465. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORADO  STATE  TEACHERS'.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  at  Greeley,  December  26-26,  lwU, 
President  Hale  reminding  the  members  that  20  years  before  this  meeting  the  place 
where  they  were  assembled  had  been  a  camping  ground  for  Indian  lighters,  of  whom  ho 
had  been  one,  while  now  they  found  a  prosperous  city,  with  fine  churches,  good  society, 
a  noble  school  building,  and  a  most  comlortablo  aud  inviting  place  for  their  assem- 
bling. Reviewing  the  work  done  in  the  State,  ho  said  ho  bad  seeu  the  first  school 
held  in  Colorado  in  a  log  school -house ;  bad  seen  villages  change  to  cities,  and  tho  old- 
time  schools,  in  huts,  abandoned  billiard  halls,  aud  warehouses,  give  place  lo  co>tiy 
edifices  with  full  corps  of  teachers,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Now  he 
wanted  further  progress  in  checking  tho  evil  tendencies  of  a  fast  life,  reviving  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  correcting  our  imbittercd  political  contentious,  and 
fostering  correct  opinions  on  educational,  social,  aud  civil  nnestions.  Miss  Hattio  E. 
Hayes,  of  Alamosa,  then  gave  a  talk  on  "  Map  sketching  ;"  Miss  Whiting,  of  Denver, 
on  "Friday  afternoons,"  now  utilized  in  many  schools  for  special  exercises:  Miss 
Sarah  Graham,  of  Denver,  on  "The  teaching  bf  English:"  Miss  Fannie  Manly,  of 
Georgetown,  on  "The  teacher  as  a  member  of  society;"  Miss  Crablree,  of  G:\i!;y, 
com] doting  the  ladies'  list  with  what  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  class  exc; ;  i>>e 
illustrative  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  method  of  teaching  music. 

Tho  gentlemen  then  taking  tlie  floor,  Mr.  Evens  W.  Thomas,  principal  of  the 
normal  department  of  the  State  University,  showed  ** To  what  extent  the  citizen 
should  be  educated  by  the  State,"  (1)  in  broad  general  culture,  (2)  in  the  lino  of  spe- 
cial education;  F.  E.  Smith,  of  Greeley,  discussed  methods  of  teaching  German  and 
French,  analyzing  different  systems  and  giving  the  preference  to  Grimm'8  law  of  the 
mutation  of  "consonants;  Ex-  Superintendent  Cornel  I  argued  in  favor  of  "National 
aid  to  popular  education  ;"  President  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  tho  existing  sentiment  in  favor  of  industrial  training, 
and  showed  what  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  it  in  the  future.  The  spirit  of  the  mectiug 
is  said  to  have  been  excellent  throughout. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JosKFH  C.  Shattuck.  Slate  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver. 

[Term,  January  0,  18*3,  to  January  9, 1885. 1 

Then  to  bo  suooceded  by  Hon.  Leonidaa  S.  Coin  ell  elected  November  4, 1884. 

Mr.  Shattuck  occupied  the  atrprrinteiiuVnt'a  chair  for  t.tro  preceding  term*,  from  November  19. 
187U.  to  Jnnunrv  10.  18S1.  nn<l  Mr.  Cornell  was  his  auccritour  for  the  intervening  tonu,  from  January 
U,  1631,  to  Jnuuniy  i>,  UW. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


"•X" 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE, 

Children  of  srlinol  age  (4-16) 

Diffrrept  scholar*  in  public  schools. .. 

Average  attendance  in  these  schools.. 

Percent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Children  in  other  than  public  schools. . 

Number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 

Per  eent.  of  this  number  to  school 

youth. 
Children  of  school  age  in  no  school. .. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   AND  SCHOOLS. 


1882-'83. 


1883-'84.      Increase.  ■  Decrease. 


Towns  in  the  State 

8ebool  districts  in  these  towns 

Number  of  public  schools 

Departments  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  evening  schools 

School-houses  built  in  the  year 

Whole  number  of  State  school- houses. . 
Number  of  them  in  poor  condition.... 
Arerage  time"  of  school,  in  days 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  winter  State  schools. . 

Women  teaching  in  such  schools 

Men  teaching  in  summer  State  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  such  schools 

Teachers  continued  in  the  same  school. 
Teachers-serving  for  the  first  time.... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

Estimated  value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

School  district  indebtedness 

Cost  of  superintendence  of  schools 

Amount  of  available  State  school  fund. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  them . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


149, 466 

120, 437 

o78, 423 

071,328 

.  80.58 

14,fc60 

135,297 

90. 52 

20,524 


167 

1,447 

1,634 

2,735 

320 

26 

25 

1,661 

184 

178.77 


566 
2,301 

307 
2,532 
2,325 

460 


$1,813,486 
4,284,401 

859, 600 

22, 524 

2, 015, 705 

67  36 

36  52 


150,601 
123,280 
ofi0,075 


81.85 

14, 580 

137,860 

91.54 

20,199 


167 

1,447 

1,639 

2,779 

338 

23 

22 

1,657 

177 

179.55 


562 
2,347 

307 
2,596 
2,347 

485 


$1,777,277 
5, 257, 756 

1, 197, 732 
27,890 

2, 017, 159 
69  17 
37  21 


1,135 
2,843 


1.27 


2, 563 
1.02 


44 

18 


0.78 


46 


64 
22 
25 


$973,355 

338,132 

5,306 

1,454 

1  81 


a 'Winter  term. 


b  Slimmer  term. 


260 


325 


3 
3 
4 
7 


$36,209 


(Trom  annual  reports  of  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  yean  1882->83  and  188S->84. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Id  ISg-'SS  there  appears  some  retrogression  in  place  of  the  preceding  educational  ad- 
▼•nee,  for,  with  3.2/8  more  children  of  school  age,  748  fewer  were  brought  into  the 

SMic  schools  and  the  attendance  in  all  schools  was  1.20  per  centum  less  than  in 
ftJ&    Still,  average  attendance  in  the  publio  schools  was  better  and  absolute 
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attendance  in  all  schools  larger,  while  several  great  improvements  were  made  (1)  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  State  uormal  school,  (2)  of  one  for  the  normal 
school  of  the  ciiy  of  New  Haven,  and  (3)  in  beginning  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned 
high  school  at  the  State  capital,  on  broader  foundations,  with  diminished  height, 
and  with  such  fire  proofing  as  will  be  likely  to  secure  it  against  future  conflagration, 
these  3  buildings  being  admirable  in  construction  and  arrangement.  Besides  these, 
22  new  school-houses  were  completed  during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $153,2>*2.  For 
new  building*,  $327,408.32  were  expended,  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  existing 
ones,  $85,062.22.  In  14  towns  26  evening  schools  were  opened  for  such  pupils  as  could 
not  attend  during  the  day,  and  in  56  towns  853  cases  of  non-attendance  at  school  were 
investigated,  in  375  of  which  the  children  were  found  to  he  unlawfully  absent  from 
school.  All  this  indicates  a  vigorous  administration  of  school  affairs  in  at  least  the 
better  class  of  towns,  as  well  as  at  the  State  office. 

In  188:*-,84  the  in  crease  of  children  of  school  age  was  only  about  half  that  of  lS^-VS, 
yet  enrolment  in  public  schools  and  average  attendance  in  snch  schools  considerably 
advanced,  while  other  than  public  schools  lost  280  from  their  previously  reported 
pupils,  the  number  in  no  school  also  diminishing.  All  this,  with  au  increase  of  5 
id  public  schools,  of  44  in  the  departments  of  such  scboolssof  18  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools,  and  of  $973,355  in  estimated  value  of  school  property,  shows  a  very 
favorable  general  condition  for  a  year  marked  by  great  general  depression  in  business. 
The  only  drawback  of  any  consequence  is  an  increase  of  $338,132  iu  district  school 
indebtedness,  a  thing  resulting  partly  from  the  general  financial  trouble  and  partly 
from  the  simultaneous  building  of  several  large  school-houses,  which  last  will  proba- 
bly be  a  blessing  in  the  end. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  general  oversight  of  the  State  free  schools  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  6 
members,^  ex  officio  as  chief  State  officers  and  4  chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  one 
in  each  year,  for  4 -year  terms.  This  board  employs  a  secretary  of  its  own  appoint- 
ment,  delegates  to  him  most  of  its  visitorial  and  supervisory  powers,  and  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  a  clerk  for  office  dntie*.  aB  well  as  of  an  agent  to  secure  observance 
of  the  laws  for  some  schooling  of  all  children.  January  1,  18tf3,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hino 
succeeded  Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop  as  secretary. 

For  local  supervision  and  management  of  the  schools  there  are  boards  of  school  vis- 
itors, of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  in  every  town  (township);  boards  of  education,  of  6  or  9, 
in  certain  school  districts  that  represent  former  school  societies;  and  school  commit- 
tees, of  3  members,  in  each  of  the  ordinary  school  districts  into  which  most  towns  have 
been  divided.  These  bodies  are  all  elective  at  the  first  annual  school  meetings  of 
their  towns  or  districts;  are  subject  afterwards  to  change  of  one-third  at  the  succes- 
sive school  meetings:  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  mentioned,  must  appoint  at  least 
one  member  acting  school  visitor  (in  case  of  the  second,  may  do  so)  each  year,  to  make 
snre  a  visitation  of  the  schools  twice  or  more  each  year,  in  company  with  the  district 
school  committees. 

Still  further  to  seenre  an  educated  population,  the  State  requires  that  schools  shall 
be  maintained  at  least  36  weeks  yearly  in  every  school  district  that  has  110  or  more 
children  of  school  age,  at  least  30  weeks  in  districts  that  have  24  or  more  such  chil- 
dren, and  at  least  24  weeks  in  other  districts.  Only  districts  that  have  had  less  than 8 
pupils  in  average  attendance  are  excused  from  keeping  np  a  school,  and  then  the 
school  visitors  of  the  town  must  make  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  some  neighboring  school. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  for  the  education  of  its  children,  the  State,  since 
1882,  insists  that  they  shall  be  availed  of  by  at  least  all  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  during 
12  weeks  each  year  (6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive),  on  penalty  of  $5  for  each 
week  of  failure  to  attend.  To  give  further  emphasis  to  this  requirement,  manufact- 
urers and  others  are  forbidden  to  employ  children  under  14  years  of  age  without  a 
certificate  from  a  teacher  or  school  officer  that  the  prescribed  minimum  of  schooling 
has  been  had.  The  school  visitors  of  evory  town  and  the  special  agent  of  the  State 
board  of  education  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  laws  are  obeyed 
or  that  the  penalty  of  violation  of  them  is  imposed  on  those  in  fault. 

High  schools,  a  normal  sobool,  and  town  libraries  enter  into  the  State  system. 

An  instance  of  what  may  be  done  to  improve  schools  in  small  towns  and  districts 
is  presented  at  Stafford  Springs,  Tolland  County,  where  the  census  of  1880  shows  only 
2,081  inhabitants.  Here,  in  place  of  5  former  ungraded  schools,  a  system  of  4  schools 
has  been  organized  in  one  building,  centrally  located,  with  a  primary  department 
of  2  years,  an  intermediate  of  3  years,  a  grammar  department  of  3,  and  a  high  school 
of  4  years.  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  one  person,  who  acts  us  superintend- 
ent and  principal.  By  bringing  all  these  departments  into  a  cenrral  building  he  and 
his  assistant  teachers  are  enabled  to  follow  a  definite  course,  with  pupils  enough  in 
.  each  class  to  work  profitably ;  whereas,  before,  each  of  the  5  ungraded  schools  had  the 
same  ground  to  cover,  with  a  proportionately  small  number  of  pupils,  and  each 
teacher  had  also  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  classes,    The  change  is  said  to 
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have  been  brought  about  with  remarkable  smoothness,  and  after  nearly  a  year's  trial 
Is  pronounced  an  assured  success,  meeting  admirably  the  wants  of  a  small  town  and  fnr- 
niabin  g  better  and  more  systematic  teaching  at  probably  about  the  same  cost,  if  not  less. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  State  comptroller  each  February  apportions  to  such  towns  as  have  kept  their 
fcrbools  open  the  time  above  required  $1.50  for  every  child  4  to  16  years  of  age  shown 
by  the  preceding  January  census.  This  money  is  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  1±  mill  on 
$1.  Besides  this,  the  income  from  a  State  school  fund,  from  town  deposit  funds,  from 
school  society  funds,  and  such  amounts  from  each  town  treasury  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  at  the  annual  town  meet  ins  go  to  the  support  of  public  schools ;  but  the  first 
and  lust  can  only  go  to  districts  that  have  school -houses  and  outbuildings  satisfactory 
to  the  school  visitors  and  that  have  made  to  these  visitors  the  required  reports. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Among  the  new  laws  relating  to  schools  in  1884  was  one  giving  the  State  board  of 
education  power  to  examine  publicly,  in  such  branches  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
prescribe,  persons  desiring  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
in  the  State,  to  grant  such  certificates  to  those  whom  it  may  find  qualified,  and  to 
revoke  them  in  case  of  need.  The  acceptance  of  these  certificates  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
aminations previously  prescribed  by  law  is,  however,  optional  with  school  visitors 
and  boards  of  education. 

Another  act  gave  boards  of  school  visitors  power  to  include  training  in  manual  arts 
among  other  matters  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

A  third  relates  to  a  refusal  of  parents  or  guardians  to  report  to  the  enumerators 
the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  of  school  ago,  as  well  as  information  as  to  the 
•ehool  attendance  of  such  children,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  $3  for#uch  refusal. 

Others  allow  towns  to  authorize  their  school  visitors  to  employ  teachers  to  give 
instruct  ion  in  the  rudiments  aud  principles  of  vocal  and  instrumental  muBic  in  their 
several  schools,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such  teachers ;  released  the  secretaries  of 
such  boards  of  visitors  from  the  necessity  of  being  members  of  the  board  and  accom- 
panying the  members  in  their  visitation  of  the  schools;  required  school  districts 
with  100  or  more  school  children  to  maintain  schools  at  least  3(3  weeks  each  year,  and 
those  with  24  or  more  such  children  to  maintain  school  30  weeks  at  least,  and  those 
with  fewer  children  at  least  24  weeks. 

SYSTEMS  OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

OFFICERS. 

For  places  with  the  above  population  that  embrace  whole  towns,  there  are  boards 
of  visitors ;  for  others  that  were  formerly  school  society  districts,  not  coextensive 
with  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  there  are  boards  of  education ;  for 
towns  that  have  abolished  their  school  districts,  school  committees,  iu  each  case  of 
3 members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  with  an  acting  school  visitor,  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  As  lar  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  State  report,  Middletown 
aod  New  Haven  appear  to  be  the  only  cities.  Even  Hartford,  the  State  capital,  has 
a  town  system. 

STATISTICS. 
1882-'83.« 


Cities  and  towns. 


Bridgeport • 

Drobnry .. 

Greenwich..... 

Hartford 

Mwiden • 

UMdletown 

New  Britain 

Xev Haven  ........ 

J**  London. ...... . 

Wwaik 

Norwich 

Stamford 

Jafcrbury 

Windlitm  .......... 


Population, 

Children  of 

Enrolment 

Average 

census  of 

sohool  age. 

in  pnblio 

daily  at- 

1880. 

schools. 

tendance. 

29,148 

7,779 

5,681 

4,192 

11,666 

8,027 

2,387 

1,634 

11,650 

8,558 

3,033 

1,909 

7,892 

1,953 

1,404 

810 

42,551 

9,816 

7,240 

4,600 

18,340 

4,515 

3,109 

2,070 

11,732 

2,801 

2,053 

1,257 

13,979 

8,812 

1,979 

1,305 

62,882 

16,280 

12,668 

9,042 

10,537 

2,009 

1,847 

1,184 

13,956 

3,205 

2,126 

1,402 

21, 143 

5,043 

8,992 

2,730 

11,297 

2,750 

1,823 

1,111 

20,270 

5.5G3 

4,197 

2,609 

8,264 

2,067 

1,432 

747 

I 

Numberofj  Expendi- 
ture. 


$76,877 
30, 096 
89, 670 
15,  r,77 

333.  2<>3 
43, 1C3 
30. 389 
25.G15 
5260, 747 
23,  444 
20,  7K1 
60,  770 
23,  336 

103,  :as 
15,  036 


'The  statistics  of  Middletown,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury  include  those  of  one  or  more  outlying  dia- 
tfa*.   AH  above  given  are  from  the  tables  of  the  State  report  for  1882-83. 
U; return  from  New  Haven  makes  the  total  expenditure  9368,044,  including  $110,175  paid  qn  VafabV 
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STATISTICS. 

1883-'84.a 


Cities  and  towns. 


Bridgeport.. 
]  tan  bury  ... 

Derby      

(Jrecnwlch  . 

Hartford 

MorMt'n  .... 
JUi<;  die  town 
X«'W  Britain 
Now  Uavrn. 
NVw  London 
Norwalk  ... 
Norwich .... 
Stamford  ... 
Wateibury  . 
Windham  .. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


29, 148 
11.660 
11,650 

7,892 
42,  551 
18,  340 
11,  732 
13, 979 
62,882 
10,  S17 
13,950 
21,143 
11,297 
20, 270 

8,264 


Children  of 
school  age. 


8,183 
8,146 
8, 581 
1,963 

10,097 
4,8*9 
2,  037 
8,879 

16.  280 
1,950 
3,227 
4,989 
2,836 
5,674 
2,164 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


5,975 
2,487 
3,162 
1,794 
7,428 
3,486 
2,076 
2,136 
13, 320 
1,089 
2,312 
8,696 
1,971 
4,608 
1,190 


A  vcrago 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


4,434 
1,775 
2, 020 

847 
4,775 
2, 2:>8 
1,314 
1,471 
9.M9 
1,291 
1,530 
2,604 
1,174 
2, 103 

730 


Number  of 
teachers. 


106 

48 
57 
30 
162 
59 
47 
42 
4263 
40 
38 
95 
37 
72 
80 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$98,1GI 
84.  W>  > 
56.TG7 
17.471 

22\  Hi 
GI.3M 
25.017 
84.  W7 

255,  f  09 
24,  $72 
30,679 
61,  C81 
25, 1*J9 
69. 153 
20,7^6 


a  These  statistics  are  from  the  State  report  for  1883-'84,  and,  as  in  the  previous  year,  those  of  Middle- 
town,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury  include  outlying  district*. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Bridgeport,  in  1882-,83,  with  192  more  children  to  be  taught,  increased  by  201  the 
registration  in  its  public  day  schools,  by  549  the  average  membership  in  these,  by  551 
the  average  daily  attendance,  and  had  4*24  pupils  perfect  in  attendance,  an  increase 
of  87.  It  also  registered  90  pupils  in  an  evening  drawing  school,  with  much  better 
results  than  from  a  larger  number  the  year  before;  completed  and  furnished  a  high 
school  building, sai  I  to  bo  a  model  of  its  kind,  with  accommodations  for  650  pupils; 
and  employed  enough  additional  teachers  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  children — all 
with  less  expenditure  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Besides  the  pupils  in  public  schools 
there  were  566  in  private  schools,  leaving  yet  1,737  children  in  no  school. 

In  ltf83-84,  witn  404  more  children,  it  enrolled  114  additional,  had  242  additional 
in  average  attendance,  and  expended  for  its  public  schools  $21,284  more.  An  evening 
drawing  school  was  conducted  in  the  high  school  building  with  great  success. 

Danbury  iucroased  its  school  childreu  by  124,  its  public  registration  by  59,  and  its 
average  attendance  by  40,  with  less  expenditure  than  in  1831-'82.  In  private  schools 
there  were  101 ;  in  no  school,  643.  In  ldd3-,84  there  was  a  further  gain  at  all  points, 
with  larger  expenditure. 

Derby  gave  special  attention  to  training  in  ready  and  proper  use  of  language,  using 
stories  and  pictures  in  the  lower  grades  to  suggest  ideas  and  lead  to  right  expression 
of  them,  while  in  higher  grades  came  letter  writing,  bills,  receipts,  orders,  abstracts 
of  lessons,  &c,  the  result  being  that  even  scholars  10  years  old  learned  to  write  short 
letters  and  papers  said  to  be  almost  faultless  in  form,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  capi- 
talization.    In  1884  there  were  gains  at  all  points. 

Greenwich  had  35  more  children  to  provide  for  than  in  1881->82;  enrolled  77  fewer; 
slightly  increased  the  average  attendance;  rebuilt  and  removed  an  old  and  poor  school 
building,  placing  it  nearer  to  most  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  ex- 
pended in  this  and  other  improvements  |8,97D  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Chil- 
dren in  its  private  schools,  210;  in  no  school,  336.  There  was  no  especially  notable 
change  in  l&#-'84. 

Hartford,  although  it  had  156  more  children  of  school  age,  enrolled  in  public  schools 
377  fewer,  and  had  in  average  attendance  apparently  only  16  more,  but,  through  a  re- 
building of  its  burned  high  school  and  the  erection  of  another  school  house,  it  ex- 
ceeded by  S  107.005  the  expenditure  of  lt<81— *d2.  A  new  rule  was  adopted  as  regards  en- 
trance to  the  high  school,  viz,  that  the  tirst  three-fourths  of  the  iiret  class  of  each  district 
school  should  be  admitted  without  examination.  Of  course,  opinions  differed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  change,  and,  as  a  somewhat  kindrod  rule  in  Philadelphia  has  not 
worked  well,  it  may  not  prove  successful  here.  But  the  board  of  school  visitors  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  tried.  The  evening 
schools  uoti'ced  in  1882  were  continued,  and  by  their  good  work  in  supplying  the  edu- 
cational deliciencies  of  many  that  attend  no  other  schools  are  said  to  offer  each  year 
new  reasons  for  further  continuance.  Of  the  school  children  of  the  town  1,265  were 
reported  in  no  school  in  1683  and  1,675  in  private  or  church  schools. 

The  next  year,  1683-'84,  with  fair  gains  in  enrolment,  average  attendance,  and 
teachers  employed,  there  were  2,442  in  no  school  and  2,015  in  other  than  city  schools. 
The  new  high  school  bnilding  was  sufficiently  completed  for  partial  occupancy  Jau- 
uary  3, 1&&  Jew  than,  two  yean  from. the  burning  of  the  former  one.    Total  cost, 
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Meriden  increased  its  school  population  by  135,  and,  though  the  registration  in  its 
schools  was  lower  by  81,  had  200  more  children  in  average  attendance.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  $2,253  more  were  expended,  yet  915  of  its  children  were  ont  of  school 
and  505  in  other  than  public  schools.  The  second  year  of  tho  town  high  school  was 
even  more  satisfactory  than  the  first,  and  tho  third  year  opened  in  the  foil  of  1883-J{S4 
with  an  attendance  that  so  overtaxed  the  building  as  to  require  the  erection  of  a  now 
one.  for  which  the  town  appropriated  $50,000.  The  first  class  for  graduation,  June, 
l^o,  n nmbercd  13.  The  coarse  of  study  adopted  in  Id81-,ti2  for  all  the  schools  was 
proving;  very  satisfactory. 


wi 
frrei 

considerably  smaller  number,  and  having  also  617  in  private  or  church  schools  against 
only  £5  from  the  town  in  schools  of  that  class*,  both  being  nearly  alike  as  to  children 
in  no  school.  Tho  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  some  part  of  the  year  was  thus  94.4  in 
the  town  and  only  57.3  in  the  city;  but  in  holding  scholars  once  enrolled  the  city 
schools  showed  their  superiority,  they  having  81.9  per  cent,  of  those  registered  attend- 
ing, against  75.«  on  the  part  of  the  town  schools.  In  lt83-'84  this  seems  to  have  been 
reversed,  the  city  schools  having  onlv  G8.3  against  90.8  per  cent,  in  the  town,  expend- 
iture for  the  schools  of  both  decreasing. 

New  Britain,  having  1,228  of  its  children  in  private  or  church  schools  and  646  in  no 
school,  had  only  51.9  per  cent,  of  its  school  youth  in  public  schools,  though,  as  in 
Middletown  city  district,  good  teaching  had  its  results,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
upon  registration  being  81.7,  and  this  per  cent,  would  probably  have  been  still  higher 
had  not  epidemics  prevailed  during  the  winter  term.    Its  high  school  is  well  spoken  of. 

New  Haven  citv  erected  3  new  scnool  buildings  and  greatly  increased  the  accommo- 
dations in  another,  at  a  cost  for  lots,  buildings,  and  equipments  of  nearly  $90,000. 
These  houses  made  the  number  owned  by  the  citv  29,  besides  5  rented  for  school  use 
and  2  orphan  asylums  in  which  schools  were  held,  making  36.  The  school  rooms  oc- 
cupied were  217,  an  increase  of  14 ;  the  seats  provided,  10,875,  an  increase  of  693.  Four 
evening  schools  were  held  again  5  months,  with  14  teachers,  761  enrolled  pupils,  and 
283  in  average  attendance.  Superintendent  S.  T.  Dutton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ariel 
Pariah  in  188*2,  appears  to  have  done  excellent  work.  Improvement  of  the  teaching, 
by  efforts  to  secure  broad  conceptions  of  tho  aim  of  school  training  and  thorough 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  has  been  his  first  aim. 
As  an  aid  to  this,  a  normal  class  for  j  oung  teachers  was  organized  in  September,  1682, 
and  meetings  were  held  after  school  hours  every  Wednesday  afternoon  till  April  1, 
1863,  to  study  principles  of  education  and  the  more  recent  methods  of  teaching.  The 
attendance  at  these  meetings  gradually  increased  till  in  place  of  only  small  classes 
from  the  training  schools  there  were  from  150  to  200  teachers  of  all  grades  studying 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  new  methods  of  teaching  geography,  and 
exercises  m  breathing  and  vocal  training.  Other  meetings,  by  which  teachers  of  a 
certain  grade  in  a  given  section  of  the  city  were  brought  together  for  an  afternoon  in 
some  class  room  whore  the  teaching  was  exceptionally  good,  enabled  these  visitors  to 
study*  for  an  honr  the  methods  used.  After  dismission  of  the  pupils,  opportunity  was 
given  to  ask  questions  and  exchange  views  as  to  special  work.  Courses  of  lectures 
from  eminent  educators  in  the  high  school  hall  during  the  autumn  aided  the  improve- 
ment aimed  at  by  these  means,  by  bringing  together  teachers  and  citizens  to  consider 
the  science  of  good  teaching.  The  only  other  noteworthy  changes  in  lHAJ~r8;J  were 
the  abolition  of  the  annual  examination  as  a  basis  of  promotion  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  a  step  toward  abolition  of  the  special  class  in  the  high  school,  a  partial 
introduction  of  "  newspaper  geography,"  and  a  broadening  of  tho  work  of  training 
teachers  by  adding  another  year  of  instruction  (in  a  new  school  building,  with  better 
aids  to  work)  for  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  others  of  acknowledged  merit. 

In  1883-'84  New  Haven  considerably  increased  its  school  accommodations,  housed 
its  training  school  in  a  new  and  excellent  bnilding,  introduced  some  elements  of  Kin- 
dergarten methods,  improved  in  several  ways  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  carried  into 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  special  class  in  the  high  school,  proposed  in  the  preceding 
year.  Elementary  manual  training  was  tried  in  2  schools  with  such  success  as  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  it;  6  evening  schools  were  held,  mostly  for  76  nights,  under 
11  teachers,  with  519  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  209;  while  tho  general  day 
schools  had  an  increase  of  654  in  enrolment  and  of  506  in  average  attendance  over  tho 
preceding  year. 

Xoncalk  in  1883  made  all  its  schools  substantially  free  to  all  the  children  of  school 
age  in  the  town,  even  if  the  attendance  should  be  outside  of  the  district  in  which  the 
children  might  reside.    It  also  gave  its  schools  uniform  text  books. 

Norwich  central  district  revised  its  course  of  study,  improved  its  teaching  of  num- 
bers, drawing,  and  music,  and  introduced  physical  exercises  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
tehool  program,  with  good  results.  Its  West  Chelsea  district  determined  in  18b3~'64 
to  introduce  drawing  Into  its  schools. 
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Of  Stamford,  Waterbury,  and  Windham  there  is  no  information  beyond  the  statistics 
of  the  State  report. 

kindergXrten. 

In  Table  V  of  the  appendix  may  be  found  information  as  to  instruction  of  this  class 
at  Bridgeport,  Lakeville,  New  Haven,  New  Milford,  and  elsewhere.    , 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  teacher  may  be  employed  in  any  school  receiving  any  part  of  its  support  from 
public  money  until  he  has  received  a  certificate  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors  or  by  all  the  committee  appointed  by  them;  nor  is  any  teacher  entitled 
to  wages  paid  out  of  any  public  money  appropriated  to  schools  until  he  can  produce 
such  a  certificate  of  a  date  previous  to  the  opening  of  his  school.  Tho  mini  mum  of 
requirements  for  such  certificate  are  good  moral  character,  with  ability  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly,  the  rudiments  of  geography 
and  history,  and  of  drawing  if  required  by  the  board.  State  certificates  have  already 
been  noticed. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  organized  in  1850  to  train 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  changed  both  its  head  and  its  home  in  1863,  Pro- 
fessor I.  N.  Carleton.  who  had  been  principal  since  1869,  having  resigned  June  22, 
and  Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  having  succeeded  him  in  July;  while  for  the 
school  an  excellent  new  building  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  fall  term  of  1883-'84 
began  in  it  in  September,  though  it  was  not  completed  until  January.  In  this  build- 
ing— which  is  of  stone  and  brick,  and,  with  grounds,  grading,  and  furnishing,  has 
oost  the  town  and  State  $1 13,000 — there  will  be  greatly  improved  facilities  for  healthy 
and  effective  normal  work.  The  full  course  continues  to  bo  2  years,  of  39  weeks  eaeb. 
Applicants  for  admission  must  present  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  school 
visitors  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live,  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  must  in- 
tend to  teach  in  the  Connecticut  public  schools,  and  (unless  graduates  of  high  schools 
approved  by  the  board  of  education)  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  com- 
mon school  studies.1  Of  students  entered  on  these  conditions,  there  were  107  for  the 
fall  term,  which  began  in  September,  1883,  and  ended  January  18,  1884.  Of  other 
pupils  (apparently  in  the  model  school,  which  represented  three  grades  of  school 
work)  there  were  55.  A  Kindergarten,  for  illustration  of  Frobel's  methods,  was  to 
bo  added  to  the  model  school  in  1884. 

.OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

New  Haven,  as  mentioned  under  a  preceding  heading,  added  another  year  in 
1882-,83  to  the  1-year  course  before  prescribed  for  such  as  aim  to  teach  in  the  city 
schools ;  prepared  in  this  way  to  draw  in  from  the  high  schools  candidates  of  higher 
grade;  gave  its  enlarged  school  the  advantages  of  a  new  building,  with  more  room 
and  greater  teaching  force ;  and  also  did  very  much  towards  improving  those  already 
teaching,  by  showing  them  the  way  to  higher  grades  of  work.  Bridgeport  and  Hart- 
ford are  believed  to  nave  continued  the  training  before  given  to  advanced  pupils  in 
their  high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  city  school  work* 

MEETINGS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Under  a  law  that  has  been  several  times  slightly  altered,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  required  to  promote  efficiency  in  teaching  by  holding  at  various  convenient 
places  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  iu 
the  best  modes  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools.  During 
1882-'83  such  meetings  were  held  in  9  towns  by  33  different  instructors,  including  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  State, 

To  a  few  towns  in  which  teachers'  meetings  were  a  part  of  the  town  system,  in- 
structors were  also  seut  to  give  these  meetings  an  additional  stimulus  by  means  of 
instruction  upon  special  topics. 

The  teachers  of  Windham  and  New  London  Counties  organized  in  May,  1883,  an 
association  for  mutual  improvement,  and  those  of  Hartford  and  Fairfield  Counties 
held  their  usual  meetings. 

i  KTwnifMiifnt  tin  Admission  to  the  BflnnKl  nrhftfll  sro  aow  hold  mtthiiIIt  st  diflsroat  wtrtwts  thvovaa* 
•at  lbs  Mats*  """" 
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SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  8CHOOL8. 

Of  these  schools,  which  are  rather  permitted  than  encouraged  in  this  State,  there 
were  24  reported  in  l^afli-'dS,  Hartford  County  haviug  9 ;  Sew  Haven  County,  5, 
Fairfield  and  Middlesex,  each  4;  New  London  and  Wiudbara,  1  each.  These  num- 
bers evidently  do  not  include  schools  in  which  only  some  higher  branches  are  taught, 
as  a  report  2  years  before,  which  doubtless  took  such  in,  made  the  whole  number  then 
in  operatiou  51,  instead  of  24.  Bridgeport  entered  into  possession  of  a  new  and  com* 
modious  high  school  building  for  the  session  of  lb82-'t*3.  Hartford  completed  for  use 
in  January,  lt&4,  its  high  school,  rebuilt  on  broader  foundations  than  the  one  it  lost 
by  fire  in  1682,  and  now,  it  is  believed,  made  fire  proof.  Merideu  sent  out,  June  15, 
1&3,  the  first  class  graduated  from  its  high  school,  which,  instituted  in  1881,  would 
thus  seem  to  have  a  course  of  only  2  years.  At  the  annual  town  meeting,  in  1884, 
$50,04*0  were  appropriated  for  a  new  high  school  building,  to  meet  a  greatly  enlarged 
attendance  which  had  overtasked  the  capacity  of  the  former  buildiug. 

In  18r3-'84  the  New  Britain  high  school,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  reported  a  general  and  a  classical  course,  each  of  4  years.  That  of  Hartford 
adopted  in  April  the  rule  of  but  one  session  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  1.35  P.  m.  The  rule 
of  18d2-83  aa  to  admission,  noted  under  city  schools,  is  said  to  work  well. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  ecademies,1  and  preparatory  schools 
reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  these  statis- 
tics fur  the  State,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 

8UPERI0B  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Wesley  an  University,  Middle- 
town  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Yale  College,  New  Haven  (non-sectarian),  contin- 
ued in  I68^d3  and  l883~-,84  their  regular  4-year  collegiate  terms  of  instruction,  all 
with  high  standards  for  admission  and  graduation  and  with  well  arranged  courses, 
elaaaicar  and  scientific.  These  courses  show  from  Tear  to  year  a  somewhat  wider 
range  of  studies  as  well  as  improving  arrangements  tor  instruction. 

Trinity  changed  ita  president  in  1883,  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchou,  D.  D.,  IX.  D.,  retiring 
after  nine  years  of  service  and  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Williamson  Smith, 
l>.  d.;  Dr.  Pynchon  still  fills  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  Some  other  changes  in 
the  faculty  were  made,  the  results  being  two  additional  professorships,  of  physics  and 
of  metaphysics,  with  some  broadening  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  Preparations  for 
a  wider  range  of  elective  studies  were  set  on  foot  and  a  well  equipped  observatory 
was  added  to  the  means  for  scientific  training.  Faculty,  14  in  1682-'ti3;  16  in 
V$*Q->&A  ;  students,  66  in  each  year. 

\  Wmleyan  retained  its  3  regular  courses  of  undergraduate  study,  classical,  Latin -sci- 
entific, and  scientific,  for  the  degrees  of  a.  B.,  ph.  b.,  and  B.  6.,  with  special  honors 
for  special  proficiency  in  any  one.  All  studies  in  the  freshman  year  of  each  course 
are  required ;  after  that  elective  studies  are  introduced  and  increase  in  number  with 
each  year  of  advance.  Special  courses  are  also  continued  for  such  as  are  not  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  as  well  as  for  graduates  who  desire  to  continue  studies  beyond  the 
collegiate  course.  The  admission  of  female  studentB  remained  a  feature  of  the  col- 
lege system,  and  18  such  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  1883->84,  out  of  201  in  all,  of  whom 
15  were  special  students  and  1  a  post  graduate.  Faculty  for  that  year,  18.  No  pro- 
fessional studies  had  yet  been  introduced  to  justify  the  title  of  university. 

TaUy  retaining  still  its  modest  collegiate  name,  showed  in  l8e8->«3  and  1883-'84  a 
fair  university  organization  in  departments  of  theology,  medioine,  law,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts,  this  last  including  the  undergraduate  academical  (or  collegiate)  department, 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  all  offering  facilities  for 
graduate  instruction,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  degrees.  The 
undergraduate  academical,  of  4  years,  with  required  regular  studies  throughout, 
calls  for  4  exercises  a  week  in  optional  additions  during  the  last  2  years,  these  exer- 
cises embracing  philology,  philosophy,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  molecular  and  terrestrial  physics,  natural  scieuoes,  and  the  fine  arts, 
all  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  The  graduate  instruction  beyond  this  includes  in- 
teUectnal  philosophy,  political  science  and  history,  philological  science  and  litera- 

iOm  school  of  this  class — the  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Hartford  Qonnty  —  is  not  yet  on  the  Bureau 
Bit,  but  sine  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  yet  opened  for  Instruction,  though  chartered  and  possessed 
ef  a  considerable  endowment,  1380,000  having  been  left  in  trust  for  It  by  two  brothers,  James  C.  and 
Tlsarlrlih  B.  Loomis,  "to  foana  an  institnte  for  gratuitous  education,"  according  to  a  letter  from  a 
nrrtrtag  brother.    This  family  is  said  to  hare  also  dap  JBOftfc  towards  bringing  up  tha  tohoal  astern 
ftXBtttpDOTttotfejnwmSA^^^  *  ^ 
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ture,  mathematics,  natural  and  applied  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  a.  or  of  ph.  D.  after  2  years  of  successful  study.  For  those  that  seek  them 
there  me  also  degrees  of  civil  and  dynamic  engineering  attainable  by  bachelors  of 
philosophy  who  have  taken  the  first  degree  in  engineering  and  then  pursue  salishic- 
torilv  a  higher  course  for  2  years.  In  this  whole  department  of  philosophy  and  the 
arts  there  were,  in  1882-'83,  898  students  reported;  in  1883->84,  903,  including  a  few 
names  counted  twice  ;  total  in  all  departments,  counting  no  name  twice,  l,09o  in  the 
former  year,  1,002  in  the  latter.    Professors  and  instructors  iu  both  years,  109. 

For  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  3  colleges,  see  Table  IX  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  Wesley  an  University  admits  women  to  its  privi- 
leges, and  had  18  in  18&3-'84.  Yale  admits  them  to  its  school  of  the  tine  arts,  and  had 
33  in  1882->83,  with  43  the  next  year.  For  other  institutions  that  admit  women  to 
what  is  claimed  to  be  substantially  collegiate  training,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen- 
dix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  presented  in  ltfdS-'eG  and 
1683-'84,  as  previoiibJy.  its  3-year  courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  sciences,  having  in  the  former  year  207  students,  under  28  professors 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  latter  213,  under  the  same  number.  On  September  21, 
1883.  it  lost  by  death  the  excellent  senior  of  its  faculty,  Prof.  William  A.  Norton,  a 
teacher  of  more  than  fifty  years'  experience,  who  since  1852  had  taught  civil  engi- 
neering in  Yale  College  and  this  school.  No  special  change  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  general  outline  of  instruction  in  the  two  years  mentioned  beyond  what 
comes  naturally  from  increasing  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  teachers  chosen  for  their 
high  qualifications  and  furnished  yearly  with  considerable  additions  to  their  meaus 
of  teaching.  The  uumber  of  students  advances  from  year  to  year,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  is  said  also  to  show  marked  improvement.  Besides 
the  regular  student  courses,  there  are  annual  courses  of  lectures  to  mechanics  and 
others  on  interesting  and  instructive  scientific  subjects.  Teaching  in  military  science 
is  given,  according  to  law,  by  officers  from  the  United  States  Engineering  School  at 
Willet's  Point. 

The  Storra  Agricultural  School,  at  Mansfield,  established  in  1881  for  the  education  of 
Connecticut  boys  in  such  branches  of  science  as  may  conduce  to  skill  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  presents  for  1883  2-year  courses  in  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  farm 
mechanics,  land  surveying,  botany,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  practical  and  theo- 
retical agriculture,  &c.  Professors  and  instructors,  3  in  1883;  students,  30 ;  graduates 
of  the  year,  (5. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  are  offered  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and 
at  Wesley  an  University,  Middletown,  which  last  has  also  one  leading  to  the  degree  of 
PII.  n. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  in  3-year  courses,  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate  course,  was  taught  daring 
1882-83  and  18t3-,84,  after  the  Congregationalist  form,  at  the  seminary  ot  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  and  at  the  theological  department  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven ;  after  the  Protestant  Episcopal  form,  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown.  Students  at  the  first  named  in  these  two  years,  46  and  54,  under 
(i  professors  and  4  lecturers,  with  an  instructor  in  music  and  voice  building;  at  the 
second,  JOG  and  99,  under  6  professors  and  as  many  lecturers,  with  an  instructor  iu 
elocution ;  at  the  third,  39  in  the  first  year,  under  7  professors,  including  one  of  elocu- 
tion. Advanced  or  graduate  classes  appear  at  Yale  in  both  years ;  at  Hartford  there 
was  one  in  the  latter  year. 

Law  was  tanght  in  the  department  of  law  of  Yale  College,  iu  the  2-year  course  for 
undergraduates,  by  the  regular  faculty  of  7,  with  3  special  lecturers  in  1882-'83  and 
5  in  1883-'84.  In  the  graduate  course  it  was  continued  by  5  special  lecturers  and  in- 
structors to  2  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  L.  in  1882-,83  ana  to  6  in  1883-'84.  with 
1  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.  c.  L.,  all  these  candidates  being  bachelors  of  law  of 
other  colleges  and  one  a  master  of  law. 

Medicine,  in  the  3-year  graded  course  of  the  medical  department  at  Yale,  was  ex- 
pounded by  the.  regular  teaching  faculty  of  7  in  the  years  1882-'83  and  1883-,84,  each 
year  covering  34  weeks,  10  lecturers  and  other  teachers  aiding  in  the  instruction  in 
the  former  year  and  8  in  the  latter.    In  this  latter  year  there  was  1  graduate  student 
in  advanced  studies  and  also  1  special  student,  besides  the  29  regular  students  in  the 
3-year  coone.    The  number  in  the  preceding  yeex,  e&  regular,  wee  30. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Tho  Ymlo  Collego  School  of  tbo  Fine  Arts  endeavors  (1)  to  furnish  thorough  tech- 
nical instruction  in  tho  arts  of  paiuting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ;  (2)  to  acquniut 
its  students  with  at  least  a  lair  outline  of  what  relates  to  the  history,  theory,  and 
practice  of  art.  The  full  course  in  these  subjects  covers  3  years  and  is  open  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men;  no  student  under  15  years  of  age  may  ho  ad- 
mitted. Of  40  nu collegiate  students  in  I682-V3,  o3  were  women ;  of  49  such  in 
1883-^84,  43  were  women.  Students  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  additioual  to 
these,  82  in  tho  former,  64  in  the  latter  year.  Students  from  Yale  College  proper,  for 
whom  there  is  an  optional  art  course  from  January  1  to  June  1  each  year,  not  given. 
Teaching  professors,  3,  with  3  other  instructors  and  a  librarian,  there  being  a  consid- 
erable library  of  art,  as  well  as  collections  of  paintings,  statues,  casts,  &c. 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Hartford  Hospital  and  tho  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses,  of  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  continued  in  1833  their  valuable  work  of  preparing  women  of  full 
age,  sound  health,  and  ^ood  character  for  intelligent  aud  efficient  nursin;:  service. 
The  coarse  in  the  foimer  is  said,  in  the  latest  circular  of  the  directors,  to  ho  of  2  years ; 
that  in  the  latter,  the  committee  give  as  of  1  year,  wiih  (>  mouths  of  additional  prac- 
tice under  the  direction  of  the  school.  The  number  in  tho  former  school  in  lbttt  is 
not  given  in  the  circular  sent.  In  the  latter  there  were,  at  Ihe  closo  of  that  year,  '23 
at  the  hospital  and  11  in  private  families.  During  1  he  year  15  had  graduated,  making 
73  from  the  beginning  ten  years  before.  A  new  dormitory  for  the  nurses,  planned  in 
18&2,  was  in  use  in  1883. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  report  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  ihe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford, 
•bows  for  lScft-ttt  a  total  attendance  of  210  and  on  average  for  the  Year  of  185.  In 
18&4  there  was  1  more  in  attendance.  The  method  of  instruction  continued  to  be  that 
known  as  the  eclectic  or  combined  system,  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  their  general 
education  carried  on  tlirough  the  medium  of  signs,  writing,  and  the  manual  alphabet, 
while  those  that  show  aptness  in  acquiring  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  taught 
these  as  special  branches. 

The  Whipple  Home  School  for  the  Deaf  Mystic  River,  continued  also  its  instruction 
under  the  articulation  and  lip  reading  system,  in  which  lines  it  claims  eminently  suc- 
cessful results. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  reports  for  1863  a  total  attendance 
of  102,  of  whom  9*2  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  number  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  State  during  the  year  was  60,  of  whom  56  continued  on  the  list  at  the  close. 
The  system  panned  is  first  to  improve  the  sluggish  physical  system  by  active  exer- 
cises, then  to  attract  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  mental  faculties  by  object  teach- 
ing, with  singing,  simple  studies,  Kindergarten  plays,  and  pleasant  industries. 

STATE  REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  Meriden,  closed  its  thirty-second  year  November 
30,  1883,  with  406  boys  remaining  on  its  list  out  of  614  that  had  been  present  some 
part  of  the  year,  206  having  in  that  time  been  discharged.  The  system  pursued  is  a 
combination  of  moral,  religious,  and  school  instruction,  with  traiuing  In  productive 
Industries  that  may  prepare  for  self  support.  The  family  plan  of  housing  the  boys 
was  extended  daring  the  year  by  the  addition  of  2  cottages  to  the  1  before  reported, 
io  that  2  new  seta  of  50  each  might  he  withdrawn  from  the  main  building  and  put 
under  the  care  of  a  man  and  wife,  with  a  competent  teacher,  as  soon  as  the  buildings 
should  be  completed  and  furnished. 

The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Middletown,  closed  its  fourteenth  year 
December  1,  1H&3,  with  195  inmates  out  of  585  received  since  the  opening  of  tho  school 
in  January,  1870.  The  whole  number  under  care  during  the  year  hod  been  240,  of 
whom  54  had  been  placed  in  homes  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  training  is  in  or- 
dinary school  studies,  morals,  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  household  work,  sewing, 
paper  box  making,  laundering ;  and  the  success  of  this  training,  aided  by  good  fam- 
ily influences  in  separate  homes,  has  been  so  great  that  the  demand  for  girls  to  assist 
in  hoasekeeping,  in  the  care  of  children,  and  in  other  useful  work  has  come  to  be  far 
beyond  the  supply.  After  leaving  the  school  they  are  visited  by  an  agent  and  are 
corresponded  with  till  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

TRAINING  OF  ORPHANS. 

For  infonnation  as  to  homes  for  orphans  and  the  educational  and  industrial  train- 
ing given  in  them  in  18&-'tt3,  see  Table  XXII,  Part  I,  of  the  Appendix. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tho  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  tho  hall  of  the  New 
Haven  High  School,  October  18-20,  1883,  "a  large  nnmber  of  principals  and  touchers 
being  present  from  all  parts  of  the  State."  The  address  of  the  tint  evening,  after 
words  of  welcome  from  J.  G.  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  was  from  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 
D  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  "The  motive  forces  to  earnest  study, "  and  is  said  to  have 
aroused  much  enthusiasm.  The  first  discussion  of  the  next  morning  was  "  The  rela- 
tion of  the  public  library  to  the  public  school,"  Superintendent  Harrington,  of  Bridge- 
port, giving  the  general  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  it  and  dwelling 
on  the  importance  of  influencing  pupils  to  choose  good  books  and  read  them  thought- 
fully. Other  subjects  presented  were  "The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  gram- 
mar school  and  high  school,"  "  The  teachers'  work  in  directing  pupils  to  the  use  of  the 
public  library,"  and  "Tho  teachers'  own  use  of  such  a  library."  Secretary  Charles 
i>.  Hinc,  of  the  State  board  of  education,  then  gave  a  revijw  of  the  Connecticut  school 
system  from  the  beginning,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  standards 
were  high  and  studies  few  and  a  generous  taxation  gave  the  schools  a  good  support; 
sketched  the  decline  that  came  from  171*2  to  1796,  when  ecclesiastical  societies  took 
school  matters  in  hand,  when  taxes  declined,  rate  bills  came  in,  and  academies  and 
lower  private  schools  largely  displaced  the  common  school ;  and  finally  showed  how, 
from  1796,  the  sale  of  western  lands  owned  by  the  State  threw  the  support  of  schools 
again  on  public  funds,  with  lightened  taxation  aud  with  still  inferior  results,  till  in 
1846  fifty  more  years  of  unsatisfactory  results  made  the  State  ready  for  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  the  old  system,  since  which  there  has  been  gradual  improvement,  till 
now  the  best  schools  of  the  State  rank  well  with  any  in  other  States. 

Several  other  important  topics  were  discussed,  among  them  one  by  Superintendent 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  on  the  advantages  of  elementary  manual  training  in  connection 
with  public  schools,  and  one  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  power  of 
the  personal  element  in  teaching. 

After  adopting  resolutions  in  favor  of  well  ordered  public  libraries  as  aids  to  school 
work,  of  a  system  of  graded  schools  for  every  town,  and  of  appropriations  from  the 
General  Government  for  the  instruction  of  Indians  in  Alaska,  the  association  chose 
new  officers  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hartford  in  1884. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  high  school  hall,  Hartford,  October 
23-25,  1884,  with  an  attendance  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  known  aud  with 
proceedings  of  great  interest.  On  the  first  evening  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,1  of  Boston, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  The  next  morning  Principal  George  L.  Fox,  of  New 
Haven,  presented  a  paper  on  "Teaching  politics  in  public  schools,"  saying  that  there 
was  need  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  teaching  patriotism.  The  right 
way  of  teaching  "  The  A  B  C  of  numbers  "  was  next  shown  by  Mu»s  E.  M.  Reed,  of  the 
Welch  Training  School,  New  Haven,  whose  paper  was  bo  clear,  practical,  and  useful 
that  the  association  resolved  to  have  it  published  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  it  will 
probably  appear  under  State  auspices  in  1885.  Prof.  A.  B.  Morrill,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  next  presented  "  Science  conversations  in  the  lower  schools,"  urging  a 
drill  in  familiar  objects  of  natural  science,  on  the  seashore,  in  the  country  round  the 
school,  and  elsewhere,  getting  the  children  to  gather  specimens  and  become  students 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  books.  "Reading  and  how  it  should  be  taught"  was  then 
presented  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Russell,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester. 
"  The  relation  of  learning  to  teaching,"  by  F.  £.  Bangs,  of  New  Haven,  closed  the 
program  of  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  last  hour  was  given  to  class  exercises  in  arith- 
metic by  Miss  Helen  F.  Page,  of  the  State  Normal  Scnool,  with  a  class  of  20  pupils. 

CONNECTICUT  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  council  held  in  June,  1883,  a  committee,  with  the  city  super- 
intendent of  New  Haven  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  country  schools  and  to  report  what  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  council 
might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  those  schools.  At  another  meeting,  ^n  December 
of  that  year,  the  report  of  this  committee  was  presented,  stating  that  circular  letters 
of  inquiry  had  been  addressed  to  each  member  of  the  boards  of  school  visitors  and 
boards  of  education  of  the  several  towns  throughout  the  State.  The  questions  asked 
were:  Would  the  country  schools  become  better  (1)  if  district  lines  were  obliterated 
and  the  towns  hired  and  paid  the  teachers,  as  well  as  examined  and  supervised  them ; 
(2)  if  the  State  board  were  to  hold  annual  examinations  supplementary  to  those  in 
towns ;  G&)  if  Buperin tendencies  were  to  be  established  over  counties  or  groups  of 
towns ;  (4)  if  the  country  work  could  be  classified  and  the  pupils  of  maturer  age  and 

>Thls  gentleman,  who  wm  at  the  head  of  the  BngUah  sad  Classical  School,  ProvidenoA  B.  &,  is 
su>w  manijrlng  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sdooation. 
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higher  grade  be  brought  into  a  central  school ;  and  (5)  if  the  best  pupils  wore  en- 
couraged to  take  a  course  in  the  State  Normal  School  before  beginning  to  teach  f 

The  answers  to  these  several  questions  are  not  fully  formulated,  but  from  them  and 
from  their  own  observations  the  members  of  the  committee  seem  to  have  come  to  at 
least  these  conclusions :  (1)  that  district  lines  had  better  be  obliterated  mid  that  a 
central  committee  in  each  rural  town  should  have  power,  by  consent  of  pare  tils,  to 
pather  children  of  the  same  grade  into  the  same  school  room  under  the  charge  of  one 
teacher;  (2)  that  a  State  examination  of  teachers  should  supplement  the  town  ex- 
aminations; (3)  that  there  should  be  some  more  skilful  supervision  than  can  be  had 
nnder  the  present  country  system,  in  which  "  all  sorts  of  men,  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  business,  knowing  often  nothing  of  the  practical  work  of  teaching,"  are  euga.  ed 
at  $2  a  day  for  actual  service  to  superintend  the  country  schooU;  (4)  that  whatever 
may  be  done  as  to  general  training  in  the  normal  school,  at  least  the  best  of  the 
graduates  of  high  schools  should  ho  induced  to  take  a  year  of  study  at  that  school 
before  becomiug  teachers,  and  that  candidates  found  by  the  faculty  unfit  for  effective 
school  work  should  be  rejected,  not  advanced. 

The  mteting  of  the  council  in  1884  was  held  at  Hartford  in  Jnne  and  discussed 
mainly  the  question  of  national  aid  to  education,  Superintendent  Dutton,  of  New 
Haven,  favoring  such  aid,  as  the  safety  of  ibe  Republic  demands  that  voters  be  better 
educated;  Mr.  Fox,  of  New  Haven,  holding  that,  where  danger  exists,  sufficient  au- 
thority to  meet  it  also  exists,  and  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  general  welfare  carries  the  power  to  make  educational  appropria- 
tions.   Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  taking  the  op- 
posite ground,  held  that  there  was  no  constitutional  authority  for  such  aid,  nor  was 
it  expedient  to  give  it;  that  the  proposal  to  distribute  aid  to  poor  States  on  the  basis 
of  general  illiteracy  was  a  mistake,  as,  if  distributed  at  all,  it  should  be  on  the  has1 8 
of  illiteracy  in  children  of  school  age ;  that  the  money  distributed  would  be  almost 
rarely  misnsed  and  would  not  accomplish  its  purpose ;  that  schools  and  school  sup- 
port most  grow,  and  not  be  called  into  existence  by  money. 

CHIEF  STATE  8CHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Chablis  D.  Hon,  uerttary  of  State  board  of  education,  Hartford. 
Mr.  Hine  entered  upon  duty  January  1, 1883,  and  serves  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
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DELAWARE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882. 

1884. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)..-. 
Whole  number  of  school  age 

33,133 

a5,300 

38, 433 

•  23, 450 

aW,  439 

26,889 

70.83 

15,556 

cl,  177 

416 
515 
156 
d71 

104 

545 
77 

35,069 
a5,500 
40,569 
27,0137 

4, 226 
31,263 

77.06 
17, 952 
ol,  171 

421 
514 
157 
d69 

104 

546 

78 

$206,918 

«,  243 

6C8, 056 

32  31 

24  00 

1,936 
200 

2,130 

3,587 
787 

4,374 
6.23 

2,396 

Whole  enrolment  iu  State  free  schools. 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Average  daily  attendance  of  whites  .. 
Average  monthly  attendance  of  col- 
ored. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

•  •**»•  *  » • • 

6 

5 

29 

1 

Free  schools  for  whites  in  these 

Average  time  of  such  schools,  in  days. . 
Free  schools  for  colored  children 

2 

Average  time  of  these  schools,  in  days. . 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  free  schools  for  whites... . 
Teachers  in  free  schools  for  colored . . . 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

Cost  of  free  schools  for  whites.... .... 

1 
1 

Cost  of  free  schools  for  colored  ....... 

$6, 452 

453, 274 

30  95 

24  00 

$1,791 

154,782 

1  36 

Valuation  of  State  school  property 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  teach- 
ers. 

a  Not  including  colored  children  in  Wilmington. 

b  In  1882- '83. 

e  The  average  daily  attendance  of  colored  children  is  not  reported. 

d  Includca  aomo  in  Wilmington. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Williams,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  ap- 
parently for  the  calendar  years  1882  and  1884  and  reports  of  Henry  C.  Conrad,  actuary 
of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  for  the  school 
y  eara  18e2-'83  and  1883-'84. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  says  that  "considered  as  the  growth  of 
ten  years  the  Delaware  system  of  free  schools  is  a  most  gratifying  work.  Never  be- 
fore has  public  sentiment  been  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  support  or  free  public  schools 
as  to-day.  The  press  of  the  State  is  a  unit  in  their  favor.  The  leading  men  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  religious  denominations  acknowledge  and  defend  the  truth  that  the 
State  has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  that  foremost  among  them  is  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing a  good  common  school  education  for  the  children  of  all  classes."  He  expresses  a 
belief  that  in  1884  there  was  substantial  progress,  a  belief  which  the  statistics  abun- 
dantly confirm  as  respects  the  schools  for  whites  at  least,  while  those  for  colored 
youth  §eem  to  have  fairly  held  their  own,  though  there  has  not  been  in  them  the  «4- 
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ranee  thai  it  was  hoped  might  come  from  the  considerable  State  appropriation  made 
to  them  since  18dl. 

The  examinations  of  teachers,  which  began  with  the  institution  of  a  State  school 
tystem  worthy  of  the  name  in  1875,  have  been  gradually  disposing  of  the  indifferent 
ichool  teachers  and  substituting  for  them  others  that  endeavor  to  excel.  Aud,  though 
this  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  it  is  evident,  from  a  variety  of  testimony,  that 
there  is,  as  the  superintendent  says,  a  marked  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  work  done  by  them. 
The  instruction  given  at  teachers'  institutes  held  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State, 
with  assistance  from  distinguished  educators,  has  aided  much  in  this  improvement  of 
Ike  teachers. 

ADMINISTKATION. 

The  supervision  of  tho  free  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  children  is  committed 
to  a  Stale  superintendent  of  free  schools,  who  is  appointed  annually  by  the  governor 
and  is  required  to  vibit  every  school  once  a  year,  to  examine  persons  proposing  to 
teach  in  them,  to  hold  a  yearly  institute,  in  each  county  for  tbe  improvement  of 
teachers,  aud,  with  the  aid  of  a  State  board  of  education,  to  select  the  text  books  for 
use.  in  the  State  schools,  which,  when  purchased,  ho  is  to  distribute  to  each  school  dis- 
trict at  cost.  Since  1881  he  has  been  allowed  an  assistant  superintendent,  who  is  also 
appointed  annually  by  the  governor. 

The  State  board  includes  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege with  the  State  superintendent.  Besides  aiding  him  in  the  selection  of  text  books 
and  commissioning  teachers  whom  ho  finds  qualified,  it  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  matters  of  controversy  between  him  and  minor  State  school  officers  or  teachers. 

In  each  school  di&tr.4  *t  a  school  committee  of  3  membrrs,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
district,  with  annual  change  of  1,  provides  school  buildiugs,  furniture,  and  fuel,  em- 
ploys teachers  holding  certificates  from  the  State  nu  peri  lit  en  dent,  makes  regulations 
for  tbe  government  of  the  school,  holds  it  open  for  all  white  children  over  6  years 
old,  and  levies  an  annual  tax  for  its  support. 

For  colored  children  there  is  a  special  agency,  sanctioned  by  the  State,  called  the 
Delaware  Association  for  tho  Education  of  Colored  People,  which  (except  in  tho  city 
of  Wilmington  and  in  a  small  colored  corporation  elsewhere)  provides,  through  its 
actuary,  lor  schools  of  at  least  3  months'  duration  yearly. 

FINANCES. 

Tbe  means  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  whites  come  (1)  from  the  income  of  a 
State  school  fund,  the  proceeds  of  uiarriage  and  tavern  licenses,  one-fourth  of  the 
receipts  from  other  licenses,  and  also  one-fourth  of  the  mouey  arising  from  fees  on 
commiwions  issued  to  prothonotaries,  clerks  of  tho  peace,  registers  »f  wills,  recorders 
of  deeds,  clerks  of  the  orphans' court,  aud  sheriffs;  (2)  from  an  annual  tax  of  $150  in 
each  school  district  of  New  Castle  County,  of  $120  in  each  school  district  of  Kent 
County,  and  of  $00  in  each  school  district  of  Sussex  County,  these  district  taxes  going 
to  the  schools  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  levied. 
For  the  support  of  schools  in  which  colored  youth  are  to  be  taught  there  is  an  an- 
[  anal  tax  of  30  cents  on  $100  of  the  property  of  colored  persona,  and  also  an  allowance 
from  the  State,  which  from  1881  to  1883  was  $2,400  annually,  but  in  1884  was  made 
&000,  all  distributed  through  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  th% 
Colored  People. 

HEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  legislative  action  as  to  schools  for  the  years  covered  by  this  report  appears 
to  have  been  the  above  noted  increase  of  the  State  allowance  to  schools  for  colored 
yonth  and  an  act  of  April  19, 1883,  extending  the  supervision  of  the  State  school  officer 
to  the  schools  of  this  class  in  addition  to  his  previous  supervision  of  the  schools  for 

whites. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  WILMINGTON. 

OFFICER8. 

Wilmington  has  a  hoard  of  public  education  consisting  of  2  members  from  each  of 
its  11  wards,  elected  for  2  years,  with  annual  change  of  1  from  each  ward.  There  is 
•ho  a  superintendent  of  schools,  employed  by  the  board. 

STATISTICS. 
1882-'83. 

Population  of  the  city  by  census  of  1880,  42,585;  children  of  school  age  (6-21),  not 
given ;  school-houses  in  use,  20 ;  school  rooms,  131 ;  sittings,  6,713 ;  pupils  enrolled, 
7.075;  average  belonging,  5,823;  average  daily  attendance,  5,197;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on  average  belonging,  89.2:  teachers  employed.  132,  4  of  them  in  training  school 
atrial,  without  salary;  pay  of  those  employed  in  full  service,  $300  to  |1,300  a  y  w, 
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whole  expenditure  for  city  schools,  6124,067.  >  There  was  in  the  year  an  increase  of 
1  in  school  bouses  used,  of  15  in  rooms  for  day  pupils,  and  of  793  in  sittings  for  study 
in  all  the  day  schools:  while  in  enrolment  the  increase  waB  552;  in  average  belong- 
ing, 63.2;  in  average  daily  attendance,  597.  The  1  additional  school  house  noted  is 
not  a  full  indication  of  the  increased  accommodation,  for  3  new  school-houses  were 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  2  of  them  taking  the  place  of  old  rented  ones. 
A  large  addition  was  made  also  to  another  building,  these  several  improvements  giv- 
ing 1,208  additional  seats  for  city  pupilB.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property 
after  these  improvements,  including  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  was  $314,749. 
Besides  the  day  schools,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  night  school  held  in  one  of  the 
ei  ty  school  buildings  under  the  auspices  of  a  Citizens'  Night  School  Association,  but  no 
statistics  of  attendance  in  it  are  given. 

]888~'84. 

In  this  year  the  school-houses  numbered  22 ;  the  school  rooms,  149;  the  sittings  for 
study,  7,090;  the  enrolled  pupils  in  day  schools,  8,259;  the  average  belonging.  6,374; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  5,718 ;  the  teachers  in  the  city  day  schools,  155 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  2  in  school-houses,  of  18  in  school  rooms,  of  377  in  sittings,  of  584 
in  enrolment,  of  551  in  average  belonging,  of  521  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of 
23  in  teachers  employed.    Increase  in  school  property,  $13,912. 

The  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils  are  included  in  these  statistics.  For 
the  latter  there  were  4  schools,  10  rooms,  544  sittings,  11  teachers,  with  an  enrolment 
of  817,  an  average  belonging  of  506,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  464,  or  92  per 
cent,  of  the  average  belonging. 

For  the  first  time,  apparently,  2  evening  schools  were  maintained  by  the  city  board 
duriug  the  winter,  beginning  November  5  and  closing  in  February,  the  session  in  one 
covering  80  evenings;  in  the  other,  62.  Enrolment,  120;  average  attendance,  73; 
teachers,  4  for  the  entire  term  and  1  for  50  evenings ;  sessions,  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Statistics  of  two  of  this  class  of  schools,  both  in  Wilmington,  may  be  found  in  Table 
V  of  the  appendix ;  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicant-s  for  teaoherships  in  the  State  free  schools  must  prove  to  the  State  super- 
intendent the  possession  of  a  good  moral  character  in  all  cases.  Such  as  cau  add  to 
this  a  demonstration  of  capacity  to  teach  the  common  English  branches,  with  history 
of  the  United  States,  elements  of  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
are  entitled  to  first  grade  certificates,  good  for  3  years.  Those  who  fail  of  this,  but 
in  their  examination  answer  90  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  English  grammar,  receive  second  grade  certificates,  good  for  2  years.  A  third 
grade  certificate,  good  for  1  year  only,  is  allowed  to  such  as  reach  60  per  cent,  at 
their  examination  in  these  latter  studies. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  apparent  cessation  of  the  normal  course  at  the  State  college  no  report 
has  reached  this  Office  of  any  specific  training  in  methods  or  science  of  teaching,  ex- 
cept in  Wilmington,  where  4  divisions  in  a  city  training  school  are  annually  taught 
by  pupil  teachers  who  are  on  trial  as  to  their  capacity  for  paid  employment  in  such 
work. 

Something  in  this  direction  is  probably  done  also  at  the  teachers'  institutes  which 
the  State  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  of 
the  3  count  ies  of  the  State,  and  which  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  required  to 
attend  for  such  instruction  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  advisable  and  for  a  gen- 
eral interchange  of  views  as  to  the  means  of  improving  both  teaching  and  attendance. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  makes  no  specific  provision  for  high  schools,  but  the  city  of  Wilmington 
has  for  many  years  maintained  one  for  each  sex.  The  courses  in  these  are  of  3  years, 
including  higher  English  branches,  with  book-keeping,  science  of  government,  and 
history  of  France  and  Rome  for  boys  and  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  girls.  Both  havo 
a  fair  intermixture  of  natural  sciences,  but  no  studies  in  anoient  or  foreign  languages. 
Enrolment  in  1632-'83,  169. 

' Thbexpeoditon  includes  ill,  W  for  sites,  buuttngt,  *ad  furniture  and  S3L.085  for  past  iodettedasts. 
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Lewes  and  Dover  are  known  to  have  had  high  schools  in  past  years  and  may  still 
maintain  them. 

OTHER  8ECONDARY  TRAINING. 

Tea  academic  schools,  private  or  incorporated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  Stato 
in  1&&-Vc£l.  For  those  reported  in  IHSS-'SI,  see  Tables  17  and  VI  of  the  appendix  to 
(his  vol  nine.  One  of  these  schools  is  the  Newark  Academy,  which  serves  to  some 
extent  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  State  college. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

r 

DELAWARE  (STATE)  COLLEGE,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  formerly  known  as  Newark  College  and  chartered 
under  its  present  title  in  ld<j7,  admits  both  sexes.  By  act  of  assembly  of  1869  each 
county  in  the  Stato  is  eutitled  to  have  10  students  educated  at  the  college  free,  such 
students  to  be  designated  by  tbe  members  of  the  legislature.  The  college  offered  for 
ldrt3-'«*4  three  com  sea,  a  classical,  a  scientific  aud  agricultural,  and  a  literary  course, 
each  of  4  years.  The  last  is  open  to  all,  bnt  is  more  especially  designed  for  young 
women,  who  are  allowed  time  for  instruction  in  music,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the 
studies  in  the  college.  German  and  French  are  taught,  bnt  Latin  is  optional  in  the 
senior  year.  Each  of  the  above  courses  lends  to  its  corresponding  degree.  Graduates 
that  have  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  b.  s.  may  after  3  more  years  of  study  receive 
the  degree  of  a.  m.  or  m.  a. 

COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN. 

Wesley  an  Female  College,  Wilmington  (Methodist  Episcopal),  is  the  only  college 
in  the  State  for  yonng  women  only.  It  has  primary  and  preparatory  departments, 
and,  for  the  collegiate,  students  may  choose  between  a  3-year  English  and  a  4-year 
classical  conrse,  the  former  comprising  English  studies  only  and  the  latter  addiug 
German,  French,  and  Latin. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  and  agricultural  department  of  Delaware  College  offers  a  well  ar- 
ranged 4-year  course  leading  to  the  degroe  of  B.  s.  This  includes  German,  French, 
Latiu,  civil  engineering,  physics,  sanitary  science,  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  and 
laboratory  practice.    Military  drill  is  required  of  all  students  during  the  spring  and 

fall  terms. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

4s  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  schools  for  systematic  instruction  in  theology,  law, 
w  medicine  have  yet  been  established  in  this  State,  the  advantages  for  all  such 
instruction  being  amply  afforded  in  Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THAWING  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  ETC. 

Information  as  to  the  education  of  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  children  at 
State  expense  has  been  sought  in  vain  from  State  authority ;  bnt  it  is  believed  that 
such  education  is  provided  for,  as  in  previous  years,  at  the  institutions  for  these 
duns  in  the  neighboring  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

.EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

DELAWARE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  established  in  1879  at  Rehoboth  Beach,  and  in  1684  the  sixth 
Mutual  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  every  way  a 
success.  These  meetings,  presided  over  by  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  State, 
are  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
various  workers  in  the  educational  field  into  closer  and  more  intimate  association, 
while  through  lecturers  brought  in  from  other  States  much  practical  information  as 
to  methods  of  school  work  has  been  imparted  to  both  State  school  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals and  instructors  in  private  schools.  The  bonds  of  union  between  these  differ- 
lot  classes  have  also,  it  iB  stated,  been  made  much  more  strong. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Sob.  Thomas  N.  Williams,  State  tuperintendent  erf  free  schools,  Dover, 
[Term,  April  13, 1883,  to  April  13, 1384.] 
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FLORIDA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  ajro  (0-21)  a 

Enrolled  in  public  schools • 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  school 

yonth 
Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth  - . . 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  eurol- 
•  ment. 

SCHOOLS. 


1882->83. 


(32,586 


Public  schools  provided  for 

Public  schools  taught 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days  ... 
Number  of  school-houses 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching  in  publio  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 
Whole  number  so  employed 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 


Amount  expended  for  public  schools 
Amount  of  permanent  State  school  fund. 

Valuation  of  State  school  property 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 


**■■■* 


1683->84. 


dl,273 
41,  135 


66,798 

©58,311 

C35,ttil 

53.71 

87.29 
61.53 


»     m* 


Increase. 


$286,984 


1,504 
i,i60 


809 

627 

1,436 


$172,178 

e429.984 

210, 115 


Decrease. 


. 


a  This  U  the  in  for  attendanoe  In  publio  schools.  For  distribution  of  sohool  funds  to  counties  tt 
1b  4-21 ;  to  Individual  schools,  according  to  arorage  attendance. 

b  Twelve  organised  oonntiet  not  reporting. 

e  Two  organised  counties  not  reporting. 

d  Nine  organised  oonntles  not  reporting. 

*Hon.  George  P.  Raney,  attorney  general,  presents  In  the  Peabody  fund  report  of  1A84  a  state- 
ment from  the  Weekly  Floridisn  of  April  1  of  that  year,  that  the  permanent  invested  school  fund  in- 
creased from  1260,284  in  1882  to  $429,964  in  1884. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  E.  K.  Foster  and  Hon.  Albert  J.  Russell,  State  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  some  figures  xrom  Hon. 
George  r.  Baney,  in  the  Peabody  fund  report  for  1884.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,     • 

GENERAL  CONDITIO*. 

Statistics  from  this  State  are  very  imperfect,  rendering  impossible  such  comparison 
of  year  with  year  as  might  show  whether  progress  has  been  made  or  not.  Super- 
intendent Foster,  in  his  report  for  1882~'d3,  estimates  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
that  year  of  at  least  245  in  the  number  of  publio  schools  taught.  The  exact  number 
could  not  be  given  on  account  of  the  failure  of  9  county  superintendents  to  report. 
In  regard  to  other  items  the  statistics  were  so  imperfect  that  he  did  not  even  under- 
take to  make  an  estimate.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease during  the  year,  both  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  publio  schools  and  in 
the  length  or  term. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Foster,  Superintendent  Russell,  reported  for  1883->84  a  greatly 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  num liar  of 
schools  sustained  had  increased  in  two  years  by  270 ;  the  pupils  enrolled,  by  55,585. 
A  census  of  the  youth  of  school  age  taken  in  1884  shotro'l  an  increase  of  only  (5,668 
over  the  number  reported  in  1880,  but  this,  the  superintendent  thinks,  is  much  below 
the  actual  increase.    0  wing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
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and  the  small  pay  allowed  assessors,  the  work  was  probably  imperfectly  done.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  school  resources  of  the  State  are  omtne  way  to  a  consider- 
able improvement;  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  sohools  is  increasing  in  the 
better  portions  of  the  State;  and  that,  in  the  numerous  institutes  now  held,  as  well  as 
in  the  normal  schools  established,  there  is  promise  of  a  higher  grade  of  teaching, 
which  mast  soon  make  a  decided  impression  on  the  sohools.  With  the  new  interest; 
thus  aroused,  it  may  be  even  hoped  that  the  9  counties  which  for  many  years  have 
(tiled  to  make  any  report  whatever  of  schools  taught  will  be  induced  to  do  some- 
thing towards  the  education  of  their  children. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  4-year  terms  at  the  gen- 
eral election  for  State  officers,  has  the  administrative  supervision  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  public  school  system.  The  superintendent,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney  general  constitute  a  State  board  of  education  for  charge  and  management 
of  school  Lands,  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  school  funds,  and  appointment  of  a 
board  of  education  for  each  county.  These  county  boards,  not  to  exceed  5  members, 
set  as  agents  of  the  State  board  in  the  care  of  school  lands  and  distribution  of  school 
foods,  and  are  to  locate  and  maintain  schools  for  at  least  3  months  each  year  wher- 
ever needed,  appointing  for  each  school  or  group  of  schools  from  1  to  5  trustees  as 
local  supervisors.  A  county  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  2-year 
terms,  acts  as  secretary  and  agent  of  each  county  board,  visiting  the  schools  and 
looking  into  their  condition.  Teachers  are  employed  and  text  books  chosen  by  the 
count v  boards;  but  before  employment  each  teacher  must  present  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  for  which,  sea  Preparation  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers;  further  on. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  public  schools  come  (1)  from  the  interest 
of  a  common  school  fund,  distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  between  4  and  21  years  of  age ;  (2)  from  a  State  school  tax  of 
not  less  than  1  mill  on  $1  annually ;  (3)  from  an  annual  county  tax,  not  to  be  less  than 
half  the  amount  apportioned  for  the  year  from  the  State  school  fund. 

To  these  resources  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  added  for  1882~,83  $1,150  for 
public  schools,  $775  for  teachers'  institutes,  and  $  1,000  for  scholarships  at  the  South- 
ern Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  for  1883-'84,  the  sum  of  $1,100,  of  which  the 
superintendent  reports  having  expended  $600  in  aid  of  public  schools  and  $260  for 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools.  The  $1,000  for  scholarships  at  Nashville 
were  renewed  this  year. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

An  act  of  March  1, 1883,  required  county  boards  of  education  that  had  not  provided 
for  uniform,  text  books  in  their  schools  to  meet  May  7  of  that  year  and  adopt  a  series 
of  text  books  for  use  in  them  for  at  least  5  years,  said  series  to  be  obligatory  on  tbe 
trustees  and  teachers  of  their  several  counties.  Another,  of  the  same  date,  prohibited 
dealing  in  such  text  books  on  the  part  of  school  officers. 

An  act  of  March  5, 1683,  appropriated  $1,000  for  that  year  and  the  same  for  the 
next  to  meet  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
State  superintendent,  who  should  designate  the  places  for  them  and  report  respecting 
them.  Another  act  of  the  same  date  authorized  the  superintendent  to  cooperate  wit  u 
tbe  boards  of  trustees  of  the  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries,  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  counties  in  which  those  seminaries  lie,  and  with  the  trustees  of  Lincoln 
Academy,  Tallahassee,  and  Union  Academy,  Gainesville,  in  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal departments  in  those  seminaries  and  academies  for  training  persons  in  the  art  of 
teaching  such  branches  as  are  usually  studied  in  the  common  schools.  The  diplomas 
of  graduation  from  the  departments  to  be  thus  established  are  to  have  the  force  of 
teachers'  certificates.  For  such  departments  in  1883  there  was  appropriated  $3,000, 
and  the  same  amount  in  1884. 

SCHOOL  SY8TEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTa 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  only  cities  with  sufficient  population  for  notice  under  this  head  are  Jackson- 
ville and  Key  West,  and  these  have  no  organized  city  school  systems,  the  schools  of 
both* being  simply  parts  of  the  county  systems  of  Duval  and  Monroe  Counties.  The 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  of  these  counties  have  the  supervision  of 
tbe  schools,  which  embrace  all  grades  from  primary  to  high,  but  no  statistics  of  them 
are  attainable  apart  from  those  of  the  county  schools. 

4  E 
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PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Persons  purposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  present  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  of  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  imparting  instruction  and  managing;  a  school.  On  compliance  with  these  con- 
ditions, they  may,  after  an  examination  By  the  State  superintendent,  by  the  board 
of  education  of  the  county  in  which  they  wish  to  teach,  or  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, receive  certificates,  those  from  the  State  superintendent  good  throughout 
the  State,  those  from  the  county  board  or  county  superintendent  good  in  the  county 
from  the  authorities  of  which  they  are  received.  The  certificates  given  are  of  3 
grades,  according  to  qualification  and  success  in  school  work.  In  future,  as  may  be 
seen  below,  certinoates  of  graduation  from  State  normal  schools  will  have  equal  force 
with  these. 

STATE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

To  prepare  persons  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  the  East  Florida  Seminary, 
Gainesville,  added,  apparently  in  1860,  a  school  of  didactics  and  pedagogics  to  its  gen- 
eral English  and  classical  courses.  This  in  18Sl-'82  and  1882->tt3  covered  2  regular 
sessions  of  36  weeks  each,  with  a  normal  term  of  6  weeks  at  the  close  of  each  regular 
session.  Under  the  changed  title  of  a  normal  class  and  an  apparent  shortening  of  the 
time  by  1  year,  to  follow  2  years  of  English  studies,  essentially  the  same  general  ar- 
rangements were  continued  in  1883-'64,  in  which  year  25  normal  students,  under  3 
teachers,  were  reported. 

The  West  Florida  Seminary,  Tallahassee,  shows  also  arrangements  for  the  training 
of  persons  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  State  report  for  1883->b4  shows  15  normal  stu- 
dents and  59  others,  under  7  professors. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  New  Legislation,  preceding,  an  act  of  March  5, 1883,  pro- 
vided for  the  addition  of  normal  departments  also  to  the  Lincoln  Academy,  Tallahas- 
see, and  the  Union  Academy,  Gainesville,  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers,  di- 
plomas of  graduation  to  have  the  force  or  teachers'  certificates. 

The  law  under  which  the  two  seminaries  first  named  were  created,  January  1, 1851, 
says  that  "  their  first  purpose  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  male  and  female,  in 
the  art  of  teaching  all  the  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education." 
This  will  now  apply  to  the  two  academies  also,  at  each  of  which  normal  instruction 
was  begun  in  July  and  August,  apparently  of  1882~'83,  in  special  schools  for  teachers 
held  outside  of  the  regular  sessions,  with  94  pupils  in  attendance,  47  at  each  place.  The 
best  available  teachers  were  employed  in  them  and  excellent  results  were  obtained, 
as  was  shown  by  subsequent  improvement  in  the  schools  of  those  teachers  who 
attended. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRADHKO. 

The  Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  in  its  catalogue  for  1883-^84,  gives  a  list  of 
121  students  in  its  3  normal  classes,  the  studies  in  which  appear  to  embrace  little  be- 
yond elementary  English  branches,  nothing  being  said  of  instruction  in  the  science  and 
methods  of  teaching.  This  school,  which  is  for  the  oolored  race  and  includes  both 
sexes,  claims  to  have  prepared  more  than  300  teachers  and  preachers  for  work  among 
their  people. 

teachers'  institutes. 


Since  January,  1869,  the  State  superintendent  has  been  required  by  law  "to 
semble  teachers  in  institutes  and  employ  competent  instructors  to  impart  informa- 
tion on  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools ; "  but,  from  the  poverty 
of  the  State  for  a  large  portion  of  that  time,  there  has  been  such  lack  of  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  that  institutes  were  almost  impracticable  till  the  agent  of  the 
Peabody  f  unci  supplied  the  means  for  them  in  1882.  The  appropriation  of  $1,000  by 
the  legislature  for  institutes  in  1883  and  as  much  for  1884,  before  referred  tof  removed 
tbis  difficulty,  and  Superintendent  Russell  held  institutes  in  seven  counties,  many 
teachers  of  adjacent  counties  being  present  and  participating.  Institutes  in  six 
other  counties  were  also  arranged  for,  to  be  held  in  September,  November,  and  De- 
cember, apparently  in  1883 ;  but  definite  information  as  to  these  is  wanting. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  specific  provision  for  high  schools  exists,  except  that  each  county  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  authorized  to  establish  "  schools  of  higher  grades  of  instruction n  where 
the  advancement  and  number  of  pupils  require  them.  Duval  County,  at  least,  has  a 
high  school  with  a  3-year  course,  to  supplement  the  instruction  of  its  eight  grades  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools.    Key  West  is  also  believed  to  have  one,  and  in  88 
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other  comities  the  State  report  of  l?8t-'82  showed  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in 
higher  branches  than  those  of  the  ordinary  school  course,  but  without  intimation  of 
high  school  courses. 

The  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries  serve  substantially  the  purpose  of  high 
schools  for  Gainesville  and  Tallahassee,  as  well  as  for  the  couuties  in  which  they  are 
dtuated.  The  Lincoln  Academy,  Tallahassee,  and  Union  Academy,  Gainesville, 
lerve  a  like  purpose  for  the  colored  race. 

OTILBR  SECONDARY  8CHOOL8. 

For  the  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools  that  may  report 
themselves,  6ee  Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  Prominent  among 
the  schools  of  academic  class  is  the  Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  before  referred  to, 
under  Methodist  influences,  which  has  good  buildings,  a  fair  academic  course,  with 
collegiate  titles  for  its  4-year  classes,  but  as  yet  no  indications  of  any  full  collegiate 
work.  Students  in  this  department,  40  in  1883-'84 ;  in  preparatory  and  intermediate 
departments,  whioh  embrace  only  English  studies,  136,  making,  with  the  normal  be- 
fore noticed,  a  total  of  297  pupils,  under  7  instructors. 

8UPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGE  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

An  announcement  comes  from  an  official  source  that  "in  February,  1883,  the  Florida 
University  was  organized  under  a  liberal  charter."  As  thus  organized,  it  is  meant 
to  embrace  5  colleges :  a  college  of  literature  and  science,  a  polytechnic  and  normal 
institute,  a  theological  institute,  a  college  of  law,  and  a  college  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  put  into  actual 
operation  under  this  new  .movement. 

The  college  of  literature  and  science  is  an  expansion  of  the  West  Florida  Seminary 
at  Tallahassee,  which  in  1823  and  1845,  in  common  with  a  kindred  seminary  in  East 
Florida,  received  from  Congress  an  endowment  of  two  townships  of  laud  for  each. 
On  this  endowment  both  have  been  for  many  years  maintained  as  seminaries,  with 
literary  and  military  departments,  and  some  preparatory  classes  in  the  last  few  years. 
How  the  western  one  is  riven  the  higher  title  of  university,  with  a  faculty  that  com- 
prises a  president,  who  Is  also  professor  of  mathematics,  engineering,  and  military 
tactics ;  a  professor  of  ancient  languages ;  one  of  English  literature  and  history ;  one 
of  modern  languages ;  and  an  emeritus  professor  of  political  economy. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Both  the  literary  and  medical  departments  above  mentioned  are  to  be  open  to  young 
women  in  common  with  young  men.  For  any  other  opportunities  of  securing  higher 
education  offered  to  young  women  in  this  State,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  to 
this  report. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCIENTIFia 

The  Florida  State  Agricultural  College  has  been  located  at  Lake  City,  whose  citi- 
zens save  the  institution  100  acres  of  land  and  $15,000  for  building  purposes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1883-'84  a  commodious  building  was  completed,  the  faculty  elected,  and 
the  courses  of  study  arranged.  These  embrace  classical,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
3  scientific  courses,  general,  engineering,  and  agricultural.  Opportunities  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  theories  taught  aro  to  be  furuished  by  the  laboratory,  the 
field,  and  farm,  and  it  is  said  that  in  no  case  will  the  diploma  of  the  institution  be 
granted  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  arts  connected  with  the  course  of  study  pur- 
«ie<L  The  horticultural  branch  of  the  agricultural  department  is  to  receive  special 
attention.  Military  science  will  be  taught  by  a  competent  instructor.  The  decree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  is  to  be  given  to  graduates  of  the  literary  as  well  as  the  classical 
course,  although  students  in  the  latter  substitute  French  or  German  for  Greek.  Free 
tuition  is  offered  to  as  many  students,  residents  of  the  State,  as  there  are  members  of 
the  legislature,  selected  bv  the  boards  of  education  of  the  several  counties. 

That  some  scientific  training  is  to  be  given  in  the  newly  organized  State  University 
is  implied  in  the  facts  (1)  that  the  president  of  the  literary  faculty  is  professor  of 
mathematics  and  engineering  and  (2)  that  there  is  a  professor  of  chemistry,  while  a 
polytechnic  institute  enters  into  the  plan  for  future  years. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

It  appears  from  the  announcement  of  the  departments  to  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university  that  a  theological  institute  is  one,  but,  as  »nch  an  institute 
would  have  to  be  strictly  non-sectarian  and  avoid  all  points  of  theology  uot  held  in 
common  by  the  various  christian  denominations,  its  range  of  instruction  would  necea- 
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sarily  be  very  narrow,  and  few,  if  any,  pupils  would  be  likely  to  be  drawn  to  it.  The 
establishment  of  that  branch  of  the  university  is  therefore  probably  a  thing  of  the 
far  future.  Some  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
appears  to  be  given  in  the  "  biblical  classes"  of  the  Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville, 
o school  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race.  In  these  classes  19  were  enrolled  in 
1883-'84,  of  which  number  7  were  in  theological  and  12  in  catechetical  studies. 

The  Law  College  mentioned  is  much  more  in  the  line  of  present  needs,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  organized  before  long. 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  appears  to  have  been  organized  simultaneously 
with  the  literary  department  of  the  university,  in  the  winter  of  1863.  It  is  so  eclec- 
tic in  character  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  different  systems 
of  practice,  but  welcomes  students  of  either  soxt  not  attempting  to  bind  them  to  any 
method,  of  practice  after  graduation.  All  that  it  asks  for  graduation  is  suitable  age, 
good  moral  character,  a  fair  literary  or  common  school  education,  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  every  branch  of  medicine,  and  payment  of  the  examination  fee. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTE8  AND  THE  BLIND. 

In  1883  provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
which  indigent  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  from  6  to  21  years  of  age  might  receive  free 
instruction,  such  others  as  could  pay  for  the  instruction  to  have  also  the  privilege  of 
entrance  on  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  teaching  and  support.  The  chief  State 
officers  were  made  trustees,  and  an  appropriation  of  (10,000  for  1883  and  as  much  for 
1884  were  made  for  a  beginning  of  this  good  work.  St.  Augustine  secured  the  loca- 
tion of  the  institution  by  a  gift  of  five  acres  of  land  and  $1,000  in  cash ;  plans  were 
made  for  a  group  of  buildings,  costing  $12,749,  to  accommodate  both  races,  and  daring 
1884  they  were  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  principal  was  appointed  by 
the  board  of  managers  and  at  the  date  of  the  State  superintendent's  report  the  institu- 
tion was  being  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

REFORMATORY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

State  Superintendent  Russell  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  necessity 
for  a  reformatory  industrial  school,  to  which  may  be  sent  vagrant  children  who  will 
neither  attend  the  public  schools  nor  work,  from  whose  ranks  come  a  large  portion 
of  the  criminals  that  nil  the  prisons.  With  the  large  surplus  of  funds  in  the  State 
treasury  he  advises  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land,  suitable  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  it,  including  workshops  for  the  various  trades,  so  that  these  children  who 
are  now  growing  up  to  be  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  society  may  be  taught  farming 
and  other  employments  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Bubsbll,  8Uti*  tvperinton&mt  of  public  instruction,  TaOakanee. 
(Term,  February  22, 1884,  to  January  4, 1886.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

• 

1882. 

1883. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)...... 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-18).. . 

WhnlA  nnrnW  of  nr.linol  AfTft 

o267,902 

a240,285 

o508, 187 

161,377 

95,055 

256,432 

50.20 

164,180 

32.31 
33,304 
6,383 
4,282 
300, 401 
59.11 

4,297 

1,815 

239 

6,351 

111 

10 

931 

99 

29 

1,059 

65 

198 

6,351 

1,005 

198 

224 

7,778 

$584,174 

a267,902 

a240, 285 

a508,187 

175, C68 

111,743 

287,411 

56.55 

188, 371 

37.07 
30,809 
6,034 
2,351 
326,605 
64.26 

4,517 

2,020 

194 

6,731 

142 

11 

889 

94 

12 

995 

65 

198 

6,970 
967 
172 
100 

8,209 

1613,647 

6,018 
5,396 
11,414 
14, 291 
10,688 
30, 979 
6.35 
24, 191 

4.76 

Per  cent,  of  en  nmeration  enrolled  .... 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public 

schools. 
Percent,  of  attendance  to  enumeration. 

Youth  in  elementary  private  schools  b. . 
Tooth  in  academic  private  schools  b. . . 
Youth  in  collesriate schools fr ..... . .... 

2,495 
349 

1,931 

Per  cent,  of  this  enrolment  to  school 

26,203 
5.15 

220 

205 

youth. 

SCHOOLS. 

45 

Total  nublic schools xenorted ......... 

380 

31 

1 

Private  elementary  schools  reported  .. 
Private  academic  schools  reported .... 
Private  and  State  collegiate  schools  .. 
Wholn  nnniber  of  th«AA  Inat  3  claaaes.- 

42 

5 

17 

64 

Average  time  of  public  schools  in  the 

country,  in  days. 
Average  time  of  public  schools  in  cities, 

in  days. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  private  elementary  schools . 
Teachers  in  private  academic  schools. . 
Teachers  in  collegiate  schools  reported . 
Whole  number  of  teachers  reported  .. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

State  expenditure  for  public  schools  c . 
Valuation  of  public  school  oroDOrtv . . 

619 

38 

26 

124 

431 
929,473 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in 
8tate  schools. 



1 

a  State  census  of  1682. 

*  Schools  of  these  three  classes  are  very  imperfectly  reported. 

•These  amounts  from  State  and  local  funds  and  taxes  are  considerably  increased  by  patrons. 

(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  for 
ft* two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENEBAL  CONDITION. 

A  table  presented  by  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  at  the  opening  of  his  report  for 
J883  and  1884  shows  that  both  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  and  average  attendant* 
m  them  have  steadily  increased ;  the  former,  since  the  institution  of  the  present  State 
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school  system  in  1871 ;  the  latter,  since  it  came  first  into  the  report  in  1874.  The  figure? 
for  each  annually  present  greatly  larger  totals,  though  the  ratio  of  increase  has  varied 
in  different  years  considerably.  Such  steady  growth  for  so  many  years  is  creditable 
to  the  State  that  has  famished  the  means  for  securing  it  and  to  the  excellent  State 
commissioner,  whose  wise  and  courteous  administration  has  smoothed  the  way  through 
many  obs  acles  to  its  present  great  success. 

From  1882  to  1883  the  increase  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  30,979,  a 
greater  growth  than  in  any  other  year  since  1874,  while  the  average  attendance  in 
such  schools  was  nearly  10,000  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  being  24, 191  more  than 
in  1882.  The  aggregate  amount  spent  for  the  State  schools  was  in  1883  increased  by 
$29,473  beyond  the  $o84,174  of  1882,  and,  as  may  he  seen,  the  percentages  secured,  of 
enrolment  to  school  youth,  of  average  attendance  to  enumeration,  and  of  the  reported 
enrolment  in  all  schools  to  the  total  number  of  school  age,  are  somewhat  higher.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  still  fuller  and  more  effective  progress  is  lack  of  funds 
for  increasing  the  annual  school  term,  which  now  averages  only  about  three  months, 
except  in  cities,  where  it  is  reported  that  the  average  term  covers  about  nine  months. 
The  reports  from  private  schools  and  from  colleges  are  so  indefinite  and  contain  so 
many  gaps  that  the  full  amount  of  education  given,  while  greater  than  reported,  can- 
not be  accurately  stated. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  board  of  education  composed  of  the  chief  State  officers,  with  the  governor  as 
president,  holds  in  trust  grants  and  devises  for  educational  purposes  and  acts  as  a 
court  of  appeals  in  questions  relating  to  school  law.  A  State  school  commissioner,  ap- 
pointed biennially  by  the  governor,  Is  a  member  of  this  board  and  its  executive  officer 
for  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  supervision  of  school  interests,  and  biennial  report 
of  school  affairs.  Each  county  (except  4  under  special  local  laws)  has  a  county  board 
of  education  of  5  members,  selected  for  4-year  terms  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county, 
subject  to  partial  biennial  change.  A  secretary,  chosen  by  each  board  for  a  4-year 
term,  acts  as  county  commissioner  of  education,  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  county 
superintendents  elsewhere.j  The  county  boards  choose  for  each  subdistrict  into  which 
their  counties  may  be  divided  3  trustees  for  local  supervision  of  schools,  one  to  be 
liable  to  change  each  year.} 

The  public  schools  ( and  private  schools  with  whioh  arrangements  for  public  school  in- 
struction have  been  made)  are  free  to  all  the  children  residing  in  thesubdistricte  where 
thev  exist :  but  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  required  to  be 
maintained,  and  only  elementary  branches  may  be  taught,  except  in  counties  and 
cities  that  have  been  favored  with  special  early  franchises.  The  county  boards  of 
education,  with  like  exception,  prescribe  the  text  books  for  their  schools.  The 
county  commissioners  examine  persons  that  desire  to  teaoh  and  license  snob  as  are 
found  to  be  qualified.  The  licenses  are  of  4  grades,  according  to  capacity  and  prep- 
aration, covering  3  years,  2  years,  1  year,  and  six  months,  this  last  meant  only  for  low 
grade  country  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  are  to  teach  sessions  of  at  least  3 
months  each  year,  but,  in  sparsely  settled  counties  where  the  county  boards  cannot 
keep  up  their  schools  for  that  full  time,  they  are  allowed  to  maintain  "ambulatory 
schools"  in  successive  neighborhoods  for  two  months  only  in  each  case,  so  locating 
them  as  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  children  to  be  taught  and  so  arranging  the 
school  terms  as  to  make  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  serve  in  2,  3,  or  more  of  said 
schools,  each  to  contain  not  less  than  15  pupils.  Evening  schools  are  also  provided 
for.  Of  all  schools  taught  under  the  State  system  the  teachers  must  make  report  to 
their  county  school  commissioner,  or  some  special  school  officer,  at  the  expiration  of 
each  term ;  and  until  such  report  is  made  no  pay  may  be  received.  The  same  rule 
holds  as  to  commissioners. 

SCHOOL   FINANCES. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools  come  from  a  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1 
on  each  voter ;  from  taxes  on  snows  and  exhibitions  (suoh  as  circuses  and  their  ac- 
companying side  shows) :  from  taxes  on  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks  and  on  dealers 
in  pistols,  revolvers,  dirks,  or  bowie  knives ;  from  the  net  proceeds  of  fees  for  in- 
specting fertilizers  and  for  the  hire  of  convicts ;  with  the  dividends  from  State  shares 
in  one  railway  and  from  one-half  the  rental  of  another. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  AND  SLATER  FUNDS. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South  gave 
$6,900  to  the  State  in  1882-'83,  of  which  sum  $1,000  went  to  the  public  schools :  $500  to 
Atlanta  University,  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  for  such  schools;  $2,000  to 
teachers'  institutes;  and  $2,400  for  normal  scholarships  at  Nashville,  for  Georgia  stu- 
dents. During  1883-,84  there  were  granted  from  the  same  fund  $8,400  for  scholarships 
at  Nashville,  $2,000  for  teachers'  institutes,  and  $500  for  publio  schools  in  the  city 
of  Amerious. 

From  the  Slater  fund,  founded  by  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwioh,  Conn.,  Atlanta 
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University,  Clark  University,  and  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Female  Seminary  received 
12,000  each  in  1682-'83,  and  Lewis  High  School,  Macon,  $200,  all  believed  to  be  dis- 
bursed through  the  State  school  commissioner  and  all  meant  to  further  education 
among  the  colored  people,  with  the  special  idea  of  fitting  them  to  become  teachers  for 
their 


SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OP  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS, 


OFFICKBS. 


Cities  that  have  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  form  independent  school  systems, 
under  boards  of  education  or  trustees  of  schools;  judges  of  courts  and  mayors  of 
cities  may  act  as  members  ex  officio  of  the  boards.  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Savannah 
combine  county  and  oity  systems,  each  oity  employing  a  superintendent. 


statistics. 

1883-'88. 


Cities. 

Population, 
census  or 
1880. 

Children  of 
sohoolage. 

Enrolment 

.  in  public 

schools. 

Average 
daily    at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Afoot* 

37,400 
21,801 
10,123 
12,740 
80,708 

10,554 
6,056 
3,655 

08,418 
7,746 

4,752 
8,020 
1,487 
1,852 
8,168 

4,466 
1,557 
1,180 
1,210 
2,263 

72 
48 
27 
85 
57 

$53, 137 
22,723 
18.0U5 

August*. ......... 

If  aron     .......... 

023,800 

ffevannah 

1883-'84. 


Atlanta... 
Aogosta.. 
Colombo* 
Macon.... 
Savannah 


87,400 
21,881 
10,123 
12,740 
80,708 


10,554 
6,056 
8,655 

03,413 
6,056 


6,276 
8,181 
1,640 
1,810 
8,168 


4,050 
1.668 
1,206 
1,400 
2,025 


81 
47 


85 
58 


56,368 
26,559 
17, 313 
627,656 
40,305 


a  Census  of  1880. 


5  Include*  whole  county. 


Atlanta  in  1663  was  reported  as  having  no  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  either  white 
or  black,  that  had  not  been  vaccinated.  As  a  consequence,  not  a  single  pupil  had  the 
mall-pox,though  many  were  exposed  to  it.  A  suspension  of  the  schools  during  the 
month  of  December,  however,  did  much  to  derange  the  instruction  of  the  year.  The 
experimental  introduction  of  colored  teachers  for  colored  schools,  noted  in  1662,  con- 
tinned  to  prove  successful,  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  colored  people  and  satis- 
fying their  desire  for  teaching  from  persons  of  their  own  race.  Sixteen. such  teachers 
were  employed  in  2  of  the  3  colored  schools;  in  the  remaining  1  there  were  still  4 
white  teachers.  This  appears  to  have  remained  the  arrangement  for  the  next  year 
also,  when  another  suspension  of  the  schools  in  December  was  only  averted  bv  tbe 
teachers,  who  as  a  body,  with  consent  of  the  school  board,  continued  to  teach  till 
Christmas,  and  thus  kept  their  schools  and  grades  intact  through  the  full  10-month 
course  provided  for.  Considerable  additions  were  made  in  both  years  to  the  school 
accommodations,  and  thus  many  children  that  had  been  kept  out  of  school  by  lack  of 
loom  were  admitted,  and  this  without  excessive  crowding,  though  further  provision 
for  a  stowing  school  population  was  still  much  needed.  The  valuation  of  public 
school  property  was  $150,000;  the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools, 
8,000. 

In  AuguHa  the  publio  schools  were  taught  8}  months  during  1883-^84,  against  9 
months  the  year  previous.  A  large  lot  was  bought  by  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  Tel- 
fair street,  on  which  to  erect  a  school-house  large  enough  for  all  the  factory  children 
and  others  of  that  neighborhood.  The  colored  schools  were  doing  good  work,  with 
an  enrolment  of  1,268  pupils,  under  15  teachers.  At  the  opening  of  these  schools  the 
enrolment  is  overwhelming  and  the  attendance  is  full  until  the  spring  months,  when 
H  begins  to  fall  off,  continuing,  however,  to  be  from  60  to  60  in  each  school,  which  is 
enough  to  keep  all  the  teachers  fully  employed. 

Columbu*  for  1882-,83  reports  7  school  buildings  for  primary  and  grammar  grades,  but 
none  for  high  schools;  rooms  for  instruction,  27 ;  publio  school  property,  estimated  at 
|44,0OO ;  school  days  in  the  year,  195,  of  which  188  were  occupied  in  teaching.  Music 
entered  into  the  instruction  given,  a  special  teacher  of  it  receiving  $90  a  year  for  vocal 
and  |2  a  month  for  each  scholar  in  instrumental  music.  In  private  and  church  schools 
there  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  275  pupils. 

Macon  at  the  opening  of  1882-'83  reduced  the  time  for  the  grammar  school  course  ( which 
appears  to  include  primary  as  well)  to  6  years  under  an  impression  that  this  would  suf- 
foo  to  prepare  far  the  hfrn  johaoZ, ...  It  mho,  towards  the  oloee  of  the  year  anAfoiXfe* 
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next,  entered  on  the  policy  of  employing  women  as  principals  of  the  grammar  schools. 
The  latter  proved  thoroughly  successful,  securing  both  excellent  management  and 
thorough  teaching.  The1  former  appears  to  be  yet  on  trial.  Other  experiments  are 
thought  to  have  proved  useful,  such  as  concentrating  efforts  to  teach  reading  especially 
on  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  doing  away  with  text  book  instruction  in  gram- 
mar in  the  lower  grades,  using  in  spelling  exercises  words  in  common  use,  and  insist- 
ing upon  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  before  the  spelling  book  is  taken  up. 
Another  change,  more  questionable,  is  that  requiring  from  the  children,  after  the  first 
four  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic,  a  large  amount  of  mental  work  without 
pencil  and  slate  or  paper.  Remarkable  results  are  said  to  be  secured  in  this  line,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  safe  process  for  all  children. 

Savannah  had  in  1882-'83  the  same  connection  of  oity  and  county  schools  that  has 
been  noticed  in  preceding  years,  as  well  as  the  connection  of  2  Roman  Catholic  schools 
with  the  city  system.  Including  these  last,  there  were  in  the  city  9  schools,  7  of 
them  for  white  pupils,  2  for  colored ;  while  in  the  county  there  were  22  more,  6  of 
them  for  whites  and  16  for  colored.  The  statistics  given  in  the  preceding  tables  are 
for  the  city  schools  alone.  Adding  those  of  the  county,  there  were  in  all  31  schools, 
with  79  teachers  and  4,504  pupils.  The  classes  in  the  various  schools  were  generally 
full  during  the  entire  school  year,  and  in  the  lower  grades  there  was  considerable 
crowding.  The  grades  below  the  high  school  numbered  8 ;  those  in  the  boys'  high 
school  are  given  as  3  in  one  place  ana  as  4  in  another;  those  in  the  girl's  high  school 
as  4. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  concerning  3  Kindergarten  in  this  State,  see  Table  V  of  the  appen- 
dix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  are  to  be  examined  in  the 
common  branches,  and  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  higher  grades,  in  the  studies  belong- 
ing to  those  grades.  This  examination  in  ordinary  cases  is  by  the  county  commis- 
sioner j  in  cities  under  special  laws,  by  a  committee  on  examinations.  The  licenses 
given  are,  in  counties,  of  4  grades,  covering  from  6  months  to  3  years. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  State  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  teachers  has  been  yet  established, 
but  since  1870  Atlanta  University  has  received  $8,000  annually  from  the  8tate,  mainly 
because  of  its  usefulness  in  preparing  young  people  of  either  sex  for  teaching  in  the 

gublic  schools  for  colored  people.  The  Middle  Georgia  and  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
olleges  also  do  something  towards  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools  for  whites,  both 
having  recognized  normal  departments,  which,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  are 
authorized  to  issue  to  duly  prepared  pupils  certificates  of  proficiency  that  have  the 
force  of  State  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  cities  of  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Columbus,  Macon,  and  perhaps  others  have  normal  classes  to  prepare  teachers  for 
their  schools  or  for  schools  elsewhere,  and  work  in  the  same  line  is  done  by  Clark 
University,  Atlanta ;  by  the  Lewis  High  School,  Macon ;  the  Haven  Normal  School, 
Waynesboro',  and  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Female  Seminary.  For  suoh  statistics  of  these 
as  may  be  presented,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  each  continuing  4  weeks,  for  white  and  colored  teachers,  were 
held  at  Albany,  Barnesville,  Covington,  Dalton.  SandersvUle,  and  Way  Cross  in  1883 
through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund.  Through  like  aid  in  1884  such  institutes  were 
held  at  Norcross,  Macon,  and  Dalton.  Their  success,  Dr.  Orr  says,  was  reasonably 
good:  their  effect  on  those  present  "very  fine."  There  was,  however,  a  hindrance 
to  full  success  in  the  fact  that  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  only  ones  in 
which  experienced  city  teachers  can  be  secured  as  institute  instructors,  the  common 
schools  were  generally  in  operation  j  hence  the  teachers  in  country  districts,  who  most 
need  the  instruction  given  at  the  institutes,  could  not  attend  in  anything  like  the 
number  to  be  desired.  Instruction  in  the  studies  to  be  taught  was  given,  but  the 
main  design  was  to  show  how  they  should  be  taught. 

SECONDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  cities  of  Americus,  Atlanta,  Augusta.  Macon,  SandersvUle,  and  Savannah  all 

have  high  schools  as  parts  of  their  city  school  systems,  the  common  rule  being  to 

hare  a  separate  one  for  each  sex.    Whaxa  colored  pupils  axe  ■utuoiently  advanced  for 
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high  school  instruction,  separate  high  schools  from  those  for  whites  are  provided  for 
them,  the  feature  of  separation  of  the  sexes  being  usually  retained  in  these  also. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  private  schools,  94  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner 
for  1883,  with  172  teachers  and  6,034  pupils,  all  white. 

For  business  colleges,  academic  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  preparatory 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  reported  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables 
IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens  (non-sectarian),  offers  in  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses  of  4  years  each.  It  has  also  agricult- 
ural, mechanical,  legal,  and  medical  departments,  as  well  as  4  branch  agricultural 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  As  a  university  it  confers  the  degrees  of  M. 
a.,  c.  s.,  l.  B.,  and  m.  D. ;  in  its  academic  department  (Franklin  College)  it  gives  the 
customary  a.  b.,  b.  s.,  and  ph.  b.  ;  in  its  State  college  (of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts),  those  of  ag.  b..  eng.  b.,  b.  chem.  b.  Its  academic  studies  are  pursued  in  10 
schools,  the  subjects  in  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  combined  into  departments 
for  different  types  of  culture.  The  catalogue  of  1883-'84  shows  in  all  the  collegiate 
departments  a  total  attendance  of  478,  of  whom  203  were  in  the  Franklin  College. 
State  College,  and  law  school,  Athens ;  122  in  the  medical  department,  Augusta ;  ana 
153  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  4  branch  colleges  at  Cnthbert,  Dahlonega, 
Milledgeville,  and  Thomasville.  These  branch  colleges  had  also  in  primary  and  pre- 
paratory classes  619  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,097  pupils  and  students.  Other 
institutions  claiming  collegiate  rank  are  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta  (non-sectarian); 
Clark  University,  Atlanta  (Methodist);  Mercer  University,  Macon  (Baptist);  Pio 
Nono  College,  Macon  (Roman  Catholic);  and  Emory  College,  Oxford  (Methodist 
Episcopal).  All  these  have  4-year  classical  and  all  but  Mercer  preparatory  courses. 
Atlanta  and  Clark  Universities,  for  colored  students  of  either  sex,  in  addition  to  full 
collegiate  instruction,  give  normal  and  industrial  training,  teaching  young  men  the 
elements  of  mechanical  trades  and  farming,  and  young  women  nursing,  sewing,  and 
general  housework.  Both  give  instruction  in  music  and  the  latter  offers  a  business 
course.  Emory  College  includes  the  study  of  Greek  during  the  entire  course,  with 
Hebrew  for  the  junior  and  senior  years ;  it  also  presents  a  course  in  vocal  music  cov- 
ering 3  yean.  Pio  Nono  offers  commercial  instruction,  military  drill,  and  a  grad- 
uate course. 

From  Bowdon,  Gainesville,  and  Methodist  Colleges  and  from  College  Temple  on 
reports  have  been  received. 

INSTITUTIONS  JFOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Atlanta  and  Clark  Universities  and  the  branch  agricultural  colleges  at  Dahlonega 
and  Milledgeville  offer  equal  instruction  to  both  sexes.  For  statistics  of  schools  ex- 
clusively for  young  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  and  for  a 
aunmary  thereof,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

For  Instruction  of  this  class  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  Athens,  offers  3  courses  of  4  years,  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  natural  his- 
tory, engineering,  and  chemistry  (the  first  and  last  being  at  present  consolidated), 
with  a  course  in  architecture  and  building,  of  undefined  length.  Some  scientific  in- 
struction is  found  in  Atlanta  and  Clark  Universities  and  in  the  4  branch  colleges  of 
the  State  University,  at  Cnthbert,  Dahlonega,  Milledgeville,  and  Thomasville ;  while 
Kmory  and  Mercer  present  special  scientific  courses  of  3  years  each,  and  Pio  Nono, 
one  of  4  years. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  jrjven  to  some  extent  in  Atlanta  and  Clark  Universities 
(Congregational  and  Methodist)  and  in  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary l  for  colored 
students,  while  Mercer  University  (Baptist)  in  its  theological  department  prepared 
tfudente  for  the  ministry.  Emory  College  ^Methodist)  gave  biblical  instruction 
throughout  its  entire  collegiate  course,  including  the  Greek  Testament  and  Hebrew, 
w  an  aid  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia 
(Southern  Presbyterian)  began  its  second  session  since  the  reopening  in  1882,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1883,  and  continued  it  to  May  8, 1884,  with  4  professors  and  34  student*, 

1  At  this  seminary,  out  of  147  students,  sJJ  males,  54  were  preparing  for  ministerial  work.  In  188ft. 
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coming  from  9  States  and  representing  13  colleges  and  universities.  All  bat  4  of  these 
students  were  in  the  regular  3-year  course,  those  4  taking  a  special  course.  The  in- 
struction was  in  science  and  revelation,  didactic  theology,  pastoral  theology,  exegesis 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history,  church  polity, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  Hebrew,  and  homiletics.  A  beginning  of  instruction 
in  elocution  was  also  made,  and  hereafter  that  important  aid  to  efficiency  is  to  enter 
into  the  regular  course  of  teaching. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University,  Athens,  in  a 
1-year  course,  the  former  recommendation  of  a  2-year  course  having  been  withdrawn. 
There  are  2  classes,  junior  and  senior,  and  students  may  enter  either  class,  if  prepared, 
but  must  remain  at  least  one  term  of  6  months  before  graduating.  Diplomas  are  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  admit  graduates  to  the  bar  of  the  superior  courts 
of  Georgia  without  further  examination.  Emory  College  and  Mercer  University  offer 
also  legal  instruction,  covering  one  collegiate  year,  and  graduates  are  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State  without  further  examination. 

Medical  instruction  in  this  State  has  been  judiciously  regulated  by  an  act  of  1881, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  medical  college  in  it  to  grant  diplomas,  except  to 
students  that  have  attended  2  of  more  full  courses  of  study  in  a  regularly  chartered 
medical  college  of  good  standing  and  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  before 
the  faculty  or  the  individual  professors  in  nil  the  branches  usually  taught  in  such 
colleges.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  provision  is  $5,000,  half  to  go  to  the  infor- 
mant, the  remainder  to  the  county  treasury,  for  educational  purposes. 

The  "regular"  schools  acting  under  this  law  in  1882-'83  and  1883->84  were  Atlanta 
Medical  College  and  Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  and  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  Augusta,  the  last  a  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  These  had 
courses,  respectively,  of  18, 19,  and  17  weeks  each  year.  All  3  complied  with  the  law 
in  requiring  attendance  on  at  least  2  lecture  courses  of  these  lengths,  and  the  last  2 
mentioned  recommended  a  full  graded  course  of  3  years.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  3  was  277  in  1882-'33.  The  last  named  reports  122  students  in  1883-'84  and 
a  faculty  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  6  specialists.    Students  at  the  two  others,  200. 

No  homcBopathio  school  appears  in  1882-'£3  or  lt*83-'64. 

The  eclectic  schools  were,  as  before,  the  College  of  American  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  both  at  Atlanta,  the  first  with  2  lecture 
oourses  of  16  weeks  each  annually,  the  other  with  1  of  20  weeks.  Students  in  the  two, 
91  in  1882-83.    The  next  year  the  former  school  was  merged  in  the  latter. 

For  separate  statistics  of  each  school  reporting,  see  Table  XIII,  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  dur- 
ing the  year  1883-J84,  had  93  pupils,  40  of  whom  were  girls,  all  under  5  instructors,  1  be- 
ing a  deaf-mute  and  2  semi-mutes.  The  methods  of  instruction  were  oral  and  manual 
combined,  the  common  English  branches  being  taught,  with  industrial  training  in 
ahoemaking.  The  institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  the  value  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  being  $40,000,  with  a  library  of  1,000  volumes.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  instructed  at  the  school  since  its  organization  in  1846  is  325. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

No  report  from  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  has  been  received. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  ORPHANS. 

For  any  statistics  of  institutions  for  orphan  and  dependent  children  that  may  be 
reported  for  1883->84,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

TEACHERS'  association. 

The  Georgia  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1883.  State  Su- 
perintendent Orr  made  an  earnest  and  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  children  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  The  matter  of  special  interest  in  the  convention  was  the 
normal  school  discussion,  which  ended  in  adopting  resolutions  urging  the  legislature 
to  establish  a  normal  school. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICES. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  ORB,  Stat*  school  commission*,  Atfonts. 
[Fifth  term,  December  81. 1882,  to  Dootmber  81, 1884.] 
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ILLINOIS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  graded  public  schools.... 
Enrolled  in  ungraded  public  schools.. 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  them 
Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

school  youth. 
Pupils  in  private  or  church  schools. .. 


DISTRICTS  AND   SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported 

Districts  with  5  months'  school  or 

more. 
Districts  with  less  than  5  months... 

Districts  with  no  schools .. 

Districts  reporting  libraries 

Volumes  in  these  libraries 

Public  school-houses 

School- houses  built  in  the  year...... 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  .... 

Number  graded,  excluding  high  a  ... 
Number  of  high  school  grade  a  ...... 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days*... 
Private  and  ohuroh  schools 

Or. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  ... 

Number  of  different  teachers 

Teachers  in  graded  schools 

Teachers  that  attended  institutes .... 
Teachers  in  private  schools 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 
Valuation  of  publio  school  property.. 

Amount  of  State  school  funds 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1882-'83. 


1, 046, 937 
311,085 
405,850 
71C,  935 
459, 156 
68.48 
43.86 

69,272 


11,491 
11,327 

100 

64 

950 

66,851 

11,976 

307 

11,980 

1,153 

151 

151 

731 


6,885 
12,896 
19, 781 
5,820 
6,877 
1,864 


$9,097,372 

20,045,649 

9,413,003 

49  00 

38  99 


i883-'84. 


1, 069, 274 
328, 705 
399,976 
728, 681 
485,625 
68.14 
45.42 

75,821 


11,457 
11, 311 

101 

45 

964 

81,272 

12,008 

303 

11,988 

1,220 

164 

151 

774 


6,714 
13,189 
19,897 

6,240 
11,406 

1,974 


$9, 628, 186 

21, 038, 489 

9,437,714 

51  31 

40  44 


Increase. 


22,337 
17,620 

il,"746 
26,469 


1.56 
6,549 


14 

14, 421 

32 


8 
67 
13 


43 


293 
116 
420 
4,529 
110 


$530, 814 

992,640 

24, 711 

2  31 

1  45 


Decrease. 


5,874 


.34 


34 
16 


19 


171 


a  High  schools  are  not  counted  asjepaxate  schools  unless  in  separate  buildings,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  poblic  schools. 

6  The  superintendent  says  that  if.  as  in  many  States,  each  teacher  with  his  pupils  should  he  counted 
as  a  schooL  Instead  of  each  school-house,  with  all  its  teachers  and  pupils,  the  tune  of  schools  in  days 
would  be  about  164.  t 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  the  two  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

This  State,  from  its  natural  resources  and  geographical  position,  has  had  great  ad* 
vantages  for  drawing  into  it  a  population  not  onl v  large,  but  also  intelligent  and 
active.    It  has  added  much  to  tbe&e  advantage*  by  early  adopting  a  good  BchftcA 
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system,  with  free  schools  of  all  grades  from  primary  to  high,  with  normal  colleges  to 
prepare  teachers  for  such  schools,  with  a  university  to  invito  to  higher  studies  still, 
and  with  large  funds  from  the  sale  of  its  United  States  school  lands  to  aid  in  giving 
all  these  schools  a  generous  support.  The  result  has  been  for  many  years  a  most  en- 
couraging advance  in  enrolment  in  the  schools,  in  average  attendance  on  them,  in  the 
quality  of  the  teaching,  and  hence  in  the  growth  of  a  well  trained  native  population, 
ready  for  any  business  or  work.  The  statistics  given  for  1882-83  and  188£-'84  show 
that  this  advance  has  gone  on  for  these  two  years,  notwithstanding  great  financial 
troubles  in  the  latter  one.  The  graded  schools  have  continued  to  gain  on  the  un- 
graded; average  attendance,  on  enrolment  and  school  youth;  teachers  trained  in 
institutes,  on  those  that  have  lacked  such  training ;  those  teaching  in  graded  schools, 
on  those  teaching  in  ungraded  ones ;  while  libraries  as  aids  to  teaching  have  consid- 
erably advanced  in  number  and  advanced  much  more  in  the  number  of  their  books. 
An  encouraging  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  expenditure  for  schools,  valuation  of 
school  property,  and  permanent  school  funds  is  also  noted.  The  increase  in  youth  of 
school  age  from  1882  to  1884  was  31,707 ;  in  enrolment,  in  graded  schools  in  the  same 
time,  33,08T> ;  in  average  daily  attendance,  33,140.  Where  there  is  any  falling  off,  it 
is  almost  wholly  where  small  country  districts,  too  poor  to  pay  a  good  school  teacher, 
were  consolidated,  or  where  graded  districts  with  no  schools  diminished  and  ungraded 
schools  were  superseded  by  graded  schools. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  common 
schools  in  the  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  report  their  condition  biennially ;  a  county 
superintendent  visits  the  schools  in  each  county  to  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  teaching  and  to  assist  teachers  and  school  officers  in  improving  them ;  while  in 
each  township  a  board  of  3  trustees  of  schools  has  charge  of  public  school-houses 
and  sites,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  divide  or  create  districts,  in  which 
boards  of  3  school  directors  have  supervision  and  control.  All  these  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people;  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  for  4  years;  the  others, 
for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  one.  Women  are  eligible  to  any  school  office  in 
the  State,  and  several  have  been  efficient  county  superintendents. 

The  common  schools  are  free  to  all  of  school  age,  irrespective  of  color.  The  studies 
to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  are  determined  by  the  local  school  au- 
thorities; but  no  sectarian  instruction  is  allowed  and  no  change  of  text  books  oftener 
than  once  in  4  years.  The  minimum  school  period  which  will  entitle  districts  to  a 
share  of  the  school  fund  is  110  days  of  actual  teaching  in  one  year ;  and,  to  prolong 
the  yearly  instruction  to  9  months,  the  directors  of  districts  and  the  authorities  of 
villages  and  cities  may  levy  annually  a  tax  on  property  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  for 
educational  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes.  The  required  studies  are  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography ;  also,  for  higher  classes,  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  United  States  nistory,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of 
health.  Other  branches  may  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or 
voters  of  a  school  district.  Free  instruction  is  given  in  2  State  normal  schools  and  in 
a  State  university.  Persons  undertaking  to  teach  in  any  public  school  must  prove 
their  qualifications,  moral  and  educational,  before  the  proper  officers,  and  must  ob- 
tain certificates  from  them  to  secure  employment ;  and,  when  employed,  must  report 
in  legal  form  and  time  to  receive  pay.  Towards  this  pay  for  teachers,  Illinois  appro- 
priates $1,000,000  annually.  The  State  appropriation  goes  to  townships,  villages, 
and  cities  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  110  days,  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  of  school  age,  as  ascertained  by  an  annual  census.  Any  surplus  of  dis- 
trict, village,  or  city  school  funds  may  be  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  preceding  table  show  that  districts  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  permission.  In  addition  to  the  offer  of  free  instruction  to  children  6  to  21  years 
of  age,  directors  of  schools  and  members  of  boards  of  education  have  been  required 
since  1883  to  enforce  a  compulsory  law  which  demands  the  attendance  of  all  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  upon  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  of  each  year, 
unless  excused  for  reasonable  cause. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

By  an  amendment  made  to  section  51  of  the  school  law  in  1883  it  was  provided  that 
county  superintendents  should  charge  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  or  for 
a  renewal  of  such  certificate  $1,  and  that  the  fees  so  collected  should  go  to  defray  in 
each  county  the  expenses  of  a  teachers'  institute,  to  be  held  for  not  less  than  5  days 
annually.  The  product  of  this  new  arrangement  was  for  the  first  year  $21,634^0,  a 
great  help  towards  institute  work  in  1884. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Under  a  special  law  for  cities  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  Chicago  has  a 
board  of  education  of  15  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  common  council.  Cities  and  6cbool  districts  with  2,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants, not  governed  by  special  law,  have  elective  boards  of  education  of  6  members 
till  tne  population  reaches  12,000,  when  three  more  members  are  added,  and  so  on 
with  every  subsequent  addition  of  10,000  inhabitants.  One-third  of  each  board  is 
liable  to  annual  change.  In  most  cases  these  boards  employ  superintendents,  and 
delegate  to  them  the  supervision  of  schools.  Chicago  has  also  a  deputy  superintend- 
ent. 

6TATI8TIC8. 
1882-*88. 


Cities. 


Alton 

Belleville... 
BioomiDgton 
Chicago.... 
Danville.... 
Decatur  .... 

Hpn 

Freepori.... 

Gtlesborg .. 

Joliefc 

Holine 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qttiocr 

kockfard... 
Rock  Island 
Springfield . . 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


8,975 

10,683 

17,  ISO 

0560,693 

7,733 

0,547 

8,787 

8,516 

11,437 

11,657 

7,800 

7,834 

29,250 

27, 268 

13,129 

11,659 

10,743 


Children  of 
school  ago. 


4,777 

7,551 

155,166 


8,488. 
3,355 


4,447 
*i*423 


11,803 
9,003 
6,266 
8,736 
9,033 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


1,382 
2,127 
8,488 
672, 509 
2, 181 
2,133 
1,700 


2,032 


1,573 


5,072 
8,844 

2,862 
2,172 
2,828 


1,041 
1,820 
2,485 
552,185 
1.440 
1,555 


1,431 
i,078 


4,031 
2,335 
2,560 
1,611 
2,234 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend^ 
ture. 


25 

43 

60 

51,107 


31 
28 


38 
28 


106 
60 
62 
40 
60 


•46,035 

60,822 

1,827,838 


32,241 


22,701 
'24,545 


107,477 
46,272 
51,332 
35, 572 
41,353 


1883-'84. 


Alton 

Bellevffle  — 
Bkwmington. 

Cbkafo 

DanriUa 

Decatur 

Elgin 

Freeport.... 
Gaksbnrg ... 

Joliet 

Holine 

Ottawa 

Peoria ...... 

Qniney 

Kockford... 
Sock  Island 
Springfield.. 


8,075 

10,688 

17, 180 

O560.693 

7,733 

0,547 

8,787 

8,516 

11,437 

11,657 

7,800 

7,834 

20,250 

27,268 

13,120 

11,650 

10,743 


4,774 
6,088 


8,450 
4,038 
6,215 
2,035 
4,678 
5,783 
2,853 
3,280 
10,072 


8,726 
0,036 


1,425 
2,272 
3,361 


2,237 
2,414 
1,031 
1,553 
2,096 
2,938 
1,714 
1,657 
0,241 


2,118 
2,054 


1,075 
1,856 
2,478 


1,562 
1,702 
1,302 
1,281 
1,536 
1,005 
1,150 
1,271 
4,111 


1,636 
2,872 


43 
60 


40 
40 
20 
83 
87 
51 
20 
30 
108 


40 


38,011 
52, 152 


35,840 
27,812 
50,108 
25, 348 
23,304 
60,297 
30,050 
22,763 
124, 040 


80,815 
58,702 


a  Census  of  1882. 

bin  day  schools;  adding  evening  schools,  the  figures  would  be:  enrolment,  70,465}  attendance, 
54,047;  teachers,  1,151. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


its 
them 


Alton,  in  1882-T83,  with  5  school  buildings,  25  rooms,  and  1,255  sittings,  kept 
schools  open  for  194  days,  and  in  1883-'84,  with  sittings  increased  to  1,319,  kept  tl 
open  for  193  days.    No  private  or  church  schools  are  reported  for  either  year. 

Superintendent  Dapprich,  of  Belleville,  says  that  In  1882-'83  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education  were  better  appreciated  by  the  people  than  ever  before,  that 
even  poor  parents  left  their  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period  and  sent  them  more 
regularly  than  formerly.  He  very  strongly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  high 
acnool,  from  the  fact  that  many  pupils  were  sent  to  other  cities  to  receive  additional 
training  after  they  had  passed  through  the  public  schools  of  Belleville. 

In  18KW34,  through  the  prevalence  of  sickness  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
sod  the  earlier  weeks  of  spring,  attendance  was  diminished  for  a  time,  though  on  the 
whole  it  was  better  in  all  schools  than  the  year  before. 

Bloomington,  for  1882-'63l  reported  that,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  1,149  in 
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school  population,  there  was  an  increase  of  47  In  enrolment  and  of  34  in  average 
attendance.  The  schools,  which  were  graded,  were  taught  175  days  by  2  more  teachers. 
By  action  of  the  board  of  education,  the  training  department  was  suspended  for  a 
year  at  least,  the  board  deciding  to  employ  only  experienced  teachers. 

In  1h83-'84,  the  schools  were  taught  176  days,  in  58  rooms,  with  2,600  sittings.  The 
estimated  value  of  10  buildings,  with  sites,  &c,  was  $242,907. 

Chicago  reported  for  1862-'83  an  increase  of  3,895  in  the  public  school  enrolment,  an 
additional  average  daily  membership  of  4,867,  and  additional  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  4,552.  There  were  also  2,555  more  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  the  attend- 
ance being  large  in  the  beginning,  but  rapidly  falling  off,  so  that  out  of  a  total  of 
6,956  the  average  attendance  was  only  1,8ft.',  and  in  view  of  the  slim  attendance  the 
superintendent  recommended  that  the  evening  high  school  be  discontinued.  The 
evening  school  for  newsboys  was  still  taught  at  the  Newsboys'  Home ;  enrolment,  80, 
with  40  in  average  attendance.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the.  study  of  German 
in  the  day  schools,  the  average  membership  of  grammar  pupils  pursuing  the  study 
being  5,106,  or  nearly  half  of  the  pupils  in  such  schools ;  but  of  music  and  drawing 
the  success  was  much  less  decided.  Manual  training  for  boys  in  the  high  school  was 
under  consideration.  There  were  in  process  of  erection  6  new  school  buildings,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  5,730,  to  cost,  with  heating  apparatus,  &c,  $341,706. 

Statistics  for  1883-^64  up  to  July  3  show  considerable  increase,  but  were  not  at  that 
date  complete,  and  no  others  have  been  received. 

Danville  in  its  report  for  1884  shows  74.74  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades, 
21.64  per  cent,  in  grammar  grades,  and  only  3.62  per  cent,  in  high  school  grades. 
Almost  three- fourths  being  thus  in  the  first  4  years  of  the  school  course,  the  superin- 
tendent recommends  that  more  adequate  provision  for  this  large  class  ofpupils  be 
made,  especially  in  furnishing  them  fuller  seating  room  and  more  teachers.  He  rightly 
holds  that,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  40  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher, 
and  that  both  the  health  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  pupils  would  be  con* 
served  by  adopting  this  rule,  even  if  the  school  term  should  have  to  be  shortened  to 
carry  it  out. 

Decatur  made  no  report  for  1882->83.  A  very  brief  one  for  1883-784  shows  a  some- 
what smaller  number  of  school  youth  than  in  1881-^82,  a  larger  enrolment  and  aver- 
age attendance,  9  more  teachers,  And  an  expenditure  for  its  public  school*  $4,045 
greater.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  300. 

Elgin  for  1882->o3  and  1883-^84  presents  a  considerable  increase  in  school  population 
and  enrolment,  while  attendance  in  private  and  parochial  schools  decreased.  The 
schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were  taught  188  days,  with  1  more 
teacher.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  664.  Valuation  of  public  school 
property  in  1864,  $88,250,  against  $40,500  in  the  preceding  year. 

Freeport  in  1883->64  shows  a  decline  of  207  in  enrolment  and  of  175  in  average  attend- 
ance from  what  it  reported  in  1881-^82,  though  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
was  $2,291  greater  than  in  that  year.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  pariah 
schools  was  also  160  less,  without  any  diminution  in  the  reported  number  of  children 
of  school  age. 

Qalesburg  from  1882-^83  to  1883-,84  increased  its  school  youth  by  231,  its  enrolment 
by  64,  and  its  average  attendance  by  105,  with  an  additional  expenditure  of  $603. 
The  enrolment  in  other  than  publio  sohools  is  not  given. 

Joliet  for  1883-'84  reported  19  rooms  In  10  school  buildings,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  2,359.  Schools  were  taught  198  days  by  51  teachers ;  private  and  church  schools 
enrolled  600,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  200.  Estimated  value  of  publio 
school  property,  $137,300. 

Afoline  gives  but  little  information  as  to  its  schools  beyond  what  may  be  found  in 
the  preceding  table,  except  that  there  were  2  night  schools,  with  2  teachers  in  1863 
and  3  in  lb84,  with  an  enrolment  in  the  former  year  of  107 ;  in  the  latter,  of  149 ;  that 
a  large  number  of  the  day  pupils  had  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy;  that  an  exhibit 
of  pupils1  industrial  work  had  excited  much  enthusiasm ;  and  that  movements  were  in 
progress  looking  toward  improvement  in  various  directions. 

A  return  from  Ottawa  for  1883-^84  gives  7  school  buildings,  in  which  were  30  rooms: 
with  1,600  sittings,  valued,  with  grounds,  <fcc,  at  $60,130.  The  schools  were  classed 
as  primary  and  grammar  and  were  taught  197  days.  There  was  no  city  high  school, 
hut  one  under  control  of  the  township  trustees,  not  connected  with  the  city  district, 
was  available  for  higher  studies  than  those  of  the  grammar  grades.  Estimated  enrol- 
ment in  private  schools,  281. 

Peoria  for  1882~'83  reported  12  school  buildings,  containing  72  rooms,  all  in  good 
condition.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  one  even- 
ing school.  Provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  one  new  building,  which  was 
much  needed,  as  some  of  the  schools  were  greatly  overcrowded.  No  report  was  re- 
ceived for  1881-82,  but  since  1880-'81  the  school  population  had  increased  2,287,  enrol- 
ment 1,^57,  and  average  attendance  was  somewhat  higher.  At  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  mosio  was  made  optional  in  the  primary  and  grammar  sohools,  ana  is  said 
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to  have  made  discipline  easier  and  to  have  added  muoh  to  the  happiness  of  the  school 
ruom. 

Statistics  of  1883-'84  show  a  loss  in  school  youth,  but  gains  in  all  other  respects. 

Q*i*cy  presents  in  ltt&&-'83  no  increase  in  yonth  of  school  age,  one  of  only  43  in 
public  school  enrolment,  and  a  falling  off  of  28  in  average  attendance.  Whether  this 
check  to  the  preceding  growth  came  from  the  agitation  noticed  in  the  report  for  the 
preceding  year  as  to  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  in  common  with  whites  does  not 
appear,  as  no  printed  report  has  been  received. 

Bockford,  besides  its  pablic  schools,  with  66  rooms  for  study  and  recitation  and  9 
fur  recitation  only,  reports  for  1883  8  private  or  parocMal  schools,  with  an  estimated 
enrolment  of  500  pupils.    There  is  no  report  at  hand  tor  18d3-'84. 

Springfield  for  1882-'83  reported  a  decrease  of  102  in  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
bat  95  more  in  average  attendance,  the  decline  in  enrolment  being  probably  dne  to 
the  fact  that  the  schools  had  been  in  1881-'82  greatly  overcrowded,  many  children 
being  altogether  excluded  from  school  privileges.  There  were  2  new  buildings 
erected  during  the  year  and  the  old  ones  were  extensively  repaired,  yet  one  more  was 
letded  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  more  room.  The  schools  were  graded  as  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high,  with  a  teachers1  training  class  for  graduates  of  the  high 
KhooL 

The  additional  building  needed  was  erected  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
it  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1883-'84,  and  2  large  rooms  were  added  to  another 
ehool-house.  Other  school  property  was  extensively  repaired,  and  accommodations 
'or  pupils  were  thus  both  more  numerous  and  nioi  e  complete.  A  course  of  study  for 
he  teachers  in  the  city  schools  was  adopted,  as  well  as  revised  courses  for  the  high 
ind  district  schools. 

eixdkrgXbtxx. 

For  general  information  as  to  the  Kindergarten  in  this  State,  tee  Table  V  of  the 
ippendix,  where  information  respecting  at  least  27  may  be  found. 

PEEPAEATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GEXERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  teacher  Is  authorized  to  teach  a  common  school  in  Illinois  who  is  not  of  good 
noral  character  nnd  who  does  not  possess  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State 
nperintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  a  county  superintendent,  or  from  the 
tosxd  of  education  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city  in  which  he  desires  to  teach.1 
bounty  superintendents'  certificates  are  of  2  grades,  the  first,  for  a  year,  covering  the 
•rdinary  English  branches  and  the  second,  for  2  years,  adding  the  elements  of  natural 
cienees.  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health.  These  are  valid  only  in  the  county 
rhere  tney  are  given;  thoae  from  city  boards  are  valid  in  the  city  that  has  issued 
hem;  those  from  the  State  superintendent,  unless  revoked  for  cause,  are  valid  for 
ife  in  any  county  or  school  district  of  the  State. 

STATE,  COUNTY,  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Illinois  8tate  Normal  University,  Normal,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
toy,  Carbandale,  both  under  St.-.te  control,  oontinued  in  1883->84  to  prepare  teachers 
or  the  public  schools.  The  tirst  mentioned,  with  15  regular  instructors  and  128  pupil 
eechers,  hod  488  normal  students  in  its  3-year  course,  1  graduate  student,  and  350  in 
he  model  school,  which  contains  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school 
prades ;  total  for  the  school  year,  deducting  60  counted  twice,  779.  The  scientific  de- 
partment for  special  students  was  continued.  The  second  reported  for  the  same 
>eriod  14  regular  instructors  and  39  pupil  teachers,  with  540  students  in  the  normal 
ind  training  schools,  including  9  graduates,  4  special  students,  and  37  attending 
ipeeial  session.  For  admission  to  either  school  pupils  must  pledge  themselves  to 
each  in  the  publio  schools  of  the  State  3  years  after  graduating.  Course  of  study  at 
krathern  Illinois,  3  and  4  years.    Both  schools  oontinued  their  summer  institutes. 

The  objects  of  both  these  schools,  as  expressed  in  the  legislative  acts  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  them,  are  "  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  by 
mparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  all  branches  of  study  which  pertain 
o  a  common  school  education,  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  funda- 
oental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  8tate  of  Illinois  in  regard  to  the  rights 
aid  duties  of  citizens,  and  in  suoh  other  studies  as  the  board  of  eduoation  may  from 
ime  to  time  prescribe.71 

The  Coot  County  Normal  School  has  essentially  the  same  aims  as  the  two  State  schools, 
>ot  with  more  especial  reference  to  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  for  that  pop- 
ilous  county,  and  probably  also  for  the  schools  of  Chicago,  as  the  city  training  school 
not  seem  to  have  been  resumed.    In  its  normal  school  department,  of  4.  classes, 


'Graduate*  of  county  normal  schools  may,  by  the  action  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  which. 
■eh  a  school  is  sftnated,  be  granted  first  class  county  certificates  on  their  diplomas  of  graduation* 
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were  334  pupils  in  1883-'84, 103  of  them  in  the  professional  training  class,  which  sup- 
poses a  preceding  4-year  course  in  a  first  class  high  school,  college,  or  normal  school, 
or  an  equivalent  preparation.  In  its  public  school  and  Kindergarten  classes  and  Kin- 
dergarten training  class  there  were  447  more,  making  a  total  attendance  of  781,  under 
16  instructors. 

At  Springfield,  graduates  from  the  city  high  school  are  encouraged  to  enter  a  teachers* 
training  class,  which  passes  its  members  through  2  years  of  preparation  for  work  in 
the  city  schools. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

An  interesting  school  that  gives  this  training  is  the  normal  class  for  training  Kin- 
dergarten teachers  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  and  which  evidently  aims  at  real  thoroughness.  A  good  common  school 
education  is  an  imperative  requirement  for  admission  to  the  class,  and  ladies  that  have 
completed  a  thorough  high  school,  collegiate,  or  university  course  are  especially  de- 
sired. The  association  has  done  excellent  work  in  gathering  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  the  most  unwholesome  and  dangerous  surroundings,  bringing  them  into  bright 
and  cheery  rooms,  and  giving  them  3  hours  of  instruction  daily  in  attractivo  Kinder- 
garten exercises  under  christian  teachers  of  intelligence  and  culture.  It  aims  to  ex- 
tend this  good  work  by  training  teachers  for  it  under  a  special  teacher  of  experience 
and  high  repute.  The  normal  class  conducted  by  this  teacher,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report,  in  1884,  had  60  lady  pupils. 

A  school  kindred  to  this  in  aims  and  methods,  called  the  Danville  Normal  Kinder- 
garten  Training  School,  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  church  and  school  work 
of  Holy  Trinity  Parish  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Danville. 

For  the  statistics  of  normal  schools  under  other  than  State  and  city  direction,  see 
Table  III,  Part  2,  of  the  appendix :  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents  for  improvement  of  teachers  in  1883 
numbered  167;  days  of  continuance  of  these,  1,114; l  held  by  other  persons,  45;  days 
of  continuance,  236;  different  teachers  attending  all  these,  6,877  ;*  number  held  in 
1884,  not  given ;  days  of  continuance,  1,345 ;  teachers  attending,  11,406;  expenditure 
for  the  former  year,  $13,505;  for  the  latter  year,  $22,559. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Illinois  has  been  fruitful  in  publications  of  this  class,  9  being  issued  in  1682-'S3  and 
1883-'84.  These  were,  from  Chicago  offices  (1),  Iapi  Oaye,  or  The  Word  Carrier  (pub- 
lished monthly  for  the  educational  agencies  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  elsewhere),  which  was  in  its  twelfth  volume 
in  1883,  presented  one  number  as  volume  XIII  in  January,  1884,  and  began  volume  I  of 
a  new  series  in  March,  1884 ;  (2)  The  Practical  Teacher,  a  monthly  which  closed  its 
sixth  volume  in  June,  1883,  and  in  July,  1884,  published  one  number  as  volume  VII, 
which  announced  that  from  September  following  it  would  be  edited  by  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School ;  (3)  The  Present  Age?  monthly,  in  its 
second  and  third  volumes  in  these  two  years ;  (4)  The  School  Herald,  bimonthly,  which 
entered  on  its  third  volume  January  15,  1883,  and  apparently  ceased  its  issues  April 
15  of  that  year ;  (5)  The  Schoolmaster,  bimonthly,  whioh  in  the  midst  of  its  fourth 
volume,  June  1, 1884,  appeared  in  enlarged  form  as  Intelligence  and  The  Schoolmaster ; 
(6)  The  Western  Educational  Journal,  monthly,  which  entered  its  fifth  volume  Jan- 
uary, 1884,  and  seems  to  have  ceased  with  its  fifth  number  in  May  of  that  year;  (7) 
The  New  Method,  monthly,  beginning  its  first  volume  January,  lb84. 

From  other  than  Chicago  offices  have  come  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  monthly, 
published  at  Normal,  in  its  second  and  third  volumes  in  the  two  years  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  Normal  Mirror,  quarterly,  published  at  Danville,  mainly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  East  Illinois  College  and  Normal  School.  This  last  journal  reached  the 
third  number  of  its  second  volume  in  April,  1884. 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION, 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  recognized  parts  of  the  State  system  and  164  of  them  appear  in 
the  State  report  for  1884,  an  increase  of  20  since  1882.  Of  these,  41  were  in  districts 
under  special  laws ;  41  others  in  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  under  section  80  of 
the  school  law,  whioh  allows  such  corporations  to  "  establish  schools  of  different 
grades  and  make  regulations  for  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the  same ;"  6  were  town- 

1  Eleven  hundred  And  ninety-six  is  the  nnmber  given  in  Another  place. 
•Number  elsewhere  given,  0,712. 
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ship  high  schools,  which,  by  section  50,  are  permitted  to  be  established  by  vote  of  the 
people;  1,  a  township  high  school1  under  special  law ;  75,  high  schools  in  districts 
with  boards  of  directors  under  the  general  school  law.  Only  12  of  all  these  were  in 
separate  buildings,  namely,  the  main  high  school  at  Chicago  and  its  2  branch  schools 
and  1  each  at  Blooming  ton,  Evanston,  Jefferson,  Lake  View,  Moline,  Ottawa,  Peoria, 
Princeton,  and  Streator.  The  value  of  school  furniture,  sites,  and  buildiogs  of  these 
12  was  estimated  to  be  $628,400 ;  that  of  their  libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $$,938, 
the  libraries  containing  32,210  volumes.  Ninety  schools  reported  courses  of  3 
years ;  1,  a  conrse  of  between  3  and  4  years ;  5,  courses  of  3  or  4  years ;  67,  courses  of 
4 years;  1,  a  3  or  5  year  course;  and  1  (at  Princeton)  a  5-year  conrse  alone.  Those 
schools  had  from  5  to  10  months  of  annnal  session,  .enrolled  12,405  pupils,  and  were 
Uoght  by  430  teachers,  whose  pay  was  from  $25  to  $300  a  month.  The  graduates  of 
1864  numbered  1,177. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  or  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X 
of  appendix.  For  summaries  of  statistics  of  each  class,  see  corresponding  tables  in 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana,  open  to  both  sexes,  continues  to  present 
in  its  college  of  literature  and  science  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  German 
studies  noticed  in  preceding  years.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  there  is  a 
choice  between  a  school  of  English  and  modern  languages  and  a  school  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature,  each  covering  4  years.  In  the  former,  the  aim  is  to  afford  a 
thorough  training  in  the  best  elements  of  English  and  American  literature,  with  spe- 
cial study  of  choice  authors  and  with  a  fair  introduction  to  French  and  German  ns 
well  as  Anglo-Saxon,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  political  economy,  &c,  the  Latin 
of  Cicero,  T*ivy,  and  Horace  being  optional  in  the  first  year.  In  the  latter  school,  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  pursued  with  special  reference  to  the  reflex  influenco  of 
these  languages  on  the  student's  mastery  of  English,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  his 
elear  acquaintance  with  both  the  history  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Thirty-three  accredited  high  schools  prepare  for  the  studies  of  these  2  collegiate 
schools,  as  well  as  for  the  scientific  schools  to  be  noticed  further  on.  Graduates  of 
the  school  of  English  and  modern  literature  receive  from  the  university  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters ;  graduates  of  the  school  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  the 
degree  of  A.  D.  Higher  degrees  must  bo  prepared  for  by  at  least  a  year  of  prescribed 
graduate  study,  the  only  alternative  for  this  being  three  years  of  success  in  a  profes- 
sion. All  able  bodied  male  students  in  preparatory  studies  or  in  those  of  the  first  3 
collegiate  years  receive  instruction  in  military  drill  and  discipline,  and  for  any  of 
either  sex  that  desire  it  there  is  offered  training  in  iudnstrial  art  and  in  music.  For 
information  as  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  which 
form  parts  of  the  nniversity,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  further  on. 

Of  the  !W  other  collegiate  schools  reported  in  former  years,  Rock  River  University 
appears  to  have  suspended.  Another,  St.  Francis  Solanus  College,  Quincy,  has  been 
idxnilted  to  the  collegiate  table  in  its  place,  but  with  some  question  aB  to  its  lull  col- 
legiate standing;  a  like  question  has  again  arisen  as  to  Irvington  College,  Irvington, 
readmitted  some  years  ago,  but  in  1884  showing  apparently  no  collegiate  students.  A 
German- English  College,  Galena,  has  also  come  in,  with  fair  evidence  of  good  collegi- 
ate arrangements,  making  29. 

Of  the  colleges  reporting,  7  indicate  the  reception  of  special  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $176,769  for  endowment,  buildings,  and  current  needs  in  1882-'83 ;  and  in  1883-'84, 
for  like  purposes,  10  report  receipts  of  $125,442. 

For  the  statistics  of  those  now  on  the  Bureau  list,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix :  for 
a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BtJFEBXOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

For  tbo  statistics  of  12  institutions  of  this  class  in  1882-'83,  see  Table  VIII  of  the 
ippendix ;  for  a  summary,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding.  Most  of  them  have  fair  collegiate  arrangements;  2,  Almira  College  and 
Knox  Seminary,  are  presided  over  by  former  State  superintendents  of  instruction. 
The  State  Industrial  University  and  23  of  the  denominational  or  non-sectarian  col- 
leges open  their  doors  to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men,  and  4  have  special 

coarse*  for  theru.  

1  Probably  that  at  the  State  Normal  University. 
5  B 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

* 

In  this  branch  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  in  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  claim  special  notice.  Each  of  them,  in  common  with 
the  before  mentioned  college  of  literature  and  science,  has  a  4-year  coarse.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  with  5  professors,  aims  to  educate  scientific  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  garden,  but  also  in  veterinary 
science,  pomology,  entomology,  botany,  and  the  chemistry  of  agriculture.  That  of 
engineering,  with  6  professors,  prepares  students  in  the  mathematical  basis  of  all  such 
work,  and  goes  on  into  physios,  mechanic  art  and  design,  aud  the  principles  of  mech- 
anism in  bridge  work,  stone  work,  mining  engineering,  architecture,  aud  related 
studies.  That  of  natural  science,  with  6  professors,  aims  to  impart  such  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  its  manipulations  as  will  fit  students  for  the  business  of  the  druggist, 
the  pharmacist,  or  the  chemist.  The  laboratory  facilities  in  these  lines  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  West  and  far  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  colleges. 
Students  in  all  the  schools  of  the  university  in  18S3-'84,  330,  of  whom  261  were  young 
men  and  69  young  women.  Of  the  young  men,  3  were  resident  graduates,  175  collegi- 
ate students,  7  speoial,  and  76  preparatory.  Of  the  young  women,  54  were  in  colle- 
giate studies  of  apparently  limited  range,  6  in  special  studies,  and  9  in  preparatory. 

Of  the  29  other  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes,  25  show  arrangements  for 
some  scientific  training,  but  roost  of  them  with  little  approximation  to  the  thorough 
arrangements  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  in  its  well  equipped  Dearborn  Observatory,  cop  tinned  to 
offer  instruction  in  astronomy  both  to  regular  and  special  students.  Several  of  its 
graduates  are  said  to  have  taken  high  rank  as  astronomical  observers  and  surveyors, 
The  museum,  herbarium,  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  of  this  university 
appear  to  be  especially  good  and  complete. 

At  St.  Vtateur**  College,  Bourbonnais  Grove,  and  at  Wetffield  College,  Westfield,  in- 
struction in  telegraphy  is  offered.  At  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  this  instruction 
seems  to  have  ceased  in  1883. 

The  Chioaao  Manual  Trainina  School,1  noted  in  the  report  for  1882  as  projected,  was 
incorporated  April  11, 1883 ;  the  corner  stone  of  a  building  for  it  was  laid  September 
24  of  that  year,  and  by  February  4,  1684,  the  school  exercises  were  begun  in  this 
building,  with  72  pupils,  selected  by  examination  from  130  applicants.  Two  of  those 
first  admitted  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  lack  of  strength  for  the  school  work, 
but  their  places  were  immediately  filled  and  the  number  kept  up  to  72.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  3  years  in  mathematics,  jphysics,  mechanics,  free  hand,  mechan- 
ical, and  geometrical  drawing,  and  shop  work  in  various  forms,  such  as  carpentry,  wood 
carving  and  turning,  care  ana  use  of  tools,  study  of  machinery,  and  management  of 
steam  engines  and  boilers.  An  hour  a  day  is  given  to  drawing,  2  hours  a  day  to  shop 
work,  the  remainder  to  study  and  recitation.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age 
and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetical  and  other  English  studies  to 
secure  an  entrance.  Being  admitted,  they  furnish  their  own  books,  drawing  instru- 
ments and  material,  with  aprons,  overalls,  and  pocket  tools;  shop  tools  and  mate- 
rials are  provided  by  the  school ;  officers  of  instruction  and  government,  4  in  1883-^84. 

The  Industrial  School,  Sugar  Grove,  Kane  County,  where  ordinary  school  studies 
are  supplemented  by  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture!  was  con- 
tinued in  1883-'84  and  reported  to  be  always  full. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  was  taught  in  1882-'83  and  1883-'84  in  22  collegiate  or  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions for  instruction  in  this  State.  Three  were  Baptist,  the  theological  departments 
of  Ewing  and  Shurtleff  Colleges,  Ewing  and  Upper  Alton,  aud  the  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park  ;  2,  the  Bible  departments  of  Abingdon  College, 
Abingdon,  and  of  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  were  Christian ;  1,  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  Congregational;  1,  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  of  Northwestern 
College,  Naperville,  was  evangelical ;  5,  a  German  theological  class  at  Carthage  Col- 
lege, the  Swedish  American  Ansgari  College,  Knoxville,  Wartburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Mendota,  Aupustana  Theological  8eminary,  Rock  Island,  and  Concordia  Col- 
lege Preachers'  Seminary,  Springfield,  were  Lutheran :  3,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
or  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  and  the  theological  departments  of  the  Ger- 
man-English College,  Galena,  and  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  were  Methodist 
Episcopal ;  2,  the  theological  department  of  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  tne  Northwest,  Chicago,  were  Presbyterian:  1,  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  was  Protestant  Episcopal ;  2,  the  theologi- 
cal department  of  St.  Viateurs  College,  Bourbonnais  Grove,  and  St.  Joseph's  £o- 

1  Manual  training  In  a  school  workshop  for  boys  and  instruction  in  sewing  for  girls  are  said  to  be 
carried  on  at  Pern,  111.,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
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clesiastical  College,  Teutopdli* ,  were  Roman  Catholic ;  1,  the  theological  department 
of  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  was  Universalist;  and  1,  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  was  Wesleyan. 

Two  theological  departments  formerly  reported — those  of  Illinoie  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Lincoln  University!  Lincoln — appear 
to  have  been  suspended,  while  Jubilee  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  long  suspended 
from  lack  of  funds,  still  continues  to  be. 

Most  of  those  indicated  as  In  operation  had  3-year  courses,  meant  to  follow  high 
school  or  collegiate  training,  but  in  tbe  German  theological  class  of  Carthage  College 
the  course  appears  to  be  of  one  year ;  at  McKendree  College,  tbe  same ;  at  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Shurtlen  College,  and  Augnstana  Theological  Seminary,  2  years. 

Law  was  expounded  by  the  faculty  of  the  Bloomington  College  of  Law  of  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University;  or  the  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  North  western  University, 
Evanston,  and  University  of  Chicago;  and  in  the  law  departments  of  McKendree 
College,  Lebanon,  and  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  all  with  2-year  courses  of  sub- 
stant tally  36  weeks  yearly.  The  first  and  third  show  no  preliminary  preparation;  at 
the  other  2  a  good  English  education  is  expected. 

For  statistics  of  the  schools  of  theology  and  law  that  report,  see  Tables  XI  and  XII 
of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical  practice  was  prepared  for  in  5 regular,  1  eclectic,  and  2  homoeopathic  schools, 
all  at  Chicago,  except  tbe  Quincy  College  of  Medicine,  a  department  of  Chaddock  Col- 
lege1, Quincy.  All  o  required  the  customary  3  years  of  study  under  a  preceptor,  with 
attendance  on  at  least  2  courses  of  systematic  lecture  instruction  of  21  to  31  weeks 
each,  the  lowest  number  of  weeks  being  at  the  Bush  Medical  College  and  the  highest 
at  tbe  Woman's  Medical  College,  both  "  regular,"  while  the  Chicago  Medical  College 
(of  Northwestern  University)  and  the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  8urgeons 
each  bad  24  weeks  of  annual  session,  and  the  Quincy  College  of  Medicine  22  weeks.  A 
preliminary  English  education  is  expected  in  this  lost  and  Is  made  tolerably  sure  of  in 
the  others  by  an  examination  of  all  candidates  for  admission  that  are  not  graduates 
of  a  college,  academy,  or  high  school. 

The  1  eclectic  school  is  the  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which 
hat  annual  sessions  of  24  weeks  each  and  requires  either  a  preliminary  examination 
of  candidates  for  entrance  or  other  evidence  of  a  good  English  education. 

The  2  homoeopathic  schools  are  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  with  24  weeks' 
annual  session,  and  the  Chicago  Homceopathio  Medical  College,  with  22  weeks,  both 
requiring  evidence  of  good  English  education. 

A  school  of  midwifery,  organized  in  lbbO,  also  appears  at  Chicago,  with  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  of  24  weeks'  duration.  For  admission,  can di dates  must  pass  an 
examination  and  give  references  as  to  moral  oharacter ;  for  graduation,  must  be  21 
fears  of  age  and  have  attended  one  full  lecture  term.  License  to  practise,  in  the 
Bute  must  come  from  the  board  of  health. 

Pkarmaoy. — At  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  the 
qualities  and  operation  of  medicines,  and  in  tbe  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  them 
▼as  given,  as  in  previous  years,  the  students  of  18tt2-'e3  numbering  158,  of  whom  27 
graduated  from  the  2-year  course  of  5  months  each  year, 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAY  AND  DUMB. 

The  TtUneie  Institution  for  (As  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  founded  in  1839,  pro- 
vides instruction  and  furnishes  board  and  hooks  free  of  charge  to  vouth  10-21  years 
of  age  who  are  proper  subjects  for  its  care.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  with  printing,  cabinet  making,  shoemafcing,  wood  turning, 
gardening,  baking,  cookery,  and  making  confectionery,  the  method  of  instruction 
being  oral  and  manual  combined.  The  institution  owns  46  acres  of  land,"  valued, 
with  bnildings,  &c,  at  $400,000  in  1682-'83  and  $423,000  in  188a->84.  It  received 
$0,000  from  the  State  in  eacn  of  these  years,  and,  with  29  teachers,  gave  instruction 
to  575  pupils  in  the  former  year  and  522  in  the  latter,  of  which  numbers  a  minority 
were  females.  A  library  of  about  6,000  volumes  aids  and  broadens  the  instruction 
given. 

The  Chicago  Deaf-Mute  Day  SehooU,  controlled  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  taught  the  common  English  branches,  with  the  addition  of  morals  and 
manners,  oral  and  manual  methods  being  employed,  No  industries  were  taught. 
Expenditure  for  the  5  deaf-mute  schools  for  the  year,  $4,262.  Instructors,  6,  includ- 
ing the  principal ;  pupils,  55  in  1883 ;  in  1884,  the  same  number  of  instructors,  with 

52  pupils. 

A  Voice  and  Hearing  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Englewood,  under  private  auspices,  re- 
sorts for  1083-'84,  its  first  year  of  existence,  12  pupils,  under  2  instructors.    The  title) 
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sufficiently  indicates  its  aim.    Elementary  English  studies  are  panned,  with  special 
attention  to  development  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech  and  Up  reading. 

TRAINING  OF  THB  BUND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edncation  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  had  for  18@2-'&3 
a  total  attendance  of  157  pnpils,  from  71  counties,  nnder  14  resident  instructors. 
School  studies  embraced  the  common  English  branches,  with  literature,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music ;  the  industries,  fancy  and  bead  work,  broom  and  mattress  mak- 
ing, and  cane  seating.  The  institution  belongs  to  tho  State  and  is  valued,  with 
grounds,  &c,  at  $116,427. 

In  1883-84  tho  attendance  was  168,  from  75  counties,  and  the  teachers  numbered 
16,  1  having  resigned  and  3  new  ones  having  beeu  employed.  In  the  former  of  tbese 
2  years  7  pupils  completed  the  course  of  instruction  and  were  graduated ;  in  tho  lat- 
ter the  graduates  were  only  3. 

TRAINING  OF  THB   FBKBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  organized  in  1865,  has 
for  its  object  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  this  class  of  children. 
They  are  graded  into  11  classes.  The  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education  are 
given,  with  lessons  in  art  and  drawing,  sewing,  singing,  calisthenics,  and  housework 
for  such  as  aro  capable.  There  is  a  well  furnished  gymnasium,  where  all  are  sent  at 
some  hour  of  the  day  for  appropriate  exercise.  In  ltK3-'84  a  Kindergarten  claw*  was 
formed,  and  very  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  have  come  from  it.  Tho  total  at- 
tendance in  all  classes  for  1882-'83  was  481;  for  1883~'84,  431. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal,  a  State  institution,  reports  to  the  State 
superintendent  an  enrolment  of  309  pupils  for  1882-^83,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  291 ;  for  1883-'84,  an  enrolment  of  330,  with  325  in  average  attendance.  The  pupils 
enter  at  5  years  of  age  and  leave  at  14.  The  school  training  is  of  9  grades,  each  grade 
covering  a  year.  There  are  monthly  examinations  and  monthly  reports  to  parents 
or  guardians.  An  excellent  library  of  2,076  volumes  aids  the  school  instruction,  the 
children  being  admitted  to  the  library  every  evening  and  on  Snnday  afternoons.  The 
larger  boys  assist  in  farm  work  and  the  larger  girls  sew  an  hour  each  evening  after 
school.  Regular  sewing  classes  are  organized  and  a  teacher  is  employed  to  make  the 
work  effective. 

For  statistics  of  other  homes  for  orphans,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Illinois  State  Reform  School.  Pontiac,  receives  boys  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  Illinois  for  offences  against  the  laws,  trains  them  in  school  studies  4  honrs  a  day 
and  occupies  them  in  daily  work  6  hours,  giving  no  time  to  recreation.  The  shortest 
sentence  is  for  a  year;  the  longest,  for  5  years,  good  conduct  diminishing  the  time 
considerably.  At  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  thus  possibly  shortened,  they  are 
sent  to  their  homes  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  determined  on,  the  State  paying 
their  way  and  giving  them  $5  to  begin  life  upon  anew.  For  the  14  years  during  which 
the  school  has  been  in  operation  it  has  received  up  to  the  close  of  1883~'84  a  total  of 
1,483  boys.  Of  that  number  1,182  had  been  discharged,  leaving  301  confined.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  received  are  found  to  be  illiterate  or  very  slightly  taught.  Of  290 
boys  received  since  1882,  45  could  not  read,  129  could  not  write,  the  same  number  had 
never  studied  arithmetic,  and  241  had  studied  neither  geography  nor  grammar.  But 
in  the  school  many  learn  rapidly.  239  of  those  latterly  discharged  being  well  up  in 
ordinary, school  studies,  while,  of  257,  69  were  in  language  lessons,  26  in  grammar. 
100  in  United  States  history,  11  in  book-keeping,  20  in  physiology,  and  31  in  natural 
philosophy. 

The  tiurr  Industrial  School,  Chicago,  opened  in  1867,  receives  poor  children  6  to  12 
years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  on  the  oasis  of  a  Burr  endowment  fund,  and  trains  the 
girls  in  sewing  and  school  studies  and  the  boys  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic.   Of  the  former,  there  were  63  taught  in  1883-'84 ;  of  the  Tatter,  51. 

St.  Mary's  Training  School*  Des  Plaines,  Cook  County,  aims  to  aid  in  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  destitute  and  wayward  boys,  receiving  tuition  fees  from 
snrh  as  can  afford  it  and  furnishing  instruction  gratuitously  to  those  who  cannot  pay. 
Instructors  in  llB83->84.  6,  with  3  foremen  in  the  shops;  pupils,  200,  all  in  English 
studies,  with  adjunct  shop  work,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Evanston,  is  a  private  corporation,  organ- 
bred  in  1877,  and  has  for  its  object  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training  ef 
neglected  and  homeless  girls  until  18  years  of  age  or  until  permanent  homes  and 
of  support  can  be  secured  for  them.    Statistics  for  1863  and  1884  are  waating. 
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The  GlrW  IndustHat  School  of  the  IVomen's  Christian  Home  Mission,  Peoria,  furnishes 
fin *t ruction  in  sewing  and  encourages  industry  and  skill  by  giving  every  properly 
made  garment  to  the  maker,  Moral  truths  and  babits  of  neatness  are  inculcated  and 
evirv  effort  is  made  to  train  the  girls  to  babits  of  diligence  and  perseverance,  hoping 
thereby  to  make  them  good  and  useful  women.  The  attendance  averages  about  1G0 
annually,  the  age  of  those  admitted  being  from  5  to  14.  Since  its  organization  in 
18.'.")  up  to  the  close  of  lb*;J-'tf4  tho  school  has  admitted  about  2,700  girls  from  hnmblo 
bnm«*A  and  trained  them  in  knitting,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work.  Teachers 
in  te**4,  2^. 

For  other  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  XXII,  Part  3,  of  appendix. 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Illinois  Training  8chool  for  Nurses,  organised  in  1881,  and  connected  with  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago,  had  36  pupil  nurses  and  2  probationers  in  188J-'83,  of 
wliirh  number  7  were  graduated.  The  number  of  patient*  cared  for  during  the  year 
was,  in  the  traiuing  school  wards,  4,:i07 ;  private  patients,  23.  The  pupils  had  in 
charge?  hospital  wards  nnd  were  receiving  a  2-  year  course  of  instruction  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  materia  medic  a.  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  and  surgery.  In  1883-,84  the 
pupil  Dorses  numbered  42,  making  07  from  the  beginuing ;  graduates  of  the  year,  14. 

TRAINING  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Thi«  Western  Snmtner  School  of  Languages,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Henry  Cohn, 
issuppoartl  to  have  been  held  at  Evanston,  as  in  former  years;  but  no  distinct  infor- 
mation respecting  it  has  been  received. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  AST. 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  continued  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  and  is  known  to  have  been  continued  in  tho  School 
of  Art  and  Design  connected  with  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urban  a,  where 
there  is  a  2  year  course  for  ordinary  students  and  advanced  coursed  of  less  definite 
length  for  such  as  wish  to  become  accomplished  designers,  painters,  or  teachers  of  art. 
Several  other  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes  have  also  schools  of  art,  as 
have  those  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

Instruction  of  this  kiud  is  reported  to  be  given  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  at 
the  National  Normal  Music  School,  in  the  same  city,  and  at  a  Scpool  of  Music,  Eureka. 
In  many  of  the  literary  colleges  there  are  also  either  schools  of  music  or  arrangements 
for  giving  such  instruction.  The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  though  it  does  not 
male  music  a  part  of  its  course,  provides  competent  teachers  of  it  for  matriculates 
that  seek  a  musical  training,  giving  tuition  in  10-week  terms. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

This  society  held  its  session  of  1883,  July  11-13,  and  discussed  the  subjects  of  "Dis- 
cipline in  public  schools,"  «« Th*  teacher  in  graded  schools/'  "  Supplementary  read" 
lag,"  and  "  History  in  public  schools ;"  and  Dr.  Scouller,  superintendent  of  the  Re- 
form School,  Pontiac,  presented  a  paper  on  "  How  to  manage  bad  boys." 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  1882->83  this  body  had  at  its  monthly  meetings  discussions  and  readings  by  Su- 
perintendent Howland ;  E.  J.  James,  of  Normal;  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis;  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  and  others,  on  such  topics  as  "  German  universities,1'  "  The  essentials 
of  education,"  "The  objects  of  discipline,"  "  Influence  of  the  novel  on  modern  life," 
"  Teachers  in  a  graded  system,"  "  What  ought  we  to  expect  of  the  public  schools  f  " 
"Hygiene  of  school  life,"  &c. 

In  1883-^4  Superintendent  Howland,  J.  D.  Scouller.  State  Superintendent  Baab, 
and  C.  O.  Stowell  presented  addresses  and  papers  on  "Elements  of  growth  in  school 
life,"  "  Management  of  bad  boys,"  "  Educational  theories  of  the  Ancient  ltomans," 
and  "  Ethics  of  liberal  culture."  How  these  were  treated  does  not  appear,  but  the 
titles  indicate  that  thought  and  pains  had  been  devoted  to  important  themes  which 
might  well  have  larger  audiences. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS1  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  thirtieth  annual  session,  December  26-28, 1883,  at  Spring- 
field, State  Superintendent  Baab  presiding.  The  only  accounts  of  it  received  have 
been  scanty  and  imperfect.  Some  of  the  subjects  presented  for  discussion  the  first 
day  were  "Course  of  study,"  "  School  visitation,"  and  "Institute  plans  for  1684," 
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a  committee  being  appointed  to  draft;  an  outline  for  the  institute  work  of  that  yenr. 
Addresses  were  delivered  in  the  evening  by  Governor  Hamilton  and  John  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  subjects  for  the  second  day  were  "  Tho  dis- 
trict school,"  " Training  school  work,"  "Illustrative  teaching,"  "Object  teaching." 
"Science  in  the  schools,"  "Is  Greek  a  fetich  f"  A  most  interesting  discussion  lol- 
lowed  the  reading  of  these  papers.  President  Raab  gave  an  address  in  the  evening, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  edncational  work  of  the  year,  with  brief  reference  to  tho 
outlook.  The  speaker  hoped  that  he  wonld  yet  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  at  the  close  of  a  certain  period  exclude  from 
tho  suffrage  all  who  cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  body  of  the 
address  on  "  Imagination  in  education"  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  Tho  subjects  of 
"Manual  training"  and  "New  education"  occupied  the  morning  session  of  the  third 
day,  and  among  the  closing  exeroiseB  in  the  afternoon  was  Dr.  Soouller's  address  on 
the  u  Management  of  bad  boys,"  which  was  well  received. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

HobvHuet  Raab,  8UU*  tuptnntmtd^  <rf  pv&Ue  tnstaution,  BprimgJUId* 
[Tens,  January  ft,  Utt.  to  January,  1887.) 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882->83. 

1883->84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POrULATTON  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6  to  21)  .. 
Colored  youth  of  school  aire...... .... 

703, 162 

15,873 

719,035 

491, 948 

8,721 

500,669 

315, 974 

.     69.63 

63.11 

43.94 

9,446 

9,393 
53 
119 
533 
»19 
130 

9,744 

291 

665 

13, 473 

7,304 

7,011 

6,400 

84 

65 

13,560 

$4,663,500 

13,113,378 

9,271,911 

57  40 
35  80 

705,863 

16,988 

722,851 

492,239 

8,903 

501, 142 

325,499 

69.33 

64.95 

45.03 

9,491 

9,414 

77 

115 

550 

230 

126 

9,664 

340 

684 

15,308 

10,651 

6,739 

6,428 

82 

63 

13, 312 

$4,660,000 

13, 619, 561 

9,339,328 

|        39  66 

2,701 

1,115 

3,816 

291 

182 

473 

9,525 

Whole  number  of  school  age  ......... 

Whole  enrolment  in  pnblio  schools  ... 
Average  daily  attendance ...... ...... 

Per  cant,  of  ftTiTolmflut  to  school  vouth . 

.30 

Per  cant-  of  attendance  to  enrolment- 

1.84 
1.09 

45 
21 
24 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  youth  of 
school  age. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported 

Districts  in  which  schools  were  taught. 
Districts  without  schools  ............ 

schools  for  colored  yonth  .........'... 

4 

District  graded  schools 

Vt 
11 

Township  graded  schools... 

Public  school-houses  reported  ........ 

Humber  built  within  the  year 

Private  schools  in  public  buildings . .. 
Pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools 

4 

80 

49 

19 

1,835 

3,347 

28 

Average  daily  attendance  in  them.... 

TEACHERS. 

White  male  teachers  in  pnblio  schools. 
White  female  teachers  in  them 

272 

Colored  male  teachers  in  public  schools . 
Colored  female  teachers  in  them 

2 

2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  . 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools, 
^nation  of  8tate  school  property . . . 
ftnnanent  State  school  fund  avail- 

248 

$3,500 

$506,183 
67,417 

W^r 

ftble. 

Arerage  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  teach- 
ing. 

(From  figures  furnished  by  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  8tate  superintendent  of  pnblio 
tatfmettan,  in  advance  of  publication,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  reported  for  1882-,83  and  1883-'84  present  a  pleasing  record  of  increase 
faring  the  year  in  nearly  all  the  items  which  indicate  effective  school  work,  and  yet 
Jgiintt  an  increase  of  3,816  in  school  population  appears  one  of  only  473  in  enrolment, 
waring  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  yonth  oi  school  age  not  in  the  public  atliuuls.    Vac  uA»- 
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tendance  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  were  the  statistics  at  hand ,  would  of  conns 
show  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  school  attendance  throughout  the  State. 

The  increase  of  9,525  in  average  daily  attendance  over  188&Jti3  and  the  holding  in 
such  attendance  of  nearly  65  per  cent;  of  the  enrolment  indicate  really  good  work 
done,  this  large  attendance  being  probably  nearly,  if  not  fully,  up  to  the  school  ac- 
commodation. While  there  was  a  decrease  of  80  in  school-houses  reported,  there  were 
340  built,  a  gain  of  49  over  the  previous  year,  which  in  size  and*  value  probably  more 
than  made  up  for  the  above  decrease  (if  it  was  a  real  decrease)  in  numbers,  since  the 
value  of  school  property  shows  an  advance  of  $506,163. 

Then  there  were  45  more  school  districts  reported,  and  21  more  in  which  schools  were 
taught,  offset,  however,  by  24  more  without  schools.  In  private  schools  taught  in  the 
public  school  buildings  in  the  intervals  of  the  regular  sessions,  and  generally  by  the 
same  teachers,  there  was  an  increase  of  19,  with  1,635  more  enrolled  and  3,347  more 
in  average  attendance ;  this  item  indicates  a  clear  gain  in  the  amount  of  educational 
work  in  the  State,  the  nublio  schools  being  in  session  only  an  average  of  12G  days  in 
1884.  As  to  teachers,  tne  figures  show  an  Increasing  preference  for- females  (partly  per- 
haps because  they  can  be  had  for  less  pay),  the  white  male  teachers  decreasing  by  272, 
the  white  females  increasing  by  28.  Both  male  and  female  colored  teachers  decreased 
2  each,  showing  a  total  decrease  of  248  teachers,  with  a  decrease  of  $3,500  in  expen- 
diture. The  8tate  school  fund,  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,1  shows 
an  increase  of  $07,417  during  the  year. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
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This  is  by  State  and  county  boards  of  education ;  a  State  superintendent-of  public 
instruction,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  State  board ;  a  couuty  superintendent 
for  each  county  ;  a  school  trustee  for  each  township :  3  such  trustees  far  each  incor- 
porated town  or  city  with  less  than  30,000  people;  a  director  for  each  rural  district ; ' 
and,  in  cities  with,  30,000  or  more  inhabitants,  a  school  commissioner  for  each  ward. 
The  members  of  the  State  board  include  the  governor  of  the  State  and- 7  educatioual 
officers  named  by  law.  The  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years; 
the  county  superintendents,  by  the  assembled  township  trustees  of  each  connty,  for  a . 
like  term ;  each  township  trustee,  for  2  years,  by  the  electors  of  his  township ;  other 
school  trustees,  by  common  councils  in  the  smaller  cities  and  by  boards  of  trustees  in 
incorporated  towns,  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  partial  annual  change  where  they  form 
a  board ;  the  director,  for  a  year,  by  the  patrons  of  the  rural  school  he  is  to  care  for. 

For  colored  children  and  youth  separate  schools  are  provided,  with  the  same  advan- 
tages as  other  schools  of  like  grade.  Any  one  attending  these  schools  and  deserving 
promotion  to  a  grade  not  included  in  them  is  entitled  to  enter  a  white  school  of  that 
grade,  and  no  distinction  therein  may  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color  of  the 
student.  The  trustees  of  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  or  townships  may  estab- 
lish a  new  district  and  build  a  school-house  therein  when  in  their  judgment  it  may 
appear  necessary.  Trustees  of  two  or  more  municipal  corporations  for  school  pur- 
poses may  estabjiuh  joint  graded  schools  and  provide  for  admission  to  them  from  the 
primary  schools  of  their  corporations.  Such  gradation  is  becoming  extensive  even  in 
country  districts,  and  a  system  of  graduation  from  such  schools  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  course  is  now  common.  Teachers  seeking  employment  must  present  a  license  to 
teach  from  the  proper  State,  county,  or  city  authority,  for  which,  see  Preparation  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  further  on.  At  the  close  of  each  term  of  school,  teachers 
must  make  to  the  proper  trustee,  under  oath,  a  full  report  of  the  required  data,  one- 
fourth  of  their  wages  being  held  until  such  report  is  filed.  German  may  be  taught  at 
the  rt* quest  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children  attending  a  public 
school  and  the  Bible  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  A  school  term 
is  of  GO  days ;  a  school  month,  of  20 ;  and  a  school  week,  of  5  days.  The  public  schools 
are  free  to  all  unmarried  youth  of  school  age  (6  to  21)  as  ascertained  by  an  annual 
census. 

SCHOOL   FINANCES. 

The  means  of  support  for  publio  schools  on  the  part  of  the  State  come  from  the 
Income  of  a  common  school  fund  of  nearly  $9,340,000,  which,  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
State  tax  of  16  cents  on  $100,  of  50  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  of  a  congressional 
township  fund,  and  of  the  tax  for  liquor  licenses,  goes  for  tuition  only,  without  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  collection  and  disbursement.  For  constructing,  renting,  or 
repairing  school-houses,  for  providing  furniture,  apparatus,  and  fuel  for  these  houses, 
and  for  meeting  all  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  cthe  schools,  except  tuition,  the 
trustees  of  townships,  towns,  or  cities  may  levy  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  50  cents 

1  Missouri  and  Illinois  exceed  it  in  amount  reported,  but  may  not  include  the  tame  elements. 

"The  rural  school  districts  here  are  an  aggregation  of  persons  or  families  that  chooee  or  agree  to 
send  their  children  to  a  certain  schooL  They  are  not,  ae  in  most  States,  limited  by  defined  lines,  bat 
cover  whatever  territory  the  patrons  reside  in,  resembling  very  nearly  the  school  communities  thai 
have  for  several  years  existed  by  law  in  Texas. 
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ta  each  $100  of  property  and  $1  on  each  poll  in  any  year.  For  other  school  purposes, 
trustees  of  civil  townships,  of  incorporated  towns,  and  common  councils  of  cities  may 
Isvy  annually  a  tax  not  to  exceed  25  cents  on  $100  and  $1  on  each  poll ;  while  larger 
dries  may  levy  also  25  cents  on  $100  for  grounds,  school-houses,  and  supplies  for  these, 
sod  the  same  amount  for  paying  teachers,  with  one-fifth  of  a  mill  for  school  libraries. 
In  smaller  cities  and  incorporated  towns  a  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill  annually  for  a  tree 
public  library  in  each  is  authorized.  Special  additional  taxes  for  payment  of  school 
dtbta  are  likewise  provided  for. 

NEW   LEGISLATION. 

Amendments  to  the  school  law,  which  took  effect  June  10, 1883,  created  two  new 
grades  of  county  teachers'  licenses,  one  of  them  for  3  years  and  one  for  8  years;  made 
the  former  one  of  6  months  a  trial  license,  not  renewable ;  authorized  superintendents 
to  consider  special  fitness  of  applicants  for  work  in  city  and  town  schools  aud  took 
away  the  power  of  renewing  licenses  without  examination ;  provided  for  an  institute 
fond  of  f2O,0OO  annually  from  the  State:  and  changed  the  time  for  trustees'  reports 
from  September  and  October  to  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

In  oitiea  with  lets  than  30,000  inhabitants  3  school  trustees,  elected  by  the  oommon 
council  of  each  city  for  3-year  terms,  with  annual  change  of  one,  manage  the  schools, 
erect  the  buildings  for  them,  appoint  the  teachers,  grade  the  pupils,  aud  make  annual 
reports  of  veoeiptaand  expenditures  to  the  county  commissioners  and  of  all  statistics 
to  the  county  superintendent;  since  1883,  such  reports  have  been  due  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31. 

In  cities  with  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  electors  of  each  school  district,  since 
1871,  elect  a  school  commissioner  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  oity  board!  which 
authorised  to  levy  taxes  for  teachers,  buildings,  and  libraries. 

Both  olsinca  of  cities  may  choose  superintendents  for  their  schools. 


STATISTICS. 
1882-'83. 


Ctttt. 

Population, 
cruras  or 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 

Average 
dally    at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

IminviQe 

fort  Warns  .... 
IadjaaapoUs.... 

MffWBTiue... 
"hyena 

29,280 
26,880 
70,066 

9,859 
14,800 
11,198 

8,045 
10,423 
12.742 
13,280 
28,042 

7,680 

14,676 

14,466 

88,079 

8,693 

5,582 

8,662 

18,785 

1,885 

4,851 

2,801 

10,442 

1,824 

139 

104 

259 

86 

873,170 
53.926 

218,597 
82,090 

SfiSK0**""- 
SET!:::: 

x  4.871 
v  9,826 

1,929 
1,670 

1,418 
1,117 

35 
81 

21.0C2 
19,113 

tab  Bend 

I?n»  Haute.... 
TaoeoDcs 

9.695 
8,642 

4,874 
1,147 

8,312 

784 

90 
21 

62,543 

1688-'84. 


I^wwrffle...- 
f «rt  Wayne -. 
htiaaapoUs.. 
J«ftrtooTfflo. 
bffeyette.... 

te*.::: 

tattiBend... 


29,280 
26,880 
76,056 

9,809 
14,860 
11,198 

8,945 
16,423 
12.742 
18,280 
26,042 

7,680 


14,701 
86,019 


7,600 


6,364 
5,622 
6,068 
9,748 
8,962 


8,886 
14,296 


8,065 


3,071 
2,580 
2,236 
4,545 
1,058 


2,991 
10,411 


1,700 


2,128 
1,846 
1,512 
8,877 


104 

270 


61 


55 
61 
48 
91 
21 


71,509 
238,457 


58,624 


76.578 
88,249 
63,296 
13,333 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


boMmtte  in 
•^ttate  attendance 


„  with  an  increase  of  203  in  school  youth,  had  289  more  in 
In  publio  schools,  although  the  enrolment  in  those  schools  had 
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in  enrolment  in  the  city  schools  and  of  190  in  the  average  daily  attendance  ii 
schools,  while  in  schools  other  than  pnblio  there  were  3,500  reported,  an  inci 
100. 

Indianapolis  in  1882 -'83  had  29  school  buildings,  with  12,837  sittings,  value 
other  property,  at  $1,023,101,  providing  for  only  39  per  cent,  of  the  school  pope 
For  the  year  there  was  an  increase  of  2,201  in  school  population,  of  464  in  enn 
of  932  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  39  in  teachers,  but  a  decrease  of  $U 
expenditures.  The  enrolment  in  public  schools  was  only  42  per  cent,  of  the 
population ;  adding  2,833  in  private  and  parochial  schools  shows  only  50.24  p< 
of  the  children  in  school. 

In  1883-'84,  with  the  same  number  of  school  buildings  and  sittings*  and  earn 
ation  as  the  year  before,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,940  in  youth  of  school  age.  o 
enrolment,  and  of  11  in  teachers,  while  there  were  31  fewer  in  average  daily  • 
ance  and  $10,140  less  were  expended.  There  were  2,800  in  private  and  pa 
schools,  which,  with  14,295  enrolled  in  public  schools,  shows  only  49  per  c 
school.  Only  1  special  teacher  iu  drawing  is  reported.  The  city  lost  this  j 
excellent  superintendent,  Hon.  H.  8.  Tarbell,  who  had  served  it  with  gnat  : 
from  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  assistant  superintendent!  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Mr.  Tarbell  going  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

Besides  the  city  schools  proper  there  appear  at  Indianapolis  12  Kindergfi 
|  1883-'84,  one  of  them  a  training  school  for  Kindergartners,  2  others  free  and  mc 

children  gathered  from  the  street,  who  are  taught  and  fed.  For  statistics  of  al 
see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

Jeffer<onville  in  1882-'82  reported  5  school  buildings,  with  1,900  sittings,  va 

3,445,  yet  providing  for  only  51.44  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  of  the 

ith  a  small  loss  in  youth  of  school  age  as  compared  with  the  preceding  yeai 
was  yet  a  gain  of  102  in  enrolment,  of  63  in  average  attendance  daily,  < 
teachers,  and  of  $2,822  in  expenditure  for  publio  schools.  Still,  only  60  per  < 
the  school  population  was  enrolled,  72.15  per  cent,  of  those  that  were  enrolta 
zetainetLin  average  daily  attendance. 

La  Fayette  for  1882-'83  presents  no  statistics,  but  in  1883-'84  shows  an  incr 
school  youth  of  940  since  1881-,82.    Yet,  with  this  growth  of  material,  only  < 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  city  schools  and  only  86  more  were  in  average  attendai 
der  the  same  number  of  teachers,  though  |24,169  more  had  been  expended 
schools,  mainly  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  library  books. 

Logansport  in  1882-'83  had  6.school  buildings,  with  1,784  sittings,  valued,  wit 
property,  at  $146,000  and  providing  for  only  41  per  cent,  of  the  school  popi 
With  slight  change  in  statistics  for  the  year,  there  were  only  44  per  cent,  of  th< 
of  schoolage  enrolled ;  yet,  including  900  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  65  p< 
were  in  school,  while  73.5  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  were  in  average  daily  attai 
One  teacher  in  music  was  employed. 
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Jftdtaond  presents  no  figures  for  1682-83,  but  for  1883-'84  shows  an  increase  from 
188l-*82  of  547  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  2&2  in  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  £W  in 
average  daily  attendance  at  Buch  schools,  of  1  in  teachers  for  them,  and  of  $38,979  in 
expenditure  upon  them,  $42,200  being  spent  during  the  year  for  sites,  buildings,  fur- 
oitnre,  and  apparatus.  In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  en- 
rolment of  975.  MuBio  ana  German,  under  2  special  teachers,  formed  part  of  the 
instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

South  Bend  sends  no  report  of  its  schools  for  1882-'83,  but  for  the  year  following  that 
shows  an  increase  over  1881-82  of  811  in  children  of  school  age,  of  172  in  enrolment 
in  public  schools,  and  of  78  in  average  attendance,  a  small  advance  in  the  last  two 
items  for  so  long  a  period.  The  expenditure  for  school  purposes  increased  by  $15,318 
in  the  two  years,  $5,104  of  this  increase  going  for  new  school  buildings,  furniture,  and 
apparatus  and  $8,000  for  payment  of  indebtedness  for  past  improvements.  The  city 
school  property  was  valued  at  $11,000  more  than  in  1881-82.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  600.  The  number  of  city  school  build- 
ings was  not  increased  by  the  improvements  above  noted,  but  2  large  and  well  lighted 
rooms  were  added  to  a  building  that  had  been  greatly  orowded.  A  night  school  was 
maintained  for  some  time  during  the  year  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attendance 
i«  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  snow  that  many  desire  instruction  in  that  way  after 
the  labora  of  the  day  are  over. 

Terrs  Haute  for  188&-'83  had  12  school  buildings,  with  4,000  sittings,  valued,  with 
other  school  property,  at  $230,352,  providiug  for  41.26  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, only  45.12  per  cent,  of  which  was  enrolled ;  adding  1,000  in  private  and  parochial 
Khoola,  only  55.43  per  cent,  were  in  school ;  still  76  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in 
publio  scfeooLs  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  In  youth  of  school  age  there  was  no 
change  during  the  year;  there  were  42  fewer  enrolled,  40  more  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 5  more  teachers,  and  $1,999  more  spent  for  school  purposes.  One  musio 
teacher  was  employed. 

In  1883-'64  the  city  shows  tho  same  number  of  school  buildings,  with  120  more  sit- 
tings, valued,  with  other  property,  at  $230,909.    Compared  with  the  previous  year, 

chool  population,  of  151  in  enrolment,  of  05  in  average  daily 


there  woe  a  gain  of  53  in  school      .  .  _w _w 

attendance,  of  1  teacher,  and  of  $755  in  expenditure  for  schools.    One  music  teacher 
was  employed.     Besides  the  city  schools,  2  Kindergarten  were  maintained. 

Vimcenne*  reported  for  1832-f83  4  school  buildings,  with  904  sittings,  which  provided 
for  only  25. 10  per  cent,  of  tho  school  population.  The  enrolment,  with  500  in  private 
and  parochial  schools,  was  only  45.22  per  cent,  of  tho  youth  of  school  age,  leaving 
nearfy  55  per  cent,  not  in  school.  School  population  fell  off  200 ;  enrolment,  57  J  aver- 
age doily  attendance,  58;  while  there  was  1  more  teacher. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Betide  the  12  Kindergarten  noted  in  the  matter  relating  to  Indianapolis  and  the  2 
others  in  Terre  Haute,  there  appear  at  La  Porte,  Marion,  and  Spiceland  1  each,  mak- 
ing 17  in  the  State. 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  these 
atatisticsy  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  8tate  allows  no  teacher  to  be  employed  in  its  publio  schools  without  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  of  literary  capacity  for  good  school  work.  Such  evi- 
dence may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

(1)  Through  a  certificate  from  the  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  gov- 
otbot,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  presidents  of  the  State 
University,  Purdue  University,  and  the  State  Normal  School,  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  three  largest  city  school  systems.  This  certificate  must  show  48  months 
of  successful  teaching  (at  least  16  of  them  in  Indiana)  and  the  passage  of  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  common  school  branches,  physiology,  history  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  general  history,  plane  geometry,  algebra,  elements  of  physics,  of 
zoology,  and  of  botany,  English  and  American  literature,  rhetoric,  moral  science, 
and  the  seienee  of  teaching, 

(2)  Through  a  certificate  from  a  county  superintendent,  showing  the  passage  of  a 
written  and  oral  examination  in  the  same  studies  up  to  physiology  and  history  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Through  a  like  certificate  from  a  committee  or  officer  of  the  school  board  of  a 
etor  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants.  1 

The  certificate  from  the  State  board  is  good  throughout  the  State  during  the  life- 
time or  good  behavior  of  the  holder ;  those  from  county  superintendents,  good  in  the 
county  where  they  are  issued,  for  6  months,  12  months,  24  months,  or  3G  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  correct  answers  given  by  the  holder. 
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A  professional  license,  valid  for  eight  years,  is  also  available  by  holders  of  24-month 
licensee,  whose  next  consecutive  one  shall  be  for  '66  months,  or  by  holders  of  3(>-month 
ones  that  have  received  two  snch  in  succession;  these  last  only  on  approval  of  the 
State  board  and  on  examination  prescribed  by  it. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terro  Haute,  admits  young  men  of  18  and  young 
women  of  16  years  of  age.  They  must  possess  good  moral  character,  average  in- 
tellectual ability,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  school  studies,  and,  if 
residents  of  Iudiana,  mnst  promise  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  a 
period  equal  to  twice  that  spent  in  the  school.  The  school  provides  a  3-year  course 
for  those  who  enter  with  a  minimum  amount  of  scholarship  and  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  the  common  schools,  a  2-year  course  for  graduates  of  the  best  high  schools 
aud  academies  and  for  teachers  of  age  and  experience,  and  a  1-year  course  for  graduates 
of  colleges  and  State  universities  who  6eek  a  professional  training  that  may  lit  them 
to  be  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools.  For  the  first  mentioned  class 
of  students  a  Latin  course  has  been  arranged.  In  1882-'83  there  were  20  resident  in- 
structors, 266  male  and  374  i  em  ale  normal  students,  and  30  graduates.  All  of  these 
graduates  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  1883->84  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  1,144  during  the  three  terms  of  the  year, 
the  largest  in  the  hintory  of  the  institution,  68  cut  of  92  counties  being  represented 
and  70  per  cent,  being  children  of  farmers. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  special  spring  normal  school,  to  begin  April  4,  1883,  and  to  continne  10  weeks, 
was  announced  by  De  Pauw  College  for  Tonng  Women,  New  Albany ;'  also,  a  sum- 
mer normal,  to  begin  June  27,  1883,  and  to  continue  7  weeks.  Like  arrangements 
appear  for  the  next  year. 

The  following  schools  in  1882-^83  showed  no  changes :  Elkhart  Normal  and  Spen- 
cerian  Business  Institute,  Goshen  Summer  Normal  and  Business  Institute,  and  South- 
ern Indiana  Normal  College,  Mitchell. 

In  18K*-'84  the  same  appears  to  be  generally  true  of  the  Central  Indiana  Normal 
and  Business  Institute,  Ladoga,  with  49*2  students;  Central  Normal  College  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  Danville,  which  has  a  teachers'  course  of  48  weeks;  and  the  South- 
ern Indiana  Normal  School,  Paoli. 

Smitlison  College,  Logan  sport,  is  reported  by  the  Indiana  School  Journal  to  have 
been  leased  for  3  years  for  normal  college  purposes.  It  was  to  be  opened  as  the 
American  Normal  College,  April  1, 1884,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Fraise  Richard, 
a  well  known  educator.  Subsequent  information  shows  that  it  began  with  58  stu- 
dents. 

Hope  Normal  School  and  Business  College,  Hope,  a  renewal  of  a  former  school  at  that 
place{  was  also  to  open  in  April,  1884,  under  John  Mickelborough,  for  many  years 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  1883-^4  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School  shows  a  course  of  one  year  and  a  half,  1 
instructor,  37  normal  students,  and  24  graduates,  all  the  last  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  opened  September,  1883,  with  5  instructors,  and  closed 
the  year  1883-,84  with  240  students  enrolled.  It  has  a  good  3-year  course,  which  pre- 
pares teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  added  during  the  year  8  new  cases  of 
books  to  its  library,  which  is  said  to  be  now  one  of  the  best  eq  nipped  in  the  St  a  ft. 
The  music  department  has  been  organized  and  made  a  conservatory,  with  19  pianos 
and  11  organs  in  constant  use.     Many  new  buildings  have  been  erected. 

A  Normal  School  is  reported  to  have  been  located  at  Angola  in  1883-'84,  a  company 
having  bought  6  acres  of  land,  on  which  a  new  building  was  in  process  of  erection. 

The  teachers'  class  in  the  Central  Normal  School,  Danville,  graduated  43  in  1883-'64. 

The  teachers  of  New  Albany  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  meeting  three  times  a  week,  and  studying  the  underlying  principles  of  their 
work. 

The  review  and  normal  term  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University  in  1883  took  the 
place  of  the  Purdiie  Normal  School. 

The  Indianapolis  Kindergarten  Training  School  in  1883-'84  had  1  instructor  and  9 
pupils,  all  of  whom  graduated,  with  a  2-year  course  of  study. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  at  La  Porte,  reports  for  1883-,84 
2  instructors,  7  students,  and  6  graduates  (2  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching),  and  a 
1-year  course  of  study. 

Normal  training,  in  some  cases  separate  from  the  regular  course,  in  others  con- 
nected with  it,  appears  in  the  latest  catalogues  of  all  the  colleges  but  Concordia, 
Franklin,  Butler,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Meinrad's. 

For  statistics  of  normal  training!  see  Table  III,  Part  2,  of  the  appendix. 
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TEACHERS*  1X811  111  I'M. 

According  to  the  law  requiring  teachers'  institutes  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the 
gtaio  at  least  once  a  year  and  in  townships  at  least  one  Saturday  of  each  mouth,  6? 
county  institutes  are  reported  to  have  been  held  in  1883~'84. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  very  useful  Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  the  organ  of  the  Stat*  super- 
intendent,* began  its  twenty-ninth  volume  Jauuary,  1884,  and  continued  through  the 
year,  devoting  much  space  to  educational  methods  aud  principles. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  Indianapolis,  began  its  first  volume  July,  18$),  aud  was 
in  its  third  in  September,  1684. 

The  Central  Normal  News,  Danville,  began  its  issues  May,  1882,  and  was  in  its  fourth 
Tolnme  in  1&84,  with  quarterly  issues,  being  mainly  an  advertising  sheet  for  the  Cen- 
tral Normal  College,  Danville. 

The  Normal  Teacher,  formerly  of  Danville,  now  of  Indianapolis,  entered  on  its 
seventh  volume  March,  1884. 

BECONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  schools,  not  being  expressly  provided  for  in  the  State  law,  are  not  reported. 
They  are,  however,  recognized  by  the  State  university  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, under  an  arrangement  which  admits  certified  graduates  of  approved  high  schools 
without  examination  into  the  freshman  classes  of  the  State  and  Purdue  Universities. 
Such  students  are  also  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  State  Normal  School,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  complete  the  course  in  2  years. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academio  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI, 
HI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  corresponding  tables 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

•  Before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1883->84  the  Indiana  State  University  lost  by 
fire  its  main  college  building,  with  all  its  valuable  contents,  July  12, 1683.  A  desir- 
able campus  of  40  acres  had,  however,  been  soon  secured,  on  which  2  well  planned 
buildings  were  in  process  of  erection  during  1883-,84.  Since  1875  graduates  of 
approved  high  schools  applying  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  have  been  ad- 
mitted without  examination,  in  1684  there  were  34  such  schools.  Other  candidates 
may  be  examined  by  any  county  superintendent  holding  a  commission  from  the  uni- 
versity for  that  purpose.  All  other  applicants  for  admission  must  be  examined  by  the 
instructors  of  the  high  school  at  Bloomington.  Applicants  for  freshman  standing 
most  be  not  less  than  15  years  old.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
The  student,  on  admission,  has  a  choice  between  3  collegiate  courses,  one  iu  ancient 
classics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  ;  one  in  modern  classics,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  b.  lit.  ;  and  one  in  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  These  courses  are  the 
same  in  length,  each  4  years,  and  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalents  in  culture 
and  mental  discipline,  all  requiring  the  same  preparation  for  admission.  There  were 
143  collegiate  and  157  preparatory  students,  300  in  all,  under  11  professors  and  5  as- 
sistants. 

Fur  lSSfc-TS  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville ;  Indiana  Asbnry  University,  Green- 
castle;  the  University  of  Notre  Dame ;  Earlham  College,  Richmond  j  and  Ridgeville 
College,  Ridgeville,  snow  full  classical  and  scientific  or  philosophical  courses  of  4 
years  each,  as  well  as  preparatory  courses  of  2  and  3  years.  All  have  modern  lan- 
guages, with  normal  and  musio  courses;  Asbury  has  military,  business,  and  theo- 
logical courses:  Notre  Dame,  commercial  and  Hebrew,  and,  with  Asbury,  law  oourses 
of  2  years,  while  the  former  shows  a  preparatory  medical  course. 

Catalogues  of  other  universities  and  colleges  for  1863->84  show  no  material  change 
in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  work.  For  their  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix.  All  show  classical,  scientific,  or  philosophical  courses  of  4  years  each,  with 
preparatory  courses  of  2  and  3  years.  Wabash,  Franklin,  aud  Ridgeville  have  English 
courses;  Wabash, Franklin, Union  Christian,  Moore's  Hill, and  Notre  Dame,  commer- 
cial; Wabash,  DePauw,  Hanover,  Hartsville,  Union  Christian,  Moore's  Hill,  Earlham. 
and  Ridgeville,  some  normal  training.  All  but  Wabash,  Franklin,  Hanover,  and 
Earlham  gave  instruction  in  musio,  and  these  gave  training  in  elocution.  Harts- 
Tille,  Union  Christian,  Notre  Dame,  and  Ridgeville  have  lessons  in  drawing,  and  s3\ 
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but  Concordia  and  Hartsville,  modern  languages.  For  such  as  give  instruction  in 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  below. 

Mr.  \V.  C.  DrPanw  having  given  to  the  Indiana  Aabury  University,  at  Greencastle, 
about  $1,500,000,  bringing  the  valne  of  the  university  property  np  to  about  $2,000,000, 
the  title  has  been  changed  to  DePauw  University,  in  honor  of  the  liberal  donor. 
Considerable  additions  to  the  working  force  and  apparatus  have  been  made,  as  well 
as  arrangements  to  establish  law,  medical,  and  other  departments. 

Fort  Wayne  College  does  not  yet  attempt  to  give  collegiate  instruction, 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  TUB  8UPEHIOB  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  14  institutions  for  young  men,  11  admit  women  on  the  same  terms.  Of  those 
for  young  women,  St.  Mary's  Academic  Institute  had  in  1882->83  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior  departments,  with  78  students  and  7  graduates.  The  senior  department 
embraces  the  higher  and  ornamental  studies  of  a  good  course. 

In  18KJ-,84  the  DePauw  College  for  Young  Women,  New  Albany,  bhowed  a  prepar- 
atory course  of  1  year,  a  scientific  of  2,  and  a  classical  of  4  years,  with  a  normal  depart- 
ment and  schools  of  music  and  art,  elocution,  and  domestic  science,  with  needlework, 
wood  carving,  and  designing  in  clay. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  1882->83  and  1883-'84  the  Indiana  State  University  and  11  other  collegiate  insti- 
tutions continued  to  offer  scientific  instruction,  some  fully,  others  to  only  a  moderate 
extent. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  the  chief  and  oldest  of  the  scientific  schools  of  the 
State,  changed  in  1882-'83  its  courses  of  study,  making  Its  work  more  distinctively 
technical  and  scientific,  remanding  to  the  rear  the  scientific  course,  which  had  held 
the  leading  position,  and  bringing  the  course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  the 
front,  with  less  study  of  mathematics  and  more  of  natural  sciences.  The  revised 
curricula,  with  some  subsequent  changes,  include  now  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  a  school  of  mechanics  and  engineering,  a  school  of  science,  and  a  school 
of  industrial  art,  each  of  4  yean,  with  a  preparatory  class  of  2  years.  Students  in 
1882->83,  219,  of  whom  90  were  in  collegiate  studies  (3  of  them  graduates),  33  in  me- 
chanics, industrial  art,  chemistry,  botany,  and  engineering,  and  the  others  in  aca- 
demic studies.  The  graduates  of  the  year  numbered  16.  Owing  to  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  for  admission  the  number  of  students  was  19  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Statistics  for  l*83-'84  are  wanting.  A  school  of  pharmacy  was  announced  for  1884->86. 
Women  are  admitted  on  like  conditions  as  young  men.  At  the  close  of  1882-^ 
President  E.  E.  White,  who  had  brought  to  it  a  large  eduoational  experience  and  had 
done  much  to  bring  it  to  its  present  high  standard  of  efficiency,  resigned  his  place 
because  of  adverse  action  in  the  State  senatef  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  James  H. 
Smart,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  is  aided  by  a  staff 
of  18  professors  and  instructors. 

The  Rote  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  commenced  its  sessions  March  7, 1883, 
with  a  faculty  of  8  instructors,  Charles  O.  Thompson,  president,  and  had  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1883-J84  45  students,  3  of  them  juniors,  26  sophomores,  and  16  freshmen.  The 
founder,  Mr.  Chaoncey  Rose,  left  to  the  institution  property  exceeding  $500,000.  The 
school  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering,  including 
in  this  term  all  those  productive  and  constructive  arts  by  whioh  the  forces  of  nature 
are  made  subservient  to  the  needs  of  man  and  the  principles  which  underlie  these 
arts.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  mechanical  drawing  and  engineering,  civil  engi- 
neering, chemistry,  and  physios.  A  department  of  mining  engineering  is  contem- 
plated. German  and  French  are  to  be  studied.  A  course  in  geology  will  be  given  to 
the  senior  class.  The  cabinet  has  a  collection  of  5,000  minerals;  the  library,  of  5,000 
volumes.  The  institute  occupies  a  well  sodded  campus  of  ten  acres,  on  which  are 
the  academy  building,  the  shops,  and  laboratory.  The  academic  building  it  a  hand- 
some brick  edifice,  4  stories  high,  100  feet  deep,  and  contains  46  rooms. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology. —  There  is  no  regular  theological  school  in  Indiana,  theology  being  studied 
in  5  schools  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  university  and  college  courses,  with  no  changes 
since  lH81->82.  In  I«b2-'tl3  the  Union  Christian  College,  Merom  (Christian),  showed 
a  3-year  course,  and  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
raised  its  theological  department  to  a  like  standard  for  18&t-'84, 

Law.— DePauw  University  will,  under  its  new  title  and  regime,  reorganise  its  law 
department. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1683  extended  its  legal  course  to  3  yean:  raised 
its  standard  of  studies,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  most  approved  plane ;  and  partially  sub* 
jftitnted  the  lecture  system  for  the  compulsory  use  of  text  booka.    No  special  prop* 
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ration  is  required- for  matriculation.    Any  student  who  is  17  years  of  age  and  has  a 
fair  English  education  is  eligible. 

Medicine. —  ''Regular"  medical  instruction  was  given  in  1882-,83  by  the  Medical 
College  of  Evansvillo :  the  Hospital  Medical  College,  of  the  same  place,  opened  in 
that  year:  the  Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medi- 
cine; and  the  Medical  College  of  Indiaua  and  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  both  at  Indianapolis.    All  required  some  preliminary  education,  with  the 
usual  3-year  tutelage  under  a  medical  preceptor  and  an  attendance  on  at  least  2  full 
lecture  courses  of  from  20  to  24  weeks  each,  this  last  at  the  Fort  Wayne  College  of 
Medicine,  which  in  two  preceding  reports  has  been  unfortunately  confounded  with  the 
Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  less  reputable  school,  that  suspended  in  18*3.    With 
this  exception,  the  same  colleges  continued  their  instruction  through  the  session  of 
ltf&-'84,  when  the  Medical  College  of  JQvansville  also  ceased  to  teach,  lea viug  only 
4  regular  schools.    The  6  colleges /had  227  matriculates  and  graduated  101  in  l^tS- 83 ; 
the  5  of  the  next  year,  145  matriculates  and  72  graduates.    The  Medical  College  of 
Indiana,  which  had  been  from  1878  a  department  of  Butler  University,  Irvington, 
severed  its  connection  with  that  university  in  1883. 

Of  the  eclectic  school,  there  were  2  colleges  in  1882-83,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  and  the 
Beach  Medical  College,  each  requiring  some  preliminary  education  for  admission  and 
attendance  on  at  least  2  annual  lecture  courses  of  20  weeks.  In  the  next  year  the 
Beach  school  was  merged  in  the  other.  The  matriculates  of  both  were  only  24  in  the 
former  year;  the  graduates,  only  7;  in  the  latter,  the  one  remaining  school  reported 
31  matriculates  and  10  grudna  es. 

An  independent  school,  the  Physio- Medical  College  of  Indiana,  organized  in  1873, 
requiring  fair  preliminary  training  and  attendance  on  2  full  lectnre  courses  of  24 
weeks  each,  reported  21  matriculates  and  11  graduates  in  1882-'83  and  40  matricu- 
lates and  7  graduates  in  1883->84. 

Dentistry. —  The  Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis,  issued  its  usual  annual  an* 
nounoement  for  1882-'83,  indicating  but  slight  requirements  for  either  admission  or 
graduation.    No  subsequent  information  respecting  it  has  been  received. 

For  statistics  of  professional  schools,  see  Tables  XI  to  XIII  of  thH  appendix;  for 
nunmariea,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  in  1882-,83  a  total 
of  328  pupils  (175  males,  153  females),  under  18  instructors,  of  whom  7  were  semi- 
mates.  Since  its  foundation,  1,495  have  received  instruction,  remaining  in  the  in- 
stitution an  average  of  6  years.  In  school,  the  oommon  school  branches,  with  soript- 
vre,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  rhetoric,  algebra,  and  articulation,  were  taught, 
la  the  industrial  department,  15  boys  worked  at  shoemaking,  37  at  oabinet  work, 
64  at  chair  caning,  2  at  baking,  2  in  the  greenhouse,  and  1  in  the  dairy.  The  girls 
do  light  chamber  work,  ironing  in  laundry ;  75  were  trained  to  sew,  cut,  and  fit  gar- 
ments, to  crochet,  and  to  make  fancy  work.  The  library  contained  3 195  volumes. 
Property  of  the  institution  was  valued  at  $457,925 ;  State  appropriation  for  the  year, 
958,000. 

No  report  for  1883-'84  has  been  received. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1883-'84,  said  that  the  several  departments  are  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  directed  by  the  teachers  with  fidelity 
and  discretion ;  the  pupils  have  been  obedient,  tractable,  and  industrious. 

There  is  but  one  session  for  the  year,  beginning  in  September  and  closing  the  fol- 
lowing June,  a  period  of  40  weeks.  The  total  number  in  attendance  for  the  session, 
was  120,  58  males  and  62  females,  21  beiug  newcomers. 

Instruction  is  given  in  three  distiuct  departments :  literary,  musical,  and  indus- 
trial. The  literary  department  is  divided  into  six  grades,  in  charge  of  5  experienced 
teachers.  In  the  musical  department  there  are  throe  sections ;  vocal,  instrumental, 
and  tuning.  In  this  last  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  important  part  of  instruction, 
as  many  of  the  pupils  expect  to  teach  music  and  tuning  when  they  leave  the  school. 
The  industrial  department  has  a  workroom  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 

The  female  pupils  receive  daily  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  orocheting,  and  in 
making  fancy  and  useful  articles  of  thread,  worsted,  and  beads.  The  older  girls  are 
taught  to  run  the  sewing  machine,  to  mend  and  darn,  and  keep  in  repair  their  own 
clothing.  The  number  of  articles  finished  during  the  session  was  1,555,  of  a  cash 
value  of  $369.37.  In  the  boys'  shop,  in  addition  to  the  usual  broom  making,  oane 
•eating  of  chairs  was  successfully  introduced,  awakening  a  new  interest  in  the  Indus* 
trial  work  for  boya. 


July  23.  Besides  music,  instruction  in  microscopy,  languages,  elocution,  ai 
theory,  science,  and  art  of  teaching  may  be  had  at  the  assembly,  which  app 
settled  on  a  firm  foundation  and  to  be  gradually  broadening  the  scope  o 
studies. 

children's  home. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Children's  Home,  Madison,  gives  an  accc 
work  in  l883-'84.  It  receives  children  who  otherwise  would  be  confined 
vicious,  insane,  and  imbecile  of  the  poorhouse,  and  those  stiffericg  from  t 
neglect  in  poverty  stricken  homes,  and  aims  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperis 
ing  them  some  chance  for  their  fut  ure.  During  the  year  50  were  admitted,  h 
to  parent*  or  gnardians,  and  good  homes  were  found  for  15,  leaving  at  the  ol 
year  21  girls  and  9  boys.    The  children  admitted  have  been  from  3  to  11  yei 

TRAINING  OF  NUR8ES. 

The  Flower  Mission  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Indianapolis,  in  1883^84 
its  work,  and  expected  to  build  a  home  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for  Women  and  GirU,  Indianapolis, 
and  reformatory  departments.  Children  from  6  to  15  are  admitted.  Durin 
of  the  133  inmates  34  were  committed  on  the  reform  side  and  16  discharged  ai 
mitted  on  the  prison  side  and  25  discharged.  Since  committal,  about  one-1 
learned  to  read  and  one-half  to  write.  Inmates  are  in  6ohool  one-half  th 
are  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  common  school.  In  the  industri 
ment,  on  the  reform  side,  the  training  is  in  general  housework  and  caning  < 
the  prison  side,  making  overcoats  and  shirts.  Of  the  539  committed  sine 
tion,82  per  cent,  are  known  to  have  become  orderly  and  useful  members  c 
When  discharged,  they  are  usually  placed  in  christian  families. 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Plain  field,  understate  control,  emplo, 
and  13  female  officers  and  teachers :  admits  boys  from  8  to  16  years  of  age  for  < 
from  10  to  17  for  incorrigibility.  Of  the  385  inmates,  149  were  committed  ax 
out  on  trial  in  1882-,83.  Of  the  1,930  committed  since  its  establishment,  92 
are  known  to  have  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of  society.  Non 
charged,  but  such  as  promise  well  are  put  out  on  trial.  In  school,  the  ordi 
mon  school  branches  are  taught ;  in  the  industries,  farming,  brickmaking,  < 
baking,  oobbling,  tailoring,  plumbing,  and  plastering.  Earnings  for  188?-^ 
total  expenditure,  $45,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  in  1884  was  held  at  Indianapolis  Jane  10-13,  State 

Superintendent  Holcombe  in  the  chair.    He  gave  in  a  few  opening  remarks  a  review 

of  its  work.    The  first  convention  was  held  in  1862,  the  second  in  1866,  the  third  in 

1873,  soon  after  the  county  superintendency  law  went  into  effect,  since  which  time 

the  meetings  have  been  held  annually.    A  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read 

•ad  discussed.    Resolutions  disapproving  of  the  publication  of  answers  to  State  board 

questions  were  unanimously  adopted.    A  committee  on  coarse  of  study  made  a  report 

recommending  that  the  course  be  divided  into  3  standards,  primary,  intermediate, 

and  advanced,  which,  after  a  spirited  discussion,  was  adopted,  and  another  committee* 

was  appointed  to  draft  a  model  course ;  it  subsequently  reported  a  course  embracing 

5  grades  and  covering  8  years. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following:  (1)  That  the  scale  of  grada- 
tion of  teachers'  licenses  adopted  in  1883  should  be  adhered  to;  (2)  that  special  fitness 
should  bo  considered  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for  graded  schools  in  towns  and 
cities;  (3)  that  arbor  day  exercises  be  approved  and  an  autumn  arbor  day  be  rec- 
ommended; (4)  that  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  distriot  schools  tends  to  in- 
crease interest  and  faithfulness  in  school  work. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  thirtieth  annual  session  at  Indianapolis  December  26-28, 
1883,  the  retiring  president,  Hon.  H.  8.  Tarbell,  introducing  his  successor,  Dr.  John 
8.  Irwin.    There  were  present  284  teachers,  from  66  counties. 

After  the  inaugural  address  of  the  president,  papers  were  presented  by  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
principal  of  the  Richmond  Normal  8chool,  on  the  question  of  "  Separate  schools  for 
colored  youth,  for  truants,  and  for  both  sexes  in  common  schools;"  by  James  Bald- 
win, on  "  The  common  schools  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence;"  by  W.  N.  Haiimann, 
on  "The  moral  results  public  school  training  should  give  and  the  results  it  does  give ; " 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  on  "  The  science  of  education:  its  nat- 
ure, methods,  and  some  of  its  problems;"  all  of  whioh  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  may  be  found  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal.  Miss  Mary 
H.  Krout  read  a  paper  on  "  The  model  teacher,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  bright  and 
interesting.  A  paper  on  "  The  school-house  and  its  surroundings  "  urged  the  planting  of 
trees  and  flowers  on  school  grounds  and  contained  many  excellent  suggestions.  Other 
papers  read  were  on  "  The  study  of  English  in  schools"  and  on  " School  incentives." 
A>committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Horticultural  Association  concerning 
the  decoration  of  school  grounds  reported  in  favor  of  cooperation  in  so  desirable  a 
work.  Customary  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  after  which  the  convention  ad- 
journed, 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  body  met  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  above  noted,  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdne  University,  opening  the  ses- 
sion with  a  paper  on  "Art  in  American  colleges,"  which  subject  was  farther  treated 
in  a  paper  by  Miss  R.  J.  Thompson,  of  Franklin  College.    President  Stotf  then  pre- 
sented papers  on  "The  college  and  the  Commonwealth"  and  "College  degrees," 
which  were  discussed  by  President  Everest  and  by  Dr.  Ridpath,  of  DePauw  University. 
In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  George  B.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
on u The  classification  of  knowledge,"  Dr.  Ridpath  presenting  in  connection  with  the 
topic  an  elaborate  chart  of  the  classification  of  knowledge  proposed  by  Bishop  Wilkins. 
The  association  then  appointed  Prof.  Robert  P.  Warden,  of  Purdue  University,  to  pre- 
sent at  its  next  annual  meeting  apian  for  graduate  courses  of  study,  and,  after  elect- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  adjourned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jobw  W.  Holcombe,  BiaU  superintendent  qf  public  instruction,  IndiomapoUi 

[Term,  March  15, 1883,  to  March  15, 1885.] 
His  understood  that  Mr.  Holoombe  has  been  elected  for  a  second  term. 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  8UMMARY. 


.    . 

1881-^82. 

1883-W. 

t 
Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ace  (5-21) 

604,739 

406, 947 

253,688 

67.29 

41.95 

62.34 

021,222 

469, 537 

300,000 

75.58 

48.29 

63.89 

16,483 

62,590 

4G,  312 

8.29 

6.34 

1.55 

Ed  rolled  in  public  schools  ..... ...... 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  school  youth 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  enrolment. 

SCHOOLS. 

521 

10, 751 

11,272 

140 

931 

11,237 

6,044 

16,037 

22,081 

5 

#,558,259 

9,949,243 

3,681,432 

35  20 

27  46 

530 
13,094 
13, 624 

140 

1,054 

13,624 

5,795 

16,721 

22,516 

5 

15,856,068 

10,430,247 

4,009,866 

9 
2,343 
2,352 

School* houses  of  brick  or  stone. ...... 

123 
2,387 

"Whole  number  of  public  school-houses 

TEACHERS. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

249 

684 
435 

SCUOOL  FINANCES. 

Whole  expenditure  for  .public  schools. 
Valuation  of  State  school  property... 
Penuaneut  St  ate  school  fund 

#297,809 
481, 004 
328,434 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching. 

(From  figures  furnished  by  Hon.  John  W.  Akers,  State  superintendent  of  pnblio 
instruction,  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  report.) 

STATE  8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  flgnres  given  above  under  the  heading  1881-^82  have  been  furnished  by  the 
office  of  the  State  superintendent  as  belonging  to  the  year  1882-'83,  but  as  they  coin- 
cide in  almost  every  respect  with  those  (furnished  from  the  same  sonrce)  which  have 
heretofore  appeared  for  1831-'82  and  as  tbe  increases  noted  are  exceedingly  larg  •,  it 
is  believed  that  the  statistics  cannot  refer  to  two  successive  years.  These  figures, 
then,  are  given  subject  to  revision. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  increase  shown  in  1883-'84  is  large  (even  for  a  period  of  two 
years)  in  every  important  particular,  that  in  enrolment  going  far  beyoud  the  growth 
of  scuool  youth,  that  in  average  attendance  going  proportionally  almost  as  far.  while 
the  number  of  public  schools  and  of  school-houses  is  fairly  proportioned  to  the  great 
growth  in  school  enrolment,  as  are  the  expenditure  for  schools,  the  valuation  of  school 
property,  and  the  reported  permanent  school  fund.  The  only  apparent  falling  off  is 
in  the  number  of  men  employed  as  teachers,  which  shows  a  continuation  of  the  preva- 
lent tendency  to  substitute  women  for  men.  A  comparatively  small  increase  of  teach- 
ers indicates  that,  except  in  this  change  from  men  to  women,  there  has  been  more 
permanency  of  tennre  on  the  whole  and  that  better  training  in  institutes  and  normal 
schools  xb  malting  at  least  a  full  year's  continuance  more  sura. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent,  elected  for  2-year  terms  in  each  odd  numbered  year,  baa 
general  supervision  of  the  public  schools.    Each  county  has  a  school  superintendent; 
each  townthip  and  independent  district,  a  board  of  directors;  each  subdistriot  into 
which  a  township  may  be  divided,  a  snbd  tree  tor,  the  subdi  rectors  of  the  snbdistricts 
forming  a  district  township  board.    Women  are  eligible  to  any  school  office  in  the 
Slate,  and  since  Lc82  one  member  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  must  be  a  woman. 
For  the  State  board  to  ex  amine  teachers,  see  Preparation  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 
Public  schools  must  be  taught  in  <*ach  subdistriot  lor  at  least  120  days  in  the  year 
and  are  free  to  all  resident  youth  of  school  age  (5-21).    Besides  common  schools  the 
system  includes  high  schools,  a  State  normal  school,  teachers'  institutes,  a  State  nnt- 
verwty,  agricultural  college,  reform  school,  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  tor  the 
blind,  and  for  the  feeble-minded.    To  be  legally  employed,  teachers  must  have  cer- 
tificates of  qualification.    Tbey  must  keep  a  register  and  make  annual  reports  to  tbe 
board  of  directors,  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  aud  he  to  the 
8ta«e  superintendent.     If  not  already  growing  there,  at  least  12  shade  trees  must  be 
let  oat  at  each  school  site,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see  that 
this  is  done.    Industrial  expositions,  for  displaying  useful  articles  made  by  public 
school  pupils,  are  encouraged  by  a  law  of  1874 ;  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  school  rooms 
and  on  a  school  day  as  often  as  once  a  term. 

FINANCES. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund  and  from  copnty 
rod  district  taxes.  The  State  fund,  comprising  the  proceeds  of  public  school  lands 
■old  and  rented,  of  intestate  estates,  and  such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly 
may  provide,  is  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youth  5  to 
21.  County  taxes  must  be  not  less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  three  millsou  the  dollar; 
district  taxes  must  not  exceed  10  mills  on  $1  for  a  school-house  fund,  95  a  pupil  for  a 
contingent  fund,  or  $15  for  each  resident  pupil  for  a  teach  era'  fund,  this  last  including 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  by  semiannual  apportionment. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Under  a  general  law,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  not  less  than  200  inhabitants 
n»y  be  constituted  separate  school  districts  and  may  attach  to  such  districts  contigu- 
ous territory  by  vote  of  the  electors  in  the  proposed  addition.  Public  schools  are 
controlled  by  boards  of  6  directors  in  cities  with  500  or  more  inhabitants,  2  of  these 
directors  being  subject  to  ohange  each  year.  For  the  larger  cities  superintendents 
of  schools  are  usually  employed. 

STATISTICS. 
1882-'88. 


Cities. 


[Weil  Bluffs' 
wraport.... 

gubaqiM 

J*lok 

JuueuiB*.... 


Population, 
census  ox 
18*0. 


10.104 
9, 0'2 
18.003 
21,811 
22, 254 
12,117 
8,205 


Children  of 
school  age. 


8,893 


7,244 

9,439 

10,941 


2,600 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


2,845 

*2,'572 

4.835 
8,928 


1,050 


Average 
dally  at- 
tendance. 


1,768 


1,563 
8,5:54 
2,625 


1,400 


Number  of 
teachers. 


48 


50 
86 

72 


84 


Expen- 
diture. 


852.688 


53.422 
71,940 
57, 871 


1883- 

84. 

Cerlar  Ranlds 

10.104 
9, 0.72 
18,068 
21.831 
22,254 
12. 117 
8,295 

ciiwon p™:::::::::::: 

M03 
7,244 

2,?no 
2,758 

1,500 
1,558 

42 
61 

87,688 

CflUDeil  filnfla 

53,828 

Burenport 

Dubuque ................ 

Keokuk 

4,931 

2,557 

1,821 

50 

89,589 

aoieaiins 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


A  Gafcr  Rapid*  return  shews  for  1882-W  an  inerease  at  145 la  jt*tn  *t  uihfttA  **%, 
af  100  in  enrolment  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  of  225  in  **Qtftg| 
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daily  attendance^  with  (19,147  more  expended  on  the  city  system.  The  schools  were 
taught  179  days  in  13  buildings,  with  46  rooms  for  study  and  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,422.  A  special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed.  Enrolment  in  2  private  or 
church  schools,  250.    Estimated  value  of  public  school  property,  (142,500. 

The  Clinton  public  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were  taught 
187  days  in  18&-,84,  the  teaching  force  comprising  2  men  and  40  women.  Its  six 
school  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  1,779  pupils,  were  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $90,500.  About  325  pupils,  it  was  estimated,  attended 
private  and  parochial  schools,  making  2,525  under  instruction.  The  statistics  show 
a  slight  increase  in  school  youth  and  average  attendance,  with  $1,538  more  in  ex- 
penditure for  schools  under  the  city  system  as  compared  with  1881-82 ;  the  enrol- 
ment fell  off  somewhat. 

CounciT Bluffs  for  1882-'83  reports  public  schools  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  taught  196  days  in  15  buildings,  with  48  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating 
2,054  pupils.  School  property  was  valued  at  (144,300.  Estimated  enrolment  in  pri- 
vate schools,  210. 

In  1683-'84,  with  the  same  classification  of  the  schools  and  the  same  number  of 
buildings  for  them,  there  was  1  more  room,  with  64  more  seats  for  pupils,  who  had 
increased  by  186,  with  4  fewer  in  average  attendance.  The  rating  of  school  property 
remained  the  same  as  in  1882-;83.  Penmanship  was  taught  in  both  years  by  a  special 
teacher. 

Davenport  presents  statistics  for  two  years.  These  show  an  enrolment  of  different 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  less  by  47  in  1882-^83  than  in  1881-82 ;  but  11 
pupils  in  a  city  normal  school  and  263  in  2  evening  schools  bring  up  the  numbers  en- 
rolled and  in  average  attendance  beyond  those  of  the  earlier  year,  and  expenditures 
for  the  city  schools  were  greater  by  $3,940.  The  valuation  of  school  property  belong- 
ing to  the  city  remained  nearly  the  same  for  the  next  year,  the  number  of  school 
buildings  not  having  increased,  while  attendance  appears  to  have  diminished.  Music, 
drawing,  and  penmanship  were  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

Dubuque,  iu  a  return  marked  "  For  the  year  ending  September  1, 1883,"  but  not  re- 
ceived til  January  14, 1884,  and  possibly  relating  to  1883-,84,  presents  an  increase 
from  1881-82  of  410  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  44  in  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and 
of  80  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers,  but  an  expendi- 
ture for  city  schools  smaller  by  $3,872.  The  schools  —  primary,  grammar,  and  high  — 
occupied  the  same  9  buildings,  with  3,550  sittings,  reported  in  1881-82.  Value  of 
school  property,  $170,000;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
2,700,  an  increase  of  80.  For  the  city  schools  there  was  a  special  teacher  of  German, 
but  none  for  music,  drawing,  or  penmanship. 

The  Keokuk  public  schools  in  1883-'d4  were  taught  188  days  by  7  men  and  43  women. 
School  accommodations  were  sufficient  for  2,241  pupils,  somewhat  less  than  the  actual 
number  enrolled,  but  more  than  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  value  of  all 
school  property  was  put  at  $100,000.  About  500  pupils  attended  private  and  parochial 
schools,  making  a  total  of  3,057  under  instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  were  taught  in  the  public  schools.  From  1881-*82 
the  increase  shown  is  24  in  school  youth,  96  in  enrolment,  2  in  average  attendance, 
and  $5,478  in  expenditure  for  city  schools. 

Muscatine,  apparently  for  1882-'83,  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools 
taught  200  days  in  10  buildings,  with  31  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation,  besides 
5  for  recitation  only,  and  1,700  sittings,  all  the  school  property  valued  at  $115,000. 
Enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  about  200.  Penmanship  in  the  city 
schools  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  law  requires  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  possess  scholarship,  ability  to 
govern,  and  aptness  to  teach.  Examinations  are  conducted  by  county  superintend- 
ents and  are  said  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  actual  measure  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  applicant  in  each  branch.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
penmanship,  book-keeping,  German  or  other  language,  are  examined  with  reference 
to  such  branches  and  may  bo  employed  to  teach  only  the  branches  upon  which  they 
have  been  examined.    Teachers'  certificates  are  for  1-year  terms  only. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  organized  in  1876,  presents  a  3-year 
didactic  course  of  40  weeks  each  year,  which  prepares  teachers  for  common  and  nigh 
schools,  and  a  scientific  course  of  one  additional  year,  fitting  teachers  to  be  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  high  and  normal  schools  and  academies.  For  admission 
students  must  sign  a  statement  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.    The  State  in  1883-'84  appropriated  $7,750  for  teachers'  pay,  $30,000  tor  build- 
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log  purposes,  and  $3,000  for  incidentals.  There  were  293  students  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  nnder  9  instructors,  and  13  were  graduated.  A  model  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1883,  with  52  pupils.  Graduates  receive  certificates,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, entitle  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  further  examination, 

The  chair  of  didactics  of  the  State  university,  Iowa  City,  an  elective  course  pursued 
during  the  entire  senior  year,  comprises  the  study  of  school  management,  organiza- 
tion, and  supervision,  with  careful  reading  of  the  subjects  of  history  of  education, 
national  systems  of  education,  and  practical  educational  topics;  there  is  also  a  brief 
course  of  lectures.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to  receive  certificates 
of  qualification  as  teachers.  After  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  graduates  may 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics.  There  were  42  students  in  attendance 
daring  1883-'84,  of  whom  12  were  graduated  ;  9  of  these  engaged  in  teaching. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Columbus  Junction,  formerly  at  G  rand  View,  founded 
in  1674  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  normal  school  in  the  State,  presents  2  courses  of  nor- 
mal instruction,  an  elementary  of  3  years  and  an  advanced  of  2  additional  years. 
Graduates  from  the  advanced  course  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactic  phi- 
losophy. 

Dexter  Normal  School,  Dexter,  reported  a  normal  preparatory  course  covering  2 
years,  which,  with  1  additional  year,  constitutes  the  lull  normal  course. 

Normal  instruction  was  given  at  Amity,  Tabor,  and  Western  Colleges,  in  2-year 
courses;  at  Iowa  College,  in  1  year;  at  Cornell  College,  in  2  courses,  preparatory  and 
advanced,  of  2  years  each ;  at  Upper  Iowa  University  and  Norwegian  Luther  Col- 
lege, in  3-year  courses ;  at  Drake,  Oskaloosa,  and  Penn  Colleges,  in  4-year  courses ; 
and  at  Parsons  and  Simpson  Centenary  Colleges  and  Central  and  Iowa  Wesleyan 
Universities,  in  courses  not  denned.  Whittier  College  and  Normal  Institute,  Salem, 
when  last  heard  from,  offered  normal  training  in  connection  with  the  college  studies, 
including  practical  work  in  organizing  schools  and  conducting  classes. 

Iowa  City  Academy  offered  a  3-year  normal  course,  from  which  16  students  were 
graduated  in  18s3-'84. 

Training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  was  given  in  connection  with  the 
city  school  systems  of  Davenport  and  West  Des  Moines. 

A  training  school  for  teachers  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Marshalltown, 
course  not- defined. 

The  Normal  and  Scientific  Institution,  Bloomfield,  formerly  known  as  the  Southern 
Iowa  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute,  presented  for  1883-'84  a  3-year  course 
of  normal  instruction  to  255  students,  of  which  number  18  were  graduated,  12  of  whom 
agaged  in  teaching.  There  are  beginning,  advanced,  and  review  classes  each  term. ' 
The  studies  pursued  comprise  the  common  English  branches,  with  book-keeping,  chem- 
istry, geology,  zoology  and  botany,  penmanship  and  drawing,  vocal  music,  Latin  and 
German.     Special  attention  is  given  to  a  teachers'  training  class. 

West  Des  Moines  Training  School  reported  6  normal  pupils  and  6  graduates  for  1884, 
and  the  normal  department  of  Davenport  High  School,  12  students  and  12  graduates,  the 
coarse  of  study  in  each  extending  over  a  school  year. 

TEACHERS1'  INSTITUTES. 

County  superintendents  must  hold  normal  institutes  annually  in  their  counties, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  they  may 
procure  the  necessary  assistance  in  teaching,  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  registration  fee  of  (1  from  each  person  attending  the  institute  and  the  same 
from  each  applicant  for  a  certificate.  Whenever  reasonable  assurance  is  given  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  any  county  to  the  State  superintendent  that  not  less  than 
20  teachers  of  the  county  desire  to  assemble  in  an  institute  to  remain  in  session  6  days, 
the  State  superintendent  is  required  to  convene  such  institute,  the  expense  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,  which  amount  is  allowed  to  each  county  for  this  purpose  from  public  funds. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  principal  educational  journals  in  the  State  are  The  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  pub- 
lished at  Dubuque,  which  entered  on  its  fourth  volume  in  August,  1884,  and  the  Cen- 
tral School  Journal,  Keokuk,  in  its  seventh  volume,  both  containing  much  to  interest 
and  aid  teachers  in  their  work. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  counties  haviDg  2,000  or 
more  inhabitants.  There  were  36  such  schools  in  1883->84  approved  by  the  State  uni- 
Tereity  as  preparatory  schools  for  it.    Graduates  from  these  are  admitted  to  the  uni- 
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versity  without  further  examination,  except  in  some  one  branch  of  study  as  a  teat ; 
but  certificates  from  the  principals  of  the  schools,  with  specific  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  each  study,  must  be  presented.  The  same  rule  applies  to  15 
private  and  church  schools,  students  from  which  are  received  on  similar  terms. 

It  was  proposed  that  for  1 8S  1-^85  the  list  of  such  accepted  schools  should  be  revised 
and  a  classification  of  them  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  preparation.  This 
will  be  likely  to,  lead  to  a  generally  higher  standard. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  pre- 
paring students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  sum- 
maries of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  comprises  5  departments,  collegiate,  legal, 
"regular"  medical,  homoeopathic  medical,  and  dental,  with  a  total  faculty  of  43  pro- 
fessors and  instructors. 

The  collegiate  department  embraces  a  school  of  letters,  with  olassical  and  philo- 
sophical courses  of  4  years  each,  and  a  school  of  science,  with  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing courses,  each  of  4  years.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  make  an  election 
of  one  of  these  four  courses  and  will  not  be  allowed,  wihout  permission,  to  pursue 
more  or  less  than  3  studies  at  a  time  except  as  required  by  the  program,  while  stu- 
dents not  candidates  for  graduation,  on  complying  with  the  terms  of  admission,  will 
be  allowed  to  select  their  studies  from  the  four  courses  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty.  Resident  graduates  of  this  or  other  institutions  desiring  to  prosecute  ad- 
vanced studies  may  become  connected  with  the  university  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  facilities  as  the  several  chairs  afford.  The  university  accept**  the  graduates  of 
36  high  schools  and  14  academies  or  prepararory  schools  without  examination ;  the 
right  to  examine  Bncb  studeuts  in  some  one  branch  of  study,  however,  is  reserved. 
In  the  school  of  letters  both  courses  are  chiefly  devoted  to  iustrnction  in  language, 
literature,  and  history,  the  difference  between  the  classical  and  philos  phical  courses 
being  in  the  attention  given  to  ancient  language  in  the  former  and  to  modern  in  the 
latter,  including  German,  French,  Italian,  and  8panish.  The  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versity aggregate  18,000  volumes,  with  70  American  and  European  periodicals  in  the 
reading  room.  The  collegiate  faculty,  which  includes  both  literary  and  scientific 
teachers,  consisted  in  18H3-?84  of  18  professors  and  instructors,  having  under  them 
24<)  students,  of  whom  70  were  females.  Of  the  240,  a  class  of  35  was  graduated,  6 
of  them  as  bachelors  of  arts,  19  as  bachelors  of  philosophy,  4  as  bachelors  of  science, 
and  6  as  civil  engineers.  The  university  has  $212,000  in  productive  funds,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  $16,000.  There  is  also  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $24,000, 
making  a  total  revenue  of  $40,000. 

Of  the  other  18  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  all  but  Oris  wold,  Luther,  and 
St.  Joseph's  Colleges  admit  women  the  same  as  men ;  all  show  preparatory  courses  of 

I  to  4  .years,  mostly  of  2  years;  all,  classical  of  4  y»ars;  all  but  Amity,  Griswold, 
Lntber,  and  St.  Joseph's,  pcientittc  of  4  years,  Amity  and  Griswold  having  3-year 
scientific,  and  Luther  and  St.  Joseph's  noue.  Normal  courses  of  2  to  4  years  appear 
in  13,  while  3  give  normal  instruction  in  connection  with  the  regular  college  studies; 

II  have  commercial  and  business  courses;1 2,  ladies'  courses  of  4  years;  13,  innsio 
courses  of  1  or  2  to  3  years;  12,  courses  in  art;  6,  iu  theology;  3,  in  law;  and  2,  in 
medicine,  1  other  in  law  and  4  others  in  medicine  appearing  elsewhere  than  in  these 
colleges. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  correspond- 
ing table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE   SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  19  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes  previously  presented,  16,  including 
the  8tate  University,  are  open  to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men,  while  Drake 
University,  Des  Moinen,  under  the  influence  of  the  Disciples,  and  Iowa  College,  Grin- 
nell  (Congregational),  bave  special  ladies'  courses  of  4  years  each,  in  both  cases  of 
fair  collegiate  standard.  Besides  these  there  are  4  minor  ins'itntions  which  iu  their 
higher  departments  are  devoted  wholly  to  young  women,  namely,  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Academy,  Davenport;  Callanan  College,  Des  Moines;  St.  Agatha's  Academy, 
Iowa  City,  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary,  Mt.  Pleasant,  2  of  which  are  authorized 
to  coufer  degrees. 

For  statistics  of  these  4,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix :  for  a  summary  of  their  sta- 
tistics, a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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scientific  and  professional  instruction. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  offers  in  its  Ecbool  of  science  2  courses,  scientific  and 
engineering,  each  of  4  years.  The  scientific  course  is  meant  to  lay  a  foundation  on 
which  students  may  build  in  any  special  branch  of  scientific  work,  and  also  to  meet 
the  demand  for  thorough  preparation  for  scientific  teaching  in  the  high  schools.  The 
engineering  course,  similar  to  the  scientific  in  its  general  aim,  devotes  the  latter  part  of 
it*  time  to  engineering  science  and  practice. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  continued  in  18^3-^84  its  arrangement  of  studies 
under  general  and  technical  courses.  Under  the  first  is  a  course  in  tbe  sciences  related 
to  industries,  which  aims  to  give  a  fair  preparation  for  the  great  industries  of  the 
country,  without  especially  confining  itself  to  auy  particular  pursuit.  This  being  for 
both  sexes,  the  course  is  given  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  to  meet  the  wants 
of  each.  The  technical  courses,  while  giving  a  liberal  culture,  aim  also,  so  to  direct 
it  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  special  pursuit  or  profession.  These  courses  are: 
(1)  in  agriculture;  (2)  in  mechanical  engineering;  (3)  in  civil  engineering;  (4)  in 
veterinary  science;  and  (5)  in  domestic  economy.  The  2  last  mentioned  are  each  of 
2  years;  tbe  others,  of  4  years.  These  courses  are  arranged  in  schools  having  special 
faculties.  In  the  department  of  military  science  and  tactics  young  men  are  fitted  for 
positions  in  the  State  troops  as  line  officers  and  company  instructors.  Provision  is 
made  for  mixed  optional  and  graduate  courses  and  tbe  study  of  commercial  law. 
French,  German,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught  by  female  instructors. 
There  were  22  '*  officers  of  instruction,"  ft  of  thorn  women,  with  252  students  in  all 
departments,  the  graduating  class  in  18rt3  being  29,  of  whom  13  were  women. 

Tbe  scientific  courses  of  the  other  colleges  vary  from  3  to  4  years  in  duration  and  in 
the  extent  and  kind  of  scientific  work  done.  In  3  instances  the  courses  are  slightly 
varied  by  Latin  and  philosophy. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology. ~-lto  distinctively  theological  school  appears  in  the  State.  Theology  la 
tanght  tn  3-year  courses  at  Griswold  and  German  Colleges,  in  tbe  former  of  which  3 
candidates  for  orders  appear  in  a  report  for  1884.  At  Oskaloosa  College  theological 
instruction  is  given  in  a  4-year  course  of  sacred  literature,  in  indefinite  ones  at.  Iowa 
Wesleyan  and  Simpson  Centenary  Colleges,  in  a  2-year  Bible  course  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity, and  slightly  in  the  ecclesiastical  d«  part  men  t  at  St.  Joseph's  College. 

For  statistics  of  the  above,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  same, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

tav. — The  course  of  instruction  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  university,  here- 
tofore bnt  one  year,  now  extends  over  2  school  years  of  40  weeks  each,  tho  change 
being  required  by  an  act  of  April  5,  1884.  Candidates  for  graduation,  on  tbe  passage 
•fa  satisfactory  examination  under  the  direct  ion  of  just  ices  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  the 
8tate,  receive  diplomas  from  the  regents  of  the  university  which  admit  them  to  tbe 
bar  without  further  examination.  Under  4  professors  and  4  lecturers  ihere  were  in 
UK2-'8:i  120  regular  students  and  6  irregular;  in  1683-'84,  1*2,  all  regular. 

The  Iowa  College  of  Law,  a  department  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  in  1883V84 
ibows  a  coarse  advanced  from  1  to  2  years,  according  to  the  new  law,  under  a  faculty 
of  15  instructors,  with  18  students,  against  14  in  18r2-'ri3.  Graduates  receive  the  do- 
pee  of  bachelor  of  laws  and  are  admitted  to  any  court  in  the  State. 

The  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  offers  legal  instruction  under  2  instructors,  but  its 
course  remains  somewhat  undefined,  and  the  last  report  in  1881-'82  showed  no  stu- 
dents. 

Reoknk  College  of  Law,  Keokuk,  presents  for  1883-*84  a  law  course  covering  1  year 
of  40  weeks,  with  an  offer  of  an  extended  course  after  graduation,  under  20  instructors. 
Students  in  1882-'83,  21,  of  whom  8  graduated.  By  the  law  above  referred  to,  its 
conn*  must  in  the  future  cover  2  years  to  secure  the  admission  of  its  graduates  to  the 
courts,  No  preliminary  examination  seems  to  be  required,  nor  any  prior  reading  of 
law. 

Medicine. — "Regular"  medical  instruction  was  given  in  1882-'83  by  the  medical  de- 
partment of  tbe  State  university;  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk; 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines.  Each  of  the  3  re- 
quires some  preliminary  study,  the  usual  3  years  with  a  physician,  aud  attendance  on 
%  full  courses  of  lectures,  of  20  weeks  each  iu  the  first  two,  of  22  weeks  in  the  third. 
They  continued  their  instruction  through  the  session  of  1683-'84  without  change. 

In  the  homoeopathic  medical  department  of  the  State  university  special  instruction 
continued  through  the  2  years,  with  lecture  term  and  requiremeuts  the  same  as  In  the 
regular  school. 

Eclectic  instruction  was  given  in  1882-^83  by  the  Iowa  Medical  College,  a  depart- 
ment of  Drake  University,  and  in  18b3-^84  also  by  King  Ecleotio  Medical  College,  Des 
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Moines,  which  opened  for  instruction  in  1883.  The  former  requires  for  admission  a 
good  elementary  education ;  for  graduation,  the  usual  3  years'  study  and  2  lecture 
courses  of  24  weeks  each ;  the  latter,  no  previous  preparation,  but  for  graduation  3 
years'  study,  with  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each,  or  2  years'  study  and  3 
courses  of  lectures,  or  4  courses  with  no  previous  reading. 

Training  in  veterinary  practice  oontinues  in  one  of  the  courses  of  the  Iowa  Agricult- 
ural College  at  Ames.  It  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  this  school  to  meet  tho  increas- 
ing demand  for  trained  veterinary  practitioners  growing  out  of  the  vast  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  West  and  the  enormous  losses  from  sporadic  and  contagious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years,  under  a  special  faculty 
of  4  instructors ;  it  includes  lectures  on  the  technical  and  special  topics  of  tho  course 
and  practice  in  microscopical  and  anatomical  laboratories  and  in  the  veterinary  hos- 
pital. Candidates  for  graduation  must  pass  their  examinations  with  the  standing 
required  in  the  other  college  courses  and  present  a  thesis  in  veterinary  science ;  if 
successful,  they  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Dentistry  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  State  university .  Requirements  for  gradu- 
ation :  Mature  age,  2  years  of  dental  Btndy,  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  (apparently 
of  30weekB  each),  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  case  of  artificial  teeth,  a  practical 
operation  on  natural  teeth,  and  the  passage  of  a  final  examination.  Matriculates  in 
1883-^84,  31 ;  graduates,  13 ;  teaching  faculty,  8,  besides  2  special  lecturers  and  15 
clinical  instructors. 

For  statistics  of  all  the  above  medical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for 
a  summary  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  in  1882-'83  gave  free 
instruction  to  225  pupils  in  the  common  and  higher  English  branches  and  in  the  em- 
ployments of  carpentry,  broom  and  dress  making,  gardening,  printing,  and  shoemak- 
mg,  all  under  18  instructors,  besides  the  president.  The  institution  owned  80  acres 
of  land,  which,  with  buildings,  &c,  was  valued  at  $200,000.  The  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  the  year  was  $16,000.  Articulation  was  taught  to  such  as  were  deemed 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.    Whole  number  of  pupils  from  foundation,  369. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  also  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  College  for  the  Blind. 
Vinton,  the  branches  taught  being  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  the  industries,  bead 
work,  broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  and  sewing. 

In  1883-'84  there  were  125  pnpils  enrolled,  under  30  instructors  and  other  employes. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  &c.,was  $350,000;  total  receipts, 
$35,864 ;  expenditures,  $31,312. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

At  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  Home  for  Indigent  Children,  Davenport, 
there  were  68  soldiers'  orphans  and  150  county  children  in  1882-'83.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in  1862,  there  have  been  received  1,450  orphans,  and  the  depart- 
ment for  indigent  children  since  its  opening,  in  1876,  has  received  250  of  that  class. 
The  schools  are  graded,  under  3  teachers,  open  9  months  in  the  year,  and  in  session  5} 
hours  a  day  for  5  days  in  the  week.    The  boys  are  instructed  in  gardening  and  the 

fir! s  in  general  housework  and  sewing;  industrial  drawing  is  taught  in  all  the 
epartments. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  established  in  1876, 
had  239  children  of  this  class  enrolled  in  1882-^83,  to  whom  were  given  the  elements 
of  a  common  school  education.  There  were  12  receiving  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
a  large  number,  in  plain  sewing. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  State  Reform  School,  with  a  department  for  girls  at  Mitchellville  and  one  for 
boys  at  Eldora,  undertakes  the  education,  reformation,  and  industrial  training  of 
youth  committed  to  its  charge.  The  children  in  both  departments  are  required  to  at- 
tend school  4  hours  each  day  of  the  school  months,  the  boys  to  receive  instruction  in 
hat  and  shoe  making,  farming,  gardening,  and  stock  raising,  and  the  girls  to  be 
trained  in  general  housework. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Towa  State  Teachers'  Association  beld  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at 
Drs  Moines,  December  26-28, 1883,  with  an  enrolment  of  435  members,  the  number 
being  greater  than  ever  before  and  larger  by  160  than  in  1882.  The  address  of  Colonel 
Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois,  entitled  "  Learning  to  do  by 
doiog,"  was  listened  to  with"  much  interest.  He  said  that  one  advantage  of  theso 
associations  was  the  inspiration  given  and  received  ;  teachers  would  discover  a  won- 
derful nnity  in  their  work ;  what  we  call  new  is  really  very  old.  He  showed  the  ways 
in  which  thought  may  be  expressed  and  the  advantage  of  originality  or  self  activity, 
and  closed  by  saying  that  character  should  be  made  the  aim  of  all  education.  A 
system  of  school  savings  banks  was  discussed  at  length,  but  without  leading  appar- 
ently to  any  definite  conclusion.  President  Klinefelter,  in  his  official  address,  sug- 
Cted  "  that  four  weeks  of  attendance  on  institutes  be  compulsory  as  to  teachers 
ding  second  and  third  grade  certificates,  and  that  teachers  be  allowed  pay  while 
attending  institutes ;  that  the  work  of  rural  districts  be  concentrated  on  a  low  essen- 
tials, and  that  elementary  didactics  be  made  a  study  to  be  taught  at  the  request  of 
pupils  of  a  certain  age."  Addresses  and  papers  followed  on  "An  outsider's  view  of 
what  is  lacking  in  our  public  schools,"  "  The  money  value  of  a  college  education," 
"What  constitutes  a  practical  education,"  "  School  government,"  "  What  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  the  schools,"  and  "  Addition  to  and  subtraction  from  our 
education."  The  last  subject  was  a  discussion  of  spelling  reform,  classics  v*.  sci- 
ence, morals  in  the  schools,  &c.  A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence  of 
moat  of  the  college  presidents  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  faculties.  A  new 
comtitntion  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

CHIEF  8TATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  W.  Akers,  StaU  wpcrinUndmU  qf  public  inttruction,  D49  Moinet. 
[Second  term,  January  7, 1884,  to  January  4, 1888.  J 
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KANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882->83. 

188^84. 

Increase. 

Decrea 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

382, 2H9 

280,168 
168, 117 

74.86 
58.75 

43.98 

6,582 
6,337 
6,152 

• 

411,250 

30:J,  601 

207, 339 

73.82 

68.29 

50.41 

6,706 
6,127 
6,236 

28, 981 
17, 433 
39, 222 

Averse:©  dailv  attendance...... ...... 

Per  rent,  of  enrolment  to  enumeration. 

1 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 

to  enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

enumeration. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

9.54 
6.43 

124 

School  districts  renort incr 

School  districts  with  3  months1  school- 
ing or  more. 

84 

6,1*8 
7.1G6 

6, 354 
7,318 

166 
162 

Number  of  school  roouiH 

N amber  oi  private  or  church  schools. . 

TEACHERS. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers 

3,138 
5, 145 
8,283 

02.936 
a4,915 
a7,851 

Teachers  in  priv  ate  and  church  schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 
Valuation  of  public  school  property.. 

Whole  in\ested  school  fund 

$2,579,243 

5,344,006 

280,374 

92.882,963 

5,715,582 

29(1, 554 

1, 102.  H07 

40  70 

32  85 

$303,720 

371,576 

10,180 

«•••«• . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers. 

39  19 
32  53 

1  51 
32 

a  Three  counties  not  reporting. 

(From  fourth  biennial  report,  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Spear,  superintendent  of  public  instr 
tion,  for  the  two  years  named.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  though 
dicating  fair  progress  since  1882,  are  to  some  extent  imperfect,  as  of  6,706  organi 
districts  in  1*84  579  failed  ta  report,  of  which  number  440  are  said  to  have  bad 
school.  While  this  shows  neglect  of  duty  by  some  district  officers,  the  statistic*  ii 
cate  efficient  school  work  in  the  main.  While  the  percentage  of  enrolment  to  *ct 
population  fell  off,  that  of  average  attendance  to  enrolment  and  of  average  atte 
ance  to  school  youth  materially  advanced. 

The  superintendent  says  that  the  weakness  of  the  school  system  lies  in  the  in 
pendent  districts.    The  number  failing  to  support  schools  in  1880  was  367;  in  It 
411 ;  in  1884,  440,  or  1  district  in  every  15.    He  suggests  two  remedies:  (1)  That 
State,  by  general  tax,  afford  such  support  as  will  give  at  least  3  months*  school 
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erery  district,  inch  tax  to  be  divided,  not  on  population,  but  by  giving  each  district 
» stated  snni,  say,  $75,  and  coupling  this  appropriation  with  a  requirement  that  a 
similar  amount  as  a  minimum  be  raided  by  tiie  district;  (2)  organize  the  State  ou  the 
township  plan.  In  this  way  taxes  would  be  equalized  and  every  community  would 
be  provided  with  at  least  some  terra  of  school,  as  contemplated  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Stale.  Some  limit,  it  is  thought,  should  also  be  put  to  the  power  of  county  officers 
to  form  districts  that  cannot  perform  their  functions. 

The  school  term  for  the  two  years  has  averaged  in  the  State  but  twenty-three  weeks. 
The  superintendent  urges  that,  as  the  State  grows  in  wealth,  there  should  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  length  of  term  till  it  reaches  nine  months  a  year. 

There  baa  been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  supervision  of  schools,  as  the  re- 
mit of  the  law  of  l^hl  requiring  visitation  and  inspection  of  schools  by  couuty  officers. 
This  is  seen  in  the  large  increase  of  attendance,  as  already  iudicated.  The  Btandard 
of  teaching  has  also  been  raised  during  this  period,  under  the  influence  of  normal 
schools,  normal  institutes,  county  associations,  county  superintendence,  and  examin- 
ing boards.1 

The  figures  in  regard  to  school  buildings  show  a  marked  advance  in  good  new 
hnildings,  these  in  many  cases  taking  the  place  of  old  ones  less  suitable  to  the  need 
of  the  district. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  State  and  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected 
biennially  by  the  people ;  for  school  districts,  a  board  of  3  members  elected  for  3  years, 
with  annual  change  of  1.  For  examining  applicants  for  State  diplomas  there  is  a 
State  board  of  education;  for  examining  teachers  in  counties  there  are  associated 
with  the  connty  superintendent  2  holders  of  first  grade  certificates,  each  to  serve  1 
year;  for  the  care  of  the  State  school  funds  there  is  a  board  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general.  Women 
maj  vote  and  hold  school  offices. 

The  public  system  embraces  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools,  a  State 
Agricultural  College,  a  State  university,  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the 
bbod,  and  a  reform  school.  No  sectarian  teaching  is  allowed  in  any  of  those,  but  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  is  not  prohibited.  For  the  improve- 
nwit  of  teachers  annual  county  institutes  are  provided  for,  supported  by  au  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $100  to  each  one,  made  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
and  by  fun^s  received  from  those  attending  and  those  examined  for  certificates. 

These  certificates  are  of  first,  second,  aud  third  grades,  and  continue  in  force  2 
}**rt,l  year,  and  6  months.  Teachers  are  required  to  report  to  county  superin- 
tendents and  tbey  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  State  treasurer  is  also  required 
to  report  semiannually  to  the  8tate  superintendent  the  amount  of  school  money  in 
the  treasury  subject  to  disbursement.  Uniformity  in  text  books  is  required.  All  pub- 
lie  schools  are  free  to  rhildren  from  5  to  21  years  of  age,  aud  those  from  8  to  14  are 
by  law  required  to  attend  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  by  school 
Mthoriiiea  or  taught  elsewhere. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the 
Untied  8lates,  including  500,000  acres  given  to  new  States  under  act  of  September  4, 
IBM,  and  also  sections  16  and  36  in  every  township,  granted  by  act  of  January  29, 
|*1;  from  estates  of  those  dying  without  heir  or  will ;  from  such  per  cent,  as  may 
be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State ;  from  a  yearly  tax  of  1  mill 
°n  $1;  and  from  an  annual  fee  of  $50  paid  by  every  insurance  company  doing  business 
>n  the  State.  This  income  is  distributed  annually,  by  order  of  the  8tate  superintend- 
ent, to  the  connty  treasurers,  and  thence  to  the  district  treasurers,  in  proportion  to 
fa  children  and  youth  of  school  age  (5-21).  For  the  support  of  a  State  university, 
"  sections  of  land  were  reserved. 

XXW  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  changes  In  school  laws  that  have  been  noted  since  the  last  report  are 
(1)  a  permission  to  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class  to  raise  their  annual 
school  tax  levy  from  8  mills  on  f  1  to  10  mills ;  (2)  a  permission  to  boards  of  directors 
<n  cities  of  the  third  class  to  raise  the  limitation  regarding  bonds  issued  to  erect  or 
purchase  school-houses  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property. 

'The committee  on  education  of  the  Kansas  State  G ranee,  in  its  report  for  1884,  holds  that  in  the 
liMrlct  schools  there  ia  still  too  much  memorizing,  too  mam  studies  requiring  abstract  reasoning, 
sad  t»*>  much  straining  of  the  powers  of  pupils  by  study  of  rules  and  principle*  beyond  their  grasp. 
J»  place  of  this  it  urges  that  there  should  be  more  object  teaching,  acquainting  children  with  the 
fa  mi  and  modes  of  llfj  around  them  and  life  in  every  fonp  throughout  the  woild ;  that  the  study  of 
■others should  be  in  connection  with  familiar  objects  of  definite  dimensions  and  with  materials  that 
•Mot  Into  domestic  economy :  that  quiokness  and  accuracy  should  be  induced  by  exercise  in  practical 
fcoipatst iuos  relating  to  auon.  objects}  sad  that  in  such  exercises  this  study  should  be  confined  to  the 
plaurj  gradss. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Cities  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants  have  elective  boards  of  education  of  3  mem- 
bers from  each  ward,  with  annual  change  of  1;  cities  with  from  1,500  to  2,000  have 
similar  boards  of  2  members  from  each  ward,  1  of  the  2  liable  to  annual  change.  The 
larger  boards  may  and  the  smaller  ones  must  choose  a  superintendent. 


STATISTICS. 
1882-'88. 


Cities. 


Atchison 

Lawrence — 
Leavenworth 
Topeka 


Population, 
censna  of 
1880. 


15, 105 

8,610 

16,546 

15,452 


Children  of 
school  age. 


4,203 
8,110 
6,906 
6,800 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


2.4G0 
2,005 
3,508 
4,552 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


2,115 
1,429 
2,410 
2,805 


Number  of 
teachers. 


29 
25 
48 
50 


Expendi- 
ture. 


923,785 
10,089 
32,918s 
34,7581 


1883-'84. 


Atchison 

Lawrence... 
Leavenworth 
Topeka 


15,105 

8,610 

16,546 

15,452 


4,972 
3,343 
7,129 
7,130 


2,786 
2,202 
4,212 
4,447 


2,371 
1,606 
2,894 
8,086 


81 
28 
48 
64 


28, 0M 
16,311 
28,904 


ADDITIONAL    PARTICULARS. 

Lawrence  in  1882-83,  with  an  increase  of  242  in  school  population,  shows  no  addi- 
tion to  its  school  rooms,  now  numbering  25,  in  10  buildings.  Of  these,  3  rooms  were 
occupied  by  the  high  school,  5  by  the  grammar,  and  17  by  the  primary  schools.  The 
accommodations  were  insufficient,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  rooms.  The  board  decided  to  add  2  rooms  to  one  of 
th%  school  buildings,  thus  giving  some  relief. 

Leavtnworth  in  1882-83  increased  its  school  buildings  to  meet  an  increase  of  554  in 
school  population,  affording  2,500  sittings.  There  was  an  outlay  of  $584  to  supply 
the  new  buildings  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  with  an  advance  of  $11,600  in 
value  of  school  property,  it  being  $189,600  as  against  $178,000  the  year  before.  There 
was  an  increase  of  191  in  enrolment  and  of  45  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  8 
schools  are  classed  as  priti  ary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  high  and  primary  having 
each  a  course  of  4  years  and  the  grammar  one  of  3. 

Topeka  in  1862->83  reported  12  school  buildings,  with  3,248  sittings,  valued,  with 
other  property,  at  $176,900.  There  was  an  increase  of  637  in  enrolment  and  of  482 
in  average  daily  attendance  over  the  previous  year.  This,  with  an  increase  of  1,329 
in  school  population,  called  for  the  employment  of  from  6  to  10  more  teachers  (the 
number  given  being  50)  and  a  large  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  inoluding  2  new 
buildings.  Schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  tne  last  having  a 
course  of  three  years. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHER8. 

«  GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  this  State  no  person  may  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  a  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate from  the  State  board  of  education,1  from  a  county  board  of  examiners  (of  whom 
the  county  superintendent  is  the  chairman),  or  from  the  examining  committee  of  a 
city  board  of  education.  The  diploma  of  the  State  board  is  valid  in  any  county,  city, 
town,  or  school  district  in  the  State  during  the  lifetime  of  the  holder,  unless  revoked 
by  the  board.  Its  certificates  are  valid  in  like  manner  for  3  years  or  5  years,  according 
to  grade,  unless  revoked.  Those  from  county  boards  are  good  only  in  the  county  in 
which  they  are  issued  and  for  a  term  of  2  years,  1  year,  or  6  months,  according  to 
the  ascertained  qualifications  of  the  holders.  Those  of  city  examining  committees 
hold  usually  during  good  behavior. 

1 A  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School  ha*  nearly  the  force  of  a  State  diploma;  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  the  normal  department  of  the  State  university,  about  that  of  a  State  oertifloate. 
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STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  in  its  report  for  1883-'64,  shows  a  faculty  of  11 
instructors,  'with  an  attendance  of  534,  of  whom  283  were  in  the  normal  department. 
There  were  35  graduates,  of  whom  32  engaged  in  teaching.  The  full  course  covers  4 
years,  3  of  them  academic,  the  other  professional.  There  is  also  a  model  school  for 
Practice.  Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  the  common 
branches  and  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  No  one  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  professional  year  who  has  not  completed  the  academic  work  of  one  ot 
the  courses.  Children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8  are  admitted  to  the  model  school 
and  preparatory  course,  in  which  the  lowest  grade  is  a  Kindergarten  department. 

To  grid  n  ate,  a  student  must  reach  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  in  a  final  examination 
and  must  have  taught  in  the  preparatory  and  model  school  at  lea*t  20  weeks.  The 
diploma  granted  is  by  law  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  library  of  1,600  volumes.  The  appropriation  by  the  State  and  the  income  from 
endowment  amounted  to  (15,000.  In  the  second  year's  work  there  were  2t5  teachers, 
of  from  2  to  11  years1  experience,  who  had  left  salaries  of  from  $50  to  $b0  a  month  to 
take  the  advanced  English  and  Latin  course. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  shows  3  courses, 
classical,  modern  literature,  and  English,  each  of  3  years.  Its  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation authorises  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  without  fur- 
ther examination.  In  1884  there  were  64  students  and  14  graduates  from  its  3-year 
comae.    It  received  from  the  State  $1,500. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Kansas  Normal  College,  Fort  Scott,  reports  for  1883-'84  391  students  and  1] 
teacher*.    The  "  teachers'  olass"  numbered  58  men  and  51  women. 

The  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Paola,  prepares  for  teaching  in  a 
3-year  course.  The  special  feature  of  this  school  is  its  training  department,  in  which 
are  enrolled  several  hundred  children  in  eight  grades  and  a  model  district  school. 

The  Campbell  Normal  University,  Hoi  ton,  in  1882~'83,  had  among  its  7  courses  one 
of  5  terms,  of  apparently  10  weeks  each,  in  which  it  aims  to  meet  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers.  The  course  shows  fair  academic  studies,  including  a  training  clans. 
Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course.  Students,  10. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

Normal  departments  appear  in  1883-84  at  the  Atchison  Institute,  Atchison,  and  at 
the  Freedmews  Academy  of  Kansas,  Dunlap.  Total  attendance  at  the  former,  300 ;  at 
the  latter,  175,  without  distinction  of  normal  students  in  either. 

Salina  Normal  University,  Salina,  was  to  open  September  2, 1884,  and  to  offer  with 

other  courses  a  teachers'  course  not  yet  defined.    Women  are  to  be  admitted  on  equal 

terms  with  men. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach  are  required 
to  be  held  by  the  county  superintendents  in  their  respective  counties  for  a  term  not 
less  than  4  weeks,  2  or  more  counties  uniting  in  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  State 
to  hold  an  institute. 

In  1883  there  were  74  institutes  held,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,770,  at  an  expense  of 
$21,075,  of  which  $3,700  were  from  the  State  and  $17,375  from  local  funds.  In  1*84 
there  were  78  institutes,  enrolling  6,956:  a  gain  of  4  in  institutes,  of  186  in  attendance, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenditure. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Educationist,  published  at  Emporia  by  a  former  State  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction  in  Indiana,  George  W.  Hoss,  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  publio 
infraction  and  the  chief  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  educational  information  through- 
oat  the  State.  The  Industrialist,  published  weekly  at  Manhattan,  is  the  organ  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  is  devoted  specially  to  industrial 
education.  Tne  former  was  in  its  sixth  volume  in  1684;  the  latter  in  its  tenth.  To 
these  may,  perhaps,  be  added  The  University  Register,  organ  of  the  Normal  University, 
Salina,  published  quarterly  and  devoted  to  practical  education,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  June,  1884. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  authority  ot  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university,  any  high  school  adopt- 
ing a  prescribed  course  of  study  is  "recognized"  by  the  university  and  applicants 
fa  admission  to  its  freshman  class  from  such  schools  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. The  number  thus  authorized  in  1883  was  17.  Others  are  said  to  be  contem- 
plating an  early  adoption  of  this  plan. 
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Of  the  schools  thns  authorized,  the  high  school  in  Lawrence  had  an  attendance  of 
138,  that  in  Leavenworth  of  230,  and  that  in  Topeka  of  125  during  18«2-'83, 

%  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI  ot 
the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  tbem,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding,  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools, 
see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

In  the  University  of  Kansas  four  departments  are  organised :  (I)  science,  literature, 
and  art,  (2)  eleraeutary  instruction,  (i\)  law,  and  (4)  normal  training.  The  Kr*t  de- 
partment comprises  a  general  scientific,  a  Latin-scientific,  three  special  scientific,  a 
classical,  and  a  modern  literature  course.  There  are  also  an  optional  course  of  2  years; 
a  music  course  of  4  years;  a  graduate  course  of  3  years;  and  a  preparatory  medical 
course  of  1  year,  which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  leadiug  medical  schools  of  the 
West,  is  to  be  connted  the  first  year  of  a  regular  3  year  medical  course.  For  other 
courses,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  below.  Faculty  in  1883-'84,  1? ; 
students,  52!,  or  61  fewer  than  in  1882->83. 

For  the  other  collegiate  institutions  reporting  in  18fi3-'84,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix ;  and  for  a  summary  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

All  sliow  preparatory  courses,  mainly  of  2  and  3  years,  and  classical  courses  of  4 
years.  For  their  scientific  courses,  see  Scientific,  below,  and  for  normal  courses, 
see  Table  I II  of  the  appendix.  St.  Benedict's,  St.  Mary's,  and  Washburn  Colleges  show 
commercial  courses;  St.  Benedict's  and  St.  Mary's  Colleges,  Baker  and  Highland  Uni- 
versities, musical  training;  St.  Benedict's  and  Lane  Uuiversity,  ministerial  instruc- 
tion ;  while  Washburn  College  offers  a  ladies'  course  of  4  yean.  All  bat  St.  Benedict's 
and  St.  Mary's  admit  both  sexes. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  College  of  the  8isters  of  Bethany,  Topeka  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  the  only 
school  of  this  class  reporting  in  1883-'84.     Its  schedule  of  studies  eiubmoes  a  Kinder- 

farten  and  a  primary  department,  a  preparatory  course,  a  collegiate  department  of 
years,  with  courses  in  instrumental  music,  vocalization,  drawing,  painting,  elocu- 
tion, Freuch,  and  German.  It  bad  24  instructors  and  assistants  iu  Ura-'ttf,  with  334 
students,  a  gain  of  75  over  1881-'82.    For  other  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  continued  to  offer  a  general  scientific,  a  Latin- 
scientific,  and  three  special  scientific  courses  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  divil 
and  topographical  engineering,  each  of  4  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  in  which  were  67  students  in  1883-'84. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  had  in  1883-^84  an  endowment  fund  of 
|474,305.  Tbe  last  legislature  appropriated  $20,000  to  finish  the  main  college  build- 
ing and  it  was  approaching  completion.  The  college  has  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  the  inventory  of  its  property  having  within  the  last  2  years  grown 
from "$109,109  to  $145,858  and  attendance  from  312  to  395.  The  4-year  general  course 
in  agriculture  and  science,  offered  to  both  sexes,  involves  industrial  training,  to  which 
each  student  is  required  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  a  day.  Young  meu  may  take 
farming,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  iron  work,  printiug, 
or  telegraphy;  young  women,  sewing,  printing,  telegraphy,  floriculture,  or  music. 

Special  and  graduate  courses  are  also  provided.  Military  drill  is  optional.  Each 
wiuter  a  series  of  6  farmers'  institutes  is  held  in  as  many  counties,  in  which  the  fac- 
ulty meet  with  the  people  in  discussions  on  topics  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
farming.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the 
full  course  of  4  years  and  sustain  all  the  examinations.  Instructors  in  all  the  depart- 
ments in  188:t->84,  21 ;  Itndents,  395,  of  whom  135  were  females;  graduates,  17.  The 
library  cou tains  over  5;0t  0  volumes. 

Of  the  7  collegiate  institutions,  Baker,  Highland,  Lane,  and  Ottawa  Universities 
and  Washburn  College  show  scientific  courses  of  4  years  each. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology.—  St.  Benedict's  College  in  188:i-'84  reports  an  ecclesiastical  department 
for  boys  who  intend  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  with  special  instruction  adapted  to 
tho  vocation. 
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The  Kansas  Theological  School,  Topeka  (Protestant  Episcopal),  continued  irs  3- 
year  coarse,  which  by  the  canons  of  the  church  is  ordinarily  to  be  prepared  lor  by  a 
collegiate  coarse  or  its  equivalent.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  1882-83  but  1  can- 
didate and  1  ordination. 

Law.— The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas  aims  to  furnish  a  complete 
course  of  legal  training  covering  2  annual  terms  of  7  mouths  each.  The  degree  of 
U.  B.  ia  conferred  upon  such  members  of  the  senior  class  as  ahull  be  recommended 
by  fbe  examining  committee  and  faculty  and  approved  by  the  board  of  regents. 

Mmici*e. — The  preparatory  medical  course  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  covering 
S  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  has  been  accepted  by  the  leading  medical  colleges  of 
tbe  West  at*  the  first  year  of  a  3- year  course,  and  students  passiug  examination  in 
these  classes  are  admitted  to  the  Becond  year  in  the  colleges  on  tbe  certificate  of  tbe 
faculty  ot  this  institution.  For  professional  students,  a  full  collegiate  coutse  is 
recommended.    Students  in  1882-'83,  7. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe.  under  the 
care  oH he  State  board  of  charities,  reported  for  1882-,83  10  instructors,  2  being  seuii- 
nrotes,  and  190  inmates,  88  of  whom  were  females.  Sixteen  completed  their  course  of 
instruction  in  tbe  year  and  were  honorably  dmcharged. 

Since  opening  in  1801,  369  had  been  instructed,  each  one  having  spent  in  the  insti- 
tution an  average  of  5  years  They  were  taught  the  common  branches,  the  method 
of  instruction  being  the  manual  and  articulation  combined.  The  employments  for 
boys  were  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  ehoemaking;  for  girls,  needlework.  There 
was  a  library  of  500  volumes.  The  {rounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  including  a 
farm  of  177  acres,  were  valued  at  $60,000.  State  appropriation,  $24,000 ;  expended, 
1*2,974. 

Tbe  enrolment  for  1883-'84  was  160,  of  whom  1  was  granted  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  her  own  request,  having  completed  5  years  of  study,  and  4  received  diplo- 
mas having  spent  their  full  allotted  time  in  school  and  passed  creditable  examina- 
tion*.    Expenditures  for  the  2  yean,  about  $55,000;  estimated  value  of  property 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte,  for  lSSS-^ 
reports  19  instructors,  3  blind  employes,  and  72  inmates,  having  instructed  186  since 
opening,  in  1867.  The  boys  are  employed  in  broom  and  brush  making  and  chair 
eaning;  the  girls,  generally  in  machine  and  hand  sewing,  but  in  some  cases  they  also 
made  brooms  and  chair  seats  successfully.  In  school  they  are  tanght  the  common 
branches,  as  well  as  algebra,  rhetoric,  civil  government,  and  American  literature. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music  A  library  of  500  volumes 
wa»  increased  50  during  the  year.  Ground 8,  buildings,  and  apparatus  were  valued  at 
1100,000.  State  appropriation,  $13,900.  Enrolment  for  1882-4J3,  69,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  65;  for  1883-'84,  enrolment,  75;  average  attendance,  71.  Expenditure 
for  the  2  years,  $29,683. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  8tate  Reform  School,  Topeka,  was  opened  in  June,  18S1,  and  reported  June, 
1&2,  an  enrolment  of  72.  The  second  biennial  report  from  July,  1832,  to  June,  1884, 
ihowg  109  admitted,  9  escaped.  8  returned,  and  59  discharged,  leaving  100  present. 
Average  number  present,  1882-'83,  76;  1883-'84,  95.  Their  time  was  divided  between 
&nii  work  and  study,  giving  training  for  the  hands  as  well  as  discipline  for  the  men- 
tal faculties.   In  school,  they  are  classed  in  3  grades  and  are  said  to  make  fair  progress. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

General  information  on  this  point  is  wanting,  but  from  an  unofficial  source  it  is 
learned  that  a  building  for  an  Indian  school  at  Lawrence  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  1c&1-'cj4,  in  which,  when  completed,  instruction  in  practical  industries  was  to 
he  united  with  literary  training. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
To(*ka,  December  26-23, 1883.  The  attendance  was  400.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
the  president  elect,  Prof.  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Educatioual 
taone  of  the  year,"  followed  on  the  27th  by  a  paper  on  (*  Theory  versus  practice  in 
•OQntry  aohools,1'  showing  that  most  of  ths  work  in  ths  country  schools  it  without 
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system  and  that  if  teachers  have  good  theories  they  very  often  fail  ii 
Papers  on  "Tho  high  school  question,"  "The  teacher  and  politics,"  "Tl 
of  academic  and  professional  work  in  institutes,"  and  "  County  uniformi 
books"  were  followed  by  an  address  on  "The  present  status  of  the  p 
which  closed  the  day.  The  last  day  of  the  session  was  opened  by  a  di 
"  County  uniformity  in  text  books,"  at  the  close  of  which  a  resolution  was 
asking  tho  next  legislature  to  provide  for  such  uniformity,  and,  as  a  means  1 
an  early  adoption  of  the  township  system.  Chancellor  J.  A.  Lippincott,  oi 
university,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  public  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
of  character,"  in  which  high  ground  was  taken  in  favor  of  moral  train 
christian  character  instead  of  mero  intellectual  culture.  He  emphasized  tli 
loarning  is  no  certain  pledge  of  purity,  that  culture  alone  does  not  securo  1 
acter.  A  resolution  recommended  that  the  county  normal  institutes  should 
in  a  course  of  study  providing  for  promotion  and  certificates  of  graduate 
pletion  of  the  coarse,  each  to  be  equivalent  to  a  first  grade  certificate.  A 
olntion,  asking  that  the  county  superintendents  be  required  to  hold  p 
examinations  as  a  condition  precedent  to  enrolment  in  the  county  insti 
refeiTcd  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  connection  with  papers  on  "  Drawing  "  and  "  An  education  to  the  use 
mens  of  drawing  work  were  presented  from  the  State  university,  State  A, 
College,  State  Normal  School,  Bethany  College,  and  several  others,  whi« 
much  interest.  Senator  Iogalls  gave  the  closing  address  pn  "  Gar  field ; "  w 
ficers  for  tho  ensuing  year  having  been  elected  and  the  usual  resolutions  ] 
association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Topeka,  December,  1884. 

8UPEKINTENDENT8'  CONVENTION. 

The  State  convention  of  county  superintendents  met  at  Junction  Cit 
1883,  aud  after  completing  a  permanent  organization,  in  which  the  State  so 
ent  was  made  permanent  president,  discussed,  among  other  topics,  "  Tov 
sua  the  district  system"  aud  "Normal  institutes."  The  place  for  the  nea 
was  made  the  same  as  that  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  ti 
tho  same  week.  Accordingly,  on  December  28,  about  thirty  superintec 
at  Topeka,  Supt.  J.  H.  Lee  m  tho  chair.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Jackson  County,  • 
discussion  on  "  A  graduating  system  for  country  schools."  He  said  that 
had  a  4-year  course  and  held  monthly  examinations  to  test  the  progress 
Those  present  were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  and  requested 
superintendent  to  prepare  such  a  course.  A  paper  on  "  School  visitation ' 
the  opinion  that  lessons  in  telegraphy,  surveying,  astronomy,  &c,  ahouh 
to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  higher  learning. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Emporia,  June,  1684. 

principals'  association. 

On  Friday,  December  28, 1883,  the  principals  and  superintendents  of 
city  schools  held  their  session  in  connection  with  that  of  the  teachers'  a 
After  the  annual  address  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Fort  Scott,  the 
"Teachers'  meetings"  was  presented  by  J.M.Abbott-,  superintendent  of  ( 
schools,  and  that  of  "  The  basis  of  promotion  "  by  B.  S.  McFarland,  of  Ola 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  T 
oember,  1884. 

CHlUF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  H.  C.  Spier,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka, 

[Second  term,  January  10,  1883,  to  January  9, 1885.] 

The^n  to  be  succeeded  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Lawhead. 
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KENTUCKY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1881-'82. 

i882-'83. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

AYhole  number  of  school  acre ......... 

488,815 

74,365 

563,180 

240, 585 

29,976 

270, 561 

49.22 

40.30 

155,533 

19,960 

175, 493 

31. 82 

26.84 

6,330 

843 

7,173 

6,270 

5,749 

482 

101 

859 

4,014 
2,970 

$735,076 

2,161,254 

22  77 

119  00 
49  93 

493, 667 

87,655 

581,322 

250, 682 

31,832 

282, 514 

50.78 

36.31 

156, 742 

21,930 

178, 672 

31.75 

25.02 

6,376 

854 

7,230 

6,302 

6,010 

536 

102 

932 

3,721 
3,287 

$700,790 

2,140,111 

23  33 

103  45 
39  94 

4,852 
13,290 
18, 142 
10, 09? 

1,856 

11,953 

1.56 

Whole  enrolment  in  public  schools. .. 
Percent,  of  white  school  youth  enrolled 
Per  cent,  of  colored  Bchool  youth  en- 
rolled. 
Average  attendance  of  white  youth... 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth. 
Whole  average  attendance ....... .... 

3.99 

1,209 
1,970 
3,179 

Per  cent,  of  white  school  youth  in  av- 
erage attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  colored  school  youth  in 
average  attendance. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  white  youth 

Whole  number  of  school  districts .... 

.07 

46 
11 
57 
32 
261 
54 
1 
73 

1.82 

Districts  with  schools  for  white  youth. 
Private  schools  of  all  grades  reported . . 

TEACHERS. 
Woman  teach  in  cr  in  the  same.  T,__  .  ,T_ 

293 

317 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Total  expenditure  for  white,  publio 

whools. 
Valuation  of  public  school  property 

for  whites,  b 
Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in 

counties. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in  cities 

|34,286 

21, 143 

• 
$0  56 

15  55 

9  99 

a  For  1881-'82,  school  age  6-16;  for  1882-'83,  same  as  white, 
p  Includes  value  of  furniture. 

(From  statistics  furnished  by  Hon.  J.  Desha  Pickett,  superintendent  of  publio  iu- 
■trootion.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  State  Superintendent  the  above  statistics  have  been 
furnished  in  time  for  this  report,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  with  which  he  had  to 
intend  in  collecting  them.  In  1882-,83  the  figures  show' a  large  increase  of  youth  of 
school  age,  particularly  of  colored  youth  whose  increase  was  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  increase,  which  was  mainly  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  school  age  was 
changed  from  6-16  to  6-20,  or  the  same  as  that  for  whites.  The  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  enrolment  and  of  the  average  attendance  of  colored  youth  to  those  of 
•cboolage  may  be  attributed  to  the* same  cause.  Such  being  the  case  the  only  feature 
that  materially  detract*  from  a  year  of  evident  advance  is  the  extraordinary  decrease 
^  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female  in  cities,  which  a  later  report  may 

ttplailL 
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98  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

ADMINI8TBATION'. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  for  4  years),  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  attorney  general,  and  2  professional  teachers  elected  by  them;  for 
counties,  a  county  superintendent  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years;  for  districts, 
boards  of  3  trustees  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  district  for  3  years,  with  annual 
change  of  1. 

The  State  board  prepares  rules  for  the  government  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  selects  and  recommends  a  course  of  study,  with  suitable  lists  of  text  books, 
from  which  the  trustees  of  districts  adopt  those  to  be  used  in  their  several  districts 
for  5-year  terms. 

Indigent  orphan  children  may  be  supplied  with  text  books  gratis.  The  board  has 
power  to  organise  and  keep  in  existence  a  State  Teachers'  Association ;  also,  to  cause 
to  be  organized  and  held  annually  3  model  State  institutes  of  3  weeks  each,  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  State  superintendent  and  to  be  taught  by  an  expert  model 
teacher,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  State  superintendent  must  report  biennially  to  the  general  assembly  and  may 
visit  annually  different  portions  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  Bave  upon  a  certificate 
from  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  that  he  has  been 
publicly  examined  before  him  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
county  superintendent  as  required  by  law. 

The  county  superintendent  must  visit  at  least  once  a  year  each  district  school  in  his 
county,  investigate  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  school  system,  condemn  any 
school-house  which  is  unfit  to  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  school,  report 
to  the  State  superintendent  the  census  of  children  in  his  county  between  6  and  20 
years  of  age  and  the  required  school  statistics  of  the  county,  under  a  penalty  of  $200 
to  |500  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  longer  than  (i  months  in  case  of  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  making  false  reports.  He  must  also  conduct  or  superintend  the 
examinations  of  all  offering  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  He  must 
not  give  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  any  one  whom  he  has  not  personally  examined 
or  who  has  not  been  examined  in  his  presence  as  provided  by  law.  For  any  violation 
of  this  rule  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20  to  $50.  He  may  suspend  or  remove  teachen 
or  trustees  for  cause. 

No  district  may  include  more  than  100  children  of  school  age,  unless  it  contains  a 
town  or  village  within  its  limits,  and  none  may  contain  less  than  40,  except  in  ex* 
treme  cases,  and  never  less  than  20. 

Widows  with  children  of  school  age  may  vote  at  elections  for  district  school  trustees. 
These  trustees  must  employ  duly  qualified  teachers,  and  may,  for  cause,  remove 
them,  subject  to  approval  of  the  county -superintendent.  They  are  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  but  may  forbid  attendance  from  families 
where  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist.  They  are  to  visit  schools  5  days  after 
their  opening  and  once  a  month  thereafter,  to  see  that  the  regulations  for  their  gov- 
ernment are  complied  with,  and  for  cause  may  suspend  or  dismiss  a  pupil. 

Schools  for  colored  children  must  be  kept  separate  from  those  for  whites,  in  separate 
districts,  and  governed  by  colored  district  trustees,  but  under  the  common  supervision 
of  the  State  and  county  superintendents. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and  ends  on  the  30th  day  of  June; 
the  school  month  is  20  days. 

No  books,  tracts,  papers,  catechisms,  or  other  publications  of  a  sectarian,  infidel, 
or  immoral  character  may  be  used  or  distributed  in  any  common  school ;  nor  may 
any  sectarian,  infidel,  or  unmoral  doctrine  be  taught  therein. 

When  a  pupil  in  any  common  school  shall  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  passed  an  examination  before  the  cou  ity  board  of  examiners,  he  is  to  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  county  board  and  indorsed  by 
the  State  superintendent,  who  must  affix  to  it  his  official  seal. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  annual  resources  of  the  school  fund  are  :  (ljthe  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  a 
bond  of  the  State  for  $1,327,000 ;  (2)  dividends  on  735  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  representing  a  par  value  of  $73,500,  owned  by  tne  State ;  (3)  in- 
terest, at  6  per  cent.,  on  a  bond  issued  for  surplus  due  counties  by  the  State ;  (4)  an 
annual  State  tax  of  22  oents  on  $100  of  taxable  property  :  (5)  an  annual  tax  of  50 
cents  on  each  $100  of  the  capital  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Kentucky,  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  of  the  Farmers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Shelbyvillc :  (6) 
all  other  moneys  and  property,  taxes,  fines,  and  forfeitures  set  apart  by  existing  laws 
for  common  schools.  The  sum  to  be  distributed  is  the  net  revenue  accruing  during  the 
year,  less  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  board  and  the  incidental  expenses  ef  tfcs 
department  of  public  instruction. 
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The  8tate  superintendent  apportions  the  fund  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  each  county  and  district,  as  ascertained  by  the  returns  of  the 
connty  superintendent*,  the  money  to  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of  legally  qualified 
nod  employed  teachers. 

If  it  be  the  ascertained  will  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  county  to  levy  a  county  tax 
in  aid  of  common  schools,  such  levy  is  now  lawful. 

Donations,  gifts,  grants,  or  devises  designed  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in 
the  State  must  be  held  by  school  officers  for  that  purpose  and  expended  as  the  law 
directs.  No  tax  may  be  levied  upon  the  property  or  poll  or  any  service  be  required  of 
any  white  person  to  aid  in  building  or  repairing  a  school-house  for  the  use  or  colored 
children,  und  the  same  provision  is  made  to  exempt  the  colored  people  from  aidiug 
the  whites. 

NSW  LEGISLATION. 

The  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  1884  appears  in  a  much  improved  form  and 
arrangement,  showing  such  changes  as  were  demanded  by  the  advanced  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  the  most  important  of  which  aro  as  follows : 

The  school  month  is  changed  from  22  to  20  days  and  a  section  is  added  providing 
for  graduation  In  the  common  schools,  as  before  noted. 

Article  VII  puts  in  place  of  county  commissioners  county  superintendents,  who,  as 
before  noted,  must  be  examined  by  the  county  judge.  These  superintendents,  in 
their  turn,  are  to  examine  teachers  for  the  county,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  duties, 
tike  the  place  of  the  former  county  commissioners,  the  only  change  being  in  the  mode 
of  compensation. 

In  Article  VII,  which  provides  for  "  reforming  and  laying  off  districts,"  sections  are 
added  defining  the  area  of  the  new  district  and  Hie  number  of  children  to  be  included. 
Half  time  ana  third  time  schools  are  authorized  and  the  officers  are  named  who  may 
aider  the  proposed  change. 

Section  b  of  Artiole  VIII  authorizes  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $2  for  incidental  expenses 
in  place  of  50  cents  in  the  law  of  1882. 

To  section  7  of  Article  IX  is  added  a  clause  providing  for  the  renewal  of  a  5-year 
State  certificate  held  by  a  teacher  without  another  examination. 

In  section  1  of  Article  X,  providing  for  an  annual  teachers1  institute,  the  time  for 
■eh  session  it  made  to  be  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  September,  the  old 
law  leaving  it  indefinite.    In  section  2  the  minimum  time  of  the  session  is  made  4 

toys  instead  of  6  days,  the  maximum  in  the  old  law.    Section  3  is  so  amended  that 

if  there  is  a  surplus  arising  from  the  examination  fee  of  $2  the  fee  shall  be  reduced, 

instead  of  using  it  for  libraries.    Sections  5  and  6,  providing  for  speoial  institute  teach- 

en  and  specifying  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  are  added.    * 


SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMIKI8TRATIOH. 

« 

?or  cities  and  towns  there  are  boards  of  trustees,  who  appoint  city  superintendents, 
taa  cities,  under  special  charters,  have  boards  for  the  examination  ox  teachers. 

STATIBTIC8. 
1882-'8S. 


Cities, 


Unfertile. 
Jtwport... 
ftdocah... 


Population, 
eeneas  or 
1880. 


188,768 

20,488 

8,088 


Children  of 
school  age. 


8,928 
2,108 


Enrolment 
in  public 
eenoola. 


80,181 

8,817 

878 


Average 
daily  at< 
tendance. 


14,  *M 

1,868 

768 


Number  of 
teacher*. 


45 

16 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$834,114 

28,854 

8,387 


1888-'8t> 

128,788 

20,488 

8,088 

68,882 

21,887 

14,711 

888 

1286,448 

Atwport ••••••••••.. 

Pidoeah 

_ 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 


,  Covington  presents  for  1 882-^83  and  1883-,84  no  statistics  beyond  66  regular  teachers 
'0  the  latter  year  (including  principals).  10  substitute  teachers,  and  schools  {graded  as 
primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high,  with  apparently  5  ungraded  schools  fox 
adored  pupil*. 
Bmdtr§om,  for  VB&>r*porta  1,211  children  of  school  agewho«»eJLiXLthxtA.  fjfthooi 
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Evening  schools  were  maintained  in  from  19  to  30  rooms  in  these  years,  showing 
siderable  growth  in  enrolment  from  year  to  year,  though  the  average  attendant 
evening  schools  comes  far  short  of  that  in  day  schools. 

Newport,  with  a  gain  of  246  in  youth  of  school  age  from  1882  to  1883.  lost  208  i 
rolment  and  278  in  average  daily  attendance  through  an  epidemio  in  the  latter 
623  pupils  being  withdrawn  from  the  schools  during  the  year. 

For  1883-^84  no  report  has  been  received. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOB  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  are  required  to  present  certinca 
qualification  from  State,  county,  or  city  boards  of  examination.  First  class  certifi 
are  for  4  years  and  second  olass  for  2  years,  and  no  certificate  except  first 
may  be  issued  to  the  same  person  more  than  twice. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  in  insti 
whioh  must,  under  the  new  school  law  of  1884,  be  held  annually  in  each  count 
the  normal  instruction,  improvement,  and  better  qualification  of  teachers,  and  i 
I  3-year  normal  course  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lexington.    T 

ere  are  required  to  attend  such  institutes  in  their  respective  counties  ox  their  a 
cates  will  be  forfeited. 

*         OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

.   l    Louisville  City  Normal  School  is  reported  by  the  city  superintendent  to  have  hi 
[J  1883,  under  1  teacher,  36  pupils,  of  whom  33  were  in  average  daily  attendant 

1884,  again  under  1  teacher,  36  pupils,  31  of  them,  on  the  average,  present  daily, 
length  of  the  normal  course  is  not  given,  but  the  city  school  manual  shows  tl 
includes  mental  philosophy,  theory  and  methods  of  teaching,  drawing,  and  the 
jects  of  study  prescribed  for  a  grammar  certificate,  whioh  are  spelling  and  defini 
reading,  English  grammar,  geography,  American  history,  mental  arithmetic,  wi 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  physical  geography,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  sc 
and  art  of  teaching,  with  general  ntness  for  the  oflloe  of  teacher/ 
Berea  College,  Berea,  has  a  spring  normal  institute  for  instruction  in  the  theor 
\  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  1882-^83  some  normal  training  was  given  in  the  Ket 

Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Louisville. 

The  Soutliern  Normal  School  and  Business  College,  Bowling  Green,  offered  in  IS 

a  48- week  course  of  normal  training,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  the  same  le 

'.  In  the  teachers'  course  98  students  were  reported.    This  course  is  said  to  be  the 

)  feature  of  the  school  and  shows  a  teaching  force  of  9  members;  the  prepai 
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for  both  sexes),  its  course  covering  3  years.  Henderson  shows  one  with  a  4-year 
coarse  in  1882-,83.  Covington,  Newport^  and  Padncah  had  each  1  in  1882,  the  first 
with  a  4-year  course,  the  others  with  one  of  3  years.  The  State  superintendent  says 
tbat  there  are  also  high  schools  at  Bowling  Green,  Frankfort,  Hopkinsville,  and 
MayBville. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  17  institutions  of  this  class  noticed  in  1882,  13  make  report  by  catalogue  or 
return  or  both  for  1883->84,  namely :  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  and  Bethel 
College,  Russellville  (both  Baptist) ;  Eminence  College,  Eminence ;  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  and  Kentucky  Qlassical  and  Business  College,  North  Middletown 
(all  Christian):  Berea  College,  Berea  (Congregational) ;  Kentucky  Wesley  an  College, 
Millersbnrg  (Methodist) ;  Ogden  College,  Bowling  Green,  and  Kentucky  Military  Insti- 
tute, Farmdale  (non-sectarian;:  Centre  College, 'Danville,  and  Central  University, 
Richmond  (Presbyterian) ;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  and  St.  Mary's  College, 
8t.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic). 

Cecilian  College,  Cecilian  (also  Roman  Catholic),  has  not  reported  since  1882,  while 
Harray  Institute.  Murray  (non-sectarian),  and  Concord  College,  New  Liberty  (Bap* 
tilt),  have  long  failed  to  report. 

Of  the  14  that  show  signs  of  life,  Centre  College.  Central  University,  Kentucky 
University,  Georgetown  College,  and  Ogden  College  indicate  especial  vitality  in  full 
Realties,  high  standards,  and  prominence  given  to  real  collegiate  work;  while  Ce- 
cilian College  presents  courses  indefinite  as  to  time  and  standard  and  St.  Mary's 
worses  of  comparatively  low  grade. 

For  statistics  of  1883->84,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for 
nummary  of  such  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

Of  the  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes,  Berea,  Eminence,  and  South  Ken- 
tucky Colleges  admit  women  to  full  privileges ;  Kentucky  University  admits  tbein 
to  ita  commercial  department.  In  the  list  of  students  of  the  State  College  of  Ken- 
tucky (agricultural  and  mechanical)  there  are  indications  of  a  considerable  attend- 
ance of  young  women,  without  any  apparent  limitation  aa  to  studies  and  courses. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Stmt*  CoUege  of  Kentucky,  for  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  Lexington,  continued  in  1882->83  and  1883-,84  its  departments  and  courses 
m  the  appropriate  studies  of  such  a  school,  together  with  commercial  and  normal 
training  for  such  as  desired  these ;  but  in  1883P84  it  more  distinctly  formulated  its 
Bain  studies  into  agricultural,  scientific,  and  classical  courses,  each  of  4  years,  with 
?nparatory  courses  of  8  years  leading  to  them.    The  agricultural  course  embraces 


fth  and  German  and  substituting  mental  and  moral  philosophy  for  veterinary  science, 
mechanics  for  shop  work,  and  optional  civil  engineering  for  agriculture  and  horticult- 
ure. Students,  without  distinction  of  classes  or  departments,  306  in  1882-'63  and  226 
in  1883-'84,  under  16  professors  and  instructors. 
Of  the  13  colleges  before  mentioned  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes,  all  show  either 
Kientifie  courses  of  3  or  4  years  or  such  intermingling  of  scientific  instruction  with 
tho  English  and  classical  as  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing ;  but  the  statistics  of 
luch  instruction  are  rarely  given. 

The  Kentucky  AfiUtary  Institute,  at  Farmdale,  showed  in  188&->84  3  students  in  an 
engineering  course. 

The  Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  incorporated  in  1878,  has  for  its 
objects,  among  other  things,  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  reference  library,  a  circulating  library,  and  popular  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  the  history,  topography,  geology,  paleontology,  zoology,  botany,  and  min- 
eralogy of  Kentucky.  These  lectures,  delivered  twice  a  week  in  1882- '83,  proved  so 
intciestinj;  as  to  fill  a  room  that  would  accommodate  500  people,  many  of  the  audience 
coming  with  note  books.  The  library  of  over  37,000  volumes  was  frequented  by  1 1 , 793 
lady  visitors  and  26,296  gentlemen,  the  issues  of  books  reaching  32,027.  -  The  member* 
"hip  of  the  society  numbered  896  in  1883. 
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Theology,  in  courses  of  3  years,  meant  to  "Be  preceded  by  a  literary  training  in  high 
school  or  collegiate  studies,  was  taught  in  lttSMft  and  1883-'84  (1)  in  the  Danville 
Theological  6eminary,  Danville  (Presbyterian),  in  the  former  year  by  3  professor*  to 
7  students,  in  the  latter  by  1  professor  to  1  student;  £2)  in  Preston  Park  Theological 
Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  under  3  to  4  directors,  to  16  students  in  each  year;  (3)  in 
the  theological  department  of  the  State  University  (Baptist),  formerly  the  Kentncky 
Normal  and  Theological  Institute,1  which,  under  this  second:  title,  reported  8  profess- 
ors and  instructors  with  15  students  in  1883  and  9  professors  with  20  students  id  l£t4, 
when  the  new  title  had  been  assumed  and  a  considerable  change  of  arrangement* 
made;  (4)  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  under  5  professors  with  124 
students  in  the  former  year  and  114  in  the  latter.  The  last  3  of  these  schools  were  in 
Louisville. 

Besides  these  4,  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington  (Christian),  has  a  4-yoar  course 
in  study  of  the  Bible,  sacred  history,  church  history,  Christian  doctrine,  and  biblical 
interpretation,  in  which  course,  under  3  professors,  were  74  undergraduates  in  16&3  and 
80  in  1884.  The  studies  in  this  school  appear  tti  be  wholly  in  English ;  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  they  are  so  for  a  part  of  the  students. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  received  in  1883  about  $10,000  from  va- 
rious friends  for  endowment  and  in  1&84  the  receipt  of  $20,000  was  reported,  nearly  all 
of  it  being  from  residents  of  Louisville.  This  last  sum  was  intended  mainly  for  the 
purchase  of  grounds,  although  a  part  was  to  go  towards  endowment. 

Law  still  continued  to  be  taught  under  1  professor,  with  several  supplementary  lect- 
urers, in  an  8-month  annual  course,  at  the  Louisville  School  of  Law,  the  studies  in 
which  are  meant  to  cover  2  years,  but  may  be  completed  in  1  year.  A  diploma  from 
this  school  is  a  license  to  practise  law.  Statistics  of  attendance  for  18&M33  and 
1683-'84  are  wanting.    No  other  law  schools  appear. 

Medicine,  under  an  "  act  to  prevent  empiricism."  was  expounded  and  taught  in  4 
schools,  all  at  Louisville  and  all  '•  regular,"  namely:  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  tho  Louisville  Medical 
College,  and  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  whioh  last  is  nominally  the  medical 
department  of  Central  University,  Richmond.  The  regular  annual  course  was  in  the 
first  of  33  weeks'  duration ;  in  the  second,  of  90  weeks ;  in  the  2  others,  of  19  weeks. 
Attendance  on  at  least  2  such  courses,  with  the  usual  3  years  of  study  under  a  medical 
preceptor  and  the  passage  of  a  final  examination  in  all  the  branches  taught,  was  re- 
quired for  graduation.  All,  in  18t*3-'84,  required  evidenoe  of  literary  preparation  for 
medical  study,  except  the  Louisville  Medioal  College,  whioh  was  to  require  it  in  the 
autumn  of  1884. 

No  eclectic  or  hommopathio  medical  schools  appear  to  have  existed  in  either  of  the 
two  years  indicated,  nor  does  any  dental  school  present  itself. 

Pharmacy  was  taught  in  both  years  (1)  in  the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  first 
opened  in  1871 ;  course,  2  years  of  40  weeks  each  year ;  and  (2)  in  the  Louisville  School 
of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  opened  March,  1883 ;  course,  3  years  of  36  weeks  each  year. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BDUGATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Danville,  gives  free  in- 
struction to  all  persons  in  the  State  between  10  and  30  years  of  age  whose  hearing  is 
so  imperfect  as  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  an  education  in  ordinary  schools. 
The  institution  in  1882-'83  had  an  enrolment  of  168  pupils,  under  8  instructors.  The 
common  Bchool  branches  are  taught,  with  physiology  and  natural  philosophy.  In  the 
industrial  department  boys  are  taught  printing,  book  binding,  carpentry,  and  garden- 
ing ;  the  girls,  sewing  and  general  housework. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  BIXWD. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  is  free  to  State 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  and  had  78  pupils  in  l£82-'83  pursuing  common 
school  branches.  In  addition  to  the  literary  course  special  attention  is  given  to  in- 
dustrial training  and  music.  The  employments  taught  are  chair  caning,  broom  ami 
mattress  making,  sewing,  knitting, and  mending.  A  Kindergarten  is  maintained  with 
great  success, 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  FKBBLE-MTHDBD. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, Frankfort,  reports  the  usual  good  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  school  studies. 
Those  under  training  in  mechanical  and  other  useful  employments  made  satisfactory 
advance,  the  progress  in  shop  work  deserving  and  receiving  special  commendation. 

'  This  §chool  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fond  $1,000  in  aid  of  its  work,  but  it 
geU  no  »ppiopii*Uon  from  the  Btata. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Against  9  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1882, 11  present  some  form  of  report 
for  ltit&-'£4.  In  all,  instruction  was  given  in  the  elementary  English  branches  and 
in  Bach  employments  as  would  facilitate  self  support.  All  present  statistics  of  attend- 
ance, making  a  total  of  902  inmates. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Louisville  Souse  of  Refuge  undertakes  the  reformation,  education,  and  indus- 
trial training  of  its  inmates  in  its  3  departments,  1  for  white  boys,  1  for  white  girls, 
and  1  for  colored  boys.  All  were  taught  the  common  school  branches,  with  the  in- 
dustries of  cane  seating,  shoemaking,  gardening,  and  farming  for  boys;  for  girls,  sew- 
ing, laundry  work,  ana  general  housekeeping.  During  the  year  1883->64  there  were 
355  youth  under  instruction  and  training,  of  whom  189  were  white  boys,  63  white 
pris,  and  103  colored  boys. 

The  Mission  Industrial  School,  Lexington,  and  the  House  of  ike  Good  Shepherd,  New- 
port, sre  engaged  in  a  similar  work  for  girls ;  the  former,  which  is  unse  ^tartan,  reports 
fctt  inmates  in  18d3-'84 ;  the  latter,  under  Roman  Catholic  influence,  76. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION* 

KENTUCKY  STATS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  at  Louisville  December  26-28, 
1883,  with  Supt.  8.  A.  Chambers,  of  Henderson,  as  president,  and  B.  H,  Carothers,  of 
Louisville,  as  secretary.  The  principal  topics  or  discussion  appear  to  have  been  ' •  Mis- 
takes in  teaching  caused  by  erroneous  theories,1'  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Brown,  of  Louisville; 
"Hygienic  instruction  in  publio  schools,"  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McCoriniok,  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health ;  "  Methods  of  teaching  reading."  by  Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. :  "  Moral  instruction  in  public  schools,"  by  C.  II.  Dietrich,  of  Hop* 
kinarille,  and  "Public  instruction,"  by  Rev.  H.  A.  I.  Hobbs,  who  advocated  national 
aid  to  public  schools.  A  paper  on  "Recent  advances  in  electricity,"  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Eaton,  of  the  Louisville  High  School,  also  awakened  interest.  A  committee  on  reso- 
lutions reported,  asking  the  State  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  a  normal  depart- 
ment at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  to  provide  one  or  more 
normal  schools;  requested  the  legislature  to  make  instruction  in  hygienes  part  of 
the  oonrse  in  public  schools,  and  advised  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  candidates 
for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  to  hold  certificates  from  the  State  board  of 
education. 

CONVENTION  OF  EDUCATIONISTS. 

An  important  educational  convention  met  at  Frankfort  April  5,  1883.    It  is  said  to 
hare  been  the  most  influential  gathering  ever  assembled  at  that  place,  being  com- 
pojftd  of  representative  men,  including  a  liberal  attendance  of  colored  people.    Jndge 
Bollock,  of  Louisville,  was  called  to  ttie  chair  and  addressed  the  convention  at  some 
kogthon  the  design  and  working  of  the  public  school  system,  its  defects,  and  means 
of  improving  it.    Ho  then  retired  and  Judge  Beckner  took  the  chair.    The  first  topic 
taken  np  was  ' '  School  supervision ;  how  school  commissioners  should  be  chosen :  their 
qualifications,  their  j urisdiotion,  and  duties."  This  was  discussed  at  length,  developing 
vide  difference  of  views.    On  motion  of  Judge  Beckner  a  committee  of  9  w  as  appointed! 
with  power  to  call  conventions,  to  appoint  committees,  and  to  provide  for  the  full 
oiXaniiation  of  the  forces  in  Kentucky  that  favor«ducatlon,  so  as  to  make  them  more 
effective,  this  committee  to  be  known  as  the  State  central  committee;  also,  a  oom- 
ftittee  of  one  from  each  congressional  district,  to  be  known  as  the  State  executive 
committee,  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  other  committee  in  perfecting  and  conducting 
aid  organisation,  both  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  agitating  the  question  of  edu- 
cation until  there  is  in  Kentuokv  what  the  people  need.    This  was  followed  by  a 
diacossion  on  changes  in  school  laws,  school  ages,  adjustment  of  school  year  to  the 
fiteal  year,  and  abolition  of  distinctions  between  wnite  and  colored  citizens  in  assess- 
ments and  levy  of  taxes  or  fines  for  school  purposes.    In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the 
qnestion  of  compulsory  education  came  up,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  well  received,  some 
Approving  and  some  opposing. 

The  topic  of  "The  maintenance  of  the  system  of  State  aid  and  local  taxation — aid 
from  the  General  Government,"  was  then  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Woodson  is  said  to  have 
lad  an  able  paper,  followed  by  an  address  from  Mr.  Albert  S.  Willis,  which,  after  the 
ptasage  of  resolutions  advocating  national  aid  to  eduoation,  finished  the  work  of  the 

convention.  

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Disha  Pickett,  supsrintm&mt  if  pubUe  instruction,  JYoRtybrt 
(Seooadtem,  September,  1&83,  to  September,  1S87.J 
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LOUISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


■ 

1S82. 

1 

lfc3. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  acre  ( 6-18} 

291,049 
29,898 
29,593 
59,491 
40,828 
20.44 
68.63 

14.03 

1,190 

91.74 

172 

413 

491 

248 

127 

1,279 

1179, 052 

291,049 
30, 675 
25, 163 
55,838 
38, 615 
19. 18 
69.15 

13.28 

>                            ■ 

1,414 

101. 70 

175 

525 
503 
313 
116 
1,457 

$236,930 

Whole  enrolment  in  public  schools  ... 

777 

4,430 

3, 1*53 

2, 21S 

Percent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

whole  enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

school  youth. 

SCHOOLS. 

•  ' 

1.2(5 

.5* 

.75 

224 

9.96 
3 

112 
12 
65 

TEACHERS. 

White  male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

White  female  teachers  in  such  schools. 

Colored  male  teachers  in  public  schools 
Colored  female  teachers  in  the  same.. 

it 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 

178 
$57,878 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 

Nominal  principal  of  State  school  fund  c 
Amount  reported  to  be  available  for 
schools. 

1, 130, 867 
300,000 

31  35 

1,130,667 

a  Ten  parishes,  answering  to  counties  elsewhere,  report  no  statistics  whatever  for  1883,  and  those  of 
New  Orleans  are  not  included,  bat  may  be  fonnd  under  City  School  System,  farther  on. 
6  Twenty-seven  parishes  make  no  report  of  private  schools. 
c  The  interest  on  the  nominal  school  fond  has  been  largely  diverted  to  seminaries  and  colleges. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Fav,  State  superintendent  of  publio  education,  for 
the  former  year  of  the  two  above  indicated,  and  from  figures  furnished  by  Lis  suc- 
cessor, Hon.  Warren  Easton,  for  the  latter  year.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

X 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Fay,  reporting  for  1882  and  1883,  says  that  he  is  compelled  to  pre- 
sent incomplete  information,  as  several  of  the  parish  secretaries  had  failed  to  re- 
port to  him  and  he  had  no  authority  to  compel  them  to  make  reports.  Partly  from 
this  cause,  partly  from  diversion  of  school  funds  by  the  legislature  to  collegiate  in- 
stitutions, and  partly  also,  it  would  seem,  from  want  of  any  general  interest  in  edu- 
cation, the  statistics  are  not  encouraging.  Enrolment  in  publio  schools  had  gone 
down  from  68.440  in  1880  to  59,491  in  1882,  a  decrease  of  8,949,  while  average  attend- 
ance had  declined  from  45,626  to  40,828  in  the  same  time,  a  decrease  of  4,796 ;  for, 
although  publio  schools  reported  had  insrayseA  in  these  three  years,  the  means  for  the 
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rapport  of  tbera  bad  fallen  from  $480,320  to  $300,000  and  the  expenditure  upon  tbem 
from  |411,85d  to  $179,052,  teachers  in  tbem  decreasing  by  740. 

It  most  be  understood  that  these  fignres  are  exclusive  of  those  for  the  parish  of  Or- 
leans, the  city  of  New  Orleans  reporting  for  the  calendar  year,  not  for  the  Stato  school 
year.  Taking  in  its  fignres  for  1£S3,  we  add  53  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  380  to 
the  teachers  employed,  21,641  to  the  pupils  enrolled,  13,794  to  the  average  attendance, 
ud  considerably  increase  the  average  time  of  school.  But  here  also,  as  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  "New  Orleans,"  below,  the  decline  above  noticed  bad  been  also 
going  forward  since  1879. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  Superintendent  East  on  for  1683,  not  including  New 
Orleans,  show  something  of  the  same  downward  tendency,  but  not  at  so  many  points, 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  falling  off  by  3,653 :  777  more  whites,  but  4,430  fewer 
colored ;  while  average  daily  attendance  was  2,213  less. 
The  oatlook  for  the  future  has  at  leaBt  one  strong  feature  of  encouragement  in  the 
fact  thtt  many  prominent  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  other  places  have  formed  an 
aaociation  to  stimulate  interest  in  education  and  draw  forth  from  the  legislature 
larger  means  for  the  support  of  school*.  The  State  superintendent  will,  consequently, 
not  work  single  handed,  as  for  some  years  past,  but  will  have  a  support  that,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  enable  him  to  resist  successfully  attempts  to  use  the  school  fnuds  for 
other  purposes  than  the  support  of  public  free  schools ;  he  will  also  be  helped,  in 
other  ways,  to  make  these  schools  as  effective  as  they  should  be. 

Encouragement  is  also  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  which  met  in  May, 
1884,  increased  the  State  appropriation  for  public  schools  from  1  to  14  mills,  which,  it 
u  apposed,  will  add  about  $100,000  to  the  school  revenue.  It  also  stopped  tbo  diver- 
lion  of  the  school  fund  to  collegiate  purposes,  which  will  much  increase  the  means 
tnilible  for  the  support  of  State  schools. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The8Ute  school  system  is  administered  by  a  State  board  of  education,  composed 
of  the  governor  and  other  chief  officers  of  the  State,  with  two  citizens  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  4- year  terms.  A  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  like  term,  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  board  and  its  executive 
officer,  reporting  to  it  annually.  The  board  has  power  to  make  regulations  for  the 
goTernment  of  the  free  publio  schools  and  to  select,  every  4  years,  the  text  books 
for  nse  in  them.  Parishes,  answering  to  counties  elsewhero,  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion,1 each,  5  to  9  directors  of  public  schools,  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  4-year 
tenng,  and  may  each  have  a  superintendent  of  the  parish  schools,  with  an  auxiliary 
visiting  trustee  (or  trustees)  for  each  ward  or  school  district,  chosen  by  the  parish 
board.  To  any  of  these  school  offices  women  are  eligible ;  but,  outside  of  New  Orleans, 
there  is  no  pay  attached  to  such  office  in  parishes,  except  for  the  parish  superintend- 
ent, who,  for  the  double  functions  of  superintendent  and  secretary  of  parish  board, 
my  have,  at  the  utmost,  $200  annually,  or,  as  another  section  of  the  same  act  says, 
flOO.  No  school  of  less  than  10  pupils  may  be  opened,  nor  may  more  than  40  pupils 
he  placed  in  charge  of  any  one  teacher.  Denominational  schools  may  not  partake  of 
pnhlie  funds. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  means  for  the  education  of  the  ohildren  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  G  and 
18  com©  (1)  from  4  per  cent,  interest  on  a  nominal  State  fund  of  |t,  130,867,  to  be  paid 
jnnnally  to  each  parish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age ;  (2) 
fan  a  poll  tax  of  fl  to  $1.50  on  each  voter,  retained  in  the  parish  where  it  is  raised ; 
(3)  from  a  State  tax  not  to  exceed  1J  mill  on  $1 ;  and  (4)  from  a  local  levy  of  2  mills  on 
f 1,  which  any  pariah  may  order. 

PEABODY  FUND  AID. 

The  agent  of  tile  Peabody  fund  trustees  in  1683  gave  $1,000  to  improve  the  public 
fchoola  through  teachers1  institutes ;  $100  for  the  same  purpose,  by  assisting  the  Loui- 
**na  Educational  Journal ;  and  $1,025  for  the  fuller  preparation  of  7  selected  teachers 
from  the  State  at  the  Southern  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  1884  the  amounts  from  the  same  source  were  $1,300  for  institutes,  $100  for  the 
Journal,  and  $1,245  for  Louisiana  normal  students  at  Nashville. 

For  aid  from  the  fond  rendered  in  the  latter  year,  but  not  to  the  State,  6ee  Superior 
Instruction,  further  on. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Offieen.— The  pnblic  schools  of  this  city  are  under  a  board  of  20  directors,  8  of  whom 
tie  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  12  by  the  board  of  administra- 
tors of  the  city,  with  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  directors.    The  board  has 

for  many  yean  employed  an  experienced  superintendent  for  the  schools. 

i  .  .     .  —  - 

»  The  one  exception  i#  ihepMriah  of  Orleans,  for  which  see  City  School  System. 
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Statistics.—  Population  of  tho  oity  by  United  States  census  of  1880, 216,090 ;  children 
of  school  age,  by  the  same  census,  61,456 ;  enrolled  in  the  53  publio  schools  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1883,  under  390  teachers,  21,641 ;  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year, 
13,794;  length  of  school  sessions  for  the  year,  134  days;  expenditure  for  public 
schools  in  1883,1206,386. 

These  statistics,  compared  with  those  of  1862,  show  a  decrease  of  3,335  in  enrol- 
ment, of  1,430  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  12  in  teachers,  of  53  days  in  length  of 
school  term,  and  of  $72,930  in  the  expenditure  of  the  city  for  its  schools.  Since  1879 
there  had  been  a  total  decline  of  0,515  in  enrolment,  largely  from  lack  of  sufficient 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  system.  In  consequence  of  this  lack, 
there  was  a  receBS  of  5  months,  instead  of  the  usual  24  months,  in  1883,  and  even  theu 
at  the  close  of  the  year's  session  in  December  a  deficiency  or  about  $13,000  existed, 
which,  in  May,  1884,  was  still, due  the  teachers  and  other  employe's. 

Statistics  for  1884  rclate{  as  do  the  former,  to  the  whole  calendar  year,  and  therefore 
extend  beyond  the  date  or  this  report.  Tbey  show,  on  the  whole,  very  nearly  the 
same  general  condition  of  school  affairs  in  the  city  as  that  above  noted,  the  increase 
of  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  being  only  $23,614  beyond  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  with  an  entire  dependence  on  the  MoDonogh  fund  for  school  sites  and 
school  buildings,  about  $80,000  coming  from  this  source  for  3  buildings. 

Additional  particulars. — The  decrease  in  attendance  of  colored  pupils  is  said  to  be 
partly  due  to  the  number  of  private  and  parochial  schools  established  by  the  colored 
people  in  their  own  churches  or  by  the  aid  of  northern  societies  and  partly  to  the 
faot  that  1  or  2  of  the  4  universities  in  the  city  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
draw  largely  from  the  primary  and  grammar  departments  of  the  public  schools. 

As  for  the  cause  of  the  general  decline,  especially  during  the  last  2  years,  the  super- 
intendent says  that,  "  while  the  demand  lor  popular  education  has  increased,  the 
school  opportunities  have  been  more  and  more  diminished.  The  policy  has  been  one 
of  depression,  when  expansion  was  required.  Schools  have  been  closed  when  they 
should  have  been  opened.  Revenues  have  been  reduced  when  the  necessity  was 
greatest  for  their  increase.  Our  city  appropriations  have  been  less  than  in  any  for- 
mer period  of  the  schools,1  and  aid  has  been  reduced  to  its  minimum." 

As  respects  school-houses,  the  oity  has  been  liberally  aided  from  the  McDonogh 
fund.  Rented  school  rooms,  heretofore  a  necessity,  have  been  for  some  years  giving 
way  to  fine  school  buildings  creoted  by  means  of  this  fund.  Of  the  42  school-nouses 
owned  by  the  city,  17  arc  McDonogh  buildings,  and  6  more  were  in  course  of  erection. 

The  New  Orleans  Teachers'  Association,  organised  during  the  year  for  mutual  im- 
provement and  efficiency  in  school  work,  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  in  the 
increase  of  membership  and  results  in  the  publio  schools. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS, 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES, 

No  person  may  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  publio  schools  of  this  State  without  s 
certificate  from  the  special  committee  of  the  parish  board  to  examine  teachers,  show- 
ing scholastic  qualifications  and  moral  fitness  for  the  teacher's  vocation. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

From  1861  to  1884  Louisiana  has  had  no  uoruial  school  under  State  auspices  to  train 
teachers  for  effective  work.  Two  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  havo  been  maintained 
through  allowances  from  the  Pcabody  trustees,  and  svverul  benevolent  maociation* 
have  aided  colored  people  in  fairly  preparing  themselves  for  good  teachiug;  but  aid 
from  the  State  has  been  long  sought,  and  almost  in  vain.  The  first  efneieut  step  toward 
such  aid  was  taken  at  the  legislative  session  of  1884,  wheu  an  appropriation  of  $6,000 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  in  the  city  or  town  that 
should  offer  the  greatest  inducements  in  tho  way  of  money  and  buildings.  Natchi- 
toches is  understood  to  have  bid  highest  for  it,  offering  a  large  property  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  about  30  acres  or  ground,  and  thus  has 
apparently  secured  the  school.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Sheib,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  is  said  to  have  been  made  president. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Pcabody  Normal  Seminary,*  New  Orleans,  for  white  teachers,  in  1883~'84  had  a 
2i-year  course  of  42  weeks  each,  2  resident  instructors*  and  12  female  normal  students ; 
a  class  of  3  graduated  and  engaged  in  teaching.  It  has  a  library  of  800  volumes  (390 
being  pedagogical),  a  school  ot  practice,  and  an  annual  fee  of  $40.50 'for  tuition.  Since 
its  organization  in  1870  the  school  has  graduated  250,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in 
tho  city  schools, 

>  That  1b,  in  proportion  to  population  to  be  provided  for, 

'Both  the  Pcabody  school*,  having  lost  their  previous  allowance  from  the  Pcabody  fond  because  tat 
State  rendered  no  aid.  were  sustained  in  1883  and  1884  by  the  efforts  of  their  teachers  and  the      * 
gem  mbore  mentioned  from  each  pupil. 
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The  Peabody  Normal  School,1  New  Orleans,  for  colored  teachers,  shows  in  1883~'84  a 
3-year  course  of  40  weeks  each,  1  resident  instructor,  10  female  normal  students,  a 
graduating  class  of  8,  a  library  of  41  volumes  (20  being  pedagogical),  the  discontinu- 
ance of  its  model  school  since  1881,  and  an  annual  charge  of  $20  for  tuition.  During 
the  6  years  of  its  existence  this  school  has  furnished  50  teachers  for  colored  schools  in 
the  State. 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  for  colored,  continued  in  188&M33  and  in  1883-'64 
its  4-year  normal  course,  the  2  first  years  being  elementary,  the  other  2  for  higher 
studies.  Regular  teachers'  classes  are  formed,  where  students  from  the  normal  depart- 
ment obtain  practical  experience  in  the  primary  grades,  under  trained  teachers.  Stu- 
dents iu  lga2->83,  73 :  in  1883-'B4, 29. 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans  (Baptist),  and  New  Orleans  University  (Mothodiet 
Episcopal),  bad  in  1882-'63  normal  courses;  that  of  the  former,  3  years;  of  the  latter, 
indefinite.    The  former  reported  39  normal  students ;  the  latter,  25. 

The  normal  department  of  Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  simply  aims  to  supple- 
ment ordinary  scholarship  with  lectures  on  the  principles  of  teaching  and  discipline 
tnd  with  instruction  in  practical  class  work  and  government;  no  students  appear  to 
be  enrolled  in  it  as  yet. 

TOACHBBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Through  $1,300  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1883  State  Superintendent  Fay  em- 
ployed Dr.  A.  H.  Hone,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  celebrated  conductor  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  with  him,  travelling  through  in  an  v  parishes,  held  74  sessions  of  such  insti- 
tutes, arousing,  it  is  said,  an  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  cducatiou  suoh  as  was  uever 
before  seen  in  the  State.  In  cve^y  parish  visited  the  teachers  agreed  to  organize  par- 
ish teachers'  associations,  giving  in  their  names  as  evidence  of  their  intention.  This 
good  work  was  continued  for  G  weeks. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  in  its  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  in  1883  and  1884, 
continued  to  be  the  principal  medium  of  educational  suggestion  and  information  for 
the  State,  and  gave  much  matter  of  general  usefulness.  The  editors  were  Robert  M. 
Luther,  former  State  superintendent,  aud  Superintendent  W.  O.  Eogers,  of  New  Or* 
leans,  and  they  did  excellent  service. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  high  schools  reported  in  the  State  as  connected  with  city  systems  are  the  9 
in  New  Orleans,  1  for  bovs,  the  other  for  girls,  eaoh  having  a  3- year  course  with  a  fair 
English  curriculum,  including  French.  Tho  former,  with  a  total  roll  of  80,  an  aver- 
age one  of  74,  and  an  average  attendenceof  04,  under  4  teachers,  had  been  removed  to 
one  of  the  grammar  school  buildings,  with  better  surroundings,  out  inferior  accommo- 
dations. The  latter  had  a  total  roll  of  180,  an  average  one  of  148,  and  an  averago 
daily  attendance  of  138,  under  5  regular  teachers,  with  a  special  teacher  in  music  paid 
bj  tbo  pupils.  For  the  last  3  years  olasses  have  been  admitted  to  it  upon  an  in- 
creased standard  of  qualifications.  This  school  was  suffering  from  want  of  a  better 
building,  which  the  board  had  no  m<  ans  of  providing,  aud  the  only  hope  for  both 
aehooia  was  from  the  next  distribution  of  the  McDonogh  fund. 

The  superintendent  says  that  no  part  of  the  public  school  system  has  felt  the  press- 
ore  ot  economy  more  seriously  than  the  high  sohools,  which  for  many  years  have  dona 
important  service  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  preparing 
•tsdents  especialty  for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix ;  tor 
summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
■wnw  preceding. 

SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
^on-sectarian,  continued  tn  Itt&Jai  and  1883-?84  its  classical  and  scientific  courses  of 
«  years  each,  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  9  years  each.  The  classical 
worse  shows  a  fair  collegiate  standard,  whilo  in  the  scientific  course  German  is  sub* 


P*— ^MP^ 


Both  the  Petbodv  schools,  bavins  lost  their  previous  allowauce  from  tbo  Peabody  fond  because  the 
SfMnsdsred  no  aid.  were  sustsinea  in  18*3  sod  1884  by  the  efforts  of  their  teachers  sad  tbe  moderate 
**  we  BMWttosfl  from  each  pupil. 
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ititnted  for  Greek  and  a  larger  proportion  of  mathematics  for  less  of  Latin,  botany  and 
zoology  being  included.  These  courses  are  believed  to  offer  a  collegiate  education 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  of  Louisiana,  as  they  lead  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  while  briefer  courses  lead  to  those  of  grad- 
uate in  agriculture  and  graduate  in  science,  for  which,  see  Scientific  and  Professional 
Instruction,  below.  •  There  was  a  library  of  17,000  volumes;  income  from  productive 
funds,  $14,000;  State  appropriation,  $10,000. 

The  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  (non-sectarian),  continued  in  1882-'83 
and  1883~'84  its  academic,  medical,  and  law  departments.  Though  it  has  a  recom- 
mendetl  course  of  study  in  the  first  of  these,  the  instruction  is  given  in  schools  of  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  and 
chemistry.  The  parent  or  guardian,  with  advice  from  the  faculty,  chooses  the  branches 
to  be  pursued  by  a  student,  his  cast  of  mind  and  proposed  future  vocation  having  due 
weight  in  the  selection.  In  any  course  chosen  2  to  4  schools  must  be  taken,  and  the 
student  is  advised  to  study  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  a.  b., 
lit.  b.,  or  B.  s.,  each  of  which  requires  4  years  of  specified  studies.  There  is  a  high 
school  to  prepare  students  for  the  academical  department.  Every  boy  is  required  to 
Btudyat  least  English,  mathematics,  and  any  2  of  the  following  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish.  A  commercial  course  is  open  to  students  of  the 
academic  department.  In  the  session  of  1882-'83  Mr.  Paul  Tulane  gave  the  university, 
for  the  perpetual  use  of  this  department,  a  large  and  substantial  building  adjacent  to 
the  other  university  buildings,  to  be  known  as  Tulane  Hall.  A  library  oi  about  7,000 
volumes  was  increased  by  500  during  1883-'84. 

The  Southern  University,  New  Orleans  (non-sectarian),  organized  in  1883  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  colored  people  and  supported  by  the  State,  reports  for  1883-'84  a  total  of 
419  students,  all  in  elementary  or  preparatory  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  State  colleges,  the  following  report  for  1882-,83  in  some 
form :  Centenary  College,  Jackson  (Methodist  Episcopal  South) ;  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, New  Orleans  (Roman  Catholic) :  Jefferson  College,  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Cath- 
olic); Leland  University,  New  Orleans  (Baptist);  New  Orleans  University  (Method- 
ist) ;  Straight  University,  New  Orleans  (Congregational). 

To  Tulane  University,  Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  oi  Princeton,  N.  J.,  formerly  of  New  Or- 
leans, donated  in  1882  property  in  New  Orleans  taxed  as  worth  $300,000  and  having  a 
much  higher  monetary  value.  The  gift  was  made  for  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education  of  white  youth  in  New  Orleans 
and  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  This  fund  was 
committed  to  a  board  of  administrators,  with  Hon.  William  Preston  Johnson  as  ex- 
ecutive officer.  In  his  report  of  June  4,  1883,  to  the  board,  he  says  that  nothing 
less  than  a  university  on  a  very  broad  foundation  was  included  in  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Tulane's  plan  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  board,  to  establish  such  an  institution 
met  with  his  unqualified  approval.  It  is  proposed  that  when  fully  in  operation  the 
university  assume  and  maintain  the  primacy  and  leadership  of  publio  school  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  The  announcement  of  its  full  equipment  and  opening  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

New  Orleans,  Leland,  and  Straight  Universities,  3  Protestant  institutions  at  Neir 
Orleans,  continue  to  give  equal  privileges  to  young  women.  For  information  rela- 
tive to  schools  exclusively  for  such,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  course  proper  of  the  State  university  covers  4  years ;  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  courses,  each  2  years.  These  latter,  consequently,  embrace  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  study  required  for  a  degree  in  the  full  university  courses.  The 
agricultural  course  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  industrial  arts  or  agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  cultivation  and  handling 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  In  the  place  of  laboratories,  the  cotton  fields,  sugar  houses, 
oil  mills,  gins,  &c,  are  open  to  the  students  under  competent  direction  and  instruction. 
In  the  mechanical  course  instruction  is  carried  through  analytical  and  descriptive 
geometry,  with  a  short  course  of  engineering.  Full  courses  in  drawing  are  given, 
from  elementary  free  hand  to  architectural  and  mechanical,  and  a  workshop  on  the 
grounds  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  benches,  tools,  and  other  apparatus  for  exer- 
cises in  the  practical  arts  to  which  such  training  naturally  leads,  such  as  wood  work- 
ing, pattern  making,  and  manipulation  of  iron  or  other  metals. 

The  University  of  Louisiana,  Mew  Orleans,  kept  up  its  schools  of  physios  and  chem- 
l&try,  as  well  as  the  school  of  astronomy.  Courses  m  this  last,  1  year;  in  each  of  the 
others,  £  years.    The  chemistry  of  sugar  m*\L\n%xa&A\ved  especial  attention, 
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Centaury  College,  Jackson,  in  1882-'83,  continued  its  4-year  scientific  course,  and 
the  College  of  ike  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans,  gave  evidence  in  the  same  year 
of  rery  fair  attention  to  natural  philosophy  and  physics. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  appendix  and  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology.—  Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight  Universities  (Baptist,  Methodist 
£pucopal,  and  Congregational),  all  in  New  Orleans  and  all  for  the  colored  race,  con- 
tinue their  instruction  in  exegetical,  historical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology,  the 
worses  in  them  being  meant  to  cover  3  years  beyond  an  academic  or  collegiate  train- 
ing, bat  often  necessarily  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  cases.    Leland,  for  in- 
stance, combines  with  its  regular  theological  course  a  special  and  briefer  one  for 
pastors  already  in  the  field.    Straight  does  essentially  the  same,  and  so  probably  does 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  appears  in  1882-,83  a  theological 
seminary,  with  1  professor  and  2  students. 

Law. — The  law  departments  of  Straight  University  (for  colored  students)  and  the 
University  of  Louisiana  (for  whites),  both  at  New  Orleans,  have  each  2-year  courses 
in  legal  studies,  but  the  annual  term  in  the  former  reaches  only  from  November  to 
March ;  that  of  the  latter,  from  November  to  May.  Law  faculty  at  Straight,  5 ;  at 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  4.  Students  at  the  former  in  18&M33,  20 ;  in  1883->84, 
49,  6  graduating ;  at  the  latter,  1882-'83,  21 ;  lB83-?84,  20. 

Memeine. — A  law  of  the  State  requires  that  before  any  person  be  allowed  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery  he  must  make  affidavit,  before  a  legally  qualified  officer  in  the 
parish  where  he  resides,  that  he  has  received  the  degree  of  m.  d.  from  a  regularly 
incorporated  medical  institution  of  respectable  standing  in  America  or  Europe,  this 
standing  to  be  evidenced  by  the  indorsement  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  signed 
by  the  secretary.  Holders  of  diplomas  from  schools  known  to  have  conferred  degrees 
after  only  one  course  of  lectures  must  certify  in  their  affidavit  that  they  have  at- 
tended not  less  than  2  full  courses  and  passed  a  final  examination. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  shows,  for  1883->84,  a  fac- 
ulty of  8  professors;  a  3-year  graded  course  recommended,  but  not  required;  for  grad- 
uation, 3  years  of  study,  2  complete  courses  of  lectures  of  19  weeks  each,  2  of  dis- 
section, a  thesis,  and  the  passage  of  a  satisfactory  crimination. 

The  medical  departments  of  New  Orleans  and  Straight  Universities,  both  for  colored 
students  and  open  to  males  and  females,  have  offered  medical  instruction,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  health,  have  not  given  such  courses  as  to 
qualify  men  or  women  to  practise  medicine,  and  their  diplomas,  if  given,  could  not 
be  recognized.  The  offer  of  medical  instruction,  probably  on  this  account,  does  not 
appear  in  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions  in  1882-'83  or  1883-'84. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  professional  schools,  reference  is  made  to  Tables  XI,  XII, 
and  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton 
Rouge,  for  1882-83  and  1883-'84  shows  56  different  inmates  during  the  2  years  and 
40  for  the  last  session.  The  school,  with  4  graded  classes,  under  2  teachers  and  2  moni- 
tors, had  done  well.  The  articulation  method,  though  not  yet  introduced,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  reached  soon.  In  the  direction  of  industries  there  was  a  beginning : 
5  boys  were  learning  to  print  and  3  were  practising  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools.  Tne 
girls  are  taught  sewing  and  fancy  work  and  the  duties  incident  to  housekeeping. 
Every  department  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  want  of  means  to  enlarge  and  repair  the 
building,  to  furnish  workshops  and  tools  and  a  suitable  library. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  2 
years  1862  and  1883,  gives  4  instructors  and  31  persons,  including  pupils  and  inmates 
of  the  Industrial  Home,  a  department  of  the  institution  provided  for  the  training  of 
•dolt  bund.  Of  the  470  white  blind  in  the  State  at  least  50  under  30  years  of  ago 
should  be  provided  for,  but  the  report  says  that  there  are  not  proper  accommodations 
for  those  in  attendance,  school,  shop,  and  family  work  having  been  done  under  great 
dttad vantages.  Of  those  who  have  gone  ont  during  the  last  5  years,  several  are 
maintaining  themselves  and  others  are  helpful  at  their  homes.  A  full  quota  of  books 
from  the  American  House  at  Louisville  had  been  received.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  326  colored  blind  in  the  State. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHAN  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Statistics  of  the  8  or  more  institutions  for  these  classes  of  children,  which  usually 
jftnbine  moral,  industrial,  and  literary  training  as  a  preparation  for  life  work,  xn&v 
to  found,  in  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

LOUISIANA  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

This  organization,  formed  to  promote  pnblio  education  in  Louisiana,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  March,  1884,  and  in  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  May  to  July  of 
that  year,  used  its  influence  with  that  body  so  efficiently  as  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bill  appropriating  $6,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  8tate  normal  school  in  the  town 
or  city  that  should  offer  the  highest  inducements  in  money  and  buildings.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  also  effected  at  the  same  session  an  increase  of  the  State  tax  levy  for 
its  schools  from  1  mill  to  li  mills,  and  at  the  last  accounts,  which  reach  beyond  tbo 
date  for  the  close  of  this  report,  was  engaged  in  other  work  looking  to  the  formation 
of  auxiliary  associations  throughout  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  its  great  general 
aim. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  at  Minden,  a  meeting  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  on  the  first  annual  session  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Society,  unanimously  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  composed  of 
members  engaged  in  teaching  or  directly  oonneoted  with  education  in  the  State.  Mr. 
William  O.  Rogers,  long  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  New  Orleans,  was  elected 
permanent  president  j  an  executive  committee,  with  State  Superintendent  Easton  at 
its  head,  was  chosen ;  and  resolutions  were  passed  calling  for  a  meeting  at  New  Or- 
leans at  such  time  as  the  executive  committee  should  designate,  and  requesting  all 
teachers  of  the  State  to  put  themselves  in  correspondence  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Seaman,  of  the  New  Orleans  High  School  for  Boys. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Wabbsb  Basto* ,  m&$mp*riiti0ndmit<)fptMi6*h$oatlen,ir*m  OHmmi. 

[Tern,  January,  1884,  to  January,  1888.1 
MfcBt*tontooeeedaHo&Xdirfea?ay,wlu>Mtsn&w 
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MAINE* 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Percent,  of  enrolment  to  enumeration 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  enrolment 
Percent  of  attendance  to  school  popu- 
lation. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Towns  not  divided  into  districts 

School  districts  in  other  towns , 

Pirtsof  districts  reported 

Public  school-houses ., 

School-houses  in  good  condition 

School-houses  built  during  the  year. . . 
ATtnge  time  of  schools,  in  days 


stile  teachers  in  free  schools 

Female  teachers  in  free  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Number  of  experienced  teachers 

number  graduates  of  normal  schools 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  sohools. 
*3oftt  of  school-houses  built  during  the 

Vmlueof  all  public  school  property. . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers. 
-Average  pay  of  female  teachers 


1882->83. 


213,294 

146,513 

97,900 

66.69 

66.82 

45.89 


49 

3,969 

321 

4,292 

3,022 

71 

116 


2,125 

7,499 

9,624 

6,402 

601 


$1, 118, 161 
75,664 

2,970  956 
31  87 
15  36 


1883->84. 


212,390 

145, 438 

98,455 

68.48 

67.69 

46.35 


|1, 157, 534 
82,873 

3,045,822 
32  59 
16  28 


Increase. 


555 


.87 
.46 


54 

3,865 

329 

4,312 

3,046 

73 

114 

5 

8 
20 
24 

2 

2,068 

7, 590 
9,658 
6.374 

91 
34 

587 

Decrease. 


904 
1,075 


.21 


104 


2 


57 


139,373 

7,209 

74,866 
72 
92 


28 
14 


(From  report  of  Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  oi  common  schools,  for 
l88&->83,  and  also  returns  from  the  same  for  both  years.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

For  the  second  time  in  14  years  there  appears  in  the  report  for  1882-,83  an  increase  in 
Joe  number  of  children  of  school  age,  instead  of  a  decrease.  Superintendent  Luce 
**«ped  that  the  tide  which  had  so  long  flowed  downward  was  on  the  turn.  But  1883-'84 
*gain  shows  a  decline,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  enrolment  in  public 
*««>ols.    Still  the  average  attendance  was  fair  in  1882-433  and  better  in  1883-'84. 

Then  was  also  encouragement  in  the  increase  of  expenditure  for  schools,  school- 
oojoeeeand  appliances,  and  supervision.  For  such  purposes  there  was  paid  in  1882-'83 
196,327  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  1863-'84  going  still  further  and  showing  a 
totil  expenditure  of  $39,373  beyond  that  of  1882->83.  In  the  higher  class  of  towns, 
"*nere  s  township  system  has  been  adopted,  an  improved  educational  condition  has 
^•olWd  from  the  increased  expenditure.  But  the  superintendent  says  that  In  others, 
*tattae  "wasteful,  intftcient,  and  inequitable  district  system1'  still  prevails,  "too 
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largo  a  portion  of  it  is  wiokedly  wasted,  and  is  barren  of  returns."  Henco  "schools 
in  which  are  registered  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  attending  in  the  Stato  are  open  loss 
than  5  months  in  the  year,  and  probably  those  in  which  a  third  of  all  are  to  get  their 
education  are  open  less  than  4  months."  And  this  period  of  school  terms  seems  to  be 
steadily  falling,  the  average  time  in  1880  being  120  days;  in  1881,  118;  in  188J,  117; 
in  1683,  116,  and  in  1884,  114.  The  highest  of  these  figures  is  below  the  average  of 
the  better  class  of  States,  and  the  fact  that  Maine  is  thus  steadily  descending  in 
the  scale  of  school  terms  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  district  system,  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  it,  cannot  be  overthrown,  as  it  has  been  in  other  States,  and 
the  more  effective  township  system  be  adopted  in  its  place,  as  has  been  often  recom- 
mended in  reports  from  this  State. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  general  control  of  the  system  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  common  schools* 
appointed  triennially  by  the  governor  and  council;  for  each  town  (i.  e.,  township),  a 
superintending  school  committee  of  3  members,  chosen  by  the  town  at  its  first  annual 
meeting,  with  subsequent  yearly  chango  of  1 ;  or  else  a  supervisor  of  schools,  chosen 
in  the  same  way,  apparently  each  year.  Women  are  eligible  to  these  offices.  For 
each  school  district  in  a  town  that  has  been  divided  into  districts  there  is  a  school 
agent,  chosen  either  by  the  town  or  by  the  district  at  its  annual  meeting,  to  look 
after,  the  schools.  He  also  acts  as  district  census  taker.  City  school  officers  may  be 
found  under  the  head  of  City  School  Systems,  further  on. 

Every  city,  town,  and  plantation  may  raise  money  to  provide  school  books  for  the 
pupils  in  its  public  schools  free  of  charge  for  use  or  furnish  them  at  cost  to  pupils. 
Annual  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  may  be  made,  too,  in  townc 
and  cities  for  persons  over  15  years  of  age,  in  either  day  or  evening  schools.  Compul- 
sory attendance  on  some  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year  is  a  part  of  the 
school  law  requirements,  unless  pupils  are  excused  from  such  attendance  oy  the 
proper  school  officers. 

Besides  the  ordinary  schools,  provision  is  made  for  high  schools,  aided  by  the  Stato, 
in  towns  that  have  raised  and  expended  the  annual  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  foi 
which,  see  Secondary  Instruction,  further  on.  Graded  schools  are  also  provided  for, 
as  well  as  normal  schools,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and  reformatory  schools. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  aro  sustained  from  the  interest  of  a  permanent  Stato  school 
fund,  from  a  tax  on  banks,  from  a  1-mill  tax  on  each  $1  of  taxable  property,  and 
from  a  local  tax  of  not  less  than  80  cents  on  each  inhabitant.  The  proceeds  of  the 
first  threo  mentioned  are  distributed  among  the  several  towns  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  between  4  and  21  years  of  age.  The  last  mentioned  is  retained 
in  the  towns  where  it  is  raised  and  goes  towards  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
therein.  Failure  to  raise  this  involves  forfeiture  of  from  twice  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  deficiency,  and  also  a  forfeiture  of  the  town's  share  of  the  State  school 
fund  for  the  year. 

There  may  also  be,  as  has  been  stated,  local  taxes  to  purchase  books  for  the  public 
schools,  such  books  to  be  either  sold  to  the  scholars  at  cost  or  loaned  without  charge 
except  for  abuse  or  injury. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  change  of  school  law  indicated  in  1883  was  one  making  the  time  for  re- 
porting the  statistics  of  free  high  schools  June  1,  instead  of  December  1,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  common  schools. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  cities  of  Auburn,  Lewiston,  and  Portland  have  each  a  school  superintendent, 
apparently  elected  by  the  school  committee  of  each  city.  Each  town  has  a  school 
supervisor  or  a  superintending  school  committee  and  a  school  agent,  as  noted  before 
under  State  School  System.  The  school  committee  ordinarily  examines  and  employe 
teachers;  directs  the  general  course  of  instruction ;  selects  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books ;  visits  the  schools,  inquiring  into  their  discipline  and  the  proficiency  of  schol- 
ars ;  expels  the  disorderly  after  proper  examination,  and  excludes  any  not  vaccinated, 
when  deemed  expedient.  The  school  agent  provides  fuel  for  the  schools,  makes  repairs 
on  school  buildings,  and  reports  to  the  assessors  and  school  committee  the  children 
of  school  age  in  his  town  or  district. 
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STATISTICS. 
1883-'83. 


Cities. 


™™<*  school  age. 


inborn.. 
Aa<n»t*.. 
Bugor... 

B.tb 

Rddeford. 
Lewist<m. 
PorUand.. 
Eockland. 


0.B55 

8,605 
16,856 

7,874 
12,651 
19,083 
83,810 

7,(90 


8,019 
2,161 

05,347 
8,507 
4,062 
6,501 

11,734 
1,991 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


1,500 
1,239 
53,003 
2,359 
1,929 
2,736 
6,737 
1,488 


AWU  ******  <>f 


tendance. 


1,196 
889 
2,820 
1,419 
1,132 
1,706 
4,335 
1,116 


teachers. 


55 
36 
82 
88 
47 
57 
189 
SI 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$16, 042 
10,107 
35.101 
18,411 
23, 405 
30, 437 
91,244 
11,306 


1883-'84. 


Inborn .. 
Augusta. 
Bum.., 

Bath 

Bkkfofoid 
Lewiston 
ftrtsnd. 
feeUsnd 


9,555 

8,061 

1,586 

1,879 

54 

8,665 

2,220 

1,875 

949 

47 

16,856 

5,430 

2,993 

2,854 

85 

7,874 

2,882 

2,198 

1,444 

89 

12,651 

4,821 

1,590 

1,185 

46 

19,083 

6,672 

2,789 

1,795 

61 

33,810 

11,734 

6,967 

4,616 

148 

7.599 

2,227 

1,802 

1,061 

82 

$14,406 
22,836 
89,161 
18,796 
25,079 
80,269 
95,934 
12,385 


•lignite  of  city  report.       b  Figure*  of  both  the  State  and  city  report*  for  1883. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABB. 

ittom  began  the  Tear  1882-,83  under  a  new  charter,  providing  that  only  one-half  of 
the  school  board  shall  be  elected  or  retained  in  any  one  year,  and  also  with  the  ap- 

riintment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  schools  numbered  19  rural,  11  primary, 
grammar,  and  I  high,  in  32  school  buildings.  The  superintendent  improved  the 
griding  of  the  schools.  The  primary  schools,  under  teachers  well  trained  to  their 
work,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  "  foundation  schools,"  the  grammar  schools  main- 
tained their  previous  good  standing,  while  the  high  school  is  reported  as  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  school  board,  believing  discrimination  against  pri- 
but  teachers  to  be  unjust,  endeavored  to  make  the  pay  of  each  accord  with  the 
qjaatity  of  the  work  done.  The  returns  show  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion enrolled  for  the  year. 

In  1863-^84  public  school  enrolment  somewhat  improved  and  average  attendance 
wis  considerably  better,  though  less  was  spent  for  school  purposes. 

Augutta  shows  in  1883  an  advance  of  101  in  school  youth  over  1882,  and  in  1884  one 
of  59,  enrolment,  average  attendance,  and  teachers  in  public  schools  also  all  ad- 
vancing for  both  years,  with  an  expenditure  for  school  purposes  considerably  higher. 
Tne  Tame  of  public  school  property,  however,  was  rated  in  1883  $17,000  less  than  in 
1682,  though  the  school-houses  numbered  3  more. 

Bangor  for  1883->84  reports  35  school  buildings,  with  74  rooms  and  3,626  sittings. 
Entire  school  property  {  $150,000.  Of  86  teachers  employed,  83  were  women.  School 
tear.  216  days.  No  private  or  parochial  schools  were  reported.  The  public  schools 
enrolled  only  56  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  They  are  suburban,  primary,  inter- 
mediate, grammar,  and  high,  the  last  two  having  each  a  course  of  four  years.  The 
condition  of  the  schools  is  said  to  be  most  gratifying.  The  school  buildings  received 
needed  repairs,  with  improvements  in  ventilation  and  relief  from  overcrowding.  Sal- 
tries  of  intermediate,  primary,  and  suburban  teachero  were  increased  50  cents  a  week. 
With  a  slight  decrease  in  enrolment  there  was  an  increase  of  3  in  teachers  and  of 
14,060  in  expenditures  as  compared  with  1882-^83. 

Bath  in  1883-^84  had  15  school  buildings,  valued,  with  other  property,  at  $97,000. 
The  public  schools  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  having  a  course  of  four 
years,  and  two  suburban  schools,  with  no  specified  course.  Of  the  36  teachers  32 
*ere  women.  The  statistics,  compared  with  1882->83,  show  a  falling  off  in  children 
of  school  age  and  in  enrolment  and  a  alight  increase  in  expenditure.  School  year, 
%7  days.  Fifty  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  Heretofore  written 
examinations  nave  been  required:  for  advancement  from  the  grammar  to  the  high 
achool,  but  all  that  is  now  demanded  is  work  the  teacher  deems  satisfactory.  In  the 
primary  schools  progress  was  made  toward  the  modern  methods  of  teaching.  Cards 
*n  sent  by  tho  teachers  to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  are  habitually  idle  or  disorderly 
tod  in  danger  of  being  disciplined  or  dropped.  A  regular  course  of  manual  training 
to  the  industrial  arts  is  urged  as  affording  the  best  exercise  in  physical  culture, 

8s 
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Blddeford  shows  a  decline  of  148  in  school  population  in  1883,  bnt  a  recovery  in  1884, 
■with  considerable  fluctuations  in  other  items,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  manufacturing 
towns.  Its  school  property,  rated  at  $95,000  in  1882,  is  given  as  only  $61,500  in  1884. 
The  schools  reported  in  1884  are  12  rural,  20  city  primary,  5  intermediate,  2  gram- 
mar, and  1  high.  Besides  these,  ao  eveniug  school  was  maintained  4  nights  a  week, 
from  November  19  to  March  14,  with  3  regular  teachers  and  4  occasional  assistants, 
all  of  whom  generously  worked  without  pay.  The  city  schools  were  housed  in  10  build- 
ings, with  from  1  to  7  rooms  each  and  with  1,488  seats.  The  rural  schools,  11  in  num- 
ber, had  each  only  1  room.  Including  125  in  the  evening  school  the  total  registration 
was  1,590,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  in  addition  to  which  a  Roman  Catholie 
parochial  school  had  450  from  7  to  12  years  of  age.  But  even  this  left  2,281  children 
of  school  age  not  in  school. 

LewiBton  In  1882-'83  had  29  school-houses  of  all  grades,  valued,  with  other  school 

Eronerty,  at  $179,500.  The  schools  are  rural,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
ign.  Toe  average  daily  attendance  was  up  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  there 
was  an  increase  of  198  in  enrolment  and  of  $2,225  in  expenditure.  One  special 
teacher  in  musio  was  employed.  Special  schools  for  factory  children  are  recom- 
mended, the  irregularity  of  their  attendance  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain a  standing  in  the  graded  schools.  Ungraded  schools  have  not  been  kept  up  since 
18h0,  nor  evening  schools  since  1682.  School-houses  are  reported  excellent  in  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  recommended  that  their  grounds  be  ornamented  with  shade  trees, 
During  the  year  the  superintendent  made  496  visits  to  the  different  schools;  the 
school  board,  181 ;  parents  and  other  citizens,  1,749. 

In  1883-'84  there  was  some  advance  on  the  preceding  year  in  school  youth,  enrol- 
ment,  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  teachers  employed,  bat 
the  expenditure  for  schools  was  less  than  in  1882. 

P&rtUnd  in  1883->84  had  15  school  buildings  (1  less  than  in  1888)  for  its  W  publie 
schools,  consisting  of  1  high,  7  grammar,  13  primary,  1  ungraded, and  1  for  deaf  pupils, 
the  last  3  having  a  oourso  of  6  years ;  the  others,  of  4  years  each.  While  in  school  popu- 
lation, number  of  school- houses,  and  schools  there  was  no  change  from  1882-,63,  there 
was  an  increase  of  230  in  enrolment,  of  4  in  teachers,  of  $4,090  in  expenditures,  and  of 
171  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  the  145  teachers  employed,  12  were  in  the  high 
school,  36  in  the  grammar,  95  in  the  primary  and  ungraded  schools  and  that  for  the 
deaf,  with  2  special  teachers  for  penmanship,  drawing,  and  musio.  More  than  half 
the  teachers  nave  had  special  training  for  their  work,  while  the  others  hare  earned 
an  equal  standing  by  long  experience.  Most  of  them  are  residents  of  the  oity,  thus 
securing  a  good  degree  of  permanency.  The  condition  of  the  sohool-houses  is  reported 
as  becoming  annually  more  satisfactory,  important  additions  and  repairs  having  been 
made  during  the  year.  Good  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  all  branches  of 
school  work.  Adding  1,300  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  70  par  oent.  of 
the  enumeration  were  in  school. 

Rockland,  in  1883-'84,  had,  as  in  1882->83, 11  buildings,  valued,  with  other  school 
property,  at  $41,100,  and  25  schools:  1  high,  3  grammar, 8  intermediate,  12  primary, 
and  1  mixed.    There  was  an  increase  of  236  in  enumeration  and  one  of  $1,019  in  ex- 

Eraditure,  with  a  decrease  of  186  in  enrolment.  To  meet  the  inorease  in  school  popu- 
tion  one  new  building  was  called  for  and  one  or  more  besides  to  take  the  place  of 
poor  ones  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  high  school  room  had  been  furnished 
with  new  desks,  seats,  and:  blackboards,  and  important  repairs  ware  made  on  one  other 
school-house  during  the  year. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATS  REQUIREMENTS  FOB  TEACHERS*  CRRTIFIQATBa. 

These  are  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  a  suitable  tamper  and 
capacity  for  government,  and  the  passage  of  an  examination  in  the  common  school 
branches,  including  book-keeping  and  physiology. 

No  one  may  teach  a  district  school  without  a  certificate  from  the  superintending 
school  committee  of  the  town  indicating  compliance  with  these  requirements,  and  no 
certificate  is  valid  for  more  than  one  year  without  the  approval  of  this  oommittee 
annually  indorsed  thereon* 

STATE  NORMAL  TKAXHZirO. 

The  State  appropriates  annually  $19,000  towards  the  support  of  normal  schools  at 
Castine,  Fanuington,  Gorham,  and  the  Training  School  for  the  Madawaska  Territory, 
in  1883  adding  $2,500  for  repairs.  For  1883-,84  the  3  normal  schools  had  an  attendance 
of  418,  graduating  86,  83  oi  whom  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Madawauku  Training  School  held  2  sessions  of  20  weeks  each,  one  at  Fort  Kent, 
the  other  at  Oraud  Isle,  with  a  total  attendance  of  126,  of  whom  6%  were  normal  stu- 
dents. Teachers  are  here  trained  for  the  schools  in  the  French  towns,  and.  under  the 
ears  of  Vetal  Cyr,  b.  8.,  this  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  high  degrea  effective,  having 
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graduated  88  teachers  sinoe  lit  organisation  in  1878,  Including  the  class  of  IS  Mai 
ont  in  March,  ld84. 

The  normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  at  Pittsfleld.  reported,  for 
J8BP83,  an  attendance  of  26  pupils,  and  for  1883-^84, 65.  Seven  pupils  were  gradu- 
ated in  Jane.  18H4. 

The  SorwuU  Training  and  Pradioe  Close,  Portland,  continued  in  1883->84  to  train  can- 
didates for  the  profession  of  teaching,  especially  for  the  primary  schools,  thus  for- 
fliihiog,  as  needed,  teaohers  for  the  city  schools.  During  the  year  10  young  ladies 
ttteoded,  7  of  whom  graduated  and  began  to  teach. 

txachkbs'  rjrsTrruTKS. 

Id  1862-983  there  was  1  of  these  in  every  county  in  the  State,  except  Sagadahoc, 
while  in  Oxford  and  in  Washington  there  were  2,  all  enrolling  an  aggregate  mem- 
taihip  of  about  2,000.  During  18d2  and  1883  there  were  held  47  meetings,  of  2  days 
•mo,  at  47  different  places,  showing,  it  is  said,  a  constant  gain  in  work  and  interest. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ran  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  original  law  for  this  olass  of  aohools,  enacted  in  1873,  required  the  final  annual 
reports  from  them  to  be  presented  on  or  before  December  1.  This  took  them  out  of 
correspondence  with  the  other  schools,  whose  final  reports  were  to  be  presented  June 
1.  It  also  caused  some  mouths  of  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  general  school  sta- 
tistics* as  those  of  the  high  schools  had  to  be  waited  for  long  after  those  of  the  common 
•ehoobi  were  in.  To  remedy  this  an  act  of  January,  1883,  so  changed  the  rule  as  to 
require  the  annual  returns  of  free  high  schools  to  be  made  June  1,  like  the  others. 
This  made  the  report  of  them  for  1882-^63  present  the  statistics  of  only  half  a  year,  and 
that  half  the  one  in  which  the  smallest  number  are  usually  in  session.  Even  thus, 
however,  there  were  shown  87  towns  having  such  schools,  with  an  enrolment 'of 
5,906  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  4,850,  and  au  average  session  of  16.26  weeks. 

Puller  returns  for  the  year  1832-'83  give  a  total  of  109  tow  us  with  free  high  schools, 
b*ld  for  236  terms,  with  an  enrolment  of  10.374  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 

SrOR,  of  whom  from  1,288  to  4,362  were  in ordinary  studies,  2,337  in  ancient  languages. 
3  in  modern  languages,  3,070  in  natural  sciences,  3,229  in  higher  mathematics,  1,334 
in  book-keeping ;  expense  for  these  schools  in  the  year.  $88,372. 

In  1883-'b4  there  were  123  towns  with  free  high  schools,  held  for  285  terms,  with 
9,757  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  7,733,  from  1,783  to  6,042  of  them  in  ordi- 
nary studies,  2,212  in  ancient  language*,  637  in  modern  languages,  3.286  in  natural 
Miences,  3.432  in  higher  mathematics,  1,621  in  book-keeping ;  expense  ior  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  year,  109,373. 

These  high  schools,  besides  training  a  higher  class  of  pupils  for  a  wider  range  of 
work,  repay  the  Htate  for  its  share  or  their  support  by  preparing  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  all  classes  below  collegiate.  Of  the  10,374  pupils  registered  in  high  schools 
for  18ti2~*i3  there  were  571  who  ekher  taught  in  the  intervals  of  study  or  were  in- 
tending to  teach  when  they  should  be  prepared  for  doing  so ;  and,  of  the  9,757  regis- 
tered in  1883-J84, 782  either  taught  in  that  year  or  were  expecting  to  teach. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  preparing 
•indents  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  a  summary  of 
thoss  statistics,  see  like  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MSN  OB  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Bewiein  College,  Brunswick  (Congregational),  reported  for  1 88^84  an  academio 
faculty  of  14.  Its  president,  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  ll.  d.,  having  resigned, 
PnfesBor  Packard  in  the  mean  time  was  acting  president.  No  material  changes 
ftppesr  in  its  classical  4-year  course,  which  still  allowed,  in  the  Junior  and  senior 
yeiri,  a  wide  range  of  elective  studies.  Facilities  are  provided  for  graduate  imttruo- 
tofo  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  beyoud  the  regular  course  with  or 
without  reference  to  a  degree.  Special  students  may  study  by  themselves  or  enter 
the  regular  classes  without  becoming  matriculated  members  of  college.  In  1883~'84 
taditterent  libraries  contained  3d,0U0  volumes,  an  increase  of  about  500  during  the 
lev.    Collegiate  students  in  lHtt*-'83,  149;  iu  1&3~'64,  108,  a  decrease  of  41. 

fat*  College,  Lewiston  (Free  Will  Baptist),  in  the  same  years  had  a  faculty  of 
W;  ita  usual  4-year  classical  course,  open  to  women  ou  equal  terms  with  men;  10 
w*to scholarships,  giving  free  tuitiou  to  10  students,  with  a  preference  for  the  children 
*f  fa**  who  foil  in  defence  of  their  country ;  13  others,  fouuded  by  individual  donv 
^  of  §1,000  each,  1  being  for  a  lad>  student',  and  libraries  containing  in  it&s-'& 
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10,683  volumes  and  in  1883-'84  11,373.  a  gain  of  4,490  since.  1881->82.    Collegiate 
students  in  1883-'84, 115,  a  sain  of  9  in  2  years. 

(Colby  University,  Watcrville  (Baptist),  had  also  in  the  same  years  a  faculty  of  10;  had 
a  classical  course  of  4  years,  with  a  preparatory  department  consisting  of  3  academies 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  control  of  the  university;  admitted  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men ;  gave  some  attention  to  the  study  of  French  and  German 
and  more  to  the  natural  sciences ;  permitted  students  to  be  absent  for  teaching  8 
weeks,  without  loss  of  college  time ;  allowed  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments 
to  take  a  partial  course  of  not  less  than  a  year ;  had  69  scholarships  and  a  library  of 
18,800  volumes,  increased  by  over  1,000  during  the  2  yean.  Students  in  1832-'S3, 124; 
in  1883->84,  117. 

During  1883->84  the  sum  of  $29,593  in  cash  was  received  on  account  of  the  academy 
fund  at  Colby,  making,  with  $77,166  heretofore  received,  $106,758  as  the  total  of  this 
fund.  The  college  also  received  bequests  amounting  to  $72,615,  of  which  $70,000  were 
from  the  estate  of  Gardner  Colby,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  $1,115  from  that  of  Cotton 
Brown,  Sangerville,  Me.  Bates  College  received  during  the  same  year  a  total  of 
$8,281.76,  of  which  $4,000  were  from  the  late  Chase  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
and  $1,600  from  Richard  W.  Sbapleigh,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  remainder  being 
given  in  small  sums  by  various  friends.  Bowdoin  College  reports  a  gift  of  $1,000 
from  Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Ludwig,  Thomaston,  Me.,  for  founding  two  scholarships. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  same,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  reports  for  1883->84  9 
resident  professors  and  instructors  and  76  students  (of  whom  4  were  women)  in  its  full 
course  ox  4  years.  It  had  a  library  of  4,200  volumes,  property  valued  at  $150,000,  and 
a  productive  fund  of  $129,300,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $7,676,  which,  with  $6,500 
from  the  State  and  $2,000  from  tuition,  gave  an  income  from  the  year  of  $16, 178.  At  the 
commencement  in  1884  4  young  men  and  2  young  ladies  received  the  degree  of  n.  s.; 
5  young  men,  that  of  b.  c.  e.  ;  1,  that  of  b.  m.  e.  ;  2,  that  of  c.  s. ;  1,  that  of  M.  s.  A 
set  of  standard  weights  and  measures  was  given  by  the  General  Government  and 
$220  were  received  from  Hon.  A.  Coburn  for  increase  6f  library  and  prizes. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor  (Congregational),  for  1883->84, 
had  a  faculty  of  5  professors  and  instructors,  with  23  students  in  its  regular  course  of 
3  years,  1  resident  licentiate,  and  2  special  students.  Candidates  are  admitted  on 
examination,  and  must  present  evidence  of  church  membership,  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, or  of  such  attainments  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty.  By  a  recent 
donation  of  $1,500  a  graduate  course  of  1  year  at  Bowdoin  College  is  secured  to  any 
graduate  of  this  seminary. 

The  Bates  Theological  School,  Lewiston  (Free  Will  Baptist),  a  department  of  Bates 
College,  admits  on  examination,  a  college  education  not  being  required,  though  pre- 
ferred ;  it  had  in  1882-'83  and  in  1883-T84  a  faculty  of  5,  and  2,200  volumes,  already 
reported,  in  its  library.    In  the  former  year  there  were  18  students  and  in  the  latter  19. 

Medical. — The  Medical  School  of  Maine,  Brunswick,  a  department  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, for  1882-'83  and  1883^84  reported  9  professors  and  lecturers,  a  library  of  4,000 
volumes,  and,  respectively,  104  and  94  students.  The  required  examinations  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation  remained  the  same  as  heretofore  reported. 

The  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction,  with  10  professors  and  2  terms  of  16 
weeks  each  annually,  oontinued  to  afford  medical  students  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
higher  grade  of  preparatory  and  professional  instruction  than  can  usually  be  given 
by  a  single  professor.  It  graduates  no  students  and  confers  no  degrees.  The  coarse 
comprises  daily  recitations,  lectures,  and  demonstrations,  clinical  instruction,  and 
practical  anatomy. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


English  branches,  including  book-keeping  and  vocal  music, 

were  taught  in  school.    The  industries  were  baking,  cane  seating,  carpentry,  farming, 

gardening,  tailoring,  house  and  laundry  work,  and  knitting.    On  leaving,  some  are  in- 

aentured  till  of  age,  others  released  on  probation,  and  both  are  required  to  report  every 

3  months  till  Anally  discharged.    The  superintendent  says  that  nearly  all  allowed  to 
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go  oat  on  trial  were  doing  well.  Under  direction  of  the  legislature,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,  a  mechanical  school  was  organized ;  a  shop,  furnished  with  tools, 
was  erected,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  was  begun.  The  trustees 
favor  the  family  plan  and  hope  soon  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  it. 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Hallowell,  under  the  management  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  is  designed  as  a  refuse  for  girls  aged  7-15  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  outcasts.  It  is  not  a  place  of  punishment,  but  a  home  for  friendless,  neg- 
lected, and  vagrant  children,  where,  under  the  influence  of  kind  treatment  and 
physical  and  moral  training,  they  may  be  fitted  for  lives  of  usefulness.  The  State, 
which  is  represented  on  the  board  of  managers  by  the  governor,  the  Beoretary  of  state, 
and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  aids  in  the  support  of  the  institution. 
The  report  for  1883-'84  shows  an  average  of  47  under  instruction,  17  committed  during 
the  year,  16  sent  to  homes,  and  3  returned.  Of  181  received  since  1875  there{had  been 
148  sent  to  homes,  of  whom  38  were  returned  to  the  school,  82  remaining  in  homes ; 
18  were  married  before  reaching  majority ;  7  were  returned  to  friends;  and  only  4  dis- 
missed as  incorrigible.  The  facts  thus  far  indicate  that  fully  80  per  cent,  of  pupils 
instructed  in  this  school  will  grow  up  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  respectability.  They 
are  taught  the  common  school  branches,  sewing,  and  housework.  An  additional 
building  for  the  home,  which  had  been  greatly  needed  for  some  time,  was  begun  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1 884 ;  funds  for  the  purpose  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  were 
received  from  friends,  chiefly  ladies. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MAINE  PEDAGOGICAL  80CIETY. 

The  Maine  Pedagogical  Society  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Lewiston,  Oc- 
tober 11-13, 1883,  President  L.  G.  Jordan  in  the  chair.  The  large  attendance  included 
300  teachers  and  the  leading  educators  of  the  State. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Moral  instruction,"  being  the  report  of  a  committee,  prepared  by 
If.  C.  Fernald,  an  outline  sketch  was  given  of  the  points  of  the  subject.  It  was 
held  that  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  opportune 
occasions  for  impressing  moral  ideas,  while  in  the  higher  there  should  be  morning 
talks,  appeals  to  honor,  right,  justice,  &c.  A  teacher,  it  was  held,  must  be  a  con- 
stant moral  force. 

Under  the  head  of  "Educational  outlook,"  Ex- Superintendent  Corthell  then  main- 
tained that  there  are  indications  of  progress :  that  educators  are  building  on  a  solid 
foundation ;  that  farmers  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  brains  are  to  win  on  the  farm 
at  elsewhere  and  are  demanding  a  better  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters ;  that 
a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  common  schools  is  demanded,  also  better  teachers; 
that  even  in  the  rural  districts  there  were  calls  for  better  school  work;  while,  largely 
throughout  the  State,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  the  "  8tudy  of  arithmetic  in  common  schools,1'  it  was  said  by  Principal  C.  C. 
Bounds  that  this  should  be  taught  mainly  in  its  application  to  business  and  practi- 
cal science.  Square  and  cube  root  should  be  reserved  for  higher  courses.  Memoriz- 
ing what  is  not  understood  should  be  condemned.  Computation  should  be  taught 
by  itself  and  accuracy  secured  by  special  exercises. 

A  paper  on  "  Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents,"  by  Superintendent  Tash,  of 
Portland,  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  common  sense  and  wise  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end.    In  a  talk  on  "  The  art  of  questioning,"  Superin- 
tendent Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  Lewiston,  condemned  the  old  methods  of  teaching  by 
text  books  only,  and  a  combination  of  this  with  questions  which  might  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  think  and  draw  out  his  knowledge  was  advised,  while  it  was  said  that 
leading  questions  should  be  discountenanced ;  that  teaching  questions  should  be  put 
slowly,  testing  questions  rapidly;  the  former  to  be  answered  by  a  class,  the  latter 
by  individuals.     "  The  relation  of  the  common  schools  to  the  college''  was  discussed 
by  Professor  Chase,  of  Bates  College,  and  was  regarded  as  a  vital  one,  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinctly in  view;  being  dependent  on  each  other,  their  courses  of  study  should  be* 
arrayed  in  conjunction,  and  as  parts  of  one  system  they  will  flourish  or  fall  together. 
The  " Study  of  geometry"  was  urged  for  its  mental  discipline,  and  it  was  said  that 
preliminary  training  for  it  should  begin  at  an  early  age.     "Easy  method  of  teaching 
science  in  the  common  schools,"  as  presented  by  A.  L.  Lane,  of  Coburn  Institute,  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  meeti  jg.    An  illustration  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  apparatus  needed  for  the  work  closed  this  subject  and  created  a 
pleasing  surprise.    A  brief  outline  of  the  educational  work  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  given  during  the  evening  of  the  second  day  and  the  discussion 
°i  a  report  on  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  occupied  the  closing  hours  of  this 
Ter7  interesting  and  instructive  session. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luck,  StaU  *up*rinttndeiU  qf  common  tcXoolt,  Augutta. 

JBrnvodAUltmn,  February  6, 1883,  to  February  0, 1888.] 
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MARYLAND. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (whites,  6-21; 
colored,  6-20). 

Attending  pnblio  school*...-... ...... 

Average  daily  attendance 

Colored  pupils  enrolled 

Colored  pupils  In  average  attendance: 

Percent.  01  enrolment  to  school  youth. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  en- 
rolment. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 
school  youth. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Public  schools  reported .... 

Public  schools  for  colored  pupils...... 

Average  time  of  school*,  in  days 

TXACHXB5. 

Men  teaching  In  public  schools 

"Women  teaching  in  publio  schools  .... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  employed. . 
Number  of  teachers  in  colored  schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 

Amount  paid  teachers 

Building,  repairs,  and  furniture 

Books  and  stationery 

Rent,  fuel,  and  incidentals  b 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  ©.. 
Amount  of  available  school  fund  c... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 


1888->83. 


0310,946 

161,759 

65,320 

28.8H8 

11,650 

62.02 

52.74 

87.44 


8,061 
401 
182 


1,218 

8,077 

3,289 

619 


$1,603,211 

1, 195. 984 

123,687 

83, U00 

110,r>97 

2, 900, 000 

906,229 

40 


1883->84. 


170,393 

86,466 

31,327 

12, 574 

54.79 

60.76 

87.81 


Increase. 


8,634 

1,166 

2,439 

724 

2.77 


2,097 
4 15 
182 


3,353 
636 


$1,720,264 

1,245,684 

138,655 

86,606 

109, 624 


.37 


36 
14 


64 
17 


$117, 053 

49,700 

14, 968 

2,705 


1.99 


$973 


a  United  fttet*a  Onatm  of  1880,  nhowtng  the  whole  number  of  both  rate*  entitled  to  free  tuition. 
b  Otb«»r  anma  going  to  make  np  the  full  amount  were  for  aupervUion,  olboe  expos***,  lat*r*at  «a 
eon  nty  debts,  an!  payment  of  such  debt*. 
•  In  18*1 

(From  reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  through  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  secre- 
fery  of  the  board  and  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction,  for  the  two  yean 
indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  board  of  education,  in  its  report  for  t883-'84,  expresses  satisfaction  with 
the  showing  of  the  year  in  most  particulars,  the  increase  in  attendance  corresponding 
with  that  in  population  and  increase  of  expenditure  with  1  hat  in  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  smallness  of  gain  In  average  attendance  is  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  the  bad  condition  of  roads,  ami  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease. 

Making  due  allowance  for  certain  hindrances,  among  them  the  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  ana  diphtheria  iu  some  sections,  the  report  Kays  there  still  remains  considerable 
preventable  absenteeism,  against  whioh  the  most  vigorous  effort  of  teachers  and  school 
aBLoen  should  be  directed. 
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It !« strongly  recommended  that  text  books  be  made  free  for  the  county  schools,  as 
thy  have  been  made  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Among  the  advantages  pf  this  course, 
it  it  claimed,  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  addition  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  $100  to  the  State  and  county 
tax  won  Id  pay  for  this  desirable  improvement. 

The  following  changes  in  the  school  laws  are  suggested  by  the  State  board:  (1) 
That  text  books  be  supplied  without  charge;  (2)  that  the  State  school  tax  be  12  cents 
ou  #100  and  the  minimum  county  tax  be  no  less ;  (3)  that  the  State  tax  be  distributed 
to  tiie  coon  ties  in  proportion  to  the  average  enrolment,  white  and  colored,  no  pupil 
to  he  counted  who  has  not  attended  at  least  60  days  In  the  year ;  (4)  that  the  few  re- 
maining county  academies  be  made  a  part  of  the  publio  school  system ;  (5)  that  there 
be  one  district  trustee  in  place  of  three  under  the  present  law  ;  (6)  that  all  principals 
of  publio  schools  be  required  to  report  at  least  twice  a  month  to  their  examiners ;  (7) 
that  provision  be  made  for  ascertaining  once  in  2  years  in  the  oity  of  Bait  imore  uud 
in  the  counties  the  number  of  children  over  6  and  under  16  years  of  age,  the  number 
of  these  attending  publio  schools,  and  the  number  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

JJ>MHrUTRATIOK« 

For  the  8tate  there  is  a  State  board  of  education  consisting  of  the  governor  and  4 
persons  appointed  by  him  from  among  the  officers  of  the  county  boards,  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  is  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  board 
and  ex  officio  8tate  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction.  For  counties  there  are 
boards  of  school  commissioners,  of  3  to  5  members,  appointed  for  8-year  terms  by  the 
Judges  of  the  circuit  courts;  /or  districts,  boards  of  3  trustees,  chosen  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  free  to  all  white  children  6  to  21  years  of  age  and  to 
colored  6  to  20  residing  in  the  districts  where  they  are  held,  though  schools  for  the 
two  races  most  be  separate.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  in  every  dis- 
trict of  one  school  or  more,  according  to  population,  for  white  youth ;  and  the  boards 
of  county  school  commissioners  must  establish  a  free  publio  school  for  colored  children 
in  each  district  where  the  average  attendance  is  not  less  than  15,  such  schools  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  board  of  trustees,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  fur- 
nishing instruction  in  the  same  branches  as  the  schools  for  white  children.  These 
studies  include  common  £nglish  branches  in  all;  with  vocal  music,  drawing,  physi- 
ology, domestic  economy,  and  other  higher  studies  when  deemed  expedient  by  the 
district  trustees.  County  commissioners  are  authorised  to  cause  the  German  language 
to  be  taught  in  any  district  if  they  think  proper.  Publio  schools  must  be  taught 
for  10  months  each  year,  if  possible.  County  commissioners  adopt  the  text  books, 
which  must  contain  nothing  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  oharacter.  The  system  pro- 
vides for  high  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  a  State  Normal  SohooL 

SCHOOL  fflXAJVCKa. 

The  income  for  support  of  pnblio  schools  is  derived  from  a  State  tax  of  10  cents  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  property,  levied  annually,  and  the  proceeds  of  real  and  personal 
estate  granted,  conveyed,  devised,  or  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  any  particular  county 
or  school  district,  such  grants  to  be  exempt  from  all  State  and  county  taxes. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BALTIMORE. 

ADHIOT8TRATTON. 

The  schools  of  Baltimore  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  twenty  school  oommission- 
srt,  appointed  by  the  city  council  for  four  years,  five  going  ont  each  year.  The 
board  appoints  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  oity,  who  serves  four 
years,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work ;  likewise,  an  assistant  superintendent. 

STATISTICS  AXD  ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  population  of  the  oity  of  Baltimore,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of 
1880,  was  333,313;  the  latest  school  census,  taken  in  1879,  showed  86,961  children  of 
•chool  age  (6-21). 

,  The  city  of  Baltimore  in  1883  had  63  publio  school  bnildings,  of  which  38  were  for 
primary.  21  for  grammar,  and  4  for  high  schools,  valued,  with  other  school  property, 
at  $1,840,000.  The  publio  schools  were  taught  203  days,  by  848  teacher*,  of  whom 
768  were  women,  at  a  cost  of  $067,972;  48,876  pupils  were  taught,  31,601  being  in 
tversge  attendance. 

For  1884  the  board  of  commissioners  reported  67  school  buildings,  with  t28  schools 
of  sll  kinds,  via,  the  Baltimore  City  College,  2  female  high  schools,  19  male  and  20 
female  grammar  schools,  29  male  and  29  female  primary  schools,  5  Euglitth  and  Ger- 
man schools,  1  manual  training  school,  14  colored  day  schools,  4  evening  schools  for 

>to**elesasassflI7l[ 
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white  and  4  for  colored  pupil  8.  The  total  enrolment  in  these  was  52, 548,  of  whom  34,024 
were  in  average  daily  attendance 

The  fall  course  in  tbe  city  college,  which  includes  the  high  school  for  hoys,  is  5 
years,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  admits  the  gradu- 
ates without  furtner  examination.  At  the  last  commencement,  in  18JS4, 14  were  gradu- 
ated.   There  is  also  a  1-year  commercial  course,  from  which  56  graduated. 

In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  course  is  4  years ;  the  studies  include  modern  languages 
and  other  branches  taught  in  seminaries  of  the  higher  grade  for  girls. 

In  addition  to  the  diplomas,  the  7  highest  graduates  of  the  college  and  15  highest 
of  the  female  high  schools  receive  prizes  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 

Of  the  67  school  buildings  reported,  5  were  rented ;  the  62  owned  by  the  city  were 
valued  at  $1,195,811.  One  was  built  during  the  year  and  others  were  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increase  of  population,  and  yet  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  were 
overcrowded.  Baltimore  builds  its  school-houses  but  two  stories  high,  as  better  for 
health  and  easier  of  egress  in  case  of  panic. 

In  the  4  evening  schools  for  whites  there  were  20  teachers  and  691  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  534,  63.4  per  cent.,  while  in  the  4  for  colored  there  were  17 
teachers  and  987  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  481,  55.4  per  cent.  In  the  14 
schools  for  colored,  including  the  high  school,  there  were  enrolled  4,910,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  3,990,  83.6  per  cent,  under  107  teachers. 

A  manual  training  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  March, 
1884.  Undertaken  as  an  experiment,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, proving  that  it  is  practicable  to  unite  mental  and  manual  instruction  with  pos- 
itive benefit  to  both.  In  object  and  course  of  study  the  school  is  similar  to  the 
one  in  connection  with  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  course  re- 
quires 3  years  and  differs  from  that  of  the  city  college  in  omitting  from  required 
studies  foreign  and  ancient  languages  and  in  giving  prominence  to  mechanical  draw- 
ing, scientific  instruction,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  in  carpentry,  wood  turning, 
pattern  making,  iron  chipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  all  al- 
ternating with  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  One  hour  a  day  is  spent 
in  drawing,  2  hours  in  shop  work,  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  in  stud  v  and  reci- 
tation. Before  graduating  each  pupil  is  required  to  construct  a  machine  irom  draw- 
ings and  patterns  made  by  himself.  The  first  session  opened  with  50  students  and 
closed  with  150. 

The  appropriation  for  the  city  schools  being  only  $670,000,  or  $15,000  below  the  es- 
timate for  the  year,  the  result  showed,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy,  a 
deficiency  of  $7,237,  which  was  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Edwards,  assistant  superintendent  of  city  schools,  died  October,  1884, 
causing  profound  and  sincere  regret  in  the  community,  and  many  marks  of  esteem 
were  shown  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

There  are  10  Kindergarten  in  Baltimore  and  1  at  Embla,  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  public  school  system.    Their  adoption  is  recommended. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS*  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  present  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion from  the  examiners  of  the  counties  in  which  they  propose  to  teach  or  from  the 
State  board  of  education  or  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School.  If,  at  the  end 
of  6  months,  the  examiner  is  satisfied  of  the  teacher's  fitness  to  govern  and  impart  in- 
struction, he  may  issue  a  certificate  for  3  years.  Certificates  of  the  first  class  may  be 
renewed, with  or  without  examination;  but  teachers  with  second  class  certificates 
must  be  reexamined  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Graduates  of  State  normal  schools  and 
holders  of  first  class  certificates  or  college  diplomas  who  have  had  7  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  (5  of  them  in  the  State)  may  apply  to  the  board  of  education  for  a 
certificate,  which  is  goodtfor  life,  unless  annulled  on  account  of  improper  conduct. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  for  training  teachers  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education  and  the  mode  of  governing  schools,  has  a  normal  course  covering 
3  years  of  9  months  eaoh.  A  model  school  is  connected  with  the  normal,  all  grades, 
from  primary  to  high,  being  represented.  Vocal  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics  are 
taught.  The  school  is  free  to  200  State  students.  There  were  233  young  women  and 
20  young  men,  under  12  instructors,  in  1882-'83;  graduates,  42.  In  l883->84  there 
were  22  men  and  245  women  students  under  the  same  number  of  instructors  as  in  the 
preceding  year;  graduates,  42.  _  State  appropriation!  $10,500. 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Baltimore  Xormal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachers  offers  a  course  of  4 
years  of  41  weeks,  including  in  the  course  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  map  draw- 
ing. Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  of  1,200  volumes.  For  1883-'g4  there 
were  iU)  pupils,  35  of  them  in  normal  classes,  all  under  5  instructors.  Graduates  re- 
ceive certificates  of  qualification,  which  do  not,  however,  legally  authorize  them  to 
teach  without  further  examination,  although  they  are  allowed  to  do  so.  A  model 
whool  is  attached  to  the  institution.    Graduates  for  the  year,  3.    State  appropriation. 

mm. 

The  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist),  has  a  normal  department 
(length  of  term  undefined),  in  which  the  required  studies  are  algebra  or  plane  geome- 
try, natural  science,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  vocal  music,  geography  and 
Aistory  of  Maryland,  universal  history,  etymology,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  English  language,  with  a  suitable  review  of  preparatory  studies.  Number  of 
normal  students  in  the  institution  in  1882-'83,  7. 

Tbe  There*iannm,  Govanstown  (Roman  Catholic),  a  training  school  for  female  teach- 
ers, reports  for  1S83~'84  a  4-year  course,  with  an  attendance  of  20  pupils,  under  5 
instructors. 

TEACHER^'  INSTITUTES. 

The  teachers'  institutes  of  the  years  1883  and  1884  were  all  well  attended.  They 
nrere  held  in  1882-'83  in,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Dorchester, 
Harford,  Kent,  Montgomery,  and  Talbot.  Baltimore  County,  Cecil,  and  Howard  have 
rounty  teachers'  associations,  which  meet  quarterly  and  keep  alive  the  professional 
spirit  of  the  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  schools  or  high  school  departments  are  reported  as  existing  in  several  counties 
nf  the  State,  no  definite  number  being  given  for  1884.  All  the  counties  report  pupils 
in  book-keeping,  algebra,  philosophy1,  and  physiology,  all  but  2,  in  geometry,  while 
only  5  had  pupils  in  drawing.  In  15  counties  Latin  was  studied  by  497  students ;  in 
2,  Greek  by  30 ;  in  1,  French  by  63 ;  in  1,  German  by  63 ;  in  1,  music  by  175. 

The  State  board  in  a  revised  edition  of  its  by-laws,  published  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  school  year,  states  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  high  school,  the  law  failing 
to  define  it  or  to  prescribe  a  course  for  it.  The  schedule  of  primary  instruction 
being  divided  into  6  grades,  the  new  by-laws  provide  that  the  high  school  course 
shall  begin  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  may  include  all  studies  re- 
quired for  admission  into  the  freshman  class  at  college.    No  school  may  be  classed  as 

a  high  school  unless  it  contains  at  least  3  grades  higher  than  the  sixth. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

State  aid,  amounting  to  $35,429,  was  given  during  the  year  to  16  academies  and 
other  schools,  including  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  is  noted 
under  Special  Instruction,  further  on.  In  these  schools  there  were  44  teachers  and  950 
students,  of  whom  16  studied  Greek,  149  Latin,  49  French,  27  German,  160  algebra, 
$  geometry,  23  trigonometry,  90  natural  philosophy,  besides  students  in  ohemistry. 
physiology,  botany,  geology,  logic,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  drawing,  and  vocal 

ud  instrumental  music. 
Fot  statistics  of  these  and  other  secondary  schools  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and 

VII  of  the  appendix:  for  summaries  of  same,  corresponding  tables  in  report  of  the 

Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MSN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Mnt  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  with  high  standards,  has  no  courses  of  definite 
rcQgth,  graduation  and  degrees  depending  on  acquirements.  It  offers  two  distinct 
departments,  collegiate  and  university,  and  had  204  students  enrolled  in  1882->83,  of 
*hom  106  were  residents  of  Maryland,  91  being  from  28  other  States  and  7  from  for- 
ttga  countries.  There  were  125  graduate  students,  coming  from  67  colleges  and 
universities;  also,  49  undergraduates,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  and  30  special 
students.  Ten  were  graduated  from  the  collegiate  department  and  received  the  de- 
P<*  of  a.  b.,  making  a  total  of  56  in  5  years,  while  6  received  the  second  degree  of 
PH-  d.,  making  39  in  all. 

hl883~'b4  the  academic  staff  numbered  49;  matriculates,  53;  special  students,  37; 
PMoate  students.  159:  total  students  for  the  year,  249.  This  year  23  received  the 
**£*  of  a.  B.  and  15  that  of  ph.  d. 

Jtauig  1882->83  college  education  in  its  relation  to  university  work  occupied  thfi 
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attention  of  a  "board  of  college  Instructors,"  consisting  of  the  president  and  8 
others,  who,  after  ^0  meetings,  arranged  7  courses  of  study,  each  adapted  to  a  certain 
class  of  minds,  combining  mathematics  and  physical  science  with  literature,  philos- 
ophy, and  hiutory.  All  these  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  which  can  be  gained 
In  3  years  after  the  matriculation  examination  and  is  considered  as  difficult  as  the 
examination  usually  required  for  admission  to  a  sophomore  class.  Good  students 
may  remain  one  year  after  completing  this  matriculation,  thus  making  the  curriculum 
time  of  this  college  course  equal  to  that  in  other  colleges.  In  determining  his  course, 
the  student  has  the  counsel  of  a  member  of  the  board,  and,  when  he  has  onoe  selected 
it,  he  may  not  change  it  for  another.  '*  Experience,"  **ys  the  president,  "  has 
shown  that  we  were  wise  in  including  a  college  department  in  the  university  organi- 
zation. The  endeavor  has  been  to  work  out  a  plan  of  study  adapted  to  the  youth 
from  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  the  one  nana  and  then  from  the  private  school* 
on  the  other.    The  result  has  been  the  enrolment  as  matriculated  students  of  a  com- 

Sany  of  excellent  scholars,  whose  steady  intellectual  growth  it  is  a  delight  to  watch, 
early  three  times  as  many  students  and  twice  as  many  resident  teachers  were  en- 
rolled in  1882-83  as  in  the  first  year,  1876,  and  there  was  an  increase  on  this  in 
1883-,84.M  All  the  ch ief  departments  of  investigation  and  instruction  hitherto  estab- 
lished were  maintained  during  1882-'83,  with  some  additions.  In  biology,  27  special 
lectures,  besides  the  usual  courses,  were  given. 

In  the  .Latin  seminary  additional  courses  were  conducted  during  the  year.  Prof 
Paul  Haupt,  of  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  was  added  to  the  staff  of  instructors; 
his  department  will  include  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopio,  and  Assyrian  languages. 
A  gymnasium  has  been  erected  during  the  year.  The  libraries,  also,  received  impor- 
tant accessions,  making  a  total  of  18,700  bonnd  volumes  in  September,  1883.  Eight- 
een honorary  Hopkins  scholarships,  with  an  annual  value  or  $250  each,  have  been 
instituted,  to  reward  conspicuous  merit  among  the  undergraduates  who  regularly 
matriculate. 

The  report  of  1884  presents  but  few  changes  during  the  year.  As  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  approached  completion  much  thought  was  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  a  faculty  of  medicine.  The  first  professorship  established  in  It  was  one  of  pathology, 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  New  York,  was  selected  to  fill  it.  8ince  the  completion 
of  the  gymnasium  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ▲.  B.  are  required  to  take  the  coarse 
in  physical  training.  Sir  William  Thomson,  professor  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
gave,  in  October,  1884,  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  to  the  mathematical  physicists 
in  the  university,  on  molecular  dynamics,  treating  particularly  of  the  wave  theory  of 
light.    Professor  Thomson  also  gave  a  pnblio  lecture  on  the  rigidity  of  the  earth. 

In  concluding  his  report  for  1883  the  president  expresses  a  great  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing back  seven  years  without  recalling  one  instance  of  disorder  among  the  students 
or  a  single  breach  In  the  harmony  prevailing  between  the  trustees  and  academic  staff 
and  the  workers  in  the  different  branches  of  study ;  and  he  closes  that  of  1884  by  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  the  foundations  axe  firmly  laid  and  the  superstructure  is 
rising  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  best. 

Tbe  Baltimore  City  College,  already  noted  under  Secondary  Instruction,  besides  pre- 
paratory high  school  studies  of  3  years,  has  2  years  that  are  eollegiate  in  character, 
Which  prepare  for  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

For  l883-'84,  9  other  colleges  report,  &  of  which  receive  annually  State  aid,  vis, 
St.  John's,  Western  Maryland,  Baltimore  Female,  Washington,  and  Frederick  Col- 
leges. They  report  to  the  State  authorities  269  male  and  103  female  students,  29 
teachers  (one  college  not  reporting  this  item),  fend  $22,190  received  from  the  State.  In 
return  96  free  scholarships  were  given.  These  are  for  students  selected  by  county 
boards  after  competitive  examination,  the  holders  being  pledged  to  complete  the  full 
course  of  4  years  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at  least  2  years  after 
graduation. 

The  remaining  colleges  are  Loyola,  Rock  Hill,  St.  Charles,  New  Windsor,  and- 
Mt.  St.  Mary's,  of  comparatively  low  standard.  All  10,  except  possibly  Rock  HilL 
and  Frederick  Colleges,  have  preparatory  courses  of  from  1  to  4  years;  in  these* 
colleges  the  length  of  the  preparatory  course  is  not  defined ;  all  but  Frederick  show- 
classical  courses  of  3  or  4  years ;  3  have  scientific  courses,  so  called,  of  3  or  4  years  3 
St.  John's  shows  a  graduate  course  of  2  years,  the  undergraduate  course  being  par- 
tially elective,  with  modern  languages ;  Loyola  and  Rook  Hill,  commercial  courses, 
of  4  and  2  years,  respectively ;  Washington  also  offers  a  special  or  partial  course  to 
students  not  candidates  for  a  degree ;  St.  Mary's,  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  commercial 
course ;  New  Windsor,  normal  and  commercial  courses,  with  instruction  in  musie-j 
painting,  and  modern  languages. 

institutions  fob  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women. 

The  6  institutions  of  this  character  reporting  in  lSKMM  are  Baltimore  Academy  o*J 
the  Visitation,  Baltimore  Female  College  and  Burkitteville,  Cambridge,  Fredericks 
And  Latherville  Female  Seminaries.   The  Misses  Norris's  School,  though  not  reporttntfj 
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remain*  oq  the  list,  as  it  is  known  to  be  still  in  existence.  These  institutions  show 
the  collegiate  courses  common  to  schools  of  this  class,  embracing  also  courses  in  mod- 
ern languages,  musio,  and  art,  Frederick  in  addition  offering  a  graduate  course  in 
belies- lettres.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  t  he  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  same, 
a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Special  facilities  for  scientific  study  continue  to  be  offered  by  the  Maryland  Agri- 
enlhiral  and  M<*chanieal  College,  the  United  States  Natal  Academy,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

£/.  John* 9  College  announced  in  a  circular  of  July,  1883,  the  organization  of  a  tech- 
nical department,  including  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  with  analytical  chem- 
istry. Students  are  admitted  who  have  mastered  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
Courses  in  general  science,  as  before  noted,  are  presented  by  Baltimore  City  and  Rook 
Hill  Colleges. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  1882->83  had  55  students. 
Though  without  State  aid,  the  college  received  an  income  of  #7,000  from  United  8tates 
land  scrip  fund  and  $1,500  from  tuition  fees.  The  course  of  instruction,  extending 
over  4  years,  em  braces,  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  oivil  engineering  and 
physics,  English  literature,  mental  and  moral  science aud  history,  mathematics,  chem- 
ufcry,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Instruction  in  the  department  of  agricult- 
ure includes  both  theory  and  practice  and  is  intended  to  embrace  the  widest  field 
of  knowledge  and  to  impart  the  most  thorough  course  of  instruction  possible.  The 
practical  department  comprises  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratories.  For  farm 
work  the  students  are  divided  daily  into  garden,  field,  yard,  and  ground  Retail,  nuder 
eompeteut  supervision.  Suitable  compensation  is  paid  to  students  on  special  volun- 
tary detail  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacations.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  charter 
of  the  college  for  technical  education,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  inn  irution  to 
derelon  to  the  extent  of  it*  ability.  Military  Instruction  nnder  a  United  States  officer 
U required  and  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  for  health  and  discipline.  The  farm  oon- 
tsina  286  acres :  the  building  and  apparatus  are  valued  at  $100,000. 

In  the  United  State*  NaraT Academy,  the  course  of  study  covers  4  years  in  academy 
and  2  at  sea,  and  includes,  besides  English  studies,  history,  law,  and  modern  lan- 
guages, higher  mathematics,  seamanship,  ship  building,  ordnance  and  armor,  marine 
and  steam  engineering,  navigation,  naval  architecture,  tactics,  gunnery,  chemistry 
ind  electricity,  astronomy,  surveying,  applied  mechanics,  and  free  hand  and  me- 
cosnteal  drawing. 

an  act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  1882,  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  more  appoint- 
ments of  cadet  midshipmen  or  cadet  engineers  at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  that  in  lien 
thereof  "naval  cadets"  shall  be  appointed  from  each  congressional  district  and  from 
the  country  at  large.  From  those  who  successfully  complete  the  6-year  course 
appointments  are  hereafter  to  ba  made  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  line  and  engineer 
corps  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but  only  in  sufficient  number  to  till  va- 
cancies therein,  provided,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  graduates  be  not  reduced 
below  10  in  each  year. 

Johns  Hopkine  Unirereity  continued  In  1883-'84,  as  in  preceding  years,  to  furnish  op- 
portnnities  for  advanced  scientific  study  in  its  graduate  departments,  while  in  the 
undergraduate  department  the  more  elementary  scientific  studies  were  pursued  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  laboratories  before  mentioned.  Of  the  249  students,  37  were  en- 
gaged in  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  66  in  physics,  51  in  chemistry,  and  47 
IB  biology. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  year  has  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  full  report 
toe.  The  original  laboratory  for  ohemtstry  has  been  enlarged  to  three  full  stones 
and  a  basement.  A  new  building  for  the  biological  laboratory  has  been  erected, 
affording  ample  facilities  for  study  and  adding  much  to  the  facilities  for  imparting 
scientific  knowledge.  Classes  have  been  taught  in  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, including  among  other  things  algebra  in  multiple  quantity,  non-Euclidian 
geometry,  mathematical  astronomy,  spherical  harmonics,  differential  equations,  solid 
analytical  geometry,  the  calculus,  and  probabilities;  in  physios,  including  heat  con- 
duction, physical  optics,  mechanics,  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  and  electricity, 
*ith  weekly  exercises  in  the  laboratories;  and  in  biology,  including  animal  and  vege- 
table physiology  and  morphology. 

The  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory  presents  the  results  of  a  series  of  original 
upenmenU  in  this  department  of  science. 

Work  In  archaeology  received  mncb  attention  during  the  year,  resulting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  an  archaeological  society  in  the  university  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
atndy. 

For  etaHstios  of  schools  of  science  reporting,  see  Table  Xoi  appendix;  foe  aoj&maxy 
•fat**,  Use  report  of  Uae  Qammimkmer  pnemding 
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PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — The  theological  schools  in  the  State  reporting  in  ISSB-'SS  a: 
1883-T84  remain  tho  same  as  heretofore.  These  are  the  Centenary  Biblical  Inst 
Baltimore  (Methodist);  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg,  of  Mt.  St.  Clen 
College,  II cheater,  and  of  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  all  4  Roman  Catholic 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster  (Methodist  Protestant).  Tl 
report  courses  of  study,  respectively,  of  5,  4,  G,  and  7  years,  but  the  portion  wh 
strictly  professional  does  not  appear.  The  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  o] 
in  1882,  held  its  first  commencement  May  4,  1884.  It  reports  a  theological  con 
3  years,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may  require;  it  had  5  ini 
tors  and  20  students  during  1883-'84,  and  1  graduate. 

The  Centenary  Institute,  first  mentioned,  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers 
up  to  the  close  of  1883-'84,  a  preparatory  course  of  3  grades,  which  was  to  be  abol 
from  September,  1884;  a  good  normal  course;  and  a  theological  course  of  3  yes 
39  weeks  each.    Of  the  151  students  reported  for  1883-'64,  15  were  theological. 

For  statistics  of  tho  above  schools,  seo  Table  XI  of  the  appendix ;  for  summai 
the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal. — The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Maryland  offered  in  1883-'84  a  c 
of  study  extended  from  its  previous  one  of  2  years  of  32  weeks  each  to  3  yean 
weeks  each. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  theology  and  law,  see  Tables  XI  and  XII  of  the  appe 

Medical. — Five  "  regular "  schools  of  medicine  reported  for  the  2  yean  i 
review,  all  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  viz,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Univers 
Maryland,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Baltimore  Medical  Co 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Johns  Ho 
University.  .         ( 

The  first  two  recommend,  but  do  not  require,  a  3-year  graded  course,  and  ma 
requirements  for  admission,  while  the  Baltimore  Medical  College  and  the  Woi 
Medical  College  require  either  a  diploma  from  some  institution  of  learning  or  evi 
of  a  good  English  education.  For  graduation  all,  except  the  Johns  Hopkins  dc 
ment,  require  attendance  on  two  fu  11  courses  of  lectures.  In  the  school  of  the  Univ< 
of  Maryland  these  include  22  weeks  each;  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surg 
20  weeks  each ;  in  Baltimore  Medical  College,  30  weeks  each ;  and  in  the  Woman* 
lego,  28  weeks. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  offers  a  preliminary  course  of  training  for  those 
intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  the  principal  elements  of  the  course  ' 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English,  with  o 
tunities  for  the  study  of  psychology,  logic,  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowl 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  scholar. 

Dentistry  is  taught  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  a  full  con: 
2  years  of  20  weeks  each.  Chartered  in  1839  and  opened  in  1840,  it  claims  to  b 
oldest  and  for  many  years  the  only  dental  college  in  the  world.  Up  to  its  comm 
ment  in  1884, 2,087  had  attended  its  annual  sessions  and  1,210  had  been  graduate 

The  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  gives  instm 
in  a  2-year  course  of  23  weeks  each  under  16  resident  and  10  non-resident  instru< 
with  86  students,  46  of  whom  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

Pharmacy  was  taught  in  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  by  a  faculty  o< 
structors  in  a  2-year  graded  course  of  20  weeks  each.  During  the  year  1883-'84  i 
added  a  laboratory  department  with  capacity  for  75  students  at  a  time.  The  d 
of  graduate  of  pharmacy  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  full  course.  Rec 
ments  for  graduation  are  21  years  of  age,  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  to  the  ap 
cary  business,  attendance  upon  2  full  courses  of  lectures  and  1  course  in  analj 
chemistry,  and  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  15  pages. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  see  Table  XIII  < 
appendix;  and  for  a  summary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preoedii 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE   BUND. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Frederick  City,  undertakes  the  e 
tion  and  industrial  training  of  all  white  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  of  school  age 
21)  and  free  from  disqualifying  physical  or  mental  infirmities.  The  studies  pu 
are  the  common  English  branches,  with  drawing  and  the  industries  of  cabinet  and 
making  and  printing  for  the  boys ;  for  the  girls,  sewing  and  general  housework. 
ticulation  is  taught  to  such  as  may  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  For  1881-*82  and  18* 
there  were  66  boys  and  55  girls  in  the  institution.  Of  this  number  120  were  firoi 
State  and  1  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Maryland  Institution  for  ike  Instruction  of  ike  Blind\  Baltimore,  is  for  i 
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youth  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18.  It  gives  instruction  in  a  common  English 
coone  and  music,  with  broom  and  mattress  making,  piano  tuning,  sewing,  and  knit- 
tug.  The  whole  number  attending  for  1883-'84  was  81,  of  whom  10  completed  the 
whole  or  partial  course  and  9  left  for  various  causes,  leaving  62  at  the  end  of  the 
jear. 

The  Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes,  Baltimore,  is  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  such  children  as  come  under  its  care  and  is  not  in  any  sense  an  asylum. 
The  studies  pursued  are  such  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  colored  youth, 
with  the  addition  of  various  trades  like  broom  making,  chair  caning,  sewing,  and 
others  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  There  were  34  pupils  in  the  institution 
in  10S2-'S3,  of  which  number  20  wore  blind  and  14  deaf-mutes,  being  an  increase  of  6 
over  the  previous  year.    Five  were  from  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  2  from  West  Virginia. 

M'DONOGH  INSTITUTE, 

This  school  has  for  its  object  the  education  and  the  moral  and  physical  training  of 
poor  boys  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Common  and  higher  English  studies  are  pur- 
sued, with  drawing  and  German.  Attention  is  given  to  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  also,  to  military  drill  and  discipline.  The  age  for  admission  is  10  to  16.  To 
encourage  a  desire  to  excel  and  to  give  further  advantage  to  the  worthy,  the  board 
his  established  scholarships  to  be  conferred  on  boys  who,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  have 
best  improved  their  school  opportunities,  which  scholarships  entitle  the  holders  to 
the  privileges  of  the  school  for  an  additional  year. 

Vacation  is  spent  by  the  boys  in  gardening  and  farming.  During  the  session  of 
school,  which  covers  10  months  in  the  year,  they  do  but  little  of  such  work,  as  that 
would  interfere  with  school  duties.  Work  in  the  garden,  however,  is  often  substi- 
tuted for  play  as  a  penalty  for  small  offences. 

There  were  49  boys  in  the  institution,  under  6  instructors,  including  the  principal 
and  matron,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1882~;83b 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

8t.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  with  2  houses  of  refuge,  one  for  white  boys 
and  the  other  for  white  girls,  Baltimore,  and  the  House  of  Reformation  and  Instruc- 
tion, for  colored  children,  Cheltenham,  all  attend  to  the  moral,  educational,  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  their  inmates.  St.  Mary's  had  for  18b3-'84  an  enrolment  of  422. 
The  industries  taught  are  printing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  blaoksmithing, 
pirating,  basket  making,  iron  monlding,  baking,  farming,  and  gardening. 

For  statistics  of  these  and  any  other  such  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  XXI  of 
the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATS  ASSOCIATION. 

No  information  of  any  meeting  of  this  character  has  been  received  for  the  years 
under  review. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.  ALMIRA  LINCOLN  PHELPS. 

Almira  Hart,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lvdia  Hart  (the  former  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  early  puritan  colonist  Hart,  after  whom  the  city  of  Hartford  was  named),  was 
horn  July  15, 1793,  at  Berlin,  Conn.  She  was  a  younger  sister  of  Mre.  Emma  Willard, 
widely  known  as  a  writer  and  teacher  and  founder  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Almira 
received  a  good  education,  in  which  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  her  sister,  and  at  the 
*ge  of  sixteen  years  began  to  teach,  her  first  charge  being  a  district  school  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home.  After  a  few  years  she  removed  to  Sandy  Hill,  where  she  intro- 
duced improved  methods  of  instruction,  the  most  valuable  being  one  in  geography, 
originated  by  her  sister.  In  1817  she  married  Simon  Lincoln,  publisher  and  editor  of 
The  Connecticut  Mirror,  who  died  six  years  after,  leaving  his  widow  with  two  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Lincoln  then  recommenced  teaching  with  her  sister  in  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary,  remaining  there  eight  years.  Her  studies  comprised  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially  botany,  on  which  she  published 
two  works  which  had  a  large  circulation.  She  contributed  to  Woodbridge  and  Will- 
i's Geography,  translated  Vauquelin's  Dictionarv  of  Chemistry  (which  translation 
was  published  in  1829),  and  published  The  Female  Student  in  1833.  In  1833  she  com- 
ntficed  teaching  at  west  Chester,  Penn.  The  next  important  step  of  her  life  was  her 
gjttriage  with  John  Phelps,  a  lawyer  of  Vermont.  In  1841  Mrs.  Phelps  removed  to 
EUioott  City,  Md.,  where  she  was  principal  of  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute,  then 
Barter  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Although  a  devoted  member 
°f  this  church,  Mrs.  Phelps  used  her  powerful  influence  to  make  the  institution  non- 
fcctarian,  and  succeeded.    Her  second  husband  died  in  1649,  leaving  a  son  and  s» 
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daughter.  Mrs.  Phelps'*  eldest  daughter  also  died  during  that  year,  and  the  bereai 
mother  soon  after  retired  from  the  profession  she  had  successfully  followed  for  m< 
than  forty  years.  She  continued,  however,  to  write  on  educational  and  other  them 
publishing  various  books,  among  them  Hours  With  My  Pupils,  besides  many  c< 
tributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  her  publications  on  the  subjects  of  geoloj 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy  being  too  numerous  to  mention.  Her  health 
mained  good  up  to  a  short  period  before  ner  death,  which  occurred  at  Baltimore,  Ji 
16,  1884,  on  her  ninety-first  birthday. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hob.  M.  A.  Nkwbll,  8taU  tupcrinttndmU  qfpubUo  inttructUm,  BaUimof*. 
[Seventh  term,  January,  1884,  to  January,  1888.1 
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MASSAC  IIUSE  TTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


1882->83. 

1883^84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

\ 

FOFULATIOW  AXD  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  aire  (5-15). ........ 

329,459 
335,873 
270, 531 
242,043 
101. 95 

89.47 

73.47 

11,112 
5,613 

19,423 

907 

32,479 

6,246 

179 

111 

226 

16 

446 

1,038 

8,197 

9,235 

623 

450 

21 

|5, 613, 186 

2,711,2(53 

68,733 

22,062,235 

103  33 

41  90 

336, 195 
342, 012 
277,241 
248,168 
101. 73 

89.51 

73.82 

13,251 
6,975 

20,012 
963 

• 

34,438 

6,358 

180 

125 

228 

15 

470 

1,058 
8, 340 
9, 39o 
634 
.   501 
16 

$6,502,359 

2, 710, 209 

68,642 

• 

6,736 
6,140 
6,710 
6,125 

Popiliof  «11  ages  In  public  schools... 
Average  membership  for  the  year  .... 

Per  of  ok  of  enrolment  to  children  of 

.22 

•choolage. 
Pfer  sent,  of  avenge  attendance  to 

irerage  membership. 
ht  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

children  of  school  age. 

image     attendance     in    evening 
naoola. 
Enrolment  in  high  school* ........... 

.04 
.35 

2,139 
1,362 

589 

• 

PipQs  in  State   charitable  and  re- 
formatory schools.a 

Pupils    in  academies   and    private 
nhools. 

SCHOOL*. 
Nosiber  of  evening  schools. ...... .... 

4 

1,959 

112 
1 

14 
2 

BUU  oharitable   and    reformatory 
•ehoolaa 

TEACHXR8. 

Women  teaching  in  publlo  schools.. .. 
Whole  nnmber  teaching 

1 

24 

20 

143 

163 

11 

61 

.  •  ••«*  •••• 

Teachers  in  evening  schools 

Teachers  in  oharitable  and  reforma- 

6 

tory  schools,  a 

FINANCIAL  STATUOHT. 

Expenditure  for  pnblio  schools ....... 

Permanent  State  school  fund: ........ 

1689,173 

11,054 

Income  from  this  fund  for  schools 

91 

Vilawioo  of  State  school  property  b. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching. 

108  02 
44  18 

4  69 

228 

•Betag  ahrays  presented  a\  year  later  than  the  etatistloi  of  common  sehools,  the  figures  respecting 
fe»)  imitation*  are  for  1881-f82  and  1882-'83. 
Hkiuro  of  1881-'82. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  State  board  of  education, 
«x  &•  (wo  years  above  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  record  for  the  school  years  1882-'83  and  1883-'84  shows  large  advance  at  almost 
all  points,  the  statistics  of  school  youth,  enrolment,  average  membership  and  average 
attendance,  schools,  teachers,  and  teachers'  pay  for  1682-83  all  indicating  progress, 
and  evening  schools  alone  showing  a  very  slight  decline  in  enrolment.  In  1883-'84 
this  slight  fall  waB  much  more  than  compensated  by  an  increase  of  2,139,  enrolment 
and  attendance  in  all  the  schools  increased  considerably,  and  the  figures,  with  slight 
exceptions,  are  on  the  gaining  side. 

Wliilo  the  State  is  thus  advancing  as  compared  with  itself,  as  is. shown  by  two  im- 
portant tables  in  the  report  for  1882P63,  it  leads  all  other  States  in  some  of  the  most 
important  evidences  of  a  good  school  system.  First,  as  respects  native  white  illit- 
eracy :  the  proportion  of  native  whites  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  unable  to  write, 
according  to  the  last  United  States  census  return,  published  in  1883,  was  only  seven- 
tenths  ot  1  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  Connecticut  it  was  1  per  cent. ;  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Nevada,  1.1 ;  in  New  York,  2.2 }  and  so  on  in  a  steadily  advanc- 
ing ratio  to  North  Carolina,  in  which  it  was  31.7 ;  while  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
it  reached  the  alarming  figure  of  64.2.  Next,  as  respects  colored  persons  10  years  of 
age  and  upwards  unable  to  write :  by  the  same  census  Massachusetts  leads  all  the 
States,  the  per  cent,  of  such  illiteracy*  being  only  15.1,  while  in  other  Northern  States 
it  ranges  from  15.8  to  53.9,  and  in  the  Southern  States  from  55  in  West  Virginia  to 
81.6  in  Georgia.  Finally,  Massachusetts  occupies  a  leading  position  in  respect  to  the 
attendance  of  youth  of  school  age  in  the  public  schools,  but,  as  this  age  varies  widely 
in  different  cases,  the  figures  do  not  readily  admit  of  fair  comparison.  In  the  fulnesa 
of  its  school  courses,  the  large  number  of  its  towns  and  cities  with  high  grade  schools, 
and  in  the  completeness  of  the  education  given  throughout  the  grades,  a  success  is 
attained  which  comparatively  few  other  States  emulate,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  no 
other  has  yet  reached. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  board  of  education  of  8  members,  with  annual  change  of  one,  la  presided 
over  by  the  governor  (who  appoints  the  members),  and  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in 
his  absence.  This  board  has  general  charge  of  State  school  interests,  with  special 
inspection  of  the  State  normal  schools.  It  prescribes  the  form  of  registers  to  be  kept 
in  public  schools  and  the  forms  of  the  retnrns  to  be  made  by  school  committees.  All 
educational  institutions  aided  by  the  State  must  report  to  it. 

In  its  supervision  of  State  schools  it  is  aided  by  a  secretary  and  assistant  secretary, 
chosen  by  it,  and  by  3  agents,  who  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  inspect 
schools,  hold  institutes,  and  stimulate  school  officers  and  teachers  to  higher  standards 
and  better  school  work. 

Cities  and  towns  (answering  to  townships  elsewhere)  have  each  an  elective  school 
committee  of  3  members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  with  a  possible  annual  change  of  one- 
third.  These  committees  must  maintain  for  at  least  6  months  each  year,  under  com- 
petent and  reputable  teachers,  enough  schools  for  instructing  in  the  common  English 
branches  all  the  children  that  may  legally  attend  them.  They  may  add  also  algebra, 
.vocal  music,  sewing,  physiology,  hygiene,  agriculture,  and,  since  1884,  elementary 
instruction  in  the  use  of  hand  tools.  Towns  with  500  families  must  maintain  a  high 
school,1  with  the  usual  studies  of  such  schools,  including  Latin.  Towns  with  4,000 
inhabitants  must  provide  teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  Greek,  French,  astronomy, 
geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  soience,  and  political  economy. 

The  minor  school  districts,  always  a  hindrance  to  great  educational  success,  having 
been  abolished  in  1883,  towns  now  form  the  units  of  the  State  school  system. 

Providing  thus  for  the  education  of  its  children,  the  State  requires  that  all  of  school 
age  (5-15)  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  it  provides  or  of  such  other  as 
parents  and  guardians  may  prefer.  It  accordingly  forbids  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment. It  allows  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  be  so  employed,  except  during  tbo 
vacations  of  the  public  schools,  unless  in  the  year  preceding  he  has  had  at  least  -0 
weeks'  attendance  on  some  school  approved  by  the  school  committee,  or  on  like  evi- 
dence of  regular  attendance,  during  such  employment,  on  a  half  time  day  school, 
similarly  approved.  School  committers  are  required  to  aid  in  carrying  out  these 
arrangements.  Owners,  superintendents,  or  overseers  of  the  establishments  above 
mentioned  who  employ  children  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  parents  or  guardians  con- 
senting to  such  employment  and  thus  hindering  the  education  of  their  children,  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  (20  to  $60. 

FINANCES. 

The  chief  means  for  the  support  of  public  schools  come  from  taxes  voted  by  the 
people  in  the  towns  (and  cities)  at  their  annual  meetings  or  at  a  meeting  called  for 

'"  >        'Adjacent  towns,  with  loas  than  600  inhabitants,  may  form  a  union  high  school. 
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the  purpose.  The  levy  of  such  taxes  is  made  peremptory  by  the  requirement  that  a 
town  refusing  or  neglecting  to  raise  the  money  held  necessary  for  its  schools  shall  t, 
forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  ever  before  voted  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein.  The  sums  thus  raised  by  town  tax  are  supplemented  by  annual  apportion- 
ments from  a  moderate  State  school  fund  to  towns  that  have  complied  with  all  the 
lairs  relating  to  this  apportionment. 

NXW  LEGISLATION. 

A  law  approved  Hay  14, 1883,  requires  every  town  and  city  with  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants  to  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  other  schools  already  legalized,  evening 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  commou  English  branches,  with  drawing,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  good  behavior.  The  school  committees  of  such  towns  may  add 
other  branches  and  must  have  the  same  supervision  of  these  evening  schools  as  <bf 
other  schools.  This  law  modifies  section  7  of  chapter  44  in  the  existing  school  laws 
of  1683. 

Iu  ltiS4  a  law  was  passed  directing  school  committees  to  purchase  text  books  and 
other  school  supplies  and  to  loan  them  to  pupils  of  their  public  schools  not  already 
supplied,  free  of  charge,  unless  the  books  should  be  abused.  It  is  believed  that, 
tiler  tiie  first  year,  this  measure  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WITH  OVEK  7,500  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  both  cities  and  towns  the  continued  general  rule  is  that  school  committees  of  3 
members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  are  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  to  have  charge  of  the 
public  schools.  These  committees  may  be  changed  in  one- third  of  their  membership 
each  year.  In  cities  they  generally  have  superintendents  for  their  schools,  the  mayor 
being  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board.  Boston,  besides  a  superintendent,  has  6 
supervisors  for  special  parts  of  the  school  work. 

statistics,  a 

1882-'88. 


Cities  and  towns. 


AUleborough. 
Berwriy ...... 

Boston 

Brockton 

Btookline 

Cambridge... 

Chelsea 

Chteopee 

Clinton 

FallUrer.... 
FKehburg.-.. 
Gloucester.. . 
HaTerfaUl .... 

Holyoke 

Uvreoce.... 

Lowell 

Li 


Marlborough.... 

Medtord..: , 

Mflfoni , 

lhack , 

»nr  Bedford... 
Xewburvport. .- . 

Burton , 

Korth  Adams . . . 
Northampton. . . , 
S*body:. 

*&:;:;:-•: 

fcnerville. 


tangnetd 

fNBtOB... 


Wattham 

Wcatfleld... 

.JjJJMoUi 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


11,111 

8. 460 

862}  830 

13,608 

8,057 

52,669 

21,782 

11,286 

8,029 

48,961 

12,429 

19,329 

18,472 

21, 915 

39,151 

59,475 

88,274 

12,017 

10,127 

7,573 

9,310 

8,479 

26,845 

13,538 

10,995 

10,191 

12,172 

9,028 

13,364 

10,670 

27,563 

24,938 

83,340 

21,213 

11,712 

7,587 

10,670 

10,931 

68,291 


Children  of 
school  age. 


1,939 
1,478 

64,496 
2,564 
1,346 

10, 370 
8,784 
2,084 
1,751 
9,965 
2,508 
4,119 
8,642 
5,017 
6,698 

10,330 
6,482 
2,477 
2,167 
1,392 
1,761 
1,644 
4,083 
2,611 
3,458 
2,678 
2,216 
1,634 
2,732 
2,314 
4,870 
6,102 
6,452 
8,867 
2,349 
1,377 
2,006 
2,300 

12,286 


Enrolment 
in  publio 
schools. 


2,224 
1,460 

62,000 
2,833 
1,574 
9,395 
4,714 
1,475 
1,710 

10, 242 
2,785 
3,945 
8,509 
8,465 
6,204 
9,614 
6,007 
2,240 
2,365 
1,422 
2,154 
1,677 
4,760 
2,092 
3,759 
2,492 
2,407 
1,618 
2,841 
2,302 
3,494 
5,576 
6,054 
4,004 
2,520 
1,669 
2, 216 
2,428 

11,837 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

1,550 

64 

1,146 

35 

47,900 

1,176 

2,130 

64 

1,153 

42 

7,231 

220 

8,168 

71 

845 

40 

1,299 

31 

6,474 

183 

1,077 

60 

8,029 

108 

2,664 

98 

1,750 

63 

4,508 

147 

6,268 

175 

4,757 

110 

1,515 

50 

1,690 

59 

1,152 

34 

1,436 

40 

1,366 

47 

3,784 

115 

1,133 

42 

2,797 

101 

1,678 

59 

1,830 

80 

1,249 

43 

1,943 

78 

1,669 

69 

2,982 

94 

4,005 

101 

4.398 

126 

2,735 

76 

1,851 

62 

1.176 

54 

1,677 

58 

1,940 

54 

8,235 

222 

Expendi- 
ture. 


$40,082 

10, 936 

1,680,246 

34,021 

40,048 

175, 443 
60,097 

2(2,455 
20,228 

130, 746 

.i . 

'""66,902 
62,387 
57,382 
90,461 

197, 010 
94,027 
37,841 
37,933 
28, 517 
21,858 
27, 200 
99,948 
29,207 
93,835 
45,367 
32, 245 
24,  396 
38,  SCO 
41, 522 
73, 052 

101,625 

101, 170 
53,140 
37, 525 
25,695 
41, 517 
36,386 

188,652 


^gftt  the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  before,  the  figures  here  g*ven 
'Wft   Those  from  returns  may  be  found  in  Table  II,  appendix. 


for  both  years  are  from  the  State 
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Statistic — Continued. 

1883-'M. 


Citiea  and  town*. 


Attleborongh . 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton 

«Bto0khne 

UWubridge  ... 

Obelsea 

Cbiropee 

Clinton 

Fall  River.... 
Fitcbbarg .... 
Gloucester.... 
Haverhill .... 

Holyoke 

Lawrenoe .... 

Lowell 

Lynn 

if  alden 

Marlborough . 

Hertford 

Milford 

Natirk 

Net*  Bedford . 
New  bnr>  port. 

New  ton   

North  Adams. 
Northampton . 

Peabody 

Pittafleld 

Qnincy ....... 

Salem , 

Somervllle.... 
Si 


I  •  ••*•  i 


aunt  on 
Waltbam.. 
Westfleld  . 
Weymouth 
"Woburn  .. 
Worcester. 


Population, 
oensns  of 
1680. 


11,  111 

8,450 

MS,  830 

18,608 

8,057 

68.060 

21,782 

11,286 

8,029 

48,961 

12,429 

10, 329 

18,472 

21, 016 

80,161 

60.475 

88,274 

12,017 

10,127 

7,578 

0,310 

8,479 

26,845 

18.588 

10,096 

10. 101 

12, 172 

0,028 

18,364 

10,  570 

27.563 

24,933 

88,340 

21, 218 

11,712 

7,587 

10, 570 

10,031 

58,291 


Children  of 
school  age. 


1,140 
1.505 

06,512 
2,775 
1,490 

10,400 
4,406 
1,060 
1,745 

11,128 
2,620 
4,043 
8,651 
5.234 
6,800 

10,734 
0,726 
2,662 
2,058 
1, 430 
1,750 
1,572 
4,288 
2,681 
8,664 
2, 720 
2,463 
1,705 
2,006 
2,446 
4,013 
5,478 
0,660 
8,600 
2,578 
1,530 
1,078 
2,817 

12,721 


Enrolment 

Average 

In  public 

daily  at* 
tendance. 

schools. 

2,800 

1,545 

1,401 

1,166 

05,000 

48.605 

8,257 

2,870 

1,012 

1,100 

0.001 

7,528 

4,582 

3,247 

1,530 

022 

1,057 

1,351 

10,443 

0,720 

2,841 

2,004 

4,145 

8,283 

8,270 

2,472 

8,76« 

2,030 

0,238 

4,418 

0,000 

0,168 

0,405 

6,018 

2,813 

1,505 

2,218 

1,625 

1,475 

1,184 

1,764 

1,808 

1,771 

1,850 

4,470 

8,700 

1,886 

1,118 

4,002 

2,004 

2,484 

1,734 

2,540 

1,751 

1,007 

1,323 

2,881 

2.067 

2,370 

1,681' 

8,502 

8,028 

5,726 

4,101 

6,070 

4,428 

4,508 

2,644 

2,607 

1,030 

1,546 

1,071 

2, 237 

1,744 

2,528 

1,010 

12,104 

0,082 

Number  of 
teachers. 


63 
36 
1,101 
01 
47 

280 
78 
42 
42 

104 
72 

107 
08 
70 

185 

176 

123 
56 
58 
33 
41 
60 

120 
42 

104 
54 
78 
48 
82 
60 
02 

106 

130 
80 
62 
67 
01 
54 


Exp< 

tni 


1.H 


1! 

i 

4 

I 

I 

V, 

4 


i 

1( 

2i 

1] 

4 

5 

# 

i 

3 

i 

14 

2 
3 
S 

a 
4 

12 
fl 

11 
6 
7 
2 
I 
S 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICTJLABfl. 

Attleborough,  with  52  fewer  school  youth  than  in  1881  -^  showed  in  1882-TB  ai 
xmease  of  142  in  enrolment,  of  219  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  97,165  ii 
penditure  for  schools. 

In  1883->84  there  was  a  large  loss  in  school  youth,  a  slight  one  in  average  att 
ance,  and  one  of  $10,138  in  expenditure,  hot  a  gain  of  76  in  enrolment  and  of 
teachers. 

Beverly  a  little  more  than  held  its  own  from  188l-'82  to  18S2-'83,  and  in  188! 
shows  a  gain  of  27  in  school  youth,  of  31  in  enrolment,  and  of  20  in  average  dailj 
tendance. 

Boston  public  schools,  with  a  fair  increase  at  all  points  in  1882-'$3,  made  in  188! 
an  advance  of  1,086  in  school  population,  of  3,000  in  enrolment,  of  666  in  ave 
daily  attendance,  of  16  in  teachers,  and  of  $227,339  in  expenditure.  The  sob 
taoght  during  the  year  were  1  normal,  10  Latin  and  high,  51  grammar,  450  prim 
and  22  speoial  schools ;  in  all,  534.  Of  the  1,250  teachers  in  these  schools,  1,066 1 
females.  For  the  schools  there  were  159  school-houses,  with  60, 558  sittings,  school  p 
erty  being  valued  at  $7,792,650.  The  schools  were  in  session  the  fall  $06  days  of 
school  year.  The  per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  population  is  99.32,  the  school 
being  5-15. 

The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  ohnroh  schools  was  7,319,  which,  add* 
the  number  in  the  oity  sohools,  makes  6,807  more  in  school  than  the  whole  numb 
school  age,  or  111.39  per  cent.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  enrolmei 
74.72.  The  large  increase  in  expenditure  over  1883  was  in  part  an  additional  appn 
ation  of  $2,500  for  a  manual  training  school  organized  this  year,  and  $60,000  for  the 
chase  of  free  text  books,  required  by  a  recent  law.  Of  the  535  pupils  in  the  Latin  sch 
30  boys  and  13  girls  completed  the  entire  course  and  23  boys  and  3  girls  entered  Har 
College  or  the  Annex  with  honors.  The  experiment  of  a  manuaTtraining  school, 
introduced  in  1883,  has  been  snotossfnl,  200  beys  tomlng  from  the  grammar  sehoc 
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constitute  the  class.    Each  student  had  two  hoars  of  Instruction  weekly  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  regular  school  work.    Attendance  is  not  compulsory.    This  shop  work 
is  regarded  by  the  apprentices  as  a  recreation,  and  the  interest  exhibited  is  marked, 
the  boys  remaining  longer  than  is  required.    The  practical  results  appear  in  the  skill 
displayed  in  applying  to  carpentry  and  cabinet  work  the  rules  of  drawing  and  di- 
mension which  they  nave  learned  at  school.    Evening  schools  continue  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  school  system.    While  tbe  elementary  classes  show  a  tailing 
off  of  87,  the  evening  high  school  increased  306,  there  being  1,642  registered  in  March, 
MM.    The  interest  In  this  school  is  said  to  have  been  great,  and  yet  irregularity  of 
attendance,  caused  largely  by  the  want  of  competent  teachers,  reduced  the  average 
attendance  to  632.    During  1882->83  there  were  9,614  days  of  substitute  teachers1 
service  rendered  in  the  schools. 

By  order  of  the  school  committee,  May,  1883,  the  hoard  of  supervisors  revised  the 
courses  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  aiming  to  simplify  and  re- 
arrange tbe  matter  embraced  in  the  course,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  in  each 
rear  and  in  each  branch  of  study,  to  reduce  the  number  of  topics,  and  to  make  a 
better  distribution  of  time.  A  committee  reported  3,667  truants  and  urged  the  re- 
moval of  the  truant  school  from  Deer  Island  to  some  suitable  location  under  the  care 
of  the  school  committee,  with  an  industrial  department. 

Tbe  school  committee  say  that  the  public  education  of  Boston  is  fast  outstripping 
all  private  schools  in  variety  and  scope;  that  military  exercises  for  boys  and  sewing 
for  girls  are  no  longer  novelties;  that  boys  are  taught  skilled  manual  labor  and  in- 
dustrial drawing,  not  only  in  regular  classes,  but  in  13  special  schools,  from  which 
last  drawings  have  been  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  the  equals  of  which 
could  hardly  have  been  produced  by  the  best  drawing  schools  of  thirty  years  ago, 

Brockton  in  1883-,84  shows  an  advanoe  over  1882->83  of  211  in  school  population,  of 
#4  in  enrolment,  of  240  in  average  attendance,  of  7  in  teachers,  and  of  $14,363  in  ex- 
penditure; of  the  pupils  enrolled,  72.77  per  cent,  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Brookline  shows  gains  over  1882-'83  of  153  in  school  population,  of  38  in  enrol- 
ment, of  43  in  average  attendance,  and  of  $23,976  in  school  expenditure,  this  last  due 
to  the  addition  of  two  rooms  to  one  school  building  and  the  erection  of  a  school,  at  an 
expense  of  $24,500,  raisins  the  value  of  school  property  to  $121,800.  The  usual  even- 
ing school  was  sustained  by  an  appropriation  of  $500,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
30.  A  new  enterprise  was  the  opening  of  an  industrial  vacation  school,  continuing 
8  weeks  and  offering  instruction  in  elementary  carpentry  and  joinery,  with  applica- 
tions. Beginning  July  9,  1883.  it  had  21  regular  pupils  who  made  satisfactory  prog- 
ress, 12  others  that  entered  being  dropped  because  of  irregular  attendance. 

Cambridge,  with  advance  at  almost  all  points  in  1882-^83,  shows  in  1883-^84  an  in- 
crease of  120  in  enumeration,  of  296  in  registered  attendance,  of  292  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  of  $18,662  in  expenditure.  This  is  all  the  information  at  hand,  no  city  report 
having  been  received. 

Chelsea  in  1883-^84  gained  022  In  school  youth  and  79  in  average  attendance,  but 
lost  138  in  enrolment.  An  increase  of  $10,332  in  expenditure  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  furnishing  of  additional  accommodations  for  an  increasing  school  population, 
s  new  building  opened  February,  1884,  not  supplying  even  the  then  present  want. 
Though  there  were  14  school  buildings,  valued  at  $435,000,  3  additional  new  ones  were 
required.  The  city  maintains  77  schools :  1  high,  38  grammar,  36  primary,  and  2  even- 
ing schools,  one  of  the  last  devoted  entirely  to  drawing.  These  evening  schools  en- 
rolled 375.  of  whom  75  were  in  the  drawing  school,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  5,111 
in  all  public  schools. 

G'Mcopee  in  1883-^84  had  10  school  buildings,  with  1,590  sittings,  all  school  property 
being  rated  at  $96,885.  With  115  fewer  school  youth,  there  was  an  increase  of  55  in. 
enrolment,  of  77  in  average  attendance,  and  of  $3,984  for  schools.  These  were  2  high, 
2  irammar,  3  intermediate,  7  primary,  2  ungraded,  and  2  evening  drawing  schools,  one 
ofthese  last  with  41,  the  other  with  39  sessions,  and  the  aggregate  attendance  in  both 
was 497.  There  are  also  2  free  evening  drawing  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  geometrical  and  scale  drawing,  mechanical  or  architectural  designs,  tinting,  shad- 
ing:, Ac    In  2  parochial  schools  there  were  1,065  pupils. 

UlinUm  in  1882~>83,  under  a  new  superintendent,  reorganised  its  schools,  introducing 
music  into  the  primary  classes  under  a  special  teacher.  In  1883->84  a  report  shows  12 
school  buildings  for  the  enrolment  of  1,657,  with  but  slight  changes  since  1882-'83. 
8ebools  are  classed  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary. 

Fall  River,  losing  at  some  points  in  m$2-'83  but  gaining  anew  in  1883-^84.  reports  for 
that  year  38  school  building*,  with  9,363  sittings  for  its  11,128  school  youth.1  Of  this 
number,  May  1, 1883,  1,131  were  found  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,643  at  work 
m  mills,  and  1,425  neither  at  work  nor  at  school,  leaving  6,929  in  school;  yet  93.84 

1  Jill  Hirer  has  long  needed  a  new  high  school  building,  and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1888,  it  grate- 
fatty  accepted  from  Mrs.  Mas*;  B.  Young  an  offer  to  erect  and  furnish,  at  her  own  expense,  an  edifice 
for  that  purpose,  with  spacious  grounds,  in  a  beautiful  location,  and  with  ample  apparatus,  the  whole 
to  be  *  memorial  of  a  deceased  son. 
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per  cent,  of  school  youth  were  enrolled  in  the  city  schools  and  64.4  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolled  were  in  average  attendance.  The  day  schools  are  high,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate, primary,  and  suburban. 

A  uniform  advance  appears  in  these  schools  from  1882-J83  of  1,163  in  school  youth, 
of  201  in  enrolment,  of  252  in  average  attendance,  and  of  $21,917  in  outlay,  the  city 
expending  $29,488  for  a  new  school-house  and  repairs  which  added  350  school  sittings. 
Truancy  was  held  in  check  by  the  vigilance  of  truant  officers  better  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  219  truants,  all  but  9  were  restored.  Fall  River  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  free  text  books  under  the  permissive  law  of  1673,  made  imperative 
on  school  boards  from  August,  1884.  The  average  daily  attendance  since  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  by  the  city  has  gained  49  per  cent. 

The  evening  drawing  school  continued  its  session  of  17  weeks  in  1883-'84,  the  class 
in  free  hand  drawing  meeting  on  2  evenings  a  week,  with  131  enrolled  and  66  iu  aver- 
age attendance ;  while  the  mechanical  and  architectural  classes  met  on  2  other  even- 
ings, with  42  enrolled  and  33  in  average  attendance.  Some  of  the  work  was  superior 
to  that  of  last  year,  while  none  fell  behind.  There  were  600  drawings  to  be  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  school  committee. 

The  city  training  school  in  June,  1883,  graduated  a  class  of  14  young  women,  and 
at  the  next  session  31  entered,  3  by  examination  and  28  by  virtue  of  their  graduation. 

Fxtchhurg  inTL883->84  had  18  school  buildings,  with  3,128  sittings,  valued  at  $184,033. 
There  are  287  more  sittings  than  the  reported  enrolment.  The  schools  (high,  gram- 
mar, intermediate,  secondary,  primary,  and  ungraded)  show  an  increase  of  112  in 
school  youth,  of  56  in  enrolment,  and  of  117  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
2  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Under  a  law  of  1883,  requir- 
ing towns  and  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  maintain  evening  schools,  2 
were  opened  for  common  school  studies,  the  first  of  this  class  since  1880.  An  even- 
ing drawing  school  had  a  session  of  71  evenings,  80  pupils  entering  the  mechanical 
and  60  the  nee  hand  classes.    The  work  done  is  said  to  nave  been  very  satisfactory. 

Gloucester  in  1883-'84  had  22  school-houses,  as  in  1881-'82.  but  in  better  condition 
and  affording  4,152  school  sittings,  111  more  than  its  school  youth,  9  more  than  the 
oity  enrolment,  and  871  more  than  the  average  daily  attendance.  With  a  diminution 
of  76  in  children  of  school  age,  there  was  yet  a  gain  of  200  in  enrolment  and  of  254  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  are  high,  grammar,  primary,  and  mixed.  The 
city  council  had  purchased  a  lot  for  a  long  needed  new  high  school  building.  The 
introduction  of  free  text  books  and  stationery  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  with  an  outlay  of  (5,600.  Music  and  drawing,  under  special  teachers,  are  said 
to  have  been  pursued  with  improved  methods  and  unusual  success.  A  sewing  school 
held  on  Saturdays  from  January  to  June  registered  269  pupils,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  156,  under  31  regular  and  16  occasional  teachers. 

Haverhill  in  1683-'84  expended  for  schools  (22,060  more  than  in  1882->83,  probably 
for  the  erection  of  3  new  brick  school  buildings,  completed  and  occupied  May  1, 1884, 
which  relieved  the  previous  crowded  condition  of  the  primary  schools.  Teachers  re- 
mained the  same  in  number,  but,  with  9  more  school  youth,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
239  in  enrolment  and  of  192  in  average  daily  attendance.  Two  evening  schools,  1  for 
males  and  1  for  females,  were  reported  in  1882-'83,  but  with  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
attendance.  An  evening  drawing  school  in  the  same  year  is  said  to  have  been  well 
attended.  A  city  training  school,  with  170  to  216  pupils,  2  regular  and  16  pupil 
teachers,  was  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  tne 
public  schools. 

Holydke  in  1883-'84  had  13  school  buildings,  with  66  occupied  and  4  unoccupied 
rooms,  against  12,  with  65  occupied  and  5  unoccupied  rooms,  in  1882-,83,  an  increase 
of  217  in  school  youth,  of  303  in  enrolment,  of  289  in  average  attendance,  and  of  |6,594 
in  expenditure  for  schools.  The  existence  of  rooms  crowded  so  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  children  was  a  matter  of  serious  complaint,  but  one  that  will  proba- 
bly be  soon  remedied.  The  law  requiring  free  text  books  and  stationery,  which  went 
into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  increased  expenses  considerably  for  the  time, 
but  will  be  an  eventual  economy.  A  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  board  was  made,  re- 
quiring examination  in  writing  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  Evening  schools 
were  open  in  both  years,  from  October  15  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  for  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  speaking  pupils,  with  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  606  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  360  in  the  latter  year.  An  evening  drawing  school  awaited  the 
completion  of  a  new  high  school  building,  when  it  was  to  open  with  much  improved 
facilities.  Music  appears  to  have  been  especially  well  taught.  The  report  of  truant 
officers  shows  that  over  70  per  cent,  of  tne  children  not  at  work  nor  in  school  were 
under  8  years  of  age.  There  were  1,691  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  an 
increase  of  168  within  the  year. 

Lawrence,  compared  with  1882-^83,  shows  a  gain  of  198  in  school  youth  and  of  29  in 
enrolment,  but  a  loss  of  90  in  average  attendance,  while  $13,168  more  were  expended 
for  schools.    No  other  information  is  at  hand. 

Zowell  in  1882-,83  had  92  publio  schools,  consisting  of  1  high,  9  grammar,  ft  mixed, 
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aod  80  primary.  Three  special  teachers  in  penmanship,  music,  and  military  tactics 
vere  employed.  Five  free  evening  schools,  including  a  high  school,  enrolled  1,47G, 
witb  an  average  attendance  of  534.  In  the  evening  drawing  school  work  was  done 
in  machine,  architectural,  modelling,  and  free  hand  departments,  by  297  students  in 
the  spring  and  553  in  the  fall  session.    Appropriation,  $4,000. 

In  1883-^  the  43  school  buildings  and  property  were  rated  at  $663,760.  There 
was  a  gain  of  404  in  school  youth  and  of  82  in  enrolment  over  1882-,88,  but  a  loss  of 
100  in  average  daily  attendance.    Expenditure  for  schools  was  $33,310  more. 

At  Lynn  in  1882-'83  extensive  repairs  were  made  on  school-houses,  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  some  rooms.  Discipline  is  said  to  have  reached  a  high  standard. 
Attendance  was  improved  through  the  exertions  of  a  truant  officer,  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  truancy  is  sadly  prevalent.  The  continued  vigilance  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  truant  officers  cannot  wholly  control  it.  An  evening  drawing  school 
was  largely  attended  and  kept  up  its  former  standard  of  excellence  in  mechanical, 
free  hand,  and  stump  drawing  from  models  and  casts.  There  were  also  21  common 
evening  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  345,  under  31  teachers. 

In  ld83-'84  a  well  proportioned  advance  on  the  previous  year  was  made,  there 
being  244  more  school  youth,  398  more  enrolled,  261  more  in  average  daily  attendance, 
17  more  teachers,  and  $24,545  more  expended  for  schools. 

Maiden  in  1883~'84  shows  10  city  school  buildings  and  2,444  sittings,  or  217  more  than 
the  reported  enrolment  and  793  more  than  the  reported  average  attendance.  There 
are  gains  at  all  points  over  1882->83 :  of  185  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  73  in  enrol- 
ment, of  80  in  average  attendance,  and  of  $5,660  in  expenditure  for  schools.  School 
property  was  rated  at  $195,429.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  600. 

Marlborough  fell  off,  from  1882-^63,  114  in  school  youth,  147  in  enrolment,  65  in 
average  attendance,  and  $11,047  in  expenditure.  The  ratine  of  15  school  buildings, 
with  other  school  property,  was  $65,300.  There  were  200  attending  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools. 

Medford  in  1883-'84  gained  47  in  school  population,  53  in  enrolment,  32  in  average 
daily  attendance,  2  in  teachers,  and  expended  for  schools  $5,748  more  than  in  1882-'83. 

Milford  had  11  fewer  school  youth,  390  fewer  enrolled,  and  38  fewer  in  average 
attendance  than  in  1882-'83,  though  $942  more  were  expended  for  schools.  Of  the  41 
teachers,  13  had  attended  normal  schools.  The  19  school  buildings  had  2,414  sittings; 
valuation,  $78,500.  Two  special  teachers  in  evening  schools  were  employed.  Enrol- 
ment in  private  and  parochial  schools,  290. 

Kaiiek  reports  only  statistics,  which  show,  as  compared  with  1882-^83,  a  loss  of  72 
school  youth  and  of  10  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  gain  of  94  in  enrolment,  and 
a  decrease  of  $5,078  in  expenditure  for  schools.  Of  the  23  teachers  who  had  attended 
normal  schools,  19  had  graduated. 

New  Bedford  in  1883-'84  gained  205  in  youth  of  school  age,  but  lost  290  in  enrol- 
mart  and  84  in  average  attendance,  expending  for  the  year  $14,570  less.  The  24  school 
buildings,  with  other  property,  were  rated  at  $399,600.  Of  the  120  teachers,  3  were 
special,  in  music,  drawing,  and  sewing,  and  29  had  attended  and  were  graduates  of 
normal  schools. 

Naeburyport,  riving  few  statistics  for  1883-'84,  shows  a  gain  of  70  in  school  youth, 
hot  a  decline  of  256  in  enrolment,  of  20  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  $3,219  in 
expenditure  for  schools.    Of  its  42  teachers,  8  had  attended  normal  schools. 

Newton,  in  the  same  year,  shows  an  advance  of  106  in  school  youth,  of  243  in  enrol- 
ment, of  107  in  daily  attendance,  and  of  $53,322  in  expenditure  for  schools.  Of  its 
104  teachers,  44  had  attended  normal  schools,  32  being  graduates. 

A'oria  Adams  barely  held  its  own  in  1633-'84,  gaining  only  42  in  school  youth  and  56 
in  average  daily  attendance,  while  it  lost  8  in  enrolment  and  expended  for  schools 
$0,865  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Of  its  54  teachers,  only  2  had  attended  normal 
schools.  Its  12  school  buildings,  with  other  school  property,  were  rated  at  $142,000. 
No  evening  schools  are  reported.    In  private  and  parochial  schools  were  70  pupils. 

Northampton  reports  gains  at  all  points,  except  average  attendance,  where  thero 
*aa  a  falling  off  of  79.  School  youth  increased  247 ;  enrolment,  133 ;  and  expenditure, 
$5,420  over  1882-^83.  Of  the  78  teachers,  10  had  attended  normal  schools  and  had 
P&dnated.  One  evening  sohool  and  one  special  teacher  in  music  are  reported,  with 
%  school-houses ;  valuation  of  school  property,  $127,885. 

Ptabody  presents  a  well  proportioned  advance  on  1882-'83,  increasing  by  161  its 
school  population,  by  289  its  enrolment,  by  74  its  average  attendance,  and  expending 
#1  more  for  schools.  Of  48  teachers  reported,  17  had  attended  normal  schools,  14  or 
them  graduating.  One  special  teacher  in  musio  is  reported.  School  property  in  7 
buildings  was  rated  at  $116,000. 

PtiUpeld  shows  a  growth  of  263  in  school  youth,  of  40  in  enrolment,  of  124  in  aver- 
age attendance,  and  of  $1,141  in  school  expenditure.  Of  its  27  school  buildings,  21 
vere  for  primary  sohools,  5  for  grammar,  and  1  for  the  high  sohool.    Sohool  property, 
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$86,300.  One  special  teacher  in  music  was  employed.  Only  9  of  its  82  teachers  had 
attended  normal  schools,  4  being  graduates. 

Quincy,  with  school  yonth  increased  by  132  over  1882-,83,  gained  but  68  in  enrol- 
ment and  12  in  average  attendance,  expenditure  for  schools  being  only  $825  more. 
Of  50  teachers,  15  had  attended  normal  schools,  13  graduating. 

Salem  in  1883->84  a  little  more  than  held  its  own,  gaining  but  43  in  youth  of  school 
ago  and  98  in  enrolment,  while  it  lost  54  in  average  attendance  and  2  teachers. 
It  expended  $50,576  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  partly  for  furniture,  apparatus, 
and  a  supply  of  school  books  under  the  new  law  to  that  effect.  Of  92  teachers,  63  had 
attended  normal  schools,  57  being  graduates. 

Somerville  presents  for  1883->84  an  advance  of  376  in  school  youth,  of  150  In  enrol- 
ment, and  of  186  in  average  daily  attendance,  though  it  expended  $9,968  leas.  Three 
special  teachers  in  evening  schools  and  1  in  music  were  reported.  Of  the  106  teachers, 
20  were  graduates  of  normal  schools.  School  property,  inoluding  19  school  buildings, 
was  valued  at  $362,032. 

Springfield  for  1883-'84  reported  25  school  buildings  (1  for  the  high  school,  7  for  the 
grammar,  17  for  primary  schools),  school  property  having  a  value  of  $552,600.  There 
was  an  increase  over  l88£-'83  of  114  in  school  youth,  of  16  in  enrolment,  of  27  in 
average  attendance,  and  of  $17,563  in  expenditure,  largely  for  school  buildings  and 
repairs.  Of  the  130  teachers  (7  more  than  necessary  to  supply  the  schools)  35  had 
attended  normal  schools  and  26  had  graduated.  Special  teachers  in  evening  schools, 
music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  were  employed.  Enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  500. 

Taunton  in  1882-'83  had  31  public  school  buildings,  with  4,501  sittings,  affording 
ample  accommodation  for  its  4,353  youth  enrolled  and  the  2,853  in  average  attend- 
ance. Entire  school  property  was  rated  at  $220,000.  Two  special  teachers  for  evening 
schools  and  1  for  music  were  employed.    Enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  152. 

The  report  for  1883-'84  shows  that,  while  school  youth  fell  behind  177  and  average 
daily  attendance  91  from  1882-83,  there  was  an  increase  of  559  in  enrolment  and  of 
$11,807  in  expenditure  for  schools. 

Waltham  progressed  from  1882~*83,  showing  an  increase  of  229  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  77  in  enrolment,  of  79  in  average  attendance,  and  of  $34,318  in  expenditure  for 
schools.  School  property,  inoluding  13  buildings,  was  rated  at  $261,000.  Of  the  68 
teachers,  18  had  attended  normal  schools  and  12  had  graduated. 

WestJUld,  with  162  more  school  youth  than  in  1882-'*3,  fell  off  124  in  enrolment,  105 
in  daily  attendance,  and  $3,006  in  expenditure  for  schools.  Of  57  teachers  employed, 
31  had  attended  normal  schools  and  21  had  graduated. 

Weymouth  in  1883-'84,  losing  33  in  school  youth,  sained  21  in  enrolment  and  67  in 
daily  attendance,  but  expended  $8,740  less  for  schools.  It  had  21  school  buildings, 
with  sittings  for  2,500,  amply  providing  for  its  enrolment.  School  property  was  rated 
at  $143,500.  There  were  61  teaohers  employed,  7  of  whom  had  attended  normal 
schools  and  3  had  graduated.  No  special  teaohers  are  reported.  Private  and  paro- 
chial schools  enrolled  only  30. 

Woburn  in  1883-,84  gained  17  in  school  population  and  100  in  enrolment,  but  lost 
30  in  daily  attendance.  It  expended  $3,058  more  for  schools  than  in  the  previous 
year.    Of  the  54  teachers  employed,  6  were  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

Worcester  reported  in  1882-'83  41  school  buildings,  1  for  high,  28  for  grammar,  and 
12  for  primary  schools.  These,  with  11,658  sittings,  seem  to  provide  amply  for  the 
enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance,  exceeding  the  latter  by  3,423.  Special 
teachers  in  evening  schools,  music,  and  drawing  were  reported.  Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,500. 

The  advance  in  1883-'84  was  435  in  school  youth,  267  in  enrolment,  847  in  daily 
attendance,  and  $47,062  in  school  expenditure.  Of  239  teaohers,  162  were  graduates 
of  normal  schools. 

XINDEROlBTBK. 

There  were  in  the  State,  as  reported  in  1883->84,  41  Kindergarten  of  all  grades.  Of 
these,  21  were  in  Boston,  2  in  Brookline,  5  in  Cambridge,  2  in  Cambridgeport,  1  in 
Chelsea,  1  in  Florence^  in  Jamaica  Plain,  1  at  Northampton,  4  in  Boxbury,  and  1  each 
in  South  Boston  and  West  Newton. 

The  existence  of  these  schools  is  largely  due  to  a  spirit  of  womanly  charity.  The 
Albany  Street  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Boston,  was  founded  and  supported  by  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  late  Louis  Agassiz.  The  building  being  ready,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  with  her  assistants,  gathered  the  poor  children  in  and  cared  for,  amused,  and  in- 
truded them  while  their  mothers  went  out  to  work.  The  nursery  contained  the  babes 
of  workingwomen.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Shaw  has  founded  and  supported  30  similar  in- 
stitutions, placing  them  where  the  poor  are  the  most  numerous,  as  they  are  entirely  for 
the  children  of  workingwomen. 

The  Florence  Kindergarten  owes  its  origin  and  maintenance  to  the  generosity  of  Sam- 
nel  Lu  Hill,  a  Friend.    He  first  opened  his  parlors  by  way  of  experiment,  embracing  in 
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hit  caw  not. only  tbe  children  of  the  well  to  do,  bat  also  those  whose  lives  had  been 
orenbadowed  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  parents.  Pleased  with  the  result,  he 
erected  a  substantial  building  for  the  school  and  opened  it  in  December,  1876.  Frcya* 
December  to  April  a  large  covered  vehicle,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  carries  tbe  children 
to  and  from  school,  thus  securing  regular  attendance.  During  1684  there  were  more 
than  80  children  in  attendance. 

For  further  information  and  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix; 
for  a  summary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Every  teacher  of  a  town  or  district  school  is  required,  before  opening  such  school, 
to  obtain  from  the  school  committee  a  certificate  of  qualification  in  duplicate,  one  to 
be  deposited  with  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  Until  this  is  done,  the  teacher  has  no 
authority  to  teach  or  control  a  school  nor  any  legal  title  to  wages. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  in  1883-*84  continued  its  aid  to  6  schools  for  normal  training,  5,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Framingham,  Salem,  West  field,  and  Worcester,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  1,  the  Art  Normal  School,  Boston,  to  prepare  art  teachers  for  cities 
ind  chief  towns.  The  course  of  study  of  this  last  covers  4  years.  Each  of  the  other 
5  schools  has  2  courses,  1  of  2  years  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  in  lower  schools, 
the  other  of  4  for  such  as  aim  at  higher  grades.  Tbe  schools  at  Framingham  and 
Salem  are  for  females ;  the  others,  for  both  sexes.  In  the  Salem  school,  during  1883-'84, 
4  classes  of  12  scholars  each  ana  1  of  6  were  engaged  in  practice  with  band  tools. 
The  State  report  expresses  the  belief  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  branch  of  in- 
struction should  have  a  place  in  tho  curriculum  of  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
The  attendance  on  these  5  schools  during  the  year  was  894 ;  graduates,  184.  Of 
teachers  in  public  schools  2,744  have  attended  these  normals,  while  2,240  graduated 
from  them.  About  98  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  teach  after  leaving  the  schools  and 
four-fifths  of  the  number  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Attendance  in  the  Normal  Art  School  for  188:i~'84  was  123,  of  whom  3  graduated 
and  26  received  certificates.  An  enlargement  of  the  course  went  into  effect  during 
the  year. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

When  the  State  board  of  education  is  satisfied  that  50  teachers- of  public  schools  de- 
sire to  anite  in  forming  a  teachers1  institute,  it  may  proceed  to  organize  the  institute. 
To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  and  to  procure  teachers  and  lecturers,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $3,000  may  annually  be  paid.  Under  this  law,  up  to  the  close  of  1883,  in- 
stitutes had  been  held  in  193  towns.  During  1883->84  there  were  held  35,  represent- 
ing 152  towns,  with  an  attendance  of  2,770. 

Normal  training  was  continned  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  the  Fall  River  and 
tbe  Lawrence  City  Training  Schools ;  in  Wellesley  College,  and  also  to  some  extent 
at  Harvard  in  vacation  schools;  in  Cashing  Aoadeiny,  Ashburton,  and  the  Kinder- 
garten of  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Weston,'  Boston. 

For  farther  statistics  of  these  and  other  schools  of  like  character,  see  Tables  III  and 
V  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  excellent  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  weekly,  continued  its  regular  issues 
from  volume  XVI,  June  29  to  December  28,  1882,  to  the  close  of  volume  XIX,  June 
19. 1884,  each  volume  containing  over  400  pages.  The  first  half  of  each  issue  is  , 
largely  devoted  to  educational  ideas  and  methods ;  the  second,  to  educational  news. 
Other  publications  from  the  same  office  were :  Education,  a  bimonthly  octavo,  for 
tbe  discussion  of  the  science,  art,  and  literature  of  education,  in  its  fifth  volume ;  The 
Public  Schools,  a  monthly  quarto,  for  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  its  third  volume.  The  Primary  Teacher  has  been  replaced  by  The  American 
Teacher,  a  monthly  quarto,  with  a  wider  range  of  view  and  much  useful  matter  in 
Klaaoa  to  Kindergarten.    Good  Times  no  longer  appears. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Any  town  in  the  State  may  establish  a  high  school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
sogiiah  branches.  Towns  with  500  families  or  householders  must  have  suoh  schools 
t*  months  each  year  for  ordinary  high  school  studies,  and  towns  of  4,000  inhabitanta 
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must  add  instruction  in  Greek,  French,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellect- 
ual and  moral  science,  and  political  economy.  In  1884,  with  only  157  towns  ami 
cities  of  over  500  families,  210  maintained  high  schools  (53  of  them  voluntarily),  fc 
towns  supported  2  each,  and  Boston  11,  making  in  the  State  228  of  the  first  class ;  while 
85  towns  and  cities  with  npwards  of  4,000  inhabitants,  were  required  to  furnish  in- 
struction in  Greek,  French,  and  other  advanced  studies,  and  15  to  20  more  did  fhruisli 
such  instruction  voluntarily.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  22S  schools  in  1&£ 
was  20,012,  including  many  who  had  not  studied  high  school  branches.  Of  these  22t 
schools,  183  are  reported  as  regularly  organized,  with  14,955  pupils,  of  whom  6,4« 
were  hoys  and  8,533  girls.  Nearly  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  receive  the  benefit  ol 
the  full  high  school  course. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  academies  reported  to  the  State  authorities  for  1883-,84  is  75,  an  in- 
crease of  5 ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  them,  9,132,  a  decrease  of  19.  The  estimated 
amount  of  tuition  fees  received  was  $472,994,  an  increase  of  $21,148.  For  statistics  oj 
secondary  schools,  outside  the  State  system,  reported  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV, 
VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  tor  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

There  are  still  7  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1882-'83  and  1683-'84:  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst  (Congregationalist) ;  Boston  College  (Roman  Catholic),  aud 
Boston  University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  both  in  Boston ;  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge (non-sectarian);  Tufts  College,  College  Hill  (Universalist) ;  Williams  College, 
Williamstown  (Congregationalist) ;  and  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester  (Roman 
Catholic).  All  report  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  and  most  of  them  various 
other  courses. 

Harvard  University,  during  the  two  years  under  review,  continued  the  advancement 
of  its  standard  of  admission  and  studies.  The  meetings  of  the  faculty  were  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  proposed  changes,  the  problem  being  to  devise  a  plan 
which  should  give  modern  studies  an  opportunity  to  show  their  worth  as  a  prepara- 
tory training  for  liberal  education  without  endangering  the  position  of  old  studies 
whose  value  has  been  proved  by  long  experience.  As  a  beginning,  it  was  decided 
that  the  freshman  year  should  be  largely  elective,  the  studies  to  amount  to  23  full 
courses,  of  which  13^  were  to  represent  the  old  prescribed  work.  This  scheme  of 
freshman  studies  was'  adopted  only  for  1883-,84  as  an  experiment,  subject  to' future 
consideration  and  such  changes  as  experience  might  suggest.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  conditions  of  admission  he  so  changed  as  to  insure  in  preparatory  schools 
greater  attention  to  the  study  of  Euglish  literature,  including  the  history  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States ;  that  English  composition  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
freshman  course,  and  that  more  practice  in  it  he  required  throughout  the  course;  that 
honors  for  success  in  these  be  given  at  graduation ;  and  that  more  attention  he  devoted 
to  elocution.  Besides  important  changes  made  in  existing  ones,  several  new  courses 
were  established,  making  in  all  156  courses  offered  iu  1883-'84.  The  appointment  of 
an  assistant  professor  in  political  economy  in  1882-'83  enabled  the  faculty  to  double 
the  amount  of  instruction. in  a  subject  now  pursued  with  great  zeal  by  large  numbers 
of  students ;  new  provision  was  also  made  for  professional  and  scientific  students  to 
reach  the  master's  degree.  In  ancient  and  modern  classics  43  evening  readings  were 
given  by  instructors  in  1882-'83.  The  gifts  to  the  university  for  immediate  use 
amounted  to  $63,000  in  1882-'83  and  to  $81,346  in  1883-'84. 

Boston  University,  in  its  college  of  liberal  arts,  besides  arrangements  for  full  colle- 
giate studies,  makes  provision  for  admitting  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ph.  b. 
persons  unable  to  take  the  full  course  in  arts  but  desiring  to  fit  themselvee  for  the 
professional  schools  of  the  university.  Like  provision  is  made  for  mature  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  studies  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.  with  greater  thoroughness  or  in 
another  order  than  the  regular  4-year  course  will  allow.  Special  students  of  mature 
age  and  proper  qualifications  may  also  he  admitted  to  instruction  in  the  college  oi 
liberal  arts. 

Amherst  College  in  1883->84  still  adhered  to  its  specialty  of  student  government.  Per- 
sons not  wishing  to  pursue  the  4-year  course  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.  may  carry  for- 
ward a  select  course  under  due  direction.  Resident  graduates  may  pursue  an  extended 
course  in  any  department.  Degrees  are  conferred  only  on  clear  evidence  of  qualifica- 
tions. Gymnastio  exercises  are  conducted  under  a  professor  of  hygiene.  Libraries 
in  the  college  contained  43,000  volumes. 

TufU  College  is  said  to  have  been  in  most  hopeful  condition  in  1683-'84.  Recent  giftf 
have  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  natural  history  museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  for  im 
portent  alterations  in  the  main  building.    A  3-year  course  in  electrical  engineering 
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was  added  to  the  former  one  in  engineering.  Special  honors  are  still  conferred  on  any 
senior  of  the  regular  or  philosophical  course  who  excels  in  natural  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics;  philosophy,  modern  languages,  and  classics.  The  degree  ol 
a.m.  is  conferred,  as  at  Amherst,  only  on  graduates  of  known  qualiticatiou,  bub  the 
rwjfured  course  for  it,  after  graduation,  is  only  half  what  it  is  thero. 

Williams  College  in  lSBS-'w  offered  U  elective  studies  to  the  senior  class,  each  stu- 
deot  to  elect  2  and  to  pursue  them  from  September  to  June.  Instruction  in  a  part  of 
these  was  given  twice  a  week;  in  the  others,  thrice  e  week.  The  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  astronomy  now  consists  of  an  observatory,  a  transit  instrument,  a  sidereal 
dock,  a  refracting  telescope,  and  a  meridian  circle,  with  its  special  obscrvatoiy.  Iu 
the  natural  history  department  provision  is  made  for  a  scientilic  expedition* every 
fourth  year. 

Bottom  College  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  retained  in  1883-\S4  the  same  rudi- 
mental,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  arrangements  noticed  in  previous  reports. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of 
their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preccdiug. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  11  schools  of  this  class  reporting  show  no  special  changes.  Smith  and 
Wellesley  Colleges  confer  the  degree  of  a.  m.  on  graduates  of  at  least  2  years'  stand- 
ing. Lasell  8eminary  continues  its  annual  course  of  object  lessons  in  cookery,  with 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents.  Gannett  Institute  has  added 
several  new  studies  to  its  graduate  course.  Bradford  Academy  has  special  courses  for 
those  who  cannot  take  the  regular  course. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of 
the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

No  essential  changes  appear  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  State  Agricullvral  College, 
Amherst,  or  in  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  both  fully  noticed  in  the 
report  for  1881.  The  legislature  of  1883  appropriated  $10,000  to  aid  the  former  in 
providing  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  required  by  the  charter,  and 
ty  the  same  aet  established  80  free  scholarships,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
atoatora. 

The  Massachusetts  InstitmU  of  Technology  in  1883-'84  not  only  retained  its  courses  of 
three  years  in  engineering,  geology  and  mining,  architecture,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
natural  history,  physics,  ana  electrical  engineering,  but  had  largely  increased  its  fa- 
cilities for  study.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  prominence  giveft 
to  laboratory  and  shop  work,  with  field  practice,  experiment,  and  research.  For  this 
work  in  188SP83,  the  accommodations  were  very  limited.  Now  ample  and  well  lighted 
room  is  provided  for  laboratory  work,  mechanical  engineering,  and  applied  mechanics. 
A  new  building  for  mechanical  art  shops  furnishes  rooms  covering  20,000  square 
fat  of  floor  surface,  in  which  have  been  placed  40  carpenters'  benches ;  37  wood 
lathes;  32  blacksmiths'  forges,  with  anvils  and  vises;  22  engiue  and  15  speed  lathes 
fa  working  metal,  with  a  full  equipment  of  planes,  shapers,  milling  machines,  and 
other  apparatus  from  the  best  machine  shops  in  the  country.  Students  in  all  depart- 
aentsin  1882-?83,  516;  in  1883-'84,  557. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  continued  in  1883-'84  its  4 
courses  in  engineering,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  history,  and  in  mathematics,  physics, 
tod  astronomy,  each  of  4  years.  It  oonfers  the  degrees  of  civil  engineer  and  bach- 
elor of  science. 

The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  is  especially  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  piepare  for  work  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  and  de- 
signers. Students  selecting  mechanical  engineering  go  to  a  workshop,  which,  orig- 
inally designed  for  only  20  students,  is  now  doubled  in  capacity  ami  furnished  with 
all  toe  faculties  for  this  work,  from  the  first  elements  up  to  the  building  of  machines. 
The  course  for  this  department  covers  3£  years;  that  of  all  others,  3. years  of  42  weeks 
tteh.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which 
their  training  in  the  institute  specially  fitted  them. 

The  Boston  University  School  ofAU  Sciences,  a  department  for  elective  graduate  study, 
offers  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  including  calculus,  math- 
ematics, quaternions,  biology,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  the  physiology 
of  the  vertebrates,  with  what  laboratory  work  the  student  may  choose. 

Besides  the  above  there  were,  as  noted  in  1881-^82,  opportunities  for  scientific  cult- 
ure In  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  weekly 
meetings  and  laboratory  instruction  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  the 
Peaboay  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  and  in  the  museum  and  sum- 
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tner  school  of  biology  connected  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem*  No  in- 
formation has  been  received  respecting  the  last  named  institution  for  the  2  yean 
under  consideration. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  was  taught  in  the  2  years  under  review  in  7  schools  with  the  usual  courses 
of  3  years,  mostly  following  a  collegiate  course,  without  evidence  of  which  an  ex- 
amination was  required  for  admission.  These  schools  were  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational) ;  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge  (non-sectarian); 
Episcopal  Theological  School.  Cambridge  (Protestant  Episcopal):  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Tufts  College  Divinity  School, College 
Hill  (Universalist) ;  Newton  Theological  Institute,  Newton?  Baptist) ;  and  New  Church 
Theological  School,  Waltham  (Swedenborgian).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Springfield  there  were  50 •ecclesiastical  students  in  1883  and  the  same  number  in  1884, 
probably  at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools  in  the  2  years  above  mentioned,  see  Table  XI  of  the 
appendix ;  for  summaries  of  the  6ame,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  studies  were  still  pursued  in  3-year  courses  in  the  law  schools  of  the  Boston 
and  Harvard  Universities.  Both  admit  graduates  of  colleges  without  examination; 
all  others  must  furnish  evidence  of  qualification  for  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
course  or  for  whatever  advanced  standing  may  be  desired,  those  alone  being  excused 
who  wish  to  pursue  select  studies  without  reference  to  a  degree.  Harvard  confers 
the  degree  of  ix.  B.  cum  laude  on  those  who  pass  the  whole  honor  course  of  3  years. 
Boston  offers  the  same  degree  cum  laude  to  those  whose  average  is  85  per  cent. ;  to 
such  as  reach  90  per  cent.,  magna  cum  laude ;  and  summa  cum  laude  where  the  average 
reaches  95  per  cent. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix^  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  like  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical. — The  2  regular  medical  schools  of  the  State  are  that  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston ;  besides  whioh  is  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine  (homoeopathic). 

The  courses  of  these  3  schools  are  of  a  high  standard,  all  requiring  a  3-year  graded 
course,  the  Harvard  of  34  weeks  annually  and  the  others  of  30  weeks,  while  the  Har- 
vard and  homoeopathic  schools  recommend  4  years,  the  former  offering  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  cum  laude  to  those  who  complete  the  4-year  course.  For  admission,  all  require 
evidence  of  a  collegiate  or  scientific  education  at  some  recognized  institution  or  a  satis- 
factory examination.  For  graduation,  all'  show  the  usual  requirements  of  age,  good 
moral  character,  evidence  of  3  or  4  years  of  study,  and  passage  of  the  required  exam- 
inations. 

Dentistry  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  Harvard  University  Dental  School  and  in 
tne  Boston  Dental  School,  both  showing  the  usual  courses  and  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation. 

Pharmacy  is  taught  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  with  a  Si- 
year  course  of  6  months  each  year  and  the  usual  requirements  of  such  institutions 
for  admission  and  graduation. 

For  statistics  of  all  these  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of 
them,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  HOME  STUDIES. 

This  association  furnishes  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  continuous  stud- 
ies at  school  means  to  complete  such  studies  at  home  by  monthly  correspondence 
through  a  staff  of  teachers.  In  the  11  years  of  its  existence  1,179  women,  engaged  in 
family  or  other  duties  at  their  homes,  have  obtained  positive  and  permanent  gain  in 
mental  discipline.  Of  the  672  students  in  lH83-'84,  123  were  teachers  by  profession ; 
320  were  new  members ;  491  persevered.  The  highest  rank  was  taken  by  205 ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  249 ;  the  third,  by  37.  A  staff  of  201  volunteer  teachers  carried  on  the  work, 
only  2  salaried  assistauts  being  employed.  Of  these  201  helpers,  54  taught  history ; 
38,  science ;  19,  art ;  7,  German ;  15,  French  ;  69,  English  literature ;  and  6  were  heads  of 
these  departments.  The  work  of  the  association  embraces  38  States,  1  Territory,  and 
Canada.  During  the  year  20,000  documents  were  sent  through  the  mail,  6,283  letters 
wore  written  to  students,  and  5,740  were  received  from  them.  Of  1,525  volumes  in 
the  library  of  the  society,  1,214  were  circulated  during  the  year.  Funds  come  from 
tuition  fees  and  donations,  the  latter  in  1884  amounting  to  $2,981;  expenditure, 
f*,353. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC,   ORATORY,  AND  LANGUAGE. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Dr.  E.  Touiiee,  director,  has  long 
taken  rank  among  the  foremost  of  its  class  in  New  England  and  is  said  to  be  now  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having  sent  forth  in  the  20  years  of  its  existence  more 
than  30,000  gradaatea. 
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In  1883-*84?  there  were,  under  100  teachers,  1,949  students,  representing  37  States,  6 
British  provinces,  and  3  foreign  countries.  There  are  separate  schools  for  the  piano, 
organ,  voice,  violin,  orchestra,  and  band  instruments;  attention  is  given  to  the  art  of 
conducting  concerts  for  church  music,  oratorio  work,  training  of  teachers  for  public 
Kbools,  common  and  higher  English  branches,  modern  languages,  elocution,  fine  arts, 
and  physical  culture.  The  erection  of  an  elegant  hall  after  the  best  European  models 
is  contemplated,  for  which  the  famous  Music  Hall  organ  has  been  purchased. 

The  Boston  University  College  of  Music  presents  a  3-year  course  for  students  of  aver- 
age proficiency  in  the  best  American  conservatories  of  this  art.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tially a  graduate  course,  and  those  that  enter  must  prove  their  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  music  and  have  a  correct  ear  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill.    In  1884,  it  shows  19  professors  and  teachers  and  35  students. 

The  WeUesley  College  School  of  Music,  Wellesley,  Charles  Morse,  director,  occupies 
an  entire  building  of  38  music  rooms,  for  teaching  and  practice,  with  a  hall  for  choral 
tinging,  floors,  partition  wails,  and  doors  being  deadened.  It  offers  3  full  courses  in 
moBic,  each  extending  through  5  years,  viz,  piano,  organ,  and  voice  training.  In 
l&3-'84  there  were  in  this  school  148  students. 

From  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  Julius  Eichbergy  director,  there  is  no  definite 
information. 

Elocution  and  visible  speech  were  tanght  by  M.  L.  Alonzo  Butterfield,  at  448  Shaw- 
mot  avenue,  Boston  ;  elocution  and  voice  culture,  by  Miss  Marvelte  E.  Eddy,  at  175 
Tremont  street,  with  special  reference  to  teachers'  needs;  instruction  in  elocution,  by 
Walter  K.  Fobes,  147  Tremont  street. 

There  are  also  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  R.  R.  Raymond :  the  Blish  School  of 
Elocution*  G.  W.  Blish  ;  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Department  of  Elocu- 
tion, 8amnel  R.  Kelley ;  the  Monroe  Conservatory  of  Elocution,  Dr.  C.  W.  Emerson ;  and 
the  School  of  Elocution  and  Expression,  Miss  Anna  Baright.  Mr.  Moses  True  Brown, 
M  a.,  professor  of  oratory  at  Tufts  College,  held  there,  in  1883,  a  Summer  School  of 
Oratory,  and  was  to  hold  another  at  the  same  place,  beginning  July  9,  Ia84,  and  con- 
tiimiDg  5  weeks. 

TRAINING   IN  ARTS   AND  TRADES. 

There  are  special  schools  in  Boston  which  give  this  instruction,  of  which  the  follow- 
in?  are  noticed : 

The  New  Art  School,  161  Tremont  street,  under  Frank  M.  Cowles,  aims  to  develop 
the  artistic  individuality  of  pupils  by  encouraging  their  special  talents  and  tastes.  In- 
struction is  £iven  by  one  teacher  m  figure  painting  from  the  flat,  cast,  or  life ;  by 
another,  in  still  life,  flowers,  and  composition ;  by  a  third,  in  drawing  still  life,  water 
colors,  and  perspective.  There  are  also  lectures  and  evening  classes,  separate  classes 
for  life  models,  and  object  studies  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  8chool  of  Art  at  wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  has  a  5-year  course  embracing  in  the 
first  year  what  relates  to  form ;  in  the  secood,  light  and  shade ;  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
color;  in  the  fifth,  drawing  and  painting  from  life.  Lectures  are  given  during  the 
coone  on  ancient,  classic,  and  modem  art,  soience  of  perspective,  composition,  and 
style.  In  the  regular  college  classes  there  is  free  instruction  in  art  2  hours  a  week 
during  one  college  year,  and  further  private  lessons  to  such  as  desire. 

Mrt.  Hemenway's  Vacation  School  of  Industrial  Training  for  Girls  was  opened  during 
the  school  vacation  of  I8ti3,  in  the  Star  school- house  on  Tennyson  street,  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  idea  being  to  gather  a  class  of  poor  girls  who  are  kept  in  the  city  during 
the  summer  months  and  to  add  to  their  public  school  education  industrial  instruction. 
A  trial  daring  two  summers  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  great  lack  in  education  had 
here  been  provided  for.  The  girls,  averaging  16  years  of  age,  were  taught  needlework. 
clay  modelling,  light  cabinet  work,  the  details  of  housekeeping,  and  economical 
marketing. 

Mn.  IAucoln's  Boston  Cooking  School,  at  158  Tremont  street,  was  said,  in  1683,  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America,  as  it  provided  instruction  for  those  who  wished  to 
tun  their  living  as  cooks.  Applications  for  graduates  of  this  school  were  received 
irom8tates  as  distant  as  California,  one  coming  from  Constantinople.  Large  classes 
from  the  city  and  State  hospitals  took  special  courses  to  fit  them  for  caring  for  the  sick ; 
there  was  also  a  class  from  the  Harvard  Medical  College. 

Prom  the  Boston  Cooking  School  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  heretofore 
roportiDg,  no  information  is  at  hand.  Miss  Parloa  has  transferred  her  work  from 
Boston  to  New  York  and  the  West. 

There  are  3  training  schools  for  nurses  in  Boston :  one  attached  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  one  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  one  to  the  New  England  Hos- 
PUl  for  Women  and  Children.    For  statistics,  see  Table  XVII. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DSAV  AND  DUMB. 

The  8tate  provides  for  the  education  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum, 
Butford.  Conn.,  the  Clarke  Institutiona  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Mann 
"^Boston. 
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At  the  Clarke  Institution  instruction  is  given  only  by  means  of  articulation,  lin 
reading,  writing,  and  reading.  For  school  training  there  are  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  courses  of  study.  Of  the  older  boys  21  were  instructed  in  cabinet  work, 
with  encouraging  proficiency.  A  special  feature  in  the  work  of  the  year  was  an  im- 
proved method  of  dealing  with  beginners,  in  giving  2  or  3  months  to  articulation  and 
lip  reading  of  elementary  sounds  and  combinations,  which  was  followed  by  learning 
of  language,  always  spoken  before  written.  At  the  close  of  the  year  such  pupils  had 
a  vocabulary  of  600  or  700  words.  The  substitution  of  the  word  "  mute  "  for  "  dumb n 
is  urged  as  describing  this  class  of  unfortunates.  Received  from  tho  Clarke  fund, 
$16,885 ;  from  tho  State,  $14,501.    For  statistics,  see  Table  XVIII  of  the  appendix. 

The  Horace  Mann  School,  a  public  school  of  Boston,  in  charge  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, differs  from  the  other  institutions  of  its  kind  in  being  a  day  school,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  has  some  advantages  in  the  influence  of  home  surroundings.  The  work 
of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  in  previous  years,  with  a  few  changes  suggested 
by  experience  in  the  same  line  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  chiefly 
in  the  younger  classes.  Enrolled  during  the  year,  88,  51  from  Boston,  36  lrom  adjacent 
towns,  and  1  from  another  State,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  82  pupils. 

At  the  New  England  Industrial  School  for  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  in- 
struction is  given  in  articulation  and  lip  reading,  with  good  results,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  signs,  which  is  regarded  as  facilitating  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  speaking. 
Articulation  will  hereafter  be  made  the  special  feature.  Attendance  during  the  year, 
20, 12  boys  and  8  girls,  as  in  1883.  The  boys  have  done  good  work  on  the  farm ;  the 
girls  have  done  house  work  and  sewing,  some  having  learned  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine.  Buildings  and  grounds  have  been  much  improved.  As  yet  there  are  no 
shops  for  boys,  but  an  accumulating  fund,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  furnish  them. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  gives  to  blind  youth 
of  either  sex  instruction  similar  to  that  £iven  in  the  best  common  schools,  with  such 
industrial  training  as  can  be  added.  Since  1869,  the  State  annually  appropriates 
$30,000,  for  which  the  school  gratuitously  educates  all  such  blind  indigent  cbiloren  as 
the  governor  may  designate.  Reading  by  touch  is  encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 
One  evening  in  the  week  is  devoted  by  most  of  the  pupils  to  the  perusal  of  works  of 
various  kinds  in  embossed  types,  including  history,  biography,  poetry,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  belles  letters.  Music  is  also  carefully  taught.  All  advanced  pupils  take 
lessons  in  the  normal  classes,  where  they  learn  the  best  methods  adopted  in  their  pro- 
fession.   For  statistics,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix. 

.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Feeble-minded  youth  receive  training  in  tho  State 'school  at  South  Boston  and  in 
the  private  one  at  Amherst,  those  heretofore  noted  at  Barre  and  Fay ville  not  reporting 
for  the  two  current  years. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  South  Boston,  gives  free  instruction 
to  children  of  the  State  whose  friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  care.  Thus  far  it 
has  only  attempted  to  provide  for  children,  keeping  them  from  2  to  3  years,  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  has  proved  sufficient  to  effect  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
mental  and  physical  condition.  School,  workshop,  sewing  room,  drill,  and  hours  of 
recreation  combine  their  influences  for  good.  Of  144  inmates,  55  were  girls ;  89,  boys. 
A  farm  was  bought  and  stocked  during  the  year  and  16  of  the  older  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  it.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  established  a  department  of  the  school 
as  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  school  age. 

The  Family  School  for  Delicate  and  Nervous  Children,  Amherst,  opened  March,  1883, 
offers  a  home  and  suitable  training  for  children  who  have  been  enfeebled  by  disease 
or  rendered  backward  and  belated  in  habits  of  mind  and  body  by  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities.   For  statistics,  see  Table  XX  of  the  appendix. 

CHARITABLE  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  supports,  in  whole  or  in  part,  3  institutions  of  this  character. 

The  State  Primary  School,  Monson,  takes  both  sexes  from  3  to  15  years  of  age,  and 
under  industrial  and  Christian  training  prepares  them  to  be  put  into  homes  in  the 
country,  while  the  feeble  ones  are  retained  in  the  school.  In  1883,  there  was  a  total 
of  727  inmates;  in  1883-^84,  644.  The  children  behaved  better  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

By  vote  of  the  legislature  of  1884  the  State  Reform  School,  after  September  30,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro',  in  recognition  of  an  endowment 
of  |72,500,  made  by  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  at  whose  suggestion  the  age  for  commit* 
ment  is  limited  to  15  years,  thus  excluding  such  as  have  become  hardened  by  a  course 
of  vice,  who  have  heretofore  caused  incalculable  harm  among  the  younger  boys. 

During  1882~'83  there  were  247  in  school ;  in  1683-'84  there  wero  274.  About  one- 
third  of  the  boys  of  the  better  class  live  in  family  houses  of  from  25  to  60  and  work 
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on  the  land.  Each  family  includes  a  man,  wife,  and  a  female  teacher.  Here  the 
boys  eat  at  the  same  table,  cook  their  own  food,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
bojs  in  the  main  building  or  in  the  other  families.  The  others,  of  the  harder  class, 
lire  in  the  main  building  and  work  in  the  chair  and  shoe  shops,  in  the  laundry,  and 
sewing  room.  The  schools  are  said  to  have  been  in  charge  of  earnest  and  faithful 
teachers  and  the  boys  to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  Slate  Industrial  School  for  Girl*  was  opened  at  Lancaster,  1856,  on  the  family 
plan,  on  which  it  is  still  conducted.  In  1883  there  were  129  inmates  in  all ;  in  1884,  165, 
Girls  committed  ignorant  of  almost  everything  bnt  the  vernacular  of  the  streets  are 
retained  only  for  such  a  time  as  will  seem  to  justify  sending  them  out.  strong  enough 
to  withstand  temptation  and  earn  their  living.  They  are  employed  in  general  house- 
work, laundry,  and  kitchen  work,  and  are  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  garments 
sod  knit  stockings.  They  are  also  employed  at  the  lighter  work  of  gardening,  fruit 
picking,  gathering  vegetables  for  the  families,  and  care  of  the  driveways  and  lawns. 
There  have  b<*en  no  escapes  from  the  school,  and  a  feeling  of  contentment  is  said  to 
have  generally  prevailed. 

For  statistics  of  private  and  church  institutions  oaring  for  neglected  and  orphan 
children,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

•  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  session  at  Boston,  December  27-29,  1883,  C. 
P.  Rogg,  of  New  Bedford,  presiding. 

Among  the  subjects  before  the  general  meeting  were  "  The  recess  question,1'  "  What 
em  be  done  for  temperance  hi  our  public  schools  f  "  and  "  Why  do  not  more  pupils  at- 
tend our  high  schools  f  " 

Id  the  high  school  section,  J.  O.  Noris  in  the  chair,  the  following  topics  were  dis- 
cussed: "The  inductive  method  as  applied  to  elementary  instruction  in  Latin"  and 
"Chemistry  in  the  high  schools." 

In  the  grammar  school  section,  M.  F.  King  in  the  chair,  the  subjects  were  "  Prac- 
tical work  in  the  school  room,"  "  Beading,"  and  "  The  teaching  of  history :  its  aims 
and  purpose." 
The  primary  school  section,  O.  P.  Bruce  presiding,  considered  three  topics:  (1) 
"How  far  can  Kindergarten  methods  be  adapted  to  primary  schools?"  (2)  "Expedi- 
ents found  helpful  iu  daily  school  life,"  and  (3)  "The  threefold  purpose  of  school 
life :  knowledge,  mental»activity,  and  good  conduct,"  followed  by  another  paper  on 
this  topic,  which  stated  that  the  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children,  but  develops 
wisely  what  is  already  in  existence;  the  educator's  needs  are  a  "sanctified  common 
sense"  and  careful  professional  training  for  teaching  the  primary  schools. 

The  general  meeting  then  resumed  its  session*  and  considered  "The  moral  influence 
of  machinery,"  *4  Education  of  the  feelings,"  and  "The  great  Northwest,"  when,  hav- 
ing elected  its  officers  and  passed  the  usual  resolutions,  the  association  adjourned. 

ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Industrial  Art  Teachers*  Association  of  Massachusetts  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  at  Boston,  December  27,  1883,  a  large  number  of  teachers  being  present, 
Henry  Hitchings,  of  Boston,  in  the  chair.  The  session  was  opened  bv  an  essay  on 
"Teaching  drawing  in  the  high  schools,"  by  Miss  C.  Webster,  of  the  Girls*  High  School, 
Boston,  and  was  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  present.  Mr.  E.  Colby, 
director  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence,  then  spoke  on  the  question  of 
"Teaching  scientific  perspective  in  day  schools,"  taking  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visable, owing  to  limitation  of  time  and  the  depth  of  study  required.  The  president 
then  spoke  on  "  The  teaching  of  design  in  day  schools,"  stating  that  at  present  no 
Men  scheme  of  teaching  was  authorized  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  A  simple  and 
consistent  method  would  be  desirable.  After  a  discussion  of  this  topic  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  and  the  association  adjourned. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLA88ICAX  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

This  body  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  April  11-12, 1884. 

The  subjects  for  consideration  were  "English  literature  in  high  schools,"  "The 
valne  of  modern  Greek  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  ancient  Greek,"  "The  study 
of  Greek,"  and  "  Desirable  changes  in  the  programs  of  secondary  schools." 

In  presenting  this  subject  President  C.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  said  that 
we  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  entirely  new  constituents  have  been  forced 
iftto  secondary  education  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  trench  and  German  must 
Mv  be  studied.  Harvard  is  a  unit  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  students  read  French 
Md  German,  and  so  are  scientific  and  classical  instructors,  as  no  extended  studies  in 
^7  department  of  knowledge  can  now  be  made  without  an  acquaintance  with  these 
tagnages. .  With  the  exception  of  botany,  theJiteratureof  science  is  not  now  relegated 
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to  the  Latin  tongue.  This  alone  should  fundamentally  change  the  modern  methods  o 
secondary  edncation.  The  present  policy  of  always  beginning  with  Latin  is  an  in 
heritance  from  mediroval  times,  when  Latin  was  throughout  Europe  the  medium  o 
all  advanced  thought.  Unfortunately,  he  says,  we  have  no  experimental  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  and  for  this  we  must  look  to  the  secondary  schools,  though  it  take  i 
generation  to  decide  what  is  best. 

Directly  relating  to  this  topic  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  president  a 
Wei  lee  ley  College,  on  "Admission  to  college  on  certificate  of  the  preparatory  school.' 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  was  asked  how  long  it  could  be  possible  for  col 
leges  and  secondary  schools  to  remain  at  cross  purposes  in  the  matter  of  entrance  ex 
ami  nations.  It  was  resolved  "that,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  association,  the  want  o: 
an  understanding  and  of  effective  codperation  between  the  teachers  of  the  prepara 
tory  and  high  schools  and  the  faculties  of  colleges  is  a  serious  evil ;  and  that  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  this  association  with  representatives  of  New  England  colleges 
to  consider  matter  of  common  educational  interest,  would  be  productive  of  good." 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  and  the  consideration  of  "  How  shall  w« 
supplement  the  ordinary  English  nigh  school  course f"  and  "The  high  school  in  it 
relations  to  business,"  the  association  adjourned. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DANIEL  O.  BROWN,  A.  M. 

This  gentleman,  a  teacher  for  half  a  century  and  for  twenty-nine  years  master  oi 
Bowdoin  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  July  3,  1884,  aged  69  years  9  months  and  29 
days.    Mr.  Brown,  born  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1815,  showed,  when  a  child,  the  same 
good  traits  that  honored  him  as  a  man ;  he  received  his  earlier  education  at  Kingston 
and  Exeter  Academies ;  studied  medicine,  but  finally  gave  up  this  profession  for  teach- 
ing, which  he  never  regretted.  After  teaching  with  success  at  Arlington,  Vt.f  he  came 
to  Boston  in  1854  and  was  for  some  years  associated  with  the  now  venerable  Josfaas 
Bates  as  a  submaster  in  the  Brimmer  School ;  then  was  made  master  of  the  Bowdoin 
School,  which  position  he  held  till  near  his  death.    Taking  advantage  of  the  means 
which  Boston  offers,  he  studied  early  and  late,  receiving  the  degree  of  a.  m.  from  Mid- 
dlebnry  College,  Vermont. 

No  better  idea  of  the  man  and  his  life  work  can  be  given  than  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Boston  Masters'  Association,  commemorative  of  Mr.  Brown :  "  That  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  there  has  fallen  from  our  ranks  a  faithful  teacher,  a  safe  conn* 
sellor,  an  upright  citizen,  and  a  true  Mend."  * 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Bon.  Jon  W.  Dicaamov,  eeemsry  s/tfc*  8tat$  bomd  qf  MhuaJfcm, 
[Mr.  Dickinson  hat  been  secretary  of  the  board  state  1877.] 
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MICHIGAN. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

In  graded  school  districts 

In  ungraded  districts 

Enrolled  in  graded  sohools 

In  ungraded  schools 

Enrolment  in  all  public  schools 

Per  cent,  of  school  age  enrolled  in 

public  schools. 

Enrolment  in  private  schools 

Percent,  of  school  age  enrolled  in  all 

Mhools. 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Townships  and  independent  districts 

Grided  school  districts 

Ungraded  school  districts 

Whole  number  of  districts 

Diitricts  maintaining  public  sohools. 

Number  of  public  school-houses 

Sittings  for  study  in  them 

Arenge  length  of  schools,  in  days... 
Volumes  in  publio  school  libraries... 


Men  teaching  in  public  sohools 

Women  teaening  in  publio  schools... 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

&ate  teachers'  institutes  held 

Enrolment  in  teachers1  institutes. ... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

^fcole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

Vftlne  of  public  school  property 

Permanent  fund  available 

4*erage  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching 
Average  pay  of  women  teaching 


1882->83. 


560,730 
254, 712 
306, 018 
170, 382 
221,228 
391.610 
69.84 

22,581 
73.86 


1,147 

433 

6,286 

6,719 

6,617 

6,890 

485,386 

148 

327,653 


3-,  726 

11,111 

14,837 

65 

5,758 


|4, 259, 873 

10, 435, 860 

3, 737, 309 

44  99 

29  58 


1883-'84. 


577, 063 
266, 459 
310, 604 
174,275 
230, 691 
404,966 
70.18 

27, 130 

74.88 


1,176 

437 

6,378 

6,815 

6,728 

7,053 

498,859 

152 

347,557 


3,757 

11,503 

15,260 

68 

6,361 


$4, 636, 335 

10, 945, 178 

3, 795, 225 

46  92 

30  68 


Increase. 


16,333 

11,747 

4,586 

3, 893 

9,463 

13,356 

.34 

4. 549 
1.02 


29 
4 

92 

96 

111 

163 

13, 473 

4 

19,904 


31 

392 

423 

3 

603 


|376,462 

509,318 

57, 916 

1  93 

1  10 


Decrease. 


(from  reports  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Qass,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction,  for 
*2«  two  years  indicated,  the  statistics  of  the  latter  year  being  furnished  in  advance 
<*T  publication.) 

STATE  8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

.^Tbe  statistical  summary  indicates  marked  progress :  The  enrolment  in  public  and 
gyrate  schools  combined  shows  an  increase  of  17,905,  this  number  being  1,572  more 
T^ao  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  age ;  there  were  111  more  districts  that  maintained 
***ablic  sohools,  against  96  new  districts ;  and  163  school-houses  were  built,  giving 
^^commodations  to  13,473  more  children.  The  average  salary  of  teaohers  of  either  sex 
j?*48  advanced  and  the  average  length  of  school  term  was  increased  by  4  days.  The 
*jtate  superintendent,  in  his  report  tor  1883  (the  latest  printed  one  received),  says  that 
^riformityof  text  books  is  demanded,  that  better  supervision  of  the  schools  is  needed, 
"  that  more  stringent  measures  should  be  enaoted  to  secure  from  all  sonool  olfaftca 
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and  teachers  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  concerning  their  official  duties,  especially 
as  to  making  reports,  employing  teachers,  and  disbursing  school  funds.  He  also  says 
that  the  compulsory  school  law  should  be  made  more  effective,  and  thinks  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  attendance 
would,  under  proper  restrictions,  secure  a  larger  school  attendance. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  system  is  administered  b?  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by  the  peoplo  for  2  years;  a  State  board  of  education,  elected  for  6  years,  of 
which  the  superintendent  is  a  member  and  secretary  ex  officio;  and  a  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  elected  for  8  years. 

The  local  officers  are  county  boards  of  3  school  examiners,  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  purposing  to  teach  in  public  schools ;  township  boards  of  3  school 
inspectors,  whose  title  indicates  their  work ;  and  district  boards  of  b*  trustees  for  graded 
school  districts  and  of  3  for  ungraded  ones,  to  look  after  the  educational  interests  of 
their  districts,  specify  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  prescribe  the  text  books  to  be  used,, 
and  elect  the  teachers.  The  county  boards  are  elected  by  the  chairmen  of  the  town- 
ship boards  of  inspectors  of  their  counties ;  the  other  boards,  by  the  voters  of  theii 
township  or  district,  in  each  case  for  3-year  terms,  with  annual  change  of  one-third. 

Public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents  of  school  age  without  distinction  of  race  oa 
color,  and  no  separate  school  for  any  race  is  allowed.  Schools  must  be  unsectarias: 
and  must  be  taught  at  least  9  mouths  in  districts  having  800  or  more  youth  of  schoo* 
age,  at  least  5  months  in  districts  having  from  30  to  800,  and  3  months  in  smaller 
districts.  The  State  educational  system  includes  graded,  ungraded,  and  high  schools* 
township  and  district  school  libraries  j  county  teachers' institutes;  a  8tate  teacher* 
association;  State  normal  school,  university,  and  agricultural  college;  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind;  2  reform  schools;  and  a  public  school  for  de 
pendent  and  neglected  children. 

SCHOOL   FINANCES. 

Publio  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  State  primary  school  fund,  from 
a  township  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  (part  of  which  is  for  the  support  of  libraries),  and  from 
taxes  voted  by  the  districts,  of  such  amount  as  is  considered  necessary  by  the  district 
boards,  provided  that  in  districts  having  less  than  30  scholars  it  must  not  exceed 
$50  a  month  (including  amounts  received  from  1  mill  tax  and  primary  school  fond) 
for  the  period  during  which  schoo    is  taught  in  such  district. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislature  of  1883  ree'naoted{  with  additions,  its  former  law  providing  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  children  in  certain  cases.    Every  parent  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  a  child  8  to  14  years  of  age  is  required  to  send  such  child  to  a 
publio  school  at  least  4  months  in  each  year,  6  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive, 
unless  excused  by  the  school  officers  for  good  reasons.    Under  this  law  no  child  under 
14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  by  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  labor 
in  any  business  unless  such  child  has  attended  school  at  least  4  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    Provision  was  made  the  same  year  for  instruction  in  every  school  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  stimulants  upon  the  human  system ;  and  after  the  1st  of  September,  1884, 
teachers'  certificates  are  to  be  withheld  from  applicants  who  are  not  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  this  respect.    Text  books  on  this  subject  must  have  the  joint  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  health.    Contiguous  districts 
having  together  more  than  100  youth  of  school  age  were,  under  another  law,  author- 
ized to  unite  and  form  a  graded  school  district  if  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters 
attending  the  annual  meetings  of  each  district  should  pronounce  in  favor  of  such 
union. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,600  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  board  of  education  of  12  members  and  Grand  Rapids  one 
of  16.  Other  cities  have  boards  of  6  trustees  elected  for  three  years.  Superintend* 
ents  are  employed  in  the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 
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STATISTICS. 
1882-'83. 


Cities. 


Adrian , 

Ann  Arbor , 

I5»j  City 

Detroit 

Kart  Saginaw 

flint 

GnodBapids 

Jackioo,  District  Na  17 

Kalamazoo 

Lraiog 

Muskegon 

Fort  Huron............ 

Stgiuw 


Population, 
census  of 

188a 


7,840 

8,061 

20,603 

116,340 

10,016 

8,409 
32,016 
16, 105 
13, 552 

8,319 
11,262 

8,883 
10,525 


Children  of 
school  age. 


2,605 
2,802 
6,762 

43,840 
7,323 
2,441 

11, 010 
2,227 
8,632 
2,436 
4,002 
8,315 
4,203 


Enrolment  I  A  ye  rage 


in  pnblio 
schools. 


1,446 
1,945 


17,392 
3,477 
1,938 
7,232 
1,303 
2,344 


2,656 
1,896 
2,176 


daily  at- 
tendance. 


974 
1,354 


11,949 
2,646 
1.317 
4,544 
781 
1,571 


1,705 


Number  of 
teachers. 


80 

38 


65 
87 
188 
21 
48 


47 
27 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$29,781 
38, 122 
47,440 

339,066 
59,450 
29,045 

133, 708 
11,476 
42,432 
28,050 
58,600 
17,450 
80,138 


1883-,84. 


AirisB 

Ann  Arbor 

SfyCJty 

Detorit 

la*  Saginaw 

Mnt3T7. 

GradBapida 

Jaekioo,  District  Hal 
ajbuoscoo...... ...... 

Iaosiftf 

Moiktfon 

rort  Horon.  •■•■..•>■■ 
Saginair M 


7,849 

6.061 

20,093 

116,340 

19,016 

8,409 

32,016 

16,105 

13,552 

8,319 
11,282 

8,883 
10,525 


2,460 


6,762 
43,840 

7,665 

2,443 
12, 071 

2,500 


1,046 


3,300 
18,148 
8,840 
1,989 
7,604 
2,023 


5,879 
8,724 
4,203 


8,238 
1,941 
2,300 


969 


2,098 
12,448 
8,066 
1,362 
6,240 
1,326 


2,140 
1,183 
1,564 


81 


57 

297 

68 

39 

142 


66 

27 
89 


20,515 


67,898 
290,914 

62,557 

87,237 
194,852 

81,507 


73,161 
15,580 
81,207 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

isYfam  in  1883->84  had  6  school  buildings,  with  27  rooms  and  1,588  sittings  for 
study,  rained  at  $104,000.  The  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were 
taught  192$  days  by  2  men  and  29  women,  including  2  special  teachers  of  drawing  and 
penmanship.  Counting  the  1,046  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  365  in 
private  and  church  schools,  there  were  still  1,058  youth  oi  school  age  (4-20)  not  at- 
tending any  school. 

its  Arbor  for  1882-'83  reported  little  change  in  the  school  statistics.  The  numbers 
enrolled  and  in  daily  attendance  were  somewhat  below  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  prevalence  of  disease.  The  schools  were  taught  197  days.  Esti- 
mated enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  200.  Valuation  of  school  property, 
$160,000. 

Bay  City  in  1883-^84  reported  3,900  youth  in  publio  and  private  schools,  leaving 
2,862  not  attending  any  school.  The  publio  schools  were  taught  193  days,  in  8  build- 
ing*, containing  44  study  rooms,  with  2,810  sittings.  All  the  teachers  employed  were 
▼omen.  Music  was  taught  by  one  special  instructor.  Expenditures  were  $67,393. 
School  property  was  valued  at  $142,340. 

Detroit  for  1882-'83  gave  an  increase  for  the  year  of  120  in  public  school  enrolment 
asd  a  decrease  of  112  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  12  more  teachers  and  an  in- 
crease of  $71,807  in  expenditure.  The  schools  are  grouped  into  three  departments, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  covering  4  years  of  study.  A  well  organized 
evening  school,  with  a  separate  department  for  girls,  had  an  enrolment  of  430  pupils 
and  an  average  attendance  of  250.  Contrary  to  what  had  usually  been  the  case, 
daring  the  winter  of  1882-'83  the  large  attendance  held  out  to  the  end,  and  on  the 
last  evening  the  school  was  attended  by  219  pupils.  Industrial  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing was  added  in  the  evening  school  as  a  new  feature  of  the  educational  system,  and 
it  gave  excellent  results,  ft  includes  the  use  of  tools,  carpenters'  work,  joinery  in 
its  rudiments,  designing  patterns,  modelling  in  clay,  keeping  of  accounts,  and  other 
Branches  of  practical  industry. 

.  In  1883-^84  the  city  reported  227  school  rooms  for  study,  with  14,272  sittings,  being 
3£?<>  fewer  sittings  than  the  actual  public  school  enrolment.  Private  and  church 
•drools  enrolled  7,671  pupils,  leaving  18,021  as  the  number  of  youth  not  under  school 
uitrnction.    An  evening  school  was  maintained  74  nights  in  the  year,  with  605 

10  E 
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enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  269.    Music  and  drawing  were  tanght  in  the 
public  schools  by  special  teachers.    Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $994,575. 

East  Saginaw  in  ld82-}83  increased  its  school  population  by  283,  its  enrolment  by 
2,  and  its  average  attendance  by  176.  Music  and  drawing  were  included  in  the  course 
throughout.  The  schools  were  taught  192  days,  in  It  buildings,  with  accommoda- 
tions /or  3,200  pupils.  Enrolment  in  evening  school  for  boys,  133;  average  attend- 
ance, 35.    Enrolled  in  private  schools,  484. 

For  1883-'84  there  was  an  increase  of  342  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  362  in  enrol- 
ment, and  of  420  in  average  attendance ;  also,  an  increase  of  two  days  in  length  of 
term.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools  for  the  year  was  575.  No  evening 
school  was  reported.    Value  of  school  property,  $212,000. 

Flint  for  1883-'84  gives  about  the  same  school  population  as  in  1881-'82,  with  a 
moderate  increase  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  and  were  taught  195  days  in  7  buildings,  with  1,893 
sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  all  other  school  properly,  at  $129,100.  Enrolment  in 
private  and  church  schools,  175. 

Grand  Rapids  for  1882-?83  showed  an  increase  of  612  in  school  population,  of  656  in 
enrolment,  and  of  334  in  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  193  days  by 
34  more  teachers  than  in  1881,  5  being  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  pen- 
manship. Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $519,600.  In  view  of  the  great  amount 
of  truancy  existing,  the  superintendent  regretted  that  the  school  accommodations 
were  so  inadequate  as  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  new  truant  law. 

In  1883-,84  the  increase  in  the  school  census  was  161  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  of -average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools.  696.  One  new  building  was  erected, 
costing,  with  furnishings,  $17,649,  and  the  speedy  erection  of  3  more  was  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  building  committee.  Evening  schools  were  maintained,  with 
the  usual  fluctuating  attendance.  Out  of  an  enrolment  in  12  weeks  of  226,  there  was 
an  average  nightly  attendance  of  but  85. 

Muskegon  for  1882-^83  reports  a  steady  growth  of  public  schools,  with  403  mors 
pupils  than  ever  before.  The  per  eent.  of  average  attendance  slightly  exceeded  the 
previous  maximum  and  the  per  cent,  of  tardiness  was  much  less.  The  schools  arc 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  one  ungraded  school.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  vocal  music  throughout  the  course. 

An  increase  of  582  over  the  preceding  year  appears  in  the  enrolment  of  1883-,84,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  city.  One  reason  for  the  increase  is  said  to  be  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  law  through  a  truant  agent.  An  evening  school  was 
tanght,  with  an  attendance  of  over  250.  The  advisability  of  introducing  some  kind 
of  industrial  work  into  the  schools  finally  led  a  few  philanthropic  ladies  to  volunteer 
their  services  in  conducting  a  sewing  sonool  on  Saturday  of  each  week.  The  number 
desiring  to  attend  was  so  large  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  class,  one 
half  coming  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.  The  olasses  ware  kept 
up  with  full  attendance  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

Port  Huron  for  l882-,83  showed  an  increase  of  15  in  school  population  and  of  91  in 
enrolment.  The  schools  were  taught  197  days,  in  F  buildings,  with  1,500  sittings  for 
study,  valued,  with  sites,  Ac,  at  $88,000.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools, 
300. 

For  1883-^84  there  was  an  increase  of  409  in  youth  of  school  age  and  of  45  in  en- 
rolment, but  the  average  attendance  had  decreased  by  40  since  1881-'82.  Enrolment 
in  private  and  church  schools,  300.    Value  of  school  property,  $93,000. 

Saginaw  public  schools  for  1883-'84  were  taught  195  days,  in  6  buildings,  with  ac- 
commodations for  1,857  pupils.  The  schools  were  graded  and  employed  SI  special 
teachers  in  music  and  drawing.  School  property  was  valued  at  $105,000.  Enrolment 
in  private  and  church  schools,  600. 

xjleoeroXbteb;. 

For  the  statistics  of  8  Kindergarten  in  this  State,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix : 
for  a  summary  of  the  attendance  on  them,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  not  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  have  certificates  of  quali- 
fication from  the  county  examiners  of  their  county  or  from  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  county  certificates,  valid  only  i  n  the  county  where  issued,  are  of  three  grades, 
good  for  1,  2,  and  3  years.  State  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the  State  for  10 
years. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Normal  Sohool,  Ypsilanti,  presents  4  courses  of  instruction,  scientific,  lit- 
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my,  language,  and  English,  from  which  students  may  choose.  Tho  English  course 
eoren  3  years ;  the  others,  4.  A  special  4-year  coarse  with  music  is  given,  in  which 
students  are  trained  in  harmony,  voice  culture,  and  solo  singing,  instrumental  inusio 
being  elective. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  in  its  department  of  the  science  and  the  art 
of  teaching,  presents  5  elective  courses :  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing,  the  science 
of  education,  school  supervision,  history  of  education,  and  the  teachers'  seminary,  each 
covering  4  years.  The  last  course  is  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  speoial  topics  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  It  offers,  besides  facilities  for  studying  the 
art  of  teaching  and  governing,  instruction  in  methods  of  general  school  room  practice, 
in  the  art  of  grading  and  arranging  courses  of  study,  and  in  the  conduct  of  institutes. 
There  were  113  students  enrolled  in  this  department  during  1 883-' 84. 

OTHEB  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Both  Adrian  College  and  Hillsdale  College  offer  a  2-year  course  in  normal  training, 
and  OUvet  gives  3  courses,  viz,  an  elementary  course  of  2  years,  the  same  course 
with  an  additional  year  as  a  full  English  course,  and  u  language  course  of  4  years,  the 
last  offering  a  choice  between  anoient  languages  and  German  and  French.  There 
▼«  alto  a  summer  normal  class  continuing  5  weeks. 

The  catalogue  of  Battle  Creek  College  seems  to  indicate  that  the  normal  department 
his  been  dropped,  as  no  notice  of  it  appears. 

Training  schools  are  included  in  the  city  school  systems  of  Detroit  and  East  Saginaw. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  institutes  in  1883  and  1884  are  said  to  have  been  generally  better  attended  and 
to  have  awakened  more  interest  than  ever  before.  Under  tho  new  law  there  is  added 
to  the  standing  of  teachers  1  per  cent,  for  each  day's  attendance ;  teachers  also  are 
permitted  to  draw  pay  during  institute  attendance,  although  their  schools  may  be  in 
Morion.  In  1883  institutes  were  held  in  65  counties,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  5,758 ; 
one  of  these  was  a  State  institute  held  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent 
and  in  which  the  program  for  the  county  institutes  is  discussed  and  determined.  Of 
the  teachers  present  43  held  State,  99  normal,  312  first,  487  second,  3,374  third  grade, 
ind  140  special  certificates.  Normal  school  instruction  had  been  received  by  1,495, 
and  1,261  were  without  experience  in  teaching.  A  marked  decrease  was  noted  in 
the  attendance  of  teachers  holding  higher  grade  certificates,  but  a  still  larger  increase 
in  that  of  those  holding  third  grade  certificates,  showing  that  the  institutes  were 
reaching  that  class  of  teachers  most  in  need  of  normal  instruction. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Hiohigan  School  Moderator,  a  weekly  journal  published  at  Grand  Rapids,  con- 
honed  to  be  the  official  organ  of  public  instruction  and  the  chief  medium  for  the  dif- 
frsion  of  educational  information  throughout  the  State.    It  was  in  its  fifth  year  in 

18©-'84. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Any  school  district  containing  100  or  more  children  of  school  age  may,  by  a  two- 
third*  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  organize  as  a  graded 
school  district.  The  board  of  trustees  of  any  graded  school  district,  when  so  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  district,  must  establish  a  high  school  and  determine  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  it.  High  school  departments  were  reported  in  60  graded  school  dis- 
trict* in  l$©->83,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  7,021  pupils.  Detroit  high  schools  report 
excellent  and  progressive  work  in  their  4-year  English,  classical.  Latin,  and  English- 
pwparatory  courses.  A  commercial  course  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  pursued  with  satisfactory  results.  The  schools  had  an  enrolment  in  1883-^84 
of  509  pupils,  including  76  graduate  students,  and  75  were  graduated  in  June,  1884, 
s  class  of  26  having  been  seu  t  out  the  January  preceding.  The  common  English  course, 
the  preparatory  English,  the  classical  course,  and  the  Latin-scientific  course  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  high  school  cover  4  years';  the  scientific  and  engineering  course  and  the 
courses  in  French  and  German,  3  years  each.    Attendance  for  the  year,  458. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State,  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land  grants  and  from 
State  appropriations,  aims  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  public  schools  by  fur- 
niihaig  facilities  for  a  liberal  general  education  and  for  tho  thorough  study  of  med- 
icine, pharmacy,  law,  and  dentistry.    Its  privileges  are  gratuitously  extenAeA  to 
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men  and  women  alike  who  are  qualified  for  admission,  whether  residents  of  the  State 
or  not.  In  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  different  lines  of  study 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  a.  b.,  b.  b.,  and  lit.  b.,  to  the  corresponding  masters*  degrees, 
aud  to  3  degrees  in  engineering.  In  the  undergraduate  courses  the  studies  are  for 
the  first  2  years  required,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  students  are  allowed 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  choice.  The  advanced  studies  of  the  school  of  political 
science,  noticed  in  1882,  are  among  the  electives  which  are  not  taken  till  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  required  studies  of  the  first  2  years ;  and  these  electives,  comprising  12 
courses  in  political  and  constitutional  history,  8  in  economic  sciences,  3  in  social,  san- 
itary, and  educational  science,  and  6  in  constitutional  administration  and  international 
law,  may  be  chosen  by  other  undergraduates  as  well  as  by  those  belonging  to  the 
school. 

The  number  of  women  attending  in  1883  was  170,  of  whom  107  were  in  literary 
studies  and  the  others  in  medicine,  law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry. 

The  university  received  in  1832-'83  $37,200  from  the  State  and  several  gifts  from 
friends,  among  them  $2,500  from  one  who  withholds  his  name,  for  the  purchase  of  his- 
torical works,  and  $6,500  from  Mr.  James  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
most  valuable  Shakespeare  library,  including  a  choice  collection  made  by  Hon.  E.  H. 
Thomson,  of  Flint.  Id  1883-'84  a  bequest  was  received  of  a  collection  of  art  material 
comprising  about  600  pictures  and  30  pieces  of  marble,  valued  at  $200,000,  from  Henry 
C.  Lewis,  of  Cold  water,  a  condition  being  that  Mrs.  Lewis  might,  if  she  pleased,  re- 
tain possession  of  the  collection  during  her  life. 

Of  8  other  institutions  in  the  State  claiming  collegiate  rank,  2,  Battle  Creek  and 
Grand  Traverse,  appear  to  be  doing  no  real  college  work.  The  remaining  college* 
all  present  classical  courses  of  study  of  4  years,  and  all  but  Hope  College,  scientific 
courses  of  equal  length,  Adrian  and  Hillsdale  adding  a  philosophical  course,  Albion 
and  Kalamazoo  a  Latin  scientific,  Adrian  and  Olivet  a  special  course  for  ladies,  and 
Adrian  and  Hillsdale  business  courses. 

The  new  plan  of  study  adopted  in  Albion  College  in  1881-'82,  in  which  the  study  of 
modern  languages  precedes  the  study  of  ancient,  has  worked  satisfactorily.  This 
method,  claimed  by  its  friends  to  be  the  natural  one,  was  fully  introduced  into  the 
two  lower  classes,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  those  which  had  already  completed 
a  portion  of  the  course  on  the  old  plan.  Many  young  men  and  women  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  institution  by  this  system  and  the  results  seem  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  the  plan. 

Hope  College,  under  charge  of  the  Reformed  Church,  received  in  1883-^84  from  vari- 
ous friends  $4,582,  partly  to  defray  current  expenses,  the  remainder  to  aid  in  endow- 
ment. 

Hillsdale  College  (Free  Will  Baptist),  was  given  $3,362.04  by  various  friends,  the 
interest  to  be  used  for  the  equipment  of  a  biological  library  and  other  special  objects; 
also,  to  increase  the  general  endowment. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  colleges  of  the  State  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
Further  provision  for  them  is  made  in  Michigan  Female  Seminary,  Kalamazoo,  au- 
thorized by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  which  reported  37  undergraduate 
students  and  10  in  a  preparatory  department  in  1883-'84. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  besides  other  branches  necessary 
to  a  good  education,  teaches  surveying,  levelling,  laying  out  of  grounds,  mechanics  as 
applied  to  implements,  building,  stock  breeding,  agricultural  chemistry,  horticulture, 
and  such  practical  applications  of  science  as  are  specially  useful  to  the  farmer.  The 
farm  comprises  676  acres,  of  which  10  are  devoted  to  experiments,  180  to  a  systematic 
rotation  of  crops,  and  110  to  woodland  pasture.  Students  are  required  to  labor  three 
hours  each  week  day,  except  Saturday ;  most  of  their  work  is  paid  for,  the  maximum 
rate  being  8  cents  an  hour.  The  degree  of  B.  s.  was  conferred  in  1883  on  29  young 
men  and  1  young  woman ;  that  of  m.  s.,  on  5  young  men. 

Scientific  courses,  as  already  noted,  are  found  in  the  State  university  and  in  all  the 
other  colleges  of  the  State  except  one,  the  State  university  making  provision  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  as  well  as  offering  technical 
courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  and  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X 
of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 
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PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  Adrian  College,  Adrian  (Methodist  Protestant), 
and  Hillsdale  College,  Hillbdale  (Free  Will  Baptist),  in  courses  of  3  years  to  56  stu- 
dents, 43  of  them  in  the  latter,  including  38  undergraduates  and  5  resident  graduates. 
Battle  Creek  College  (Seventh  Day  Baptist)  offers  a  biblical  course  of  study,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  lead  students  to  a  familiarity  with  the  Bible  before  all  other  writings, 
making  use  of  the  latter  only  as  they  may  serve  to  explain  the  former.  Whether  or 
not  any  students  were  engaged  in  these  studies  does  not  appear  from  the  catalogue. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  aims  to  give  students  a  thorough 
preparation  in  the  several  branches  of  constitutional,  international,  maritime,  com- 
mercial, and  criminal  law,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
8tates.  A  spacious  building  is  devoted  to  its  accommodation,  with  debating  and 
neiety  rooms,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  department  are  exceptionally  good.  Dur- 
ing 16&-'84  the  course  of  instruction  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  entire  college 
year  of  9  months.  Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the  law  students  to  attend  without 
additional  expense  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  department  of  literature, 
aeieoce,  and  arts.  An  admission  examination  is  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree, 
unless  they  are  graduates  of  some  collegiate  institution,  high  school,  or  institution  of 
corresponding  grade. 

The  medical  sohools  are  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Detroit  Medical  College,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit.  Both  schools  of  the 
university  agree  in  requiring  ol  candidates  for  their  diplomas  a  3-year  graded  course, 
each  year  (of  9  months)  being  divided  into  two  semesters,  which  close  with  written 
examinations  on  the  work  gone  over.  Women  are  admitted,  and  their  instruction  is. 
in  all  respects,  equal  to  that  of  men.  An  examination  for  admission  is  required  of 
all  candidates  not  able  otherwise  to  prove  that  they  are  qualified  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  Detroit  Medical  College  and  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  present  the 
usual  3  years  of  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures ;  the  latter,  however,  advises 
» 3-year  graded  course.  Both  require  of  applicants  for  admission  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  of  an  English  education  to  enable  them  to  engage  intelligently 
in  the  study  of  medicine:  and  this  knowledge  must  be  proved  by  an  examination, 
if  it  be  not  shown  by  diplomas  or  certificates  from  some  competent  educational  insti- 
tution. 

For  statistics  of  professional  schools,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appendix ; 
for  Hunmaries  of  their  statistics,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DBAV  AND  DUMB. 

Tk  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Flint,  for  1883-f84, 
reported  14 1  male  and  1 26  female  students.  The  studies  of  the  common  school  and  some 
of  the  high  school  branches  are  pursued,  oral  and  manual  methods  being  employed. 
The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  course  is  10  years,  but  the  average  time  devoted 
to  study  by  the  pupils  is  about  5.  The  number  of  instructors  was  15,  2  of  them  deaf- 
mutea.  Agriculture,  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemaking  are  taught 
to  the  boys;  sewing,  cookery,  and  general  housework,  to  the  girls.  The  institution 
owns  83  acres  of  land,  valued,  with  buildings,  at  $437,123.  State  appropriation  for 
the  year,  $45,000 :  expenditure,  $42,762. 

Ue  Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf -Mute  Institute,  Norris,  sustained  by  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  gives  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  with 
drawing,  gardening,  and  housework.  There  were  28  male  and  16  female  pupils,  un- 
der 3  instructors,  in  1883-'64.  Method  of  instruction,  German  articulation.  Average 
time  apent  in  the  institution  by  the  pupils,  4  to  6  years.  Value  of  buildings  and  tbe 
Nacres  of  land  owned,  $15,000.  Money  given  the  institution  in  188S-'84,  *4,CO0,  in- 
tended for  payment  of  debts  and  for  current  expenses ;  other  income,  $1,400.  Total 
expenditure,  about  $6,000. 

The  Clots  in  Articulation  for  the  Deaf,  Marquette,  is  no  longer  in  operation. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  gives  instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches,  with  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  geometry,  and  physios.  The  boys  are 
tko  taught  broom  making,  and  the  girls,  crocheting,  knitting,  and  sewing  by  ma- 
chine. In  1883~'84  there  were  50  pupils  and  26  instructors  and  employe's.  Amount 
tf  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $132,000.     Value  of  buildings,  grounds,  &c, 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Michigan  Reform  School,  Lansing,  aims  to  improve,  educate,  and  give  industrial 
training  to  boys  of  10  to  16  yean  of  age  convicted  of  crime  by  the  courts.  The  boys 
•Wend  school  4}  boon  6  days  each  week,  and  work  the  same  length  of  time,  \>et« 
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forming  the  entire  labor  of  the  institution,  under  the  direction  of  competent  instruc- 
tors. Boys  who  have  merited  confidence  by  good  conduct  are  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  are  required  to  make  satisfactory  reports  at  stated  times.  The  whole 
number  committed  to  September,  1883,  since  opening,  was  2,864.  In  1882-'83  there 
were  352  boys  in  the  school.    Total  expenditure  for  the  year,  $53,028. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  XXI  of  appendix. 

The  State  Industrial  Some  for  Girls,  Adrian,  one  of  the  last  established  of  the  State 
institutions,  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  results  of  its  work  for  the  fire* 
3  years  have  been  excellent.  Girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  are  committed  to  it 
by  the  courts  for  any  offence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  are  taught 
the  common  English  branches,  domestic  work,  sewing,  dressmaking,  &c.  School 
work  occupies  the  afternoon  and  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Religious  instruction  forme 
an  important  part  of  the  education.  There  were  159  inmates  at  date  of  report,  Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Cold  water,  receives  childrex 
3  to  12,  training  them  in  school  studies  and  industries,  caring  for  their  health  anc 
morals,  and  finding  homes  for  them  in  families..  Up  to  1883  there  had  been  1,200  thui 
cared  for  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  10  years  previous.  Of  these,  900  hac 
been  sent  to  homes,  300  remaining  in  the  school.  A  majority  of  the  900  were  then  in  com 
fortable  homes,  with  every  encouragement  to  develop  into  good  citizens.  The  pupilt 
enrolled  in  each  of  tho  years  1883  and  1884  was  469,  of  whom  131  were  placed  in  home 
in  the  former  and  258  in  the  latter  year.  Whole  expenditure  for  the  two  years 
(91,794.  Since  the  previous  biennial  report  34  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  th< 
grounds.  A  serviceable  hospital  was  also  built  and  furnished  during  this  time  at  z 
cost  of  $7,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  thirty-second  annual  meeting  at 
Lansing,  December  26-28, 1883,  Prof.  Estabrook  presiding.  The  title  of  the  president's 
address  was  "  Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,"  after  which  papers  were  read 
on  "Courses  of  study  for  smaller  high  schools,"  "  Methods  of  study  of  the  classics," 
"  The  study  of  the  English  language  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,"  "  True  education/' 
•'  How  can  we  best  care  for  the  eye,  ear,  and  brain  in  school  life  t"  "  Defects  in  the 
present  system  of  examinations,"  and  "  Effective  energy  in  teaching  and  grading  of  dis- 
trict schools."  At  the  closing  session  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  he  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  State  superintendent,  Prof.  Putnam,  and  President  Estabrook,  to  con- 
eider  the  subjeot  matter  of  Prof.  Putnam's  paper  on  "Grading  public  schools,"  to  wait 
upon  the  governor  and  request  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  sub- 
ject and  recommend  favorable  action.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  subject  of 
county  institutes  be  likewise  considered  and  presented  by  the  committee.  Other  res- 
olutions followed ;  after  which  the  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the 
association  adjourned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICES. 

Hon.  Hshbchel  R.  Gabs,  State  superintendent  qf  public  instruction,  Lansing. 

[Term,  March,  1883,  to  April  21, 1886.1 

Mr.  Gam  la  understood  to  hare  been  reappointed  and  to  have  resigned  early  in  hla  second  term,  and 
to  have  bean  anooeeded  by  Hon.  Theodore  Kelson,  ixj>. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AMD  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school 

youth. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  school 

yontb. 

Enrolment  in  graded  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  them . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Public  school-bouses  in  use 

New  ones  built  during  the  year. 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Departments  in  graded  schools. . . 
Average  time  of  schools,  in  days. 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools  . . 
Women  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  continuing  3  years  or 

more. 
Teachers  graduates  of  a  normal 

school. 
Teachers  who  have  attended  a 

normal  school. 
Hen  teaching  in  graded  schools. . 
Women  teaching  m  graded  schools 
Total  teachers  in  graded  schools  . 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public 

schools. 
Valuation  of  all  school  property  . 
Valuation  of  school-houses  built 

during  the  year. 
Amount  of  available  school  fund. 
Average  monthly   pay  of  men 

teaching. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

teaching. 


issues. 


337,254 

209, 475 

92,048 

62.11 

27.29 


4,666 

4,288 

181 
850 
100 


1,535 

3,867 

5,402 

224 

253 

838 


1883-'84. 


12,283,165 

a4, 686, 679 
400,098 

5,779,930 
39  00 

29  00 


Increase. 


359,366 

223,209 

100,637 

62.11 

28.00 

52,189 
32, 088 


4,902 

4,G71 

391 


112 


1,715 

4,371 

6,086 

364 

415 

1,245 

130 

887 

1,017 


$2, 819, 711 

o5, 415, 599 
685,072 

6, 246, 321 
40  00 

30  00 


22,112 
13,734 

8,589 


.71 


236 

383 

66 


Decrease. 


12 


180 
504 

140 

162 

407 


$536,546 

728,920 
284,974 

466,391 
1  00 

1  00 


c  These  figures  include  all  property,  m  furniture,  too.,  as  given  in  the  State  report 

,  (From  the  biennial  report  of  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
ts, for  the  yean  mentioned.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


The  statistical  summary  for  the  year  1883~'84  shows  an  increase  in  all  the  items 
P*&t,ths  pes  cant,  of  enrolment  of  the  whoo!  population  appearing  to  to  tto  Man* 
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in  both  years.  A  growth  of  8,589  in  average  daily  attendance  compares  favorably 
with  the  increase  of  attendance  in  1882-,83  over  that  of  18dl-'82.  In  1882->83  there 
were  325  school-houses  built,  at  a  cost  of  $400,098,  and  in  1883-'84  there  were  391 
built,  costing  $685,072.  The  valne  of  school  apparatus,  including  seats,  desks,  and 
libraries,  was  given  as $321,133  in  1882-63 and  increased  by $100,755  in  the  next  year. 
The  school  libraries  alone  were  rated  at  $12,612  in  the  former  year  and  $23,628  in  the 
latter.  Of  the  6,086  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  415  were  normal  school  grad- 
uates, an  increase  of  162,  while  of  those  who  had  attended  a  normal  school  there  were 
1,245,  an  increase  of  407. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  for  2  years 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  senate;  he  is  a  member  ex  officio 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  State  normal  schools.  For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  schools 
elected  for  every  2  years,  who  examines  and  licenses  teachers.  There  is  a  board  of  3 
trustees  for  common  school  districts ;  for  independent  school  districts,  a  board  of  6 
directors,  which  appoints  3  competent  persons  as  school  examiners,  all  elected  for  3 
years,  women  may  vote  and  hold  any  office  pertaining  solely  to  the  management  of 
public  schools. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  resident  youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  and  pupils  over 
21  and  non-residents  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Schools  must  be 
taught  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  44  weeks  in  each  year.  Teachers  are  permitted 
to  give  daily  instruction  in  social  science,  good  morals,  and  patriotism.  Thirty  topics 
are  specified,  such  as  cleanliness,  truth,  perseverance,  self  reliance,  &c.  Provision 
is  made  for  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  training  schools.  The  State  provides  for 
the  uniformity  of  text  books,  certain  State  officers  being  vested  with  authority  to 
contract  for  the  same. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  from  a 
county  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1,  from  the  proceeds  of  liquor  licenses  and  fines  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  from  the  unclaimed  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  estrays,  and 
from  an  optional  district  tax,  the  last  to  provide  school-houses  and  sites,  but  not  to 
exceed  8  mills  on  $1  in  any  one  year  for  those  objects. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Any  cities  of  500  or  more  inhabitants  not  under  special  laws  may  be  organized  into 
independent  school  districts,  with  boards  of  6  directors  elected  by  the  citizens  for 
terms  of  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  2.  A  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  board, 
of  which  ho  is  a  member  ex  officio  and  executive  officer. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  under  special  laws,  each  having  a  board  of  education 
elected  by  the  people,  that  of  the  former  city  having  7  members,  called  school  direc- 
tors; that  of  the  latter,  12,  called  school  inspectors ;  each  body  is  subject  to  partial 
annual  change  and  each  is  authorized  to  employ  a  superintendent,  teachers,  6Vc. 

statistics* 

1882-'©. 


Cities. 


Minneapolis 
St  Paul  .... 
Stillwater.. 
Wiuoixa 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


46,887 

41,478 

0,055 

10,208 


Children  of 
school  age. 


28,500 


1,984 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
school*. 


10,692 
7,654 


1,440 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


6,369 
4,578 


1,815 


Number  of 
teachers. 


196 
161 


6302,313 
826,787 


31,863 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Minneapolis  presents  in  1883  an  increase  of  4,100  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  2,942  in 
enrolment,  and  of  1,411  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  56  more  teachers,  including 
13  in  evening  schools.  The  schools  (primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  nigh)  were 
taught  185  days  in  21  buildings,  with  8,264  sittings  for  study.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  drawing  throughout  the  course.  The  system  being  industrial,  the  principles 
of  construction,  representation,  and  object  drawing  are  always  kept  in  view.  Special 
teachers  of  music  and  drawing  are  employed,  who  also  give  instruction  to  the  regular 
teachers  in  these  branches.  .  The  growth  of  the  schools  made  it  necessary  to  build 
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d«t  school-houses  and  enlarge  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $69,405.  Evening  schools  were 
tanght  63  evenings  during  the  year  by  13  teachers;  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
934;  average  evening  attendance,  313. 

St.  Paul  for  18S2-'83,  reports  an  increase  of  929  in  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
am!,  although  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  gave  1,700  more  sittingn 
(at  a  cost  of  $150,000),  many  children  were  refused  admission  from  lack  of  room. 
Evening  schools  were  tanght  101  evenings  and  had  852  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  aver- 
ngc  attendance  of  562.  There  were  2  private  Kindergarten,  with  an  enrolment  of 
174  children ;  other  private  schools  reported  3,436  pupils. 

In  1&3-'S4,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  including  evening  schools,  increased, 
bnttho  inadequate  supply  of  accommodations  still  interfered  with  the  regular  attend- 
ance. The  schools  are  graded,  the  entire  course  covering  12  years.  Special  teachers 
are  employed  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  throughout  and  in  the  German  lan- 
guage from  the  fifth  grade.  Physiology  has  been  dropped  from  the  course  of  study 
beloir  the  high  school.  Evening  schools  enrolled  1,264  pupils,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  386,  the  average  age  of  pupils  being  18  years.  The  valuation  of  all  pub- 
lie  school  property  was  increased  from  $509,000  to  $539,500. 

Winona  for  18S2-'83  shows  a  decrease  of  365  in  enrolment  in  public  schools  and  of 
39  in  average  attendance,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers.  The  schools  were 
taogbt  196  days  iu  3  different  buildings,  with  1,585  sittings  for  stndy.  There  were 
special  teachers  in  drawing  and  penmanship.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private 
schools,  500.  Valuation  of  all  school  property,  $175,000.  The  Kindergarten  at  Winona 
ii  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  of  11  Kindergarten  in  this  State,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
lommary  of  the  attendance  in  them,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Before  receiving  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  candidates  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination to  show  their  fitness  for  the  work.  In  ordinary  districts  this  examination 
is  conducted  by  county  superintendents ;  in  independent  districts,  by  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  boards  of  education.  After  examining  applicants  in  the  common 
tthool  branches  (including  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  practical  facts 
of  hygiene)  and  after  testing  their  general  knowledge  and  ability  to  impart  instruc- 
tion, conntv  superintendents  are  authorized  to  issue  three  grades  of  certificates,  the 
fat  valid  in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  (valid  in 
the  district  only)  for  6  months. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  3  State  normal  schools,  at  Mankato,  St.  Cloud,  and  Winona,  prepare  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  giving  free  tuition  to  all  persons  who  pledge  themselves  to 
teach  two  years  in  the  State  after  graduation.  The  schools  graduate  from  2  courses : 
elementary  or  preparatory,  of  3  years,  and  academic  or  advanced,  of  4,  the  2  courses 
combined  covering  4  jears.  Mankato  and  Winona  add  professional  studies  of  1  year 
for  those  who  graduate  from  either  course.  These  studies  include  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, psychology,  mental  science,  methods  and  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  practice 
fetching.  All  have  model  schools  thoroughly  graded  and  classified,  designed  to  afford 
stodento  ample  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice,  Winona  having  also  a  well 
organized  Kindergarten.  The  schools,  in  1883->84,  had  a  total  enrolment  of  1,375,  of 
whom  672  were  in  the  normal  departments  and  67  graduated. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Of  the  summer  school  for  teachers  conducted  at  the  Minnesota  University  in  1882 
no  notice  is  given  iu  the  catalogue  of  1883-^84.  The  city  school  system  of  St.  Paul 
includes  a  training  department  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
It  had,  in  1883-'84,  an  enrolment  of  112  students,  and  23  were  graduated,  of  whom 
IB  engaged  in  teaching  at  once. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  number  of  State  institutes  held  during  the  year  was  52,  an  increase  of  11 ;  the 
Jjunber  of  teachers  enrolled  3,231.  an  increase  of  1,126.  Of  this  number,  164  held 
™  grade  certificates.  1,234  second  grade,  and  767  third  grade,  the  remainder  hold- 
*g  no  certificates, 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

School  Education,  formerly  the  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Paul,  con- 
tinued to  give  valuable  information  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  high  school  board,  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  the  president  of  the  State  university,  had  under- 
its  supervision  in  1883-'84  61  high  schools.  The  total  enrolment  was  2,613,  of  -;vhich^ 
number  718  were  non-residents  receiving  instruction  free  of  charge.  The  reports  o£I 
the  schools  and  the  results  of  their  work  Drove  that  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  a  good  proportion  of  them  holding  the  first  rank  as  to  effi  — 
ciency  and  scholarship.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the  principals  and  superintendents  ar«a 
graduates  of  college  and  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  (non-sectarian),  offers  free  tuition  alike 
to  students  of  either  sex  who  are  over  14  years  of  age  and  able  to  pass  the  required 
examinations.  The  collegiate  department  comprises  colleges  of  agriculture ;  mechanic 
arts ;  science,  literature,  and  arts ;  medicine ;  and  law  (this  department  not  yet  organ- 
ised), all  leading  to  appropriate  degrees.  There  was  an  attendance  of  147  students 
in  1883->84,  under  21  instructors.  The  State  appropriated  $23,000  for  the  year.  In- 
come from  productive  fund,  $35,000 ;  value  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  university, 
$450,000. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  for  1863-'84  were  Hamline  University,  Hamline 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  with  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  4  years ;  Carle  ton  College, 
Northfield  (Congregational),  with  4-year  classical,  scientific,  literary,  and  English 
courses;. and  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville  (Roman  Catholic),  with  classical, 
scientific,  commercial,  medical,  and  ecclesiastical  courses.  All  give  preparatory 
training  and  instruction  in  music.  Carleton  gave  increased  attention  to  drawing 
and  painting  during  the  year,  and  an  art  department  was  projected. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
thereof,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNQ  WOMEN. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College,  and  Hamline  University  offer  the 
same  privileges  to  young  women  as  to  young  men.  For  statistics  of  other  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of 
them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC.  I 

The  8tate  university  in  its  college  of  agriculture  adds  to  tne  last  2  years  of  the 
collegiate  department  training  in  agricultural  chemistry,  practical  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  other  sciences  relating  to  agriculture.  Its  college  of  mechanical  arts, 
also  following  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  collegiate  department,  presents  three 
courses  of  2  years  each,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  architecture. 
An  artisans'  training  school,  established  as  a  department  of  the  college  of  mechanical 
arts,  meets  the  needs  of  mechanics  and  others  and  takes  the  place  of  the  coarse  in 
shopwork  and  drawing  heretofore  given.  Evening  instruction  is  also  given  in  me- 
chanical drawing. 

Carleton  College,  Hamline  University,  and  St.  John's  College  also  offer  special 
scientific  courses. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  continued  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, Collegeville  (Roman  Catholic);  the  Seabuxy  Divinity  School,  Faribault  (Prot- 
ectant Episcopal),  and  in  the  theological  course  of  the  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minne- 
apolis (Evangelical  Lutheran);  besides  which  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutherans- 
Seminary,  Red  Wing,  presents  itself  in  1883-,84.    All  show  the  customary  3-yeasr 
course,  meant  to  follow  a  high  school  or  collegiate  training  if  possible.     Fox 
tie  tics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Medical  training  was  given  in  the  Minnesota  College  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
sor  to  the  St.  Paul  Medical  College,  under  21  professors  and  1  demonstrator  in ' 
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tod  under  1  fewer  in  1883-'84.  The  regular  course  was  3  years,  of  19  weeks  annually. 
For  admission  there  was  an  examination  in  ordinary  school  studies,  United  States  his- 
tory, and  physics,  except  where  a  degree  in  arts  or  sciences,  a  certificate  from  a  high 
school  or  other  reputable  seminary,  or  a  teacher's  certificate  was  presented;  for  grad- 
uation, attendance  on  2  regular  courses,  full  age,  3  years  of  study,  and  evidence  of 
good  moral  character,  with  dissection  of  each  part  of  a  cadaver. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  in  18K3  organized  at  Minneapolis  a  medical  depart- 
ment, which,  in  view  of  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools,  is  to  bo  an  examining, 
not  a  teaching,  body.  As  a  State  examining  board  it  tests  the  genuineness  of  medical 
diplomas  presented  to  it  by  persons  desiring  to  practise  medicine  in  the  State  and 
authorizes  the  holders  of  such  as  are  found  genuine  to  enter  upon  practice.  As  a 
medical  faculty,  it  examines  in  letters  and  science  those  who  seek  the  university  medi- 
cal degrees,  and  grants  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  medicine  to  such  accepted  candidates 
aspaae  successive  annual  examinations  during  2  or  3  years,  according  to  their  previous 
preparation :  that  of  M.  D.  to  bachelors  of  3  years'  professional  practice  after  gradua- 
tion and  to  any  m.  d.  of  other  recognized  medical  colleges  that  presents  and  defends 
raecewfally  a  thesis  on  some  medical  theme.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  sched- 
ule these  examinations  seem  to  be  exceptionally  thorough. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

'  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Minnesota  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Faribault,  free  to 
deaf-mutes  of  the  State  10  to  25  years  of  age,  reports  for  18d3-'d4  au  enrolment  of  130 
pupils,  of  which  number  60  were  girls,  under  9  instructors,  4  being  semi-mutes.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1863,  since  which  time  336  pupils  have  received  instruction. 
Besides  the  common  school  branches  the  children  are  taught  cooperage,  shoemaking, 
printing,  tailoring,  plain  sewing,  and  dressmaking.  About  one-third  of  them  re- 
ceive instruction  in  articulation.  The  institution  owns  65  acres  of  land,  valued,  with 
buildings,  at  $200,000. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  is  no  w  occupying  its  commodious  new  building 
erected  in  1883-'84,  and  it  is  well  equipped  and  furnished.  In  addition  to  common 
school  studies,  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  industries 
comprise  broom  making  for  the  boys ;  bead  work,  hand  and  machine  sowing,  knitting, 
and  crocheting  for  the  girls.    The  average  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  was  30. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Minnesota  Training  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  Faribault,  had  in  1883-84 
*Q  attendance  of  45  bovB  and  15  girls,  an  increase  of  19  over  1882-'83.  The  instruc- 
tion u  in  common  school  branches  and  in  fancy  work,  sewing,  &c. 

The  question  of  affording  further  and  fall  relief  for  the  idiotic  and  epileptic  children 
of  the  state  has  given  the  directors  of  the  institution  much  embarrassment.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  continue  largely  to  exceed  accommodations,  and  a  more  complete 
Mparation  of  the  totally  demented  from  the  merely  weak  minded  is  demanded.  Ad- 
ditional buildings  are  needed  and  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  two 
for  adults  with  moderate  intellect  is  recommended. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Minnesota  Eeform  School,  St.  Paul,  aims  to  educate  and  reform  youthful 
criminals  and  obstinately  bad  boys.  To  aid  in  this,  it  gives  instruction  in  common 
fchool  studies  and  in  carpentry,  tinning,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  farming.  The 
ahops  are  not  managed  for  profit,  but  to  impart  actual  industrial  training,  so  that 
the  hoys,  when  sent  out,  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  Three  separate 
schools  are  maintained,  one  for  the  older,  one  for  the  younger  boys,  and  one  for  the 
girls,  with  the  same  division  as  to  families.  Since  organization,  in  1867,  about  550 
inmates  have  gone  out  from  the  institution,  and  the  managers  believe  that  much  less 
than  10  per  cent,  have  returned  to  a  criminal  life.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school  Car  1883-'84  was  128. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MINNESOTA  8TATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  «nmml  session  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Minneapolis,  December  26-28,  1883.  The  attendance  of  principals  and  upper  grade 
tochers  waa  better  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Among  the  subjects  presented 
wets  "Education  in  its  moral  aspect/'  ."The  relation  of  education  to  crime,  pan- 
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peri 8m,  and  production/'  "  Moral  training,"  "  School  libraries  as  a  means  of  cul 
tivating  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  instruct  ion,' 
and  "  Professional  preparation.  Following  this,  State  Superintendent  *Kiehle  pre 
sented  arguments  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  State  certificates  as  recognitions  o; 
professional  skill  and  preparation.  After  some  discussion,  a  resolution  indorsing  tb« 
granting  of  such  certificates  passed  unanimously,  aud  the  matter  was  referred  to  i 
committee  with  instructions  to  take  such  action,  in  conjuuetion  with  the  Stat* 
superintendent,  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  proper  legislation  to  carry  the  idea  iut< 
effect. 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents  met  at  St.  Paul,  Decern 
ber  29, 1883, 30  superintendents  being  present  at  the  opening.  State  Snperintendcn 
Kiehle  called  the  convention  to  order  and  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome.  Th 
first  discussion  was  on  the  length  of  teachers1  institutes,  most  of  the  superintendent 
favoring  the  present  short  term  of  1  week.  Superintendent  Sperry  read  a  paper  on  '*  1m 
provement  of  tho  grade  of  teachers  by  better  methods  of  examination  and  by  estab 
tishing  a  better  standard,"  the  discussion  of  which  brought  out  inauy  points  indie  at 
ing  that  preseut  methods  of  examination  and  grading  may  be  improved.  At  the  re 
quest  of  the  State  superintendent,  a  committee  of  3  was  appointed  to  confer  witl 
him  on  the  methods  of  examination,  the  preparation  of  questions,  and  the  grading  o 
certificates.  A  paper  was  read  entitled  "How  may  we  secure  greater  permanence  c 
teachers  in  our  country  schools  V9  The  superintendent  from  Norman  opened  the  dii 
enssion  by  saying  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  good  normal  teachers  to  accept  th 
poor  pay  and  poorer  accommodations  offered  in  the  frontier  counties.  An  interest 
ing  discussion  was  held  on  the  reading  of  the  paper  "  How  shall  schools  be  inspect* 
with  a  view  to  the  best  results  T"    After  which  the  convention  adjourned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Kbhu,  StaUtuptrwUnderUof  pubUe  iMtntftion,  SL  Pa*L 
[Second  term,  August,  1888,  to  August,  1885.] 
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*     MISSISSIPPI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882. 

1883. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (5-21),  white. 
Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  colored 

185,026 
259, 105 
444, 131 
101, 451 
109,630 
214, 081 
82,985 

89,537 

172, 522 

01,738 

73, 578 

135, 316 

48.20 

30.47 
147 

180,093 

267,478 
447, 571 
125, 598 
141, 298 
266,996 
93, 816 

115,900 

209,716 

68, 946 

fc5, 517 

154, 463 

59.65 

34.51 

154 

77* 

4,933 

8,373 
3, 440 
21, 147 
31,768 
52, 915 
10, 831 

26,363 

37,194 

7,208 
11,939 
19, 147 

11.45 

4.04 
7 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment  for  the  year 

Average    monthly      enrolment, 
white. 

ATerage  monthly  enrolment,  col- 
ored. 

Whole  average   monthly  enrol- 
ment. 

Average  daily  attendance,  white. 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 

Whole  average  daily  attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  youth 

of  school  age. 
Per  eent.  of  attendance  to  youth 
of  school  age. 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  cities, 

in  days. 
Average  time  in  country,  days. .. 

Average  time  for  tho  State,  days. 

TEACHERS. 

•  75* 

2,910 
2,272 
3, 046 
2,136 
5,182 

1680,640 

&800,000 
30  03 

3,598 

2,803 

3,645 

2,698 

o6,401 

1803,876 

688 
531 
599 
562 
al,219 

$123,236 

Colored  teachers  employed ...... 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

FINANCIAL  8TATEHENT. 

Total   expenditure    for    public 

schools. 
Amount  of  available  fund 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  teachers. 

31  20 

1  17 

a  Includes  58  whose  sex  is  not  reported. 


o  In  1881. 


(From  report  of  Hon.  J.  Argyle  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction, 
*H  the  two  years  indicated,  with  return  from  the  same  for  1882.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 


Tho  statistios  show  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  each  race  enrolled  in  publio 
tthools  and  in  average  daily  attendance,  notwithstanding  a  comparatively  small  one 
ui  Youth  of  legal  school  age.  More  than  59  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  were, 
^fcct,  enrolled  in  publio  schools,  and  more  than  34  per  cent,  were  in  average  daily 
a^ndance,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  enrolled  and  of 
*<xmt  4  per  cent,  in  average  attendance.    There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  t\i* 
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number  of  teachers  employed  for  each  race  and  in  the  amount  expended  on  the  schools, 
the  total  for  all  school  purposes  reaching  $603,876.  The  average  length  of  school 
term  for  the  State  for  1882  was  75$  days.  In  1883  it  was  2  days  longer  than  this  in  the 
country  districts.  But  fuller  means  for  the  support  of  public  schools  are  required  to 
render  the  work  more  effective.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
poll  tax  be  made  $2  per  capita  instead  of  $1,  that  an  allowance  be  made  for  an  op- 
tional increase  in  the  3-mill  school  tax  by  removing  the  limit  which  fixes  the  minimum 
at  3  mills,  and  that  a  dog  law  be  enacted,  the  fines  resulting  to  go  to  the  public  schools. 
He  also  urges  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  for  white  pupils,  and  aski 
of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  stating  that  Br.  Curry  had  offered 
to  defray  from  the  Peabody  fund  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  ol 
such  school,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  incidentals.  '  The  superintendent  reports  thai 
unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  education  during  the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  thai 
publio  instruction  was  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as  shown  by  their  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  school  tax,  their  desire  to  extend  the  school  term  beyond  4  months, 
and  their  readiness  to  employ  competent  teachers. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  State  constitution  for  a  superintendent  of  public  educt- 
tion,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years ;  for  a  State  board  of  education  of  3  mem- 
bers, including  the  superintendent,  which  is  charged  with  the  management  of  the  school 
funds  and  with  other  duties;  and  for  county  superintendents,  one  in  each  county, 
appointed  by  the  State  board  for  2  years.  The  law  requires  that  before  any  person  be 
appointed  county  superintendent  he  must  have  a  certificate  from  a  board  of  exami- 
ners instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  such  office, 
the  examination  embracing,  first,  educational  qualifications,  which  must  not  be  in- 
ferior to  those  of  a  first  grade  teacher ;  second,  habits  and  moral  character ;  and,  third, 
executive  ability.  Two  of  the  3  members  of  this  examining  board  must  be  profes- 
sional educators  or  men  who  have  had  experience  in  school  teaching.  One  is  selected 
by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  one  by  the  chancellor  of  the  district,  and  the  other 
by  the  board  of  county  supervisors.  The  local  interests  of  publio  schools  are  super- 
vised by  trustees,  a  board  of  3  being  provided  for  each  school.  In  country  districts 
they  are  elected  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools ;  in  incorporated  towns,  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  Trustees  are  required  to  select  teachers,  protect  school  property,  pro- 
vide fuel,  and  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  month.  Separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children  must  be  maintained.  The  legal  term  is  5  months,  except  when  this 
would  require  a  tax  of  more  than  $7.50  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  property;  in  such 
case  the  term  may  be  reduced  to  4  months,  the  minimum  length  fixed  by  the  State 
constitution.  Districts  that  neglect  to  sustain  schools  for  at  least  4  months  during 
any  year  forfeit  their  proportion  of  the  publio  school  moneys  for  suoh  year.  Each 
county  in  the  State  constitutes  a  school  district. 

FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  from  a  distributable  State  fund  of  $200,000,  from 
township  funds,  and  by  municipal  and  oounty  taxes,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
Peabody  fund.  The  State  fund  is  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  therein.  Aid  was  received  from  the  Peabody 
fund  during  1882  and  1883  amounting  to  $3,200,  besides  about  $5,000  intended  fox 
the  expenses  of  Mississippi  State  pupils  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

An  incorporated  town  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  constitute  a  separate  school 
district  if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  elect,  its  boundaries  to  be  those  of  the  town. 
For  the  supervision  of  city  schools  the  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint  a  board  of  3  trust- 
ees, whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  country  school  trustees,  the  county  superin- 
tendent retaining  the  same  jurisdiction  over  these  schools  as  over  others  in  the  count j 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  exercising  the  functions  otherwise  belonging  to  county 
supervisors. 

STATISTICS  OF  VICK8BUBG. 

Vicksburg,  with  a  population  in  1880  of  11,814,  reported  in  1882->83  3,760  youth  oJ 
school  age,  with  1,320  pupils  enrolled  and  1,120  in  average  daily  attendance,  under  21 
teachers,  12  of  the  latter  being  women ;  1,100  sittings  for  study  in  3  school  buildings' 
all  school  property  valued  at  $10,600 :  schools  taught  170  days,  at  a  cost  of  $14,830, 
all  except  $830  raised  by  taxation.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  600. 
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preparation  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

To  be  employed  in  publio  schools  teachers  must  have  certificates  of  qualification 
signed  by  their  county  superintendent,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  super- 
visors, examines  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  and,  if  found  qualified,  gives 
them  certificates  of  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  according  to  their  attainments,  which 
certificates  are  valid  in  any  part  of  the  county  for  one  year.  The  certificate  of  a  first 
grade  teacher  shows  that  the  holder  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach  the  higher  branches 
of  English  literature,  natural  philosophy,  elements  of  book-keeping,  and  all  studies 
uraally  taught  in  common  schools ;  that  of  a  second  grade  is  proof  of  ability  to  teach 
the  intermediate  branches  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  other  common  school  stndies; 
and  that  of  third  grade  certifies  as  to  the  elementary  branches. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Tbe  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  established  in  1870  to  train  teachers  for 
the  colored  publio  schools,  presents  a  course  of  study  designed  to  secure  this  object 
and  none  other.  All  studies  in  the  course  are  compulsory,  only  such  being  included 
as  are  necessary  to  prepare  teachers  for  reaching  the  masses  of  the  unlearned.  The 
standard  is  raised  each  year  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  county  superin- 
tendents. Tuition  and  text  books  are  free,  the  school  being  supported  by  the  State. 
There  were  155  students  in  attendance  during  1882-83. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

I%ka  Normal  In$tUute,  Iuka,  first  opened  in  1882,  reports  a  4  year  course  of  study, 
which  includes  drawing  and  music,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus  for  illustrat- 
ing physics,  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  model  school. 

tfocoo*  College,  Jackson,  a  normal  and  theological  school,  is  one  of  the  fifteen  insti- 
tutions founded  and  sustained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to 
train  men  for  the  work  of  the  christian  ministry  and  qualify  teachers  for  the  publio 
schools. 

Normal  departments  are  also  reported  in  connection  with  Rust  University,  Holly 
Springs;  Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  and  Union  Female  College,  Oxford. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
wunmary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES.  • 

It  appears  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Educational  Journal  for  July  that  over  50  county 
institntes  were  to  bo  held  in  the  State  in  1884,  but  no  more  definite  information  as  to 
this  work  is  at  hand. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  started  at  Jackson  in  1882  is  now  published  at  West.  It 
is  a  biweekly,  edited  by  P.  W.  Corr  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  publio  schools 
of  Mississippi. 

A  limited  amount  of  educational  information  from  this  State  is  still  given  in  in  the 
Mississippi  department  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  a  law  of  1878,  private  academies  and  colleges  having  suitable  school  buildings, 
libraries  of  not  less  than  200  volumes,  and  a  faculty  of  good  standing  are  recognized 
uhigh  schools,  aod  pupils  attending  them  are  authorized  to  draw  from  the  school  fund, 
inpayment  of  their  tuition,  the  pro  rata  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Such 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  required*  to  adopt  a  course  of  text  books  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  so  that 
students  may  pass  from  them  into  the  university  without  loss  of  time.  There  is  no 
information  at  hand  aa  to  the  number  of  such  schools  in  the  State. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart* 
'Bents  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of 
tch  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  iu  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Untoerrity  of  Mi**i**ijnri,  Oxford,  still  provides  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  tho- 
fesnonaj  instruction  in  its  3  deportments,  viz,  the  University  High  School,  tihe.&fe- 


veraity  on  equal  terms  with  man,  hot  they  mast  be  qualified  for  the  freebma: 
There  were  22  in  attendance  during  18B3-'S4,  the  whole  number  of  undergi 
students  being  148. 

Miuiuippi  College,  Clinton,  provides  do  regular  curriculum,  except  in  the  prep. 
department.  Scholarship  is  measured,  not  by  the  time  spent  in  college,  bnt 
attainment  made,  and  degrees  are  conferred  when  the  prescribed  studies  ba> 
mastered.  The  schools  are  those  of  mental  and  moral  science,  Greek,  Latin, 
matics,  natural  science,  English,  modern  languages,  and  commerce.  The  ■ 
conferred  arc  those  of  a.  b.,  fl.  8.,  and  it.  lit.  Four  students  were  gradni 
1684,  all  bachelors  of  science. 

Ratt  Uniceroitg,  Holly  Springs,  continues  to  present  a  theological  depart) 
classical  course  of  4  years,  and  a  shorter  scientific  course,  in  which  Greek  and 
are  omitted  after  the  sophomore  year.  To  prepare  for  these  it  has  a  sobac 
coarse  of  4  years  and  an  academic  of  3,  leading  up  to  freshman  studies.  T 
also  a  normal  of  3  years,  which  is  the  same  aa  the  academic,  except  that  peda; 
studies  are  substituted  for  Greek.     Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

For  statistics  of  colleges,  see  Table  IXof  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  ae 
responding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS   TOR   THE   SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF   YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Reports  for  1883  or  1834  hare  been  received  from  8  institutions  for  the  big 
struction  of  young  women,  all  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degree 
make  provision  for  preparatory  instruction  and  nearly  all  include  in  their  co 
study  musio.  drawing,  French,  and  German. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them,  mi 
responding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Miseittippi,  Oktibbeha  County,  L 
only  received  from  tbo  legislature  ample  appropriations  for  the  necessary  bu 
and  their  equipments,  but  also  receives  fair  support.  The  property,  consisi 
lauds,  buildings,  and  appurtenances,  valued  at  $Ml,O0O,  includes  1,940  acres o 
of  which  600  are  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  stock,  with  a  ful 
of  farm  machinery  and  implements.  Preparatory  and  collegiate  courses  affi 
means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  elementary  education  and  a  scientific  and  pr; 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  degree  of  B.  e,  is  confei 
those  who  complete  the  collegiate  course,  which  extends  over  4  years.  Gr 
courses  of  2  years  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  chemistry,  and  botany  lead  to  the 
of  M.  S.,  and  students  are  earnestly  advised  to  follow  one  of  these  studies, 
who  do  this  arc  exempt  from  the  military  duty  and  compulsory  labor  imposed 

■■' ' ' Tuition  is  free  to  r-!J----    ■'-*■■   "*•        ""' 

n  the  regular  colli*; 
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are  mainly  those  prescribed  by  the  general  conference,  and  theological  students  are 
expected  to  take  such  studies  from  the  oollegiate  course  as  are  deemed  expedient. 

Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez  (Baptist),  sends  no  information  for  1884,  nor  has  Bishop 
Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School,  Dry  Grove,  sent  any  for  several  years 
past,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  last  has  been  discontinued. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
i  summary  of  them,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

Legal  training  is  provided  for  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
▼nich,  in  a  2-year  course,  undertakes  to  qualify  students  for  practice  in  any  court  in 
the  State.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  and,  if  not 
graduates  of  some  college,  must  show  certificates  of  good  moral  character.  No  ex- 
amination for  admission  is  mentioned.    Twelve  students  were  reported  for  1883. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DBA*  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Jaokson,  established  by  the  legislature 
and  supported  by  the  State,  is  open  to  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  who  desire  an  educa- 
tion, boarding,  tuition,  books,  and  medical  attendance  being  furnished  free  of  cost, 
and,  to  the  very  poor,  clothing  and  transportation  also.  Increased  accommodations 
were  provided  in  1883  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  improvement  of  the  old,  funds  having  been  appropriated  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  this  purpose.  There  were  separate  buildings  for  the  two  races,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  report  colored  pupils  numbered  15.  The  whole  number  under  instruction 
during  1882  and  1883  was  88.  Since  the  last  report  instruction  in  articulation  has 
been  added  to  the  oonrse  of  study,  whioh,  besides  the  more  elementary  branches,  in- 
cludes algebra,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  moral  science.  The  employments 
taught  are  printing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  cabinet  work,  sewing,  and  cutting  and 
fitting, 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  a  correspond- 
ing table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

'       EDUCATION  Or  THE  BUND. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jackson,  m  free  school 
attained  by  the  State,  is  open  to  all  resident  blind  youth  9  to  21  years  of  age  who 
aw  not  incapacitated  for  instruction  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirmity.  Three 
departments  are  included,  literary,  musical,  and  industrial.  The  first,  designed  to 
give  a  fair  English  education,  includes  elementary  branches,  with  history,  elocution, 
flometry,  physiology,  and  astronomy.  The  employments  taught  are  broom  making, 
chair  seating,  mattress  making,  upholstery,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  bead  work.  There  were  37  pupils  at  date  of  the  report  for  18ti§, 
under  14  instructors  and  other  employes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

8TATB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Mississippi  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Jaokson,  December  27, 1883, 
remaining  in  session  two  days.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were  technical  educa- 
tion, coeducation  in  colleges  and  universities,  system  as  it  affects  school  work,  the 
proper  limit  of  the  school  age  in  public  schools,  the  art  of  questioning  as  related 
to  teachers,  excellences  and  defects  of  the  publio  schools,  the  proper  limit  to  the 
public  school  curriculum,  and  the  duties  of  the  State  in  the  support  of  publio 
schools.  Coeducation  received  more  attention  than  any  of  the  other  topics  presented, 
t*o  papers  on  it  being  read.  One  was  by  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Peyton,  favoring  separate 
education  for  girls ;  the  other,  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Hut  son,  claiming  for  coeducation  special 
ucl  important  advantages,  aside  from  the  evident  one  of  economy.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  a  majority  of  the  speakers  favored  the  views  expressed  by  Professor 
Huteon, 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  Axons  Smith,  State  superintendent  qf  public  instruction,  Jaokaon. 
[Second  term,  January  8,  1888,  to  January  5, 188a,  ] 
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MISSOURI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1682^83. 

1883-'84. 

Increase. 

Deci 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDJJfCB. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-20) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-20) 

Whole  number  of  school  aire .......... 

727,412 

43, 612 

771,224 

487,509 

23,820 

511,329 

330,411 

66.30 

64.62 

42.84 

734,624 

43,954 

«778, 578 

501, 321 

26, 131 

527,452 

398,031 

67.75 

75.46 

51. 12 

10,628 

8,881 

528 

9,409 

7,212 

142 

7,354 

13, 812 

2,311 

16,123 

67,620 

1.45 

10.84 

a  2a 

Whole  number  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  enumeration . 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  enrolment . 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  enumera- 
tion. 
Pupils  attending  private  schools 

SCHOOL*. 

Schools  for  white  youth  .......•••••. 

18,601 

497 

9,096 

68,763 

541,196 
116 

7,126 

4,961 

19,077 

13,767,049 

9, 289, 410 

9, 679, 066 

46  61 

280 

31 

311 

Buildinirs  used  for  schools...... ...... 

Sittings  in  these  buildings ........... 

574,923 
113 

33,725 

TSACHXRS. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  .... . ...... 

13,996 

$4,388,135 

8,825,548 

10, 178, 806 

47  75 

1,219 
$521,066 

FINANCIAL  TOMS. 

Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  . . 
Available  school  fund 

$46; 

299,740 
1  14 

• 

w  ■** 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

a  Figure  given  in  State  report ;  ft  return  gives  785,123  children  of  school  Age. 
*  Mercer  County  not  reporting. 

(From  reports  and  returns  from  Hon.  W.  E.  Coleman,  8tate  superintendent  of 
mon  sohoola,  for  the  two  yean  indicated.) 

STATE  8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OSNSRAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1883-J84,  says  that  for  several  years 
has  heen  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  general  management  and  efficiency  of  the 
lie  schools  and  that  no  single  year  has  produced  more  marked  results  than  th< 
lost  passed. 

The  statistics  given  fully  confirm  this,  showing  an  inorease  of  7,364  in  school  yx 
of  16,123  in  enrolment,  and  of  67,680  in  average  daily  attendance.  This  shows 
per  oent.  of  school  population  enrolled,  a  gain  of  1.45  per  cent.,  while  75.46  per 
of  the  enrolment  were  reported  in  average  attendance,  a  gain  of  10.84  per  oent.  1 
were  311  more  schools  taught,  33,725  more  sittings  provided,  and  1,219  more  tea< 
employed,  at  a  slight  inorease  in  average  monthly  pay.  There  was  an  inoreai 
$521,086  in  expenditure  for  public  schools  and  of  $299,740  in  the  permanent  f 
whloh  advanoed  to  $10,178,806,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
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The  State  superintendent  reports  105  private  and  parochial  schools  in  the  State, 
with  518  teachers  and  10,528  pupils,  which  last,  added  to  the  enrolment  in  publio 
schools,  showa  69.10  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  of  the  State  under  school  instruc- 
tion 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  general  supervision  of  State  school  interests  there  is  a  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general,  with  a  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  4-year  terms.  For  each  county  there  is  a 
Khool  commissioner,  elected  by  the  people  biennially.  For  each  district  there  is  a 
board  of  3  directors,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  ox  the  district  for  3  years,  with 
annual  change  of  1,  which  has  the  care  of  the  district  school  property  and  provides 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  school  rooms,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  material. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  6-20  years  of  age  in  the  State,  but  separate 
school*  must  be  established  for  colored  children  in  districts  with  16  or  more  such  chil- 
li nn.  these  to  be  under  the  same  school  officers  as  other  schools  and  have  the  same 
advantages.  When  school  officers  fail  to  establish  such  schools,  the  county  court  is 
required  to  provide  for  them.  Teachers  of  public  schools  must  make  monthly  reports 
of  ull  reo  nired  statistics,  and  a  summary  ^report  of  the  whole  term  at  its  close,  to  the 
district  clerk,  or  forfeit  the  last  month's  wages.  Uniformity  of  text  books  is  secured 
by  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of  education  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  district  directors,  held  every  fifth  year  since  January,  1875.  Neither  sectarian 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  nor  appropriation  of  State  funds  to  private  or  sectarian 
schools  is  permitted. 

The  State  superintendent  apportions  the  publio  school  fund  to  the  different  counties 
according  to  school  population  and  county  officers  apportion  to  the  districts  in  the 
•mm  way.  Districts  failing  to  return  an  enumeration  of  their  school  youth  reoeive 
no  portion  of  the  publio  fund. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

In  addition  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  the  public  schools  are  sustained 
from  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States ;  by  moneys  or  other  prop* 
«ty belonging  to  any  educational  fund,  except  where  vested  rights  would  be  infringed; 
bj  the  net  proceeds  of  the  State  tobacco  warehouse ;  by  sales  of  escheated  lands  oz 
other  property  and  of  estrays ;  by  unolaimed  dividends  of  distributive  shares  of  the 
•states  of  deceased  persons;  by  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures ;  by  congressional  grants; 
and  by  any  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  made  to  the  State,  not  otherwise  appropriated  by 
the  terms  of  such  grants.  Local  taxes  may  be  levied  for  building  school-houses  or 
pftjint  for  them  afterwards,  but  must  not  exceed  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the 
taxable  property  In  a  district.  For  school  purposes,  except  in  cities  and  towns,  dis- 
trict taxes  are  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  $100,  unless  by  a  majority  vote  of  taxpayers. 

XJCW  LEGISLATION. 

X 

The  following  among  other  changes  were  made  in  the  school  laws  in  1883 : 
The  school  year  was  made  to  begin  July  1,  instead  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 
It  ii  required  that  the  entire  estimate  for  public  schools  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 
°°  property  in  districts  formed  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  nor  65  cents  on  $100  in 
other  districts.  School  boards  are  forbidden  to  employ  any  of  their  own  members  as 
tochers.  District  clerks  are  forbidden  to  issue  warrants  in  favor  of  teachers  for  the 
last  month's  salary  until  they  shall  have  filed  with  said  clerk  their  term  reports. 
The  Attendance  at  school  of  any  child  afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  die- 
cue  is  forbidden.  No  member  of  any  school  board  of  city,  town,  or  village  having 
m  than  30,000  inhabitants  may  hold  any  office  or  employment  of  profit  from  said 
joard  while  a  member  thereof,  except  that  the  secretary  may  reoeive  not  to  exceed 
1100  and  the  treasurer  $60  for  any  one  year ;  and  said  boards  are  required  to  make 
ftuiuranally  a  detailed  report  of  school  finances  and  publish  the  same  in  a  local 
newspaper,  if  there  be  such ;  if  not,  by  notices  posted  in  public  places. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 


ADMTNI8TBATION. 

Any  city,  town,  or  village  may  organise  as  a  school  distriot  and  elect  a  board  of 
6  directors  for  *  term  of  3  years,  with  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  chosen 
from  its  own  members.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  boards  to  establish  primary  and  higher 
schools  of  grade  similar  to  those  in  other  districts  and  to  look  after  the  other  edo- 


cations!  interests  of  the  distriot. 
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STATISTICS. 


CitlM. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  »ge. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Ezpc 

tax 

11,074 

55,785 

82.431 

850,518 

9,561 

90,018 

12, 722 

106,372 

8,650 

8,847 

4,699 

59,047 

2,614 

5,662 

3,208 

38,135 

1,659 

118 

72 

1,135 

81 

• 

$14 

83 

s 

1883-'*4. 


Hannibal ... 
Kansas  City 
St  Joseph . . 
St  Louis... 
Sedalia 


11,074 

55,785 

82,431 

850,518 

9,561 


4,115 
22,570 
12,888 


2,160 
9,723 
4,662 


1,444 
6,242 
8,228 


84 

187 
78 


a 

21 

I 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Hannibal  made  no  report  for  1883,  but  in  1884  for  its  school  population  of  4,115 
7  school  buildings,  valued,  with  other  school  property  {  at  $58,700.  The  enrolment 
52.49  per  cent,  of  enumeration,  the  schools  holding  in  average  attendance  67.41 
cent,  of  the  enrolment.  Schools  were  in  session  175  days.  No  special  teachers  wen 
ployed.  The  superintendent  urges  the  opening  of  an  evening  school  and  an  inci 
of  school  rooms  to  meet  the  increasing  population. 

Kansas  City  in  1883  had  13  school  buildings,  with  7,384  sittings,  valued,  with  o 
school  property,  at  $359.400 ;  in  1884  there  were  15  school  buildings,  a  gain  of  2.  i 
8,463  sittings,  a  gain  of  1,079 )  value  of  all  school  property,  $461,000,  a  gain  of  $101, 
With  an  increase  of  2,552  in  school  population  and  of  o76  in  enrolment,  there  i 
19  more  teachers  employed.  The  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  to  enroll 
was  64  in  both  years,  with  a  small  fraction  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Schools  i 
taught  177  days  in  1883  and  176  in  1884.  In  1883  there  were  1,500  in  private 
parochial  schools,  and  in  1884  2,000. 

St.  Joseph  reports  for  1833->84  19  school  bmldings,  with  3,690  sittings,  all  so 
property  valued  at  $196,375.  There  was  a  deorease  of  384  in  school  population,  i 
an  increase  of  63  in  enrolment,  of  15  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  6  in  teachers, 
of  $146  in  expenditure.  The  schools  were  in  session  198  days  in  1883  and  188  in  1 
The  estimated  enrolment  of  700  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  the  same  in  1 
years.  The  superintendent  urges  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  those 
are  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  also  that  teaoherr  wages  be  restore 
their  former  schedule. 

St.  Louis  reported  in  1882-'83  satisfactory  progress  made  in  all  grades  of  the  ] 
lie  schools,  definite  results  having  been  realized:  more  especially  in  the  primary 
intermediate  grades,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children -are  instructed  is 
rudiments  of  number,  form,  and  language.  Much  attention  had  been  gives 
methods  of  instruction,  and  tne  improvement  in  this  direction  had  awakened  ne? 
terest  in  the  work  among  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

No  report  for  1883-'84  has  been  received. 

Sedalia  in  1883  had  8  school  buildings,  with  1.860  sittings,  for  its  school  populs 
of  3,650 ;  all  school  property  was  valued  at  $70,000.  The  enrolment  was  about  ft 
cent,  of  the  school  population,  while  63.46  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  inave 
daily  attendance.  Schools  were  in  session  178  days.  Estimated  enrolment  in  pri 
and  parochial  schools,  200. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

There  are  51  Kindergarten  reporting,  all  but  one  of  them  apparently  in  St.  Id 
For  their  statistics,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  the  same 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

To  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any  publio  school  in  the  State  a  person  most 
a  certificate  of  qualification  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  county  where 
Applicant  intends  to  teaoh,  those  holding  certificates  from  the  State  superintenden 
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cepted.  To  obtain  said  certificate  the  applicant  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  fitness  to  teach  the  ordinary  common  school  branches.  Certificates 
ire  good  only  for  one  year,  unless  the  person  is  found  qualified  to  teach  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  physiology. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Missouri  now  supports  5  normal  schools :  One  at  the  State  University,  Columbia, 
and  3  others  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  called,  first,  second, 
and  third  district  normal  schools,  besides  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  for  the 
training  of  colored  teachers,  the  one  at  the  State  College,  Rolla,  apparently  having 
been  dropped. 

The  district  normal  schools  are  each  under  the  control  of  boards  of  7  regents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  the  senate,  for  6  years,  with  partial  ehaogd 
every  2  years,  the  State  superintendent  being  ex  officio  a  member  of  each  board. 

The  4  years  of  study  in  the  normals  and  the  grades  of  certificates  given  are  sub- 
atantially  the  same  in  all.  Certificates,  good  for  2  years,  are  given  at  the  end  of  2 
years'  study:  certificates  good  for  3  years,  at  the  end  of  another  year  of  study;  and 
a  State  certificate  and  diploma,  with  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  didactics,  to  those 
taking  the  full  4-year  course.    All  the  normals  have  model  schools. 

Kirksville  (first  district)  in  1884  had  11  instructors,  with  501  normal  and  181  other 
students;  graduated  17,  of  whom  16  engaged  in  teaching:  received  from  the  State 
$10,000 ;  and  had  a  library  of  1,000  volumes,  increased  by  300  during  the  year. 

Warrensburg  (second  district)  in  1882-^83  had  11  instructors  and  448  normal  students, 
of  Thorn  it  graduated  43,  lb  from  the  4-year,  6  from  the  3-year,  and  19  from  the  2-year 
ooune, 

Cape  Girardeau  (third  district)  reported  for  1884  8  instructors  and  248  normal  stu- 
denti,  graduating  39,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It 
received  from  the  State  $22,784,  $12,784  for  repairs,  and  has  a  library  of  1,800  volumes, 
150  being  pedagogical. 

The  dean  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  university,  Columbia,  in  1884  was 
satiated  by  16  other  instructors  in  the  university ;  37  normal  and  573  other  students 
were  in  attendance  and  1 1  were  graduated  from  the  2-year  course.  The  appropriations 
are  is  common  with  the  other  departments  of  the  university.  Graduates  receive  State 
certificates  from  the  State  superintendent,  without  further  examination. 

Lhooin  Institute  (colored),  Jefferson  City,  shows  for  1883->84  a  faculty  of  8  instruc- 
tor!, with  187  students,  of  whom  61  were  in  the  normal  department,  and  a  graduating 
fllaas  of  5  from  its  4-year  course  and  9  from  its  2-year  course.  The  preparatory  course 
covers  5  years.  Appropriations  were  $1^,500  for  maintenance,  $2,000  for  completing 
dormitory,  $1,000  for  repairs,  and  $500  for  the  purohase  of  books. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAJNTSQ. 

The  Liberal  Normal  School,  at  Liberal  (1882),  in  its  report  for  1883-?84,  shows  2  in- 
fractors and  5  normal  and  108  other  students.  Graduates  from  its  full  course  of  3 
join  receive  certificates  good  for  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  without 
father  examination. 

U  Orange  College,  La  Grange,  continued  in  1883-^84  its  normal  department,  in  whioh 
instruction  is  given  by  the  college  professors  in  the  general  science  of  education  and 
k  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

•'  &  Louis  Normal  School  is  maintained  by  the  city  for  the  training  of  young  women 
to  teach  in  the  city  public  schools.  In  1683-^84  there  were  6  instructors,  64  students, 
jud  28  graduates  from  its  2-year  full  course,  all  engaged  in  teaching,  their  certificates 
wing  good  for  the  city,  without  further  examination. 

Hernial  courses  were  also  reported  at  Southwest  Baptist  College,  Bolivar:  Lewis 
College,  Glaagow;  Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville ;  Central  wesleyan  College, 
Warreaten ;  and  Christian  University,  Canton. 

TRJLCHRRS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  those  counties  where  (by  vote  of  the  citizens)  the  superintendents  give  their 
Hole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools,  receiving  full  pay  therefor,  as 
provided  by  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  hold  normal  institutes  for  teachers,  subject  to  the 
ftlvioe  of  the  State  superintendent ;  and  teachers  are  required  to  become  members  of 
•oeh  institutes  and  to  attend  regularly. 

'  The  8tate  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1883-^84,  recommends  an  amendment  to  tho 
law  which  shall  require  the  organization  of  institutes  in  every  county.  He  considers 
them  a  necessity,  as  they  supply  teachers  with  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
fhom,  and  whicn  only  the  few  who  can  attend  normal  schools  obtain  otherwise  than 
in  these  institutes.  He  thinks  the  efficiency  of  the  average  teacher  is  increased  20  per 
«nt  by  a  month's  earnest  labor  at  an  institute,  and  that  of  inexperienced  teachers 
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During  the  summer  of  1884  many  interesting  and  valuable  institutes  were  held. 
While  in  a  number  of  counties  there  were  none,  yet  more  were  held  for  four  weeki 
thau  ever  before  and  with  better  results  than  formerly.  Longer  sessions  were  held, 
more  experienced  conductors  were  employed,  there  was  a  better  attendance  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  public  was  greater  than  formerly. 

8ECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Kansas  City  in  188£-'83  reported  a  high  school  wbioh  enrolled  316,  with  an  averagi 
daily  attendance  of  231  ana  a  graduating  class  of  24.  Its  studies  are  arranged  in 
general  and  classical  courses  of  4  years  each. 

St.  Joseph  in  1682-'83  enrolled  in  its  high  school  804,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  lf>2,  graduating  25  from  its  4-year  course.  In  1884  there  were  185  students 
attending,  of  whom  144  were  in,  average  attendance.  The  year  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  prosperity,  marked  by  faitbihl  and  efficient  work. 

St.  Louis  reported  in  1882-^83  an  enrolment  of  781  pupils  in  the  high  school,  with 
592  in  average  attendance,  of  whom  76  were  graduated. 

There  is  no  information  for  1883-^84  at  hand  from  any  of  the  above  or  other  high 
schools  in  the  State,  except  that  at  St.  Joseph. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  department*  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix following. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES   AND  COLLKGlfe  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  6KXE8. 

The  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  continued  in  l&SJ-^  to  give  instruction  in  11 
academic  schools,  (i  in  science  and  5  in  languages,  and  in  9  professional  schools,  1 
of  the  latter  (the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy)  being  at  Rolla.  There  was  a  fac- 
ulty of  33  meui  hers,  with  573  students,  71  being  in  the  mining  school  at  Rolla.  Women 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  continues  to  give,  in  its  Smith  Academy,  for 
yonng  men,  and  the  Mary  Institute,  for  young  women,  thorough  preparatory  train- 
ing for  the  3  collegiate  courses  in  arts,  philosophy,  and  scienoe.  Graduates  of  the  2 
former  courses,  of  4  years  each,  receive  the  degrees  of  a.  b.  and  ph.  b.  There  are  also 
provided  3  degrees  beyond  the  ordinary  a.  m.  :  the  first,  cum  laude ;  the  second,  magna 
cum  laude  ;  the  third,  summa  cum  laude.  The  Manual  Training  School,  established 
in  1879,  affords  an  exceedingly  useful  course  in  mechanical  industries  The  8t.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  a  uepartment  of  the  university,  gives  training  in  art.  For  an 
account  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  fur- 
ther on.  Free  evening  schools,  preparatory  to  industrial  pursuits,  are  held  in  the 
polytechnic  building,  also  connected  with  tne  university. 

The  Southwest  Baptist  College,  Bolivar  (organized  1879),  appears  now.  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  collegiate  table.  IX,  of  the  appendix,  having  been  previously  in  the  aca- 
demic list.  It  shows  classical  and  Latin-scientific  courses  and  a  course  in  letters  of 
4  years  each,  a  normal  course  of  3  years,  one  in  music  of  4  years,  and  an  undefined 
commercial  course. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton  (Presbyterian),  not  reported  in  1881  or  1882,  now  shows  a 
classical  course  of  0  years  and  a  scientific  course  of  4,  with  an  English  course  de- 
signed to  fit  boys  for  business. 

Morrisville  College,  Morrisville  (Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  as  a  college  in  1876, 
but  heretofore  found  in  the  academio  list,  now,  for  the  first  time,  appears  in  that  oi 
colleges.  It  shows  a  faculty  of  5  members,  with  a  preparatory  department,  whicb 
includes  only  ordinary  English  studies;  a  high  school  department,  including  highei 
English  studies,  with  Latin  optional;  and  a  collegiate  department,  with  the  ordinary 
college  studies,  covering  4  years. 

Sedalia  University ■,  Scdalia  (Presbyterian),  now  first  reported,  shows  a  preparatory 
course  of  3  years,  and  classical,  scientific,  and  modern  language  courses  of  4  year* 
each,  the  first  two  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  the  other  to  that  of  B.  s 
There  are  also  commercial,  normal,  and  music  courses.  Women  are  admitted  oc 
equal  terms  with  men.  From  an  academio  character  this  institution  has  gradually 
advanced  to  an  apparently  fair  college  rank. 

Most  of  the  above  colleges  report  preparatory  training  of  from  1  to  3  years 
Christian  and  St.  Louis  Universities  and  Stewartsville  College  have  commercial 
courses,  St.  Louis  University  and  Pritohett  School  Institute  eaoh  provided  a  gradual* 
course,  while  music,  drawing,  and  painting  were  taught  in  nearly  all. 
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For  the  statistics  of  the  above  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
summaries  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  colleges,  except  Central,  William  Jewell,  and  the  4  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, admit  women  on  eqaal  terms  with  men. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  for  women  only,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,. and  for 
summaries  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCIXNTCFIC. 

The  MUsouri  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  combines  in  its  complete  course  the  academic  and  professional.  The  latter 
may  be  taken  first  or  alone,  the  purpose  being  to  give  a  special  rather  than  a  general 
education.  Students  enter  at  once  on  the  2-year  course  in  agriculture,  and  when  it 
is  completed  may,  if  they  desire,  pursue  the  academic  studies  as  graduates,  with  spe- 
ciil  advantages.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricultural  science  is  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  the  course  and  pass  a  final  examination. 

The  School  of  Mince  and  metallurgy,  Rolla,  also  a  department  of  the  University  of 
MUsouri,  has  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
admit*  to  the  technical  department  without  examination,  and  2  technical  courses  of 
3  yean  each,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  mining  and  civil  engineer.  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  catalogue  of  1883-'d4  of  the  teachers'  class  heretofore  reported. 

The  Cf  Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Washington  University,  covers  the  whole  sci- 
entific work  of  the  university,  including  such  elementary  instruction  as  circumstances 
may  require.  It  continues  to  offer  5  courses  of  4  years,  1  each  in  civil  and  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  in  chemistry,  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  in  building  and 
architecture.  The  same  rule  as  to  degrees  of  distinction  applies  to  this  department 
as  to  the  colleges  of  the  university.  After  June,  1885,  only  bachelor's  degrees  will 
he  conferred  on  the  graduates  from  the  4 -year  courses.  The  full  professional  degrees 
are  given  only  to  graduate  students  who  complete  an  additional  course  during  a  fifth 
year. 

The  Manual  Training  School  in  Washington  University,  presenting  some  novel  feat- 
ures, proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  too  little  manual  training  given  in 
ordinary  American  schools.  This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  of  books 
at  well  as  of  tools.  By  lengthening  the  school  day  an  hour  ana  abridging  the  daily 
recitations,  time  is  found  for  drawing  and  tool  work.  No  special  trades  are  taught 
the  work  being  disciplinary,  nor  are  articles  manufactured  for  sale.  The  course  of 
iottroction  covers  3  years,  the  school  time  being  about  equally  divided  between  the 
mental  and  manual  exercises.  One  hour  a  day  is  given  to  drawing  and  2  to  shop 
work.  Everything  made  by  the  pupils  must  first  be  drawn  by  them.  One  year  is 
spent  in  wood  work  and  2  at  iron  and  steel  work,  the  boys  in  the  third  year  making 
their  own  tools.  The  interest  the  pupils  evince  for  the  6hop  work  is  said  to  be  great, 
hat  does  not  lessen  that  felt  in  their  other  studies.  The  examinations  passed  by  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  when  they  are  candidates  for  polytechnic  schools  or  colleges, 
are  said  to  be,  on  an  average,  fully  equal  to  those  passed  by  students  having  had  other 
preparation.  The  graduates  of  this  school  enter  various  pursuits,  and  a  number  have 
Bade  rapid  progress  in  mechanic  arts  and  occupy  responsible  positions.  The  school 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Its  240  sittings  are  all  occupied  and  numbers 
•wait  future  vacancies.    The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  14  years. 

PBOFSS8IONAL. 

,  fieology.— Theological  studies  are  pursued  to  some  extent  in  the  Christian  Univer- 
sity, Warrenton;  in  Central  College,  Fayette  (Methodist  Episcopal  South) ;  and  in  La 
Grange  College  (Baptist).  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton  (German  Method- 
ist), has  a  regular  4-year  course  of  theological  studies  in  German.  8t.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege, Cape  Girardeau  (Roman  Catholic),  has  a  theological  department.  Concordia 
College  Seminary,  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  nas  a  full  3-year  theological 
coarse  in  German. 

The  Jeremiah  Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  in  William  Jewell  College.  Liberty 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  shows  a  regular  course  in  theology  of  2  yean  for  tnose  who 
uq  read  the  scriptures  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  for  those  not  having  a  classical 
dotation  the  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  pursued,  in  connection  with  the  literary 
todies,  in  a  course  of  5  years. 

Xesr.— The  law  school  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  with  a  faculty  of 
j  Jtvc  instruction  in  a  2-year  course,  an  elective  one  being  provided  for  those  not 
{Wring  a  foil  course.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  daily  examinations  upon  text 
hooka,  by  lectures,  and  by  exercises  in  a  moot  court  held  every  Monday.    Those  who 
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sustain  a  satisfactory  final  examination  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law,  whiel 
entitles  them,  without  farther  examination,  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

The  St.  Louis  Law  School,  in  the  Washington  University,  continued  its  2-year  course 
With  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  legal  instruction,  it  purposes,  as  soon  as  cir 
oumstances  will  allow,  to  add  another  year  to  its  course.  The  present  one  is  design e< 
to  prepare  young  men  to  a  degree  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  th 
bar  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  conviction  that  an  elevation  of  stand 
ard  is  required  in  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  large.  Moot  courts  are  held  weekly 
preserving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  forms  of  an  ordinary  court.  Adult  stndeuts  wh 
have  been  members  of  the  senior  class  during  the  entire  term  with  the  prescribed  reg 
nlarity  and  have  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination  receive  the  degree  of  ll.  n. 
which  entitles  them  to  admission,  without  further  examination,  to  the  bars  of  both  th 
State  and  United  States  courts. 

Medicine. — The  law  of  1883  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  authorizes  the  Stat 
board  of  health  to  issue  certificates  to  all  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory  proof  o 
having  received  diplomas  or  licenses  from  legally  chartered  medical  schools  in  gooc 
standing,  of  whatever  school  or  system  of  medicine.  They  are  to  prepare  two  forms  oi 
certificates,  one  for  those  in  possession  of  diplomas  or  licenses,  the  other  for  candi 
dates  examined  by  the  board. 

The  following  9  "regular  "  medical  schools  reporting  in  l883-'84  have  courses  of  frotn 
18  to  34  weeks:  Missouri  Medical  College  (St.  Louis),  Kansas  City  Medical  College, 
Kansas  City  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  and  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and 
8urgeons  have  courses  of  20  weeks  J  Northwestern  Medical  College  of  St.  Josept 
and  St.  Joseph  Medical  College,  courses  of  5  months;  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
one  of  21  weeks ;  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  one  of  2t 
weeks ;  while  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  has  a  2 
year  course,  the  first  year  being  32  weeks  in  length,  the  other  nearly  36  weeks.  Th< 
Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  St.  Josepl 
Medical  College  recommend,  but  do  not  require,  a  3-year  graded  course ;  while  th< 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  has  a  3-year  graded  course  and  the  Medical  School  of  th< 
State  University  one  of  2  years. 

The  American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis  (eclectic),  has  a  course  of  20  weeks,  witt 
8  professors  and  1  adjunct  professor. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  has  a  course  of  IS 
weeks,  with  a  faculty  of  12  professors. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  substantially  the  same  in  all  but  2,  which  mak< 
no  requirements,  viz,  a  good  English  education  and  good  moral  character ;  for  gradua- 
tion, 3  years  of  medical  study,  from  2  to  3  years'  attendance  on  full  courses  of  lectures 
and  a  satisfactory  final  examination  on  all  the  branches  taught.  The  aggregate 
number  attending  the  regular  schools  in  1883-'ri4  was  613,  of  whom  212  were  graduated 
under  100  professors.  In  the  eclectic  school  there  were  9  instructors,  65  matriculates 
and  15  graduates ;  in  the  homoeopathic  school,  12  professors,  39  matrioulates,  and  1J 
graduates. 

Dentistry. — The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  1883-'84,  requires  for  admis 
sion  a  good  English  education ;  for  graduation,  attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures 
a  thorough  treatment  of  some  patient  requiring  the  usual  dental  operations,  unde 
the  eye  of  the  demonstrator,  the  construction  of  at  least  one  practical  artificial  case 
and  tne  passage  of  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  thi 
college. 

The  Kansas  City  Dental  College  in  1883-'84  gave  dental  instruction  in  the  usua 
courses  of  such  schools,  with  the  usual  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation. 

Pharmacy,— The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  gives  instruction  in  chemistry 
materia  medica,  botany,  and  pharmacy.  The  requirements  are :  For  admission  to  tb 
junior  olass,  an  examination  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  boards 
for  graduation,  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  and  service  in  the  drag  busines 
4  years.  The  new  building  just  erected  affords  superior  facilities  for  teaching 
Women  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

For  statistics  of  professional  schools,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  append  is 
and  for  summaries  of  same,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commiasione 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DU&fB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Mi$90uri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fulton,  in  1882-^ 
enrolled  199  pupils,  representing  84  counties  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  making  83 
since  its  organization.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  school! 
The  boys  receive  instruction  in  three  trades — cabinet  work,  shoemaking,  and  print 
ing — furnishing  the  institution  with  all  needed  in  these  lines  of  industry.  The  girl 
are  taught  to  make  and  repair  clothes  and  are  also  instructed  in  general  aewinj 
and  housework.    Tuition  and  board  are  free  to  all  residents  in  the  State,  tha  Stan 
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appropriation  for  the  2  yean  1883  and  1884  being  $118,500.  The  property  of  the 
institution  is  valued  at  $172,000. 

The  Miuouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  in  188^83  enrolled  102  inmates;  13 
completed  the  coarse  in  all  departments  and  were  awarded  the  usual  certificate  of 
distinction ;  quite  a  number  over  the  age  of  25,  admitted  to  learn  a  trade,  completed 
the  course  in  the  mechanical  department  and  were  discharged. 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments  the  studies  are  those  of  the  common 
schools:  in  the  literary  department  the  course  embraces  the  studies  usually  taught  in 
the  high  schools.  Thorough  musical  training  is  given  to  those  possessing  musical 
talent.  Broom  and  brush  making,  cane  seating,  and  rag  carpet  weaving  are  the 
trades  taught.  Property  is  valued  at  (200,000:  the  annual  State  appropriation  is 
t&7,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING.      v 

The  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  School,  St.  Louis,  in  its  twenty-ninth  annual  report, 
show*  a  family  of  from  55  to  70  children,  from  1  year  old  to  16.  Very  few  of  the  lat- 
ter remain  in  the  institution,  as  good  homes  are  readily  found  for  them,  where  they 
generally  become  useful  and  happy.  Dressmaking  and  other  branches  of  woman's 
work  are  taught.  Kindergarten  songs  are  taught  in  the  school.  Tho  home  is  sus- 
tained by  private  charities. 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  pf 
them,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-third  annual  session  at 
Sweet  8prings,  June  24-27,  1884,  State  Superintendent  Coleman  presiding. 

Mr.  Loos,  of  Mew  London,  gave  an  address  on  "  Memory  in  the  school."  Mr.  Coats 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Physical  education,"  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  neg- 
lect of  teachers  in  regard  to  this  was  pointed  out.  Ex-Suporin  tendon  t  Shannon  read 
» paper  on  "Free  thought  and  free  thinkers,"  in  which  he  said  that  of  all  men  the 
teacher  should  be  the  freest  to  think,  and  his  thoughts,  written  on  the  hearts  of  his 
PQpiis,  should  ennoble,  elevate,  and  dignify  human  life.  Prof.  Anthony  Haynes  then 
raid  a  "Defence  of  the  normal  school  system;"  Commissioner  T.  P.  Lee,  a  paper  on 
'"  Mental  and  written  arithmetic ; "  followed  by  a  talk  on  '*  Practical  teaching  in  primary 
•stools,"  introduced  by  Commissioner  Lumpklns.  A  discussion  t  hen  took  place  on ' '  Tho 
county  commissioner  a  counsellor,"  a  paper  on ' '  County  institutes  "  was  read,  and  an  nd- 
dwsi  was  given  on  "Institutes."  Then  came  a  paper  on  "  Mental  growth,"  and  an  ad- 
dress by  James  H.  Canfield ,  of  Kansas  University,  on  "The  best  education  for  the  indus- 
trial chases,"  said'to  have  been  the  most  effective  exercise  of  the  session.  Papers  fol- 
lowed on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  <(  The  beautiful  in  education,"  "School  mas- 
ten  and  school  teachers,"  "  The  new  vs.  the  old,"  and  "  English  in  the  high  schools." 
In  the  resolutions  adopted,  private  schools  in  the  State  were  recognized  as  valuable 
tide  in  the  work  of  education  and  normal  schools  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  public 
Kbool  system.  The  improving  condition  of  public  education  and  public  sentiment 
*m  noted  with  reference  to  the  State  school  system,  as  .seen  in  tho  better  methods 
jdopted,  better  teachers  employed,  and  more  thorough  teaching  done  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  country  schools;  in  the  introduction  of  a  graded  school  system  in  many  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  already  graded ;  in  the  more  sightly 
and  commodious  school-houses  erected ;  in  the  increasing  number  of  normal  insti- 
tutes and  of  teachers  attending  them ;  and  in  the  friendly  attitudo  of  the  legislature. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  summer  normal 
*hool  of  4  weeks  at  the  close  of  each  annual  convention,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  its  beginning  in  connection  with  the  next  meeting  at  Sweet  Springs,  July, 
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Hon.  W.  2.  GouBtas,  StaU  luperimUndmU  qf  public  schools,  Jtgersm  Oity 

[Tern,  January  8, 1888,  to  January,  1887.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled 
Per  oent.  of  school  youth  In  daily  at- 
tendance. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  districts 

Districts  with  six  months'  school 

Districts  having  no  schools 

Districts  having  graded  schools 

Average  duration  of  schools,  in  days  . 

Public  school-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year  .. 
School-houses  without  blackboards. .. 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  teaching 

Teachers  attending  institutes 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 
Estimated  value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

Permanent  available  school  fund 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1882~'83. 


185, 057 

126, 129 

71, 192 

68.15 

38.47 


3,521 
2,078 
143 
114 
119 
3,160 
230 
230 


1,788 
3,805 
5,593 
8,228 


$1, 504, 417 
2, 503, 108 

2, 329, 059 
38  23 
30  36 


1883->84. 


209,436 

137, 618 

81,430 

65.70 

38.88 


3,834 
2,563 
221 
128 
120 
3,353 
309 
146 


1,906 
4,144 
6,050 
3.716 


$1,842,631 
2,786,387 

3,974,216 
40  81 
34  32 


Increase. 


24,379 
11,489 
10,238 


.41 


313 

485 

78 

14 

1 

193 

79 


118 
339 
457 
488 


•338,214 
283,279 

1, 645, 157 
258 
3  96 


2.45 


84 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summary,  the  increase  in  pupils  enrolled  daring 
1883-'S4  and  in  average  daily  attendance  bears,  for  a  young  State,  a  fair  proportion 
to, the  24,000  more  youth  of  legal  school  age  (5-21),  the  per  cent,  of  this  age  enrolled 
reaching  nearly  66  and  that  in  average  attendance  nearly  39.  Many  more  school  dis- 
tricts were  reported,  and  very  many  more  in  which  schools  were  sustained  six  months ; 
309  school-houses  built  indicates  a  considerable  enlargement  of  accommodations; 
while  the  valuation  of  school  property  increased,  as  did  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, thoir  average  pay,  the  amount  expended  for  public  schools,  and  the  amount 
of  school  funds,  permanent  and  temporary.  The  funds  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  State,  having  increased  so  greatly  as  to  allow  in  1883-'84  an  apportionment  of 
23  per  cent,  more  to  each  pupil  than  could  be  made  five  years  previous. 

Better  preparation  of  teachers  has  resulted  from  a  law  of  1883  requiring  them  to 
attend  county  institutes,  on  penalty  of  having  their  certificates  revoked.  Much  good 
has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  a  coarse  of  study  in  country  schools  as  far  as  this 
baa  been  tried,  and  the  superintendent  has  taken  measures  to  continue  and  increase 
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efforts  in  this  direction.  Greater  pnblio  interest  in  school  work  was  aroused  by 
meetings  of  county  associations,  of  which  31  were  held  during  the  year.  This  inter- 
est was  stimulated  by  the  newspaper  press,  which  was  largely  instrumental  in  awaken- 
ing popular  pride  in  the  high  standing  of  the  State  in  respect  to  illiteracy,  as  shown 
by  the  United  States  Census  of  1880.  This  placed  Nebraska  and  Iowa  in  advance  of 
all  the  other  States  in  respect  to  the  small  proportion  of  persons  nnable  to  read,  and 
gare  Nebraska  the  lead  when  those  nnable  to  write  were  counted. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years, 
has  general  charge  of  the  public  schools,  while  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  uni- 
Tertity  and  a  normal  school  board  have  oontrol  of  the  interests  indicated  by  their 
titles.  There  is  also  a  board,  composed  of  various  State  officers,  for  the  management 
of  school  lands  and  funds. 

Local  school  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years,  and  district  boards  of  3  trustees,  elected  for  3  years.  Districts 
Wing  more  than  150  youth  of  school  age  may,  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  so  decide, 
elect  boards  of  6  trustees.  Women  21  years  of  age,  residents  of  the  district  and 
owners  of  property  or  having  children  to  educate,  may  vote  in  district  meetings. 

The  pnblio  schools  of  any  district  are  free  to  all  residents  in  it  5-21  years  of  age, 
and  they  must  be  taught  at  least  9  months  of  each  year  in  districts  having  more  than 
200  pnplls,  6  months  in  those  having  75  to  200,  and  3  months  in  those  with  less  than 
75.  The  state  funds  are  apportioned  by  the  State  superintendent  to  the  counties  in 
proportion  to  school  population,  and  by  county  superintendents  to  districts,  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  therein,  the  remaining 
one-fourth  equally  to  the  districts.  Each  district  director  reports  annually  to  the 
county  superintendent,  the  latter  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  he  to  the  governor. 
The  system  of  education  includes  pnblio  high  schools,  teachers'  institutes^  a  State 
normal  school,  a  State  university,  and  a  reformatory  for  children.  Instruction  in  all 
schools  supported  or  aided  by  public  funds  must  be  non-sectarian. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  pnblic  schools  are  derived  from  the  income  of  a 
8tate  common  school  fund ;  from  such  percentage  as  has  been  or  may  be  granted  by 
Coneress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State ;  from  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  school  lands;  from  the  proceeds  oi  all  lands  granted  to  the  State,  unless  for  other 
purpose  (1  i  st  i  nctly  stated ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  escheats  and  forfeitures.  In  addi- 
tion to  tin*  income  of  this  fund,  there  is  for  public  schools  a  State  school  tax  of  not 
Bore  than  lj  mills  on  $1  of  taxable  property.  Taxes  are  also  voted  by  distriots, 
which  may  not  exceed  25  mills  on  $1. '  The  income  of  the  pnblio  schools  ie  also  aug- 
mented by  various  fines,  licenses,  <fec. 

8CH0OL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Public  schools  in  incorporated  cities  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  are  under  the 
direction  of  boards  of  education  of  6  members,  elected  on  a  general  ticket  for  terms  of 
*y**w,  one-third  of  them  liable  to  annual  change.  These  boards  eleot  annually  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  becomes  the  principal  teacher. 


statistics. 
istt-'ea. 


Cities. 

Population, 
oeoaosof 
1*80. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 

Average 
daily    at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Kxpendl- 
tore. 

Iiwoln 

11,00* 
SO,  618 

8,508 

2,404 
6,411 

1,800 
8,610 

88 

68 

837,057 
184,178 

ow**...i;;;"."iim 

- 

1888-'81 


Uaeolm. 


18,008 
80,618 


8,869 
10,867 


2,607 
6,186 


1,687 
8,866 


106 


186,048 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICLULAR8. 

Lincoln  in  1883-'84  had  1,520  pupils  enrolled  in  primary  schools,  704  in  intern 
196  in  grammar,  and  87  in  high ;  there  werelHJ  colored  pupils.  The  schools  were 
9  months,  in  8  buildings,  containing  38  rooms.    Average  salary  of  teachers,  $5 

Omaha  in  1882-'83  had  an  increased  enrolment  of  711,  more  than  15  per  cei 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  an  average  attendance  greater  by  689,  or  mo 
23  per  cent.  This  increase  in  daily  attendance  severely  taxed  the  resource* 
hoard  of  education  in  providing  room.  Although  3  new  school  buildings  were 
during  the  year,  giving  8  more  rooms,  while  others  were  in  progress,  these  a 
short  of  meeting  the  demand. 

Among  the  features  of  1883-,84  were  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  c< 
study,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  in  this  branch  and  in  drawing  ar 
manship,  and  the  completion  of  3  more  school  buildings,  giving  18  more 
another  building  being  improved  and  still  another  in  process  of  erection.  The 
maintained  their  high  standard  in  studies,  discipline,  and  attendance,  with 
falling  off  in  cases  of  tardiness.  Evening  schools  had  260  pupils,  with  an  avei 
tendance  of  40,  under  3  teachers.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  1,7 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHBB8'  CERTIFICATES. 

No  person  in  this  State  may  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  a  certificate 
on  examination,  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  he  purposes  to  teach,  from  the  State  '. 
Sonool,  or  from  a  city  board  of  examiners.  A  diploma  from  the  State  Normal 
or  from  a  like  normal  school  of  another  State  has  the  force  of  a  high  grade  cert 
the  latter,  however,  must  be  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  For  a 
sional  State  certificate,  which  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  ec 
the  State  without  further  examination,  there  must  be  evidence  of  high  charac 
of  broad  scholarship  or  of  graduation  from  a  college  or  university  in  good  st 
and  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  3  years  in  a  nigh  school  of  the  State. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  gives  2  years  to  elementary  studies  and 
higher  course.  Vocal  music,  penmanship,  and  orthography  constitute  a  part 
dally  exercises  and  instruction  in  Latin  is  given  in  tne  advanced  course.  On 
from  the  elementary  course  are  qualified  to  .teach  in  common  ungraded  an< 
grade  schools ;  those  from  the  higher,  for  any  educational  position  in  the  public 
of  the  State. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  in  its  department  of  didactics,  presents  < 
studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  studies  offered  are  history  of  edu 
State  and  national  systems  of  education,  school  organization  and  manageme 
school  supervision  in  city,  village,  and  country. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  established  by  the  An 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  train  Dakota  Indian  minister^ 
ere,  and  interpreters  and  to  educate  the  men  and  women  of  the  Dakota  Natioi 
instruction  in  the  English  studies  and  science ;  also,  in  industrial  work.  Who] 
ber  of  students,  114 ;  under  normal  training,  4. 

Doane  Colleae  presents  a  3-year  course  of  normal  training  in  common  Engli 
advanced  studies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  best  methods  of  acquiri 
imparting  knowledge,  to  school  organization  and  discipline,  and  to  State  lai 
cerning  education.    Opportunity  tor  practice  teaching  Is  given  to  students. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  in  a  3-year  teachers'  course,  trains  students  in 
branches  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting  for  18KM34,  see  Table  ILT  of  the 
dix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  those  statistics,  a  corresponding  table 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

School  Work  and  Literary  Notes,  a  semimonthly  published  at  Crete,  contb 
be  in  1883  and  1884  the  official  organ  of  publio  instruction  and  the  ohief  medi 
the  diffusion  of  educational  information  throughout  the  State.  It  was  in  its  el 
volume  as  School  Work  in  1884. 
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8EC0NDABY  INSTEUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Any  district  containing  150  or  more  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years 
may  elect  a  district  board  of  6  trustees,  which  may  grade  and  classify  the  scholars  in 
the  district,  establish  a  high  school  when  ordered  by  the  district,  and  prescribe  courses 
of  study  and  text  books  for  the  same.  In  1883-'84  there  appear  37  snch  schools,  with 
a  total  of  1,96*5  pupils,  an  increase  of  141  from  1882-'83. 

The  State  report  says  that  a  joint  committee  of  Ihe  faculty  of  the  university  and  of 
the  priocipals  and  superintendents  of  public  schools  arranged  in  1884  two  courses  fot 
the  high  schools,  a  minor  and  a  major.  Completing  the  former — which  includes  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  scientific  studies,  and  English,  Latin,  and  German  ele- 
ment*—admits  to  thesecond  yearof  the  University  Latin  School.  The  completion  of  the 
latter— which  includes  higher  elements  of  the  same  kind,  with  Greek  and  considerable 
English  history — admits  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university.  High  schools  adopt- 
ing these  courses  and  signifying  their  desire  to  prepare  students  for  the  university 
wul  he  visited  by  a  committee  from  the  university,  and,  on  approval  of  their  work, 
will  he  allowed  to  enter  their  graduates  without  examination. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UnhenUy  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  has  a  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ; 
t  college  of  medicine,  organised  in  1883 :  an  industrial  college,  embracing  agriculture, 
practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanical  arts;  and  a  conservatory  of 
mane.  The  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  presents  classical,  scientific, 
and  literary  courses,  each  covering  4  years  and  leading  to  appropriate  degrees.  Two 
yean  are  given  to  preparatory  studies.  Drawing,  painting,  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guage*, and  didactics  form  a  part  of  the  course,  the  last  optional. 

During  1883  and  1884  the  faculty  of  the  university  was  greatly  strengthened,  stu- 
dent! increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality,  and  more  baccalaureate  degrees 
were  given  than  half  the  entire  number  for  the  preceding  10  years,  or  the  whole  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  university.  During  1883-,84  there  was  an  attendance  of  349 
itndentB  in  all  departments. 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  reporting  are  Doane  College,  Crete;  Nebraska  Col- 
lage, Nebraska  City  ;  Creighton  College,  Omaha;  and  Nebraska  Wesley  an  University, 
Werton.  All  include  preparatory  departments  or  courses  and  classical  courses  of  4 
T*m  and  all  but  Creighton  College  scientific  courses. 

Doane  College  reports  the  erection  during  the  year  of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
the  first  and  only  one  in  the  State.  Its  establishment  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
late  Charles  Boswell,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  recently  gave  the  college  $4,500, 
this  making  a  total  of  $13,000  received  from  him  at  various  times,  besides  an  addi- 
tional amount  left  by  will.  The  observatory  is  also  a  signal  service  station,  cooper- 
ating with  the  United  States  Signal  Service  at  Washington.  The  equipment  includes 
*n  equatorial  telescope  of  8-inch  aperture,  a  transit  instrument,  an  astronomical  clock, 
*  sidereal  break  circuit  chronometer,  a  time  ball  dropped  daily  at  noon  by  electrical 
connection  with  the  observatory  clock,  and  various  other  electrical  devices.  This  col- 
lage also  received  during  the  year  a  bequest  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
cash  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  amounting  to  $1,000,  and  additional  amounts  from 
others,  making  a  total  of  $1 1,400. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Provision  for  scientific  instruction  is  found  in  the  Industrial  College  of  the  University 
«rf  Nebraska,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  general  scientific  courses  of  that  university,  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University,  and  Doane  and  Nebraska  Colleges.  The  leading  studies  of 
the  Industrial  College  are  agriculture,  horticulture,  civil  engineering,  and  related  sub- 
jects. In  the  agricultural  course  prominence  is  given  to  the  sciences  in  proportion  to 
the  directness  of  their  relation  to  farming,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  student 
(who  has*  two  or  more  agricultural  or  horticultural  studies  each  year)  such  knowledge 
*&d  skill  as  will  be  of  tne  greatest  value  to  him  should  he  leave  before  completing  a 
M course. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Thological  training  has  been  heretofore  reported  in  the  Nebraska  Divinity  School, 
Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  in  the  German  Theological  Seminary,  Crete 
(Congregational),  and  in  the  Nebraska  Baptist  Seminary,  Gi boon.  There  is  no  report 
to  1863->84  from  the  Baptist  Seminary ;  the  Nebraska  Divinity  School  appears  to 
We  had  only  2  students,  under  1  professor ;  and  the  German  Seminary  had  lo,  nndet  ^ 
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professors.    The  Santee  Normal  Training  School  of  the  American  Missionary  Assoc* 
tion,  meant  to  prepare  teachers  and  preachers  for  the  Dakota  Indians,  reports 
students  of  theology  in  1883,  under  4  instructors. 

No  schools  of  law  report  from  this  State,  but  the  department  of  political  science  * 
philosophy  of  the  State  university  includes  in  its  curriculum  courses  in  internatio] 
law  ana  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Medical  instruction  continues  to  be  given  at  Omaha  Medioal  College,  Omaha,  in  1 
usual  course  of  3  years'  study,  including  2  terms  of  lectures.  These  extend  oi 
26  weeks.  An  examination  in  English  branches  is  required  for  admission,  and  be 
sexes  are  received  on  equal  terms.  A  college  of  medicine  after  the  "regular"  fo; 
was  established  by  the  board  of  resents,  in  connection  with  the  State  university, 
February,  1883,  and  a  faculty  of  7  electea,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  university  for  U 
years  without  compensation,  except  necessary  travelling  expenses.  At  a  later  meetio 
of  the  board,  in  June,  1883,  representation  in  the  college  was  also  granted  to  tt 
homoeopathic  and  eclectic  schools  of  practice  upon  the  same  conditions.  In  June,  188 
regulations  were  adopted  requiring  attendance  on  3  lecture  terms  of  not  less  than 
months  each,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  the  studies  of  the  court 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  students  entering  in  1884  did  so  for  a  3-year  course.  Aft 
September,  1885,  candidates  for  admission  must  sustain  an  examination  on  the  subjec 
required  for  a  county  superintendent's  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  with  the  * 
dition  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  must  also  show  ability  to  write  the  English  la 
guage  correctly. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  instructs,  by  both  the  tij 
and  what  is  termed  the  aural  methods,  deaf  residents  of  the  State  7  to  26  years  of  a| 
This  instruction  is  in  common  school  branches,  history,  physiology,  philosophy,  A 
and  the  report  for  1883  and  1884  says  that  there  were  27  pupils  under  aural  and  oi 
instruction.  There  is  practice  also  in  carpentry  and  printing  for  the  boys,  with  se" 
ing  and  general  housework  for  girls.  Wood  engraving  was  added  in  1884.  The  i 
stitution  publishes  an  interesting  Mute  Journal,  which  was  in  its  eleventh  volui 
in  that  year.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  1609,  it  is  said  that  211  pun 
have  received  instruction,  of  whom  141  were  in  attendance  in  188&-'84.  For  oto 
statistics,  see  Table  XVIII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  furnishes  tuition  to  redds 
blind  pupils  9  to  21  years  of  age  in  common  and  higher  school  branches,  with  spec! 
attention  to  focal  and  instrumental  music.  All  receive  instruction  in  some  indi 
trial  work  or  trade  which  will  fit  them  for  self  support. 

Thirty-six  pupils  were  under  instruction  in  the  biennial  term  which  ended  in  18 
and  in  1885  the  first  class  was  expected  to  graduate  from  a  literary  department  reorgt 
ized  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Reform  School,  Kearney,  organized  in  1881,  reports  for  1863  a  total  of 
inmates,  27  of  them  committed  during  the  year.  Age  for  admission,  7*16 ;  instn 
tors,  10 ;  studies,  the  common  English  branches  and  drawing. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  convention  at  Lined 
March  25,  1884,  Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  State  sunerintendent,  presiding.  Among  t 
papers  read  and  discussed  were  "  Educational  hindrances,"  "National aid  to  eau< 
tion,"  ' '  Twenty  years  in  school,"  "  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  people,"  ' '  Mode 
languages,"  "  Special  training  for  teachers,"  and  "The  relation  of  secondary  a 
superior  instruction  in  the  State :"  also,  an  address  on  the  relation  of  high  schools 
the  State  university,  discussing  fully  the  question  of  cooperation  between  these  i 
stitntions,  which  seems  to  have  been  secured,  as  may  be  seen  under  Secondary  ] 
struction,  preoeding. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Bon.  W.  W.  W.  Joras,  StaiM  rvptrvntcndsnt  <tf  public  ftuftiutfen,  IriMsta. 
(Second  term,  January  4, 1888,  to  January  8, 1S8&J 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


fUPUlATXOOff  AID  ▲TTBNDAKCB* 

Tooth  of  school  age  (6-18)... 

Enrolled  in  publio  schools... • 

▲wigs  number  belonging • 

Arerage  daily  attendance 

Far  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled 

to  cent  of  school  youth  in  attendance 
Attending  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AXD  SCHOOLS. 

Hmibsrof  districts.**.  ••••••  ••••••  ••• 

ffoabsr  of  distriots  reporting.  ....•• ... 

Hwber  that  voted  district  lax 

Hnber  of  publio  schools 

Hubar  sustained  without  rate  bills... 

Ungraded  schools - 

Graded  schools,  including  high 

High  ichools 

Avenge  length  of  term,  in  days...... . 

VqIums  in  school  libraries 

TKACHSBS. 

Hsi  tttflhiug  in  publio  schools 

worn  teeoning  in  publio  schools 

whole  number  of  teachers  ........•••• 

FDTAirCIAL  STATXiaDIT. 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. ....... 

ATenge  monthly  pay  of  men 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  women.. ....  • 


1882->83. 


9,900 
7,913 
5,532 
4,956 
79.93 
50.06 
600 


134 
114 

3 

196 

138 

78 

125 

5 
132 
927 


60 
170 
290 


$159,147 

100  00 

71  00 


1883-^4. 


9,593 
7,868 
5,512 
5,227 
82.02 
54.49 
554 


137 

123 

3 


138 

80 

130 

5 

148| 

1,342 


60 
170 


$162, 011 

140  50 

96  01 


Increase. 


271 
2.09 
4.43 


3 
9 


2 

5 


16* 
41£ 


10 
10 


•8,864 
40  50 
25  01 


Decrease. 


307 

45 
20 


46 


(from  report  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
fa  the  biennial  term  ending  August  31, 1884.) 

STATE  8CHOOL  8Y8TEM. 

OSNBBAX  COWDITIOK. 

,  The  ailing  off  in  mining  in  this  State  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  diminishing  popula- 
tion, and  the  statistics  of  public  schools  may  be  expeoted  to  sympathise  with  the 
downward  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled  shows  in 
18KP84  an  increase  of  about  2  per  cent,  and  that  in  average  daily  attendance  an 
increase  of  4.43.  With  3  new  school  districts  formed,  there  were  9  more  that  reported 
fchool  statistics ;  of  7  additional  publio  schools,  5  were  graded ;  more  men  were  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  higher  pay  was  given  to  both  sexes  thus  employed,  and  expend! - 
ww  for  publio  schools  increased,  although  not  largely. 

The  State  superintendent  says  that  there  has  Been  an  Increasing  interest  in  the 
Prosperity  of  the  public  schools,  partly  from  discussion  of  school  questions  in  3  State 
teachers'  Institutes,  partly  from  agitation  of  like  questions  in  the  public  press,  and 
partly  from  a  nnanimous  appeal  by  teachers  for  needed  school  reforms.  County  su- 
perintendents* reports  presented  by  him  show  a  like  increase  of  interest  in  many 
Matties.  The  causes  or  failure,  where  failures  to  advance  are  spoken  of,  appear  to  be 
inadequacy  of  provision  by  the  legislature  for  good  schools,  and  especially  inadequate 
taxation  for  them. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  supervision  of  public  school  interests  is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  surveyor  general,  and  the  Stale  superin- 
tendent, the  last  named  being  secretary  of  the  board.  County  school  affairs  are  admin- 
istered by  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years.  District  schools 
are  supervised  by  boards  of  trustees  elected  by  the  people  and  consisting  of  3  or  5 
members,  according  to  population. 

Kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments  must  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  system,  provided  the  funds  be  sufficient  for  all ;  ii 
not,  preference  is  given  to  the  lower  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kindergarten, 
which  may  not  take  precedence  of  any  other  department.  Provision  is  also  made  by  la* 
for  teachers'  institutes,  a  State  university,  aud  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  blind 
pupils  of  the  State  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  Public  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  6  to  18  yean 
of  age,  and  those  8  to  14  years  of  age  are  required  to  be  sent  to  school  at  least  1( 
weekB  each  year,  unless  excused  by  the  school  officers.  One  school  must  be  taught  ii 
each  district  at  least  3  months  each  year  to  entitle  the  district  to  a  share  in  the  poblii 
funds;  but  further  provision  is  made  for  terms  of  at  least  6  months,  and  it  is  the d at; 
of  trustees  to  see  that  funds  are  provided  to  sustain  them  for  that  length  of  time  i 
possible.  Schools  must  be  entirely  free  from  sectarian  and  denominational  influence! 
Teachers  are  not  entitled  to  pay  from  public  funds  unless  they  hold  certificates  c 
competency  from  State  or  county  boards  of  examination  and  have  made  reports  t 
their  county  superintendent  and  to  the  board  of  school  trustees.  County  superii 
tendente  must  report  annually  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  reports  bienniall 
to  the  governor. 

FINANCES. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  the  interest  on  a  State  school  fund  (which  is  a] 
portioned  to  each  county  aocording  to  the  number  of  youth  6  to  18  therein),  a  Stal 
school  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property,  and  a  county  tax  of  froa 
15  to  GO  cents  on  the  $100.  When  these  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  schools  ope 
at  least  6  months  of  the  year,  trustees  must  levy  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  make  u 
the  deficiency.  The  schools  may  be  taught  for  a  longer  term  by  additional  taxe 
if  the  voters  of  the  district  so  decide,  or  by  rate  bills  levied  by  the  trustees  on  peraoi 
sending  children  to  school.  State  and  county  school  funds  are  apportioned  by  count 
superintendents  to  the  several  districts :  25  per  cent,  of  them  in  proportion  to  tl 
number  of  teachers  employed,  one  teacher  being  assigned  for  each  100  census  chi 
dren  or  fraction  thereof;  the  remaining  funds,  according  to  the  number  of  youth  6  to  3 
years  of  age. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  constitutes  but  one  school  district,  tl 
schools  therein  being  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  peopl 
which  board  numbers  5  members  in  a  city  whose  population  reaches  1,500  or  mo: 
registered  voters.  In  smaller  towns  and  cities,  as  in  country  districts,  the  boan 
comprise  only  3  members. 

SCHOOLS   OF  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

Virginia  City,  with  a  population  in  1880  of  10,917,  reported  for  1832-V&,  the  late 
information  received,  1,848  youth  6  to  18  years  of  age,  1,787  of  them  enrolled  in  pu 
lie  schools  and  994  in  average  attendance.  The  schools  were  taught  10  months, 
200  days.  Teachers  were  paid  $90.60  a  month ;  there  were  25  employed ;  9  had  taug 
the  same  school  2  years  or  more  and  all  had  attended  teachers'  institutes.  The  vain 
tion  of  school-houses  and  furniture  was  $32,000 ;  of  school  apparatus,  $300 ;  of  librar 
$250.  There  were  also  156  children  reported  as  attending  private  schools,  52  of  the 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  are  granted  by  the  county  board  of  examination  in  each  county  to  pi 
sons  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  of  study  taught 
the  public  schools  and  who  give  evidence  of  good  moral  oharaoter  and  fitness  to  teac 
Such  certificates  are  of  two  grades,  the  first  good  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  yea 
Those  of  teachers  who  are  successfully  and  continuously  engaged  in  teaching  in  t] 
county  may  be  renewed  without  reexamination.  Certificates  are  also  granted  by  tl 
board,  without  examination,  to  holders  of  a  life  certificate  of  any  State  or  of  a  Cal 
fornia  State  Normal  School  diploma,  provided  that  such  State  certificates  or  diploro; 
tball  be  presented  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 
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STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  only  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  training  of  teachers  appears  to  be  in 
ifs  State  and  county  institutes.  The  superintendent  is  required  by  law*to  hold  a 
State  teachers1  institute  annually,  the  sessions  to  last  from  5  to  10  days;  the  expenses, 
Dot  to  exceed  $100,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  County  superintendents  are 
authorized  to  convene  one  or  more  institutes  annually,  provided  the  county  commis- 
liooers  concur.  The  expenses,  which  must  not  exceed  9100  in  each  year,  are  to  be 
paid  oat  of  general  county  funds. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  school  law  authorizes  the  establishment  of  high  school  de- 
partments in  connection  with  the  public  schools  whenever  the  funds  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  them.  Five  such  appear  in  1882-'83  and  the  same  number  in  1883-'84.  The 
superintendent  of  Storey  County  reports  2  in  that  county,  but  gives  no  statistics 
regarding  them. 

SUPEBI0R,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

•  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  legislature  of  1883  appropriated  $11,950  for  the  support  of  the  various  officers 
and  for  aopplies  of  the  institution  at  Elko.  The  regents  nave  been  endeavoring  to 
attract  outside  scholars  to  it;  desiring  to  make  it  what  it  is  intended  to  be — a  State 
university.  Thus  far  it  is  said  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  Elko  high  school, 
supported  by  the  State,  nearly  all  the  pupils  being  Elko  children. 

SCHOOL  FOB.  GIBL8. 

Bishop  Whittaker's  School  for  Girls,  Reno,  while  not  claiming  collegiate  rank  nor 
conferring  degrees,  presents  a  4-year  course  of  superior  instruction  in  English  branches, 
with  Latin  and  the  modern  languages  as  optional  studies.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  moral,  mental,  and  physical  training.  Calisthenic  exercises  and  recreation  in  the 
open  air  form  an  essential  part  of  the  daily  discipline. 

No  institutions  for  instruction  in  science,  theology,  law,  or  medicine  report  from 
this  State. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OV  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  youth  at 
the  institution  in  Berkeley.  Cal.,  $300  each  being  paid  for  board  and  tuition  and  about 
ISO  more  for  clothing.  Three  Nevada  pupils  were  under  instruction  here  in  1884,  of 
whom  2  were  deaf  and  dumb,  the  other  blind. 

TRAINING  OV  OBPHANS. 

.  The  State  Orphans'  Home,  Carson  City,  affords  instruction  in  the  elementary  Eng- 
lish branches  and  vocal  music,  as  well  as  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTES. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers1  Institute  was  held  December  27-29, 
1863,  at  Reno.  It  was  largely  attended  both  by  teachers  and  school  patrons,  and 
n&nsoal interest  was  manifested  in  the  topics  presented.  The  Reno  papers  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings,  and  1,500  copies  of  a  paper  containing  them  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  State.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved by  the  institute  that  amendments  to  the  school  laws  were  needed  and  that 
tee  should  include  provision  for  State  certificates,  for  increasing  the  school  rev- 
taoe,  and  for  aiding  State  institutes. 

In  1884  the  institute  was  divided,  the  eastern  division  meeting  at  Elko,  the  west- 
em  at  Gold  Hill.  The  proceedings  related  mainly  to  the  means  of  improving  the 
school  laws  and  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  execution  of  them. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  CHABIBS  8.  YOUXO,  Stats  tuperinteiuUnt  of  public  instruction,  Carson  City. 

[Term,  January,  1882,  to  January,  1887.] 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

JL 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

m 

Children  of  school  age  (5-15)  in  1880  a. 

Enrolment  in  public  school* 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  enumeration . 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

enumeration. 
Children  in  private  or  ohnrch  schools. 
Children  of  school  age  not  in  school.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Towns  with  organised  schools 

School  districts  in  these  towns ....—. 

Fractional  districts 

Districts  under  special  acts  ....  • 

Different  public  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Town  and  district  high  schools 

Schools  averaging  12  scholars  or  under . 
Schools  averaging  6  scholars  or  under. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  built  during  the  year 

School-houses  with  maps  or  globes . . . 
Average  time  of  schools,  in  days 


TEACHBBS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.. . . 

Teaching  the  first  time 

Teaching  the  same  school  in  succes- 
sive terms. 
Teachers  from  normal  schools 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools , 

Amount  of  this  paid  teachers 

Amount  paid  for  superintendence  .... 
Valuation  of  public  school  property .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  b 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  ft 


i882-'83. 


60,809 
64,854 
46, 071 
106.49 
75.65 

4,606 
3,078 


335 

1,989 

190 

50 

2,713 

466 

60 

786 

313 

9,209 

25 

1,676 

98.15 


460 
8,090 

669 
1,421 

318 


1605,887 

430,359 

14,871 

2, 393, 577 

38  27 

92  67 


1883~'84. 


60,899 
64.654 
43,723 
106.17 
71.80 

5,122 
2,993 


935 

1,993 

208 
59 


491 

46 

782 

306 

9,221 

26 

1,851 

99.55 


443 

3,077 

544 

1,539 

349 


1624,125 

426,472 

15,306 

2,381,577 

38  41 

23  14 


Increase. 


516 


4 

16 
9 


12 
1 


1.40 


118 
94 


$16,238 


437 


14 
47 


Decrease. 


900 
2,348 

.32 
3.85 


'  85 


15 


4 
4 

7 


24 


17 
13 


13,890 


19,000 


••••••  ••• 


•  United  States  census. 


fr  Including  board. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  Indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GSNSBAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  Just  given  tell  their  own  tale  of  mingled  loss 
and  gain  in  schools,  school  districts,  teachers,  *e.  The  items  of  gain  and  loss,  as  may 
he  seen,  are  about  equal  in  number  for  the  second  of  the  two  years  covered  by  the  re- 
port, .  In  the  earlier  of  these  two  years  there  had  been  gains  in  enrolment  and  aver- 
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ance  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  number  attending  private  or  church  schools, 
valuation  of  State  school  property  ;  tho  number  of  youth  of  school  age  not 
too,  wan  smaller  by  601.  But  in  the  second  year  most  of  these  gains  diminish 
ler  disappear.  Though  there  were  5  more  graded  schools  and  12  more  school- 
iblic  schools  were  fower  by  15,  and,  while  the  number  of  teachers  from 
iooIs  increased,  the  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  whole  num- 
i  teachers  to  what  it  had  been  in  1881-62.  Expenditure  for  public  schools 
thiug  that  seems  to  be  continuously  rising. 

ttever  the  general  educational  condition  of  the  State  as  compared  with  it- 
er years,  it  stands,  as  compared  with  other  States,  among  tho  highest,  if 
ry  highest,  as  respects  the  proportion  of  school  youth  brought  nnder  in- 
n  its  schools.  Taking,  as  in  the  statistical  summary  preceding,  the  United 
8us  figures  of  1880  for  sohool  youth,  we  find  that  the  per  cenj .  of  pupils  en- 
ublio  schools  alone,  not  oounting  those  in  private  and  church  schools,  was 
;6S2-'d3  and  106.17  in  1883-'84,  while  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance 
md  71.80.  Even  with  the  limited  school  age  of  5-15,  such  percentages  of 
and  attendance  are  highly  creditable. 

ADMINISTRATION,      • 

State  there  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  board  of  oommission- 
iterary  fund,  and  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  for  towns, 
imittees,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  town  which  may  so  elect ; 
ft,  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential  committee.  Districts  comprising 
town  must  elect  a  board  of  education.  Such  other  dist riots  as  have  50  chif 
lool  age  or  support  a  public  school  30  weeks  each  year  or  a  graded  school 
aay  do  the  same, 
may  vote  in  sohool  meetings  and  are  eligible  to  town  and  district  sohool 

lie  schools  are  free  to  all  resident  children  of  sohool  age,  and  children  8-14 
^e  are  required  to  attend  a  pnblio  or  private  sohool  or  receive  instruction 
;  least  12  weeks  in  every  year,  six  of  which,  in  the  case  of  a  public  school  pu- 
re consecutive.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any 
ring  establishment  unless  he  has  attended  school  12  weeks  of  the  preced- 
none  nnder  14,  unless  he  has  attended  6  months,  or  the  full  term  of  the 
ght  in  his  district  the  preceding  year ;  none  under  12,  who  has  not  attended 
>  whole  term ;  none  under  16,  unless  in  vacation,  who  cannot  read  and  write; 
mder  10  may  be  so  employed  at  all. 

ter  or  agent  of  a  manufactory  employing  a  child  nnder  16  years  of  age  and 
I  by  the  school  committee  as  eligible  to  be  employed  becomes  liable  to  a 
ceeding  f*20  for  each  offence.  Parents  or  guardians  of  children  8-14  vio- 
\  law  forfeit  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for  every  subsequent  offence, 
nay  make  bylaws  concerning  habitual  truants  and  children  6-16  years  of 
lending  school  and  require  their  attendance,  nnder  a  penalty  of  $10  for 
ce  or  a  sentence  of  one  year  in  the  State  Reform  School.  ' 

SCHOOL   FINANCES. 

t>lle  sohools  are  sustained  mainly  from  a  town  tax  on  polls  and  ratable 
>m  a  literary  fund  arising  from  a  tax  on  the  capital  stook  of  banking  oorpo- 
d  on  savings  bank  deposits,  and  from  a  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 

OL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

rod  cities  have  school  committees  or  boards  of  education  for  the  control  of 
ool*  and  may  appoint  a  superintendent. 


STATISTICS. 
188&-'88. 


Jitie*. 


Population, 
censna  of 
1880. 


18,848 
11,887 
32,890 
13, 337 
0,600 


Children  of 
school  age. 


1,900 
a7,600 


1,591 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


2,649 
1,763 
4,473 
2,755 
1,910 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 


1,872 
1,350 
2,831 
1,880 
1,282 


Number  of 
teachers. 


84 

47 

108 

56 

88 


£xpena 
ditore. 


$38,834 
23,543 
76,702 
86, 521 
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Statistics — Continued. 
l883-*84. 


Cities. 


Concord .... 

Dover 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 


Population, 
oensus  of 
1880. 


18,848 
11,687 
82,630 
18,897 
9,690 


Children  of 
sohool  age. 


1,954 


2,400 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
Bohoola. 


2,518 
2,073 
4,262 
2,960 
1,926 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


1,926 
1,883 
2,720 
1,841 


Number  c 
teachers. 


7 
4 
8 
5 
8 


a  Estimated.     ^ 

Concord  in  1882-,83  reported  the  result  of  the  year's  work  as  fairly  satiafacl 

In  1883-^84  there  were  54  different  public  schools,  39  of  them  graded,  and  % 
in  higher  branches.  Instruction  is  given  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanah 
schools  were  taught  32  weeks  during  the  year,  in  30  buildings.  Valuation  • 
property,  $184,402.    Average  monthly  salary  of  men  teaching,  $88.48:  of  womei 

Dover  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  1682-?83 ;  in 
a  corresponding  increase.  During  the  latter  period  the  number  between  1 
not  attending  school  was  reduced  from  361  to  112.  The  high  school  was  U 
weeks;  grammar  schools,  36;  primary  and  ungraded,  35;  and  an  evenings 
weeks.  There  were  39  day  teachers,  3  evening,  and  1  special  teacher  of  m 
employing  teachers  no  allowance  is  made  for  successful  experience  or  for  pro 
training,  and  the  superintendent  says  that  a  chance  in  this  respect  would  <J 
raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools.  Of  42  publio  schools  in  tb 
were  graded.  The  18  school-houses  were  in  good  condition  and  were  valo 
other  school  property,  at  $116,009. 

Manchester  for  18d£-'83,  with  a  large  estimated  increase  of  school  children, 
small  decrease  in  enrolment,  but  119  more  in  average  attendance.  The  cit 
includes  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high,  training,  and  evening  echo 
accommodations  for  3,750  pupils.  The  schools  were  taught  180  days  by  9  mt 
women,  including  1  special  teacher  of  music.  Valuation  of  school  property,  ■ 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  3.000. 

In  l883-'84  an  increase  was  noted  in  enrolment  ana  attendance,  with  a  de 
the  school  expenditures.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  8  men  teaching  *\ 
and  of  78  women  $40.  There  were  79  public  schools,  65  of  which  were  gra 
average  length  of  term  being  36  weeks.  Of  the  25  school-houses  all  were  in  g 
dition  and  1  was  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $12,512.  Valuation  < 
property,  $326,525. 

Nashua  in  1882-'83  had  17  school  buildings,  with  2,465  sittings  for  study,  v 
$232,395.  The  city  system  included  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high,  a 
ing  schools,  the  last  enrolling  542,  with  an  average  attendance  of  329.  E 
enrolment  in  private  schools,  20. 

The  enrolment  in  public  schools  increased  in  1883-'84,  but  (apparently  froi 
break  of  fever)  average  daily  attendance  decreased.  The  youth  of  school 
attending  any  school  increased  from  100  to  300.  There  were  3  men  and  5 
teaching.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  former  was  increased  during 
from  $118  to  $146.15 ;  that  of  the  latter  from  $30  to  $45.21.  Public  school 
was  valued  at  $232,395. 

Portsmouth  in  1883  reported  a  small  decrease  in  its  public  school  enrols 
average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar, i 
and  occupied  34  rooms.    A  special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed. 

In  1884  there  were  32  different  public  schools,  28  of  which  were  graded,  th< 
length  of  term  for  all  being  40  weeks.    The  schools  were  taught  in  14  buildi 
ued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $83,000,  an  estimated  decrease  of  $400. 
monthly  salary  of  the  5  men  teaching,  $125 ;  of  the  34  women,  $38. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  employed  as  teachers  must  present  to  the  prudem 
xnittee  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee  of  the  town  i 
the  school  is  to  be  taught.  This  certificate  must  give  evidence  of  the  go 
character  and  suitable  temper  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  capacity  to  teach  at 
common  English  branches,  while  for  higher  branches  evidence  must  be  given  < 
to  teach  them  also. 


a 
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STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Few  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth)  admits  young  women  of  16 
ind  young  men  of  17  years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching.  Candidates  may  offer  themselves  for  examination  in  any  branch  taught 
in  the  normal  school,  and  if  found  proficient  are  excused  from  further  study  of  that 
branch  except  in  the  methods  class.  In  this  way  the  course  may  be  completed  in  3 
terms  of  20  weeks  each,  instead  of  the  customary  4  terms.  The  common  English  and 
higher  branches  are  taught,  including  algebra,  physics,  physiology,  mineralogy,  and 
the  elements  of  mental  science.  Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music  and  in  designing : 
ilea,  in  free  hand,  model,  and  geometrical  drawing.  .  The  training  school  includes  100 
pupils  from  Plymouth  village,  is  carefully  graded,  and  is  assigned  to  the  pupil  teachers 
in  (Troops  of  10.  Certificates  are  given  to  graduates  from  the  1-year  course  and  full 
diplomas  to  those  who  complete  the  2-year  course,  but  neither  certificate  nor  diplo- 
ma entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  farther 
examination.    For  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

A  training  school  at  Manchester  was  organized  in  1883-'84  as  a  part  of  the  city 
school  system.  Four  schools,  embracing  both  primary  and  middle  grades,  are  used 
for  schools  of  practice.  The  pupil  teachers  receive  regular  instruction  from  the  prin- 
cipal in  methods  of  teaching,  school  economy,  the  philosophy  of  education,  &c.  The 
course  of  training  covers  2  years.  During  the  second  term  the  pupil  teachers  receive 
a  monthly  salary  of  $10  and  for  the  second  year  (20,  often  acting  as  substitute  teach- 
ers in  the  place  of  regular  teachers. 

teachers'  institutes. 

According  to  a  law  of  1883,  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  is  to  be  held  annually  in 
each  county,  under  the  management  of  the  State  superintendent  assisted  by  the  princi- 
pal and  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  State  lands.  An  institute  was  accordingly  held  during  1863-'64  in  each 
county,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,398,  the  whole  number  attending  being  719.  The  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the  advantages  of  these  institutes,  their  eagerness 
to  learn,  and  the  large  number  of  them  attending,  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  public  in  the  exercises,  were  all  a  source  of  unexpected  encouragement  to  those 
in  chare©.  It  was  the  aim  throughout  to  bring  clearly  before  teachers  the  correct 
principles  of  pedagogic  science,  and  to  develop  these,  with  actual  teaching  of  the 
public  school  studies,  in  a  natural  and  systematic  order. 

•EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Ko  journal  of  this  class  is  published  in  the  State,  but  educational  information  is 
given  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  which  has  a  New  Hampshire  department. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Any  town,  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  so  agree,  and  any  school  district  having  at  least 
jjOU children  may,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters,  establish  a  high  school. 
ouch  town  or  district  may  appropriate  that  part  of  the  school  money  to  which  it  is 
entitled  for  the  support  of  the  high  school,  and  may  elect  a  high  school  committee, 
that  shall  have  entire  charge  of  it.  There  were  42  high  schools  reported  in  the  State 
njlW3,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  1,429  male  students  and  1,806 female,  all  under  103 
fctohers.  Number  studying  ancient  languages,  1,089;  modern  languages,  417.  The 
■tartest  term  of  high  school  in  the  State  was  10  weeks,  the  longest  41  weeks,  the  for* 
**  at  Dublin,  the  latter  at  Portsmouth. 

In  1884  the  same  number  of  schools  enrolled  1,349  male  and  1,749  female  students, 
Jjider  108  teachers.  Number  studying  ancient  languages,  983 ;  modern  languages, 
J1*.  Volumes  in  libraries,  5,847.  Length  of  term,  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year 
for  the  same  places. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  48  of  these  reported  in  1883-'84,  for  statistics  of  which,  see  Tables  IV, 
U  and  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

.Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  for  young  men  only,  maintained  in  1883-^84  its  usual 
W|hatandard  of  instruction,  with  a  total  enrolment  in  all  its  departments  of  408 
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students,  under  42  instructors.  These  departments  continued  to  be  academic,  scien- 
tific, agricultural,  and  medical.  The  academic  department  has  a  4-year  classical 
course,  with  modern  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  Elective  courses  are  provided, 
which  include  a  Latin-scientific  course. 

Students  from  such  preparatory  schools  as  have  a  thorough  coarse  of  preparation 
for  college,  covering  at  least  3  years,  continue  to  he  admitted  without  examination, 
on  the  certificate  of  their  principals  that  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  or  their  equivalents,  and  have  regularly  gradu- 
ated. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for 
summaries  of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preced- 
ing. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Neto  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  ike  Mechanic  Arte  f  connected  with  Dart- 
mouth College,  presents  a  4-year  course  of  scientific  training,  and  numerous  elective 
studies  render  the  course  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  who  desire  prepara- 
tion for  active  life.  One  class  of  these  elective  studies  includes  the  higher  mathe- 
matics ;  another  offers  an  extensive  course  in  chemistry,  with  reference  to  analysis  of 
agricultural  products,  assaying,  and  the  general  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1863-'84  had  74  student*  in 
its  4-year  course.    This  department  is  for  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts 
of  life,  special  attention  being  given  to  mechanics  and  civil  engineering,  the  inven- 
tion and  manufacture  of  machinery,  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture,  and  drawings 
Modern  languages,  English  literature,  book-keepiug,  ana  other  branches  are  taught 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil.  Engineering,  another  department  of  Dartmouth  College  s 
had  12  students  in  its  2-year  course.    This  is  strictly  professional  and  essentially 
graduate  course.    Graduates  from  either  the  Latin-scientific  course  or  the  ChandJe* 
Scientific  Department  of  the  college  are  considered  to  be  prepared  for  the  sue 
prosecution  of  the  engineering  course  of  the  Thayer  school. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  Bee  Table  X  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  schools  of  theology  or  lava  are  known  to  exist  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1883-'84  had  ft  teaching  force  of  I 
with  44  students.  For  admission  candidates  are  examined  to  test  their  fitness  to  beg-i.  -n 
the  study  of  medicine.  For  the  degree  of  M.  D.  they  must  be  21  years  of  age,  ha*^^"« 
attended  2  foil  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  devoted  3  years  to  professional  studio  «*- 
They  must  also  give  evidence  of  practice  in  dissection  and  pass  a  satisfactory  exasr  so- 
ination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  course. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

« 

New  Hampshire  provides  for  the  instruction  of  its  deaf-mutes  in  the  Clarke  Institsr**~ 
Hon,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  the  American  Asylum  for  tho  Instruction  of  the  Dti-^* 
and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  former  of  which  in  1884  had  1  pupil  from  this  Stat>^  » 
the  latter,  24.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  Perkins  K^**' 
stitution,  Boston,  Mass. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  gives  moral,  educational,  and  induetr^^3 
training  to  youthful  offenders  against  the  laws.    During  1683  there  were  149  Inmafcp^^j 
62  Americans  and  87  foreigners.    The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  were  $17,663,     ** 
which  amount  the  boys  earned  over  $6,000  in  chair  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Concord,  October 
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Bounds,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  the  "Banking  system."  He  said  the 
object  of  the  school  is  the  development  of  character  through  study  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly done;  ranking  shoald  not  oe  at  all  a  matter  of  public  honor  or  discredit  or  he 
used  to  promote  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  Snch  ranking,  he  thought,  as  tempts 
to  overwork,  to  superficial  work,  or  to  dishonesty  should  he  condemned.  '"Books  as 
auxiliaries  in  teaching  "  and  the  "  Greek  question"  were  discussed.  The  lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  latter  subject  brought  out  the  faot  that  the  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  academies  for  the  most  part  favored  the  retention  of  Greek  in  the  oonrse. 

CHIEF  8TATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hob.  Jammm  "W.  Pattkbsom,  Btat$  nyrintm&mt  o/pabtto  fmti  notion,  Concord. 
[Seeoad  term.  Jam  «,  1883,  to  Jons  S8, 1884)  third  tsra,  Jime  M,lB84.«o  June  36, 1889.] 
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NEW    JERSEY. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1881-'82. 

1882~>88. 

Increase. 

Decrea 

343,897 
209,526 
113,532 

60.92 
33.01 

44,560 

254,086 

73.88 

1,366 

1,577 

189,871 

261 

115 

298 

524 

571 

2 

65 

1,299 

192 

911 
2,594 
3,505 

*i;  987, 671 
6, 270, 778 

a%  595, 883 
56  96 
33  41 

349,242 

211,905 
119, 513 

60.69 
34.22 

48,707 

260, 612 

74.62 

1,360 

1,584 

194,456 

233 

110 

293 

510 

600 

5 

66 

1,289 

192 

887 
2,719 
3,606 

|2, 196, 557 

6, 515, 620 

3, 235, 767 

61  12 

34  79 

5,345 
2,379 
5,981 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools. ........... 

Average   daily   attendance  in  free 

schools. 
Per  cent,  of  enumerated  youth  enrolled 
Per  cent,  of  enumerated  youth  in 

average  attendance  in  free  schools. 
Enrolled  in  private  or  church  schools. 
Enrolled  in  all  schools. .............. 

1.21 

4,147 

6,526 

.74 

•  ••••••a 

Per  cent,  of  these  to  enumerated  youth 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

7 
4,685 

School  buildings  classed  as  medium.. 

School  buildings  classed  as  very  good. 
Districts  with  less  than  6  months' 

school. 
Districts  with  6  to  9  months'  school.. 
Piatricts  with  9  months  or  more ...... 

29 
3 

1 

TEACHERS. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 
Whole  number  teaching  public  schools 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 
Valuation  of  public  school  property.. 
Permanent  State  school  fund 

• 

125 
101 

$208,886 

244, 842 

639,834 

4  16 

1  38 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching 

a  In  1881. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruct! 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 


Because  of  a  conflagration  at  the  State  house,  in  which  the  school  records  for  1883- 
appear  to  have  been  consumed,  no  school  report  for  that  year  has  been  issued  up 
the  time  at  which  this  matter  goes  to  press.  The  statistics  of  1881-'82  and  1882-r83 
therefore  the  latest  available.  These  show  a  continuation  of  the  progress  that  \ 
marked  the  school  history  of  the  State  for  many  years,  the  increase  ox  enrolment 
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ill  schools  in  the  latter  year  going  1,181  beyond  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  age, 
ud  the  increase  of  average  attendance  in  public  schools  going  3,602  beyond  the  in- 
crease of  public  school  enrolment.  The  seats  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  too,  were 
increased  in  some  fair  proportion  to  the  great  increase  in  average  attendance,  while 
the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  better  than  it  had  been  and  the  expenditure  for 
public  schools  advanced  $ 208,886.  The  whole  report  is  creditable  to  the  8tate,  to  the 
board  of  education  that  has  had  charge  of  general  school  interests,  and  to  the  State 
superintendent,  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  whose  faithful  field  and  office  work  for  19  years 
has  greatly  aided  the  development  of  the  present  excellent  school  system. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  pnblio  school  system  is  committed  to  a  State  board 
of  education,  which  appoints  every  third  year  a  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  each  county,  the  latter  subject  to 
the  Approval  of  the  board  of  freeholders  in  the  county.  For  ordinary  school  districts 
(which  must  contain  at  least  75  children  of  school  age)  3  trustees  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year.  The  district  trustees  constitute  a 
township  board  of  trustees  for  each  township,  and  meet  the  county  superintendent 
semiannually  for  consultation  as  to  the  management  of  schools.  Women  residing  in 
a  district  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  district  trustee  if  over  21  years  of  age  and  able  to 
read  and  write,  which  qualifications  are  required  of  men  also.  Each  district  board 
has  a  clerk  to  record  its  proceedings,  keep  accounts,  and  take  an  annual  census  of 
school  children.  There  are  also  State  and  county  boards  of  examination  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  for  which,  see  Preparation  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  further  on.  The  county  and  city  superintendents  together 
constitute  the  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  meet  annually,  as  the 
State  board  of  education  may  direct.  Teachers  may  suspend  pupils  from  school  for 
cause,  but  may  not  administer  corporal  punishment. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  made  free  to  all  resident 'children  5  to  18  years  of  age,  regard- 
less of  religion,  nationality,  or  color,  by  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  by  a 
State  tax  equal  to  $4  for  each  child  of  school  age,  and,  when  necessary,  by  additional 
MDonnts  raised  through  township,  city,  and  district  taxation.  Each  district  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  $200  of  the  school  fund,  and  districts  with  45  or  more  children  get 
not  less  than  $360,  to  be  apportioned  by  county  superintendents.  To  secure  this  aid 
districts  must  provide  suitable  school  buildings  and  must  have  maintained  a  public 
school  for  at  least  9  months  during  the  preceding  school  year.  Teachers  to  be  entitled 
to  pay  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification  and  must  have  kept  registers  in  the  man- 
Mr  prescribed  for  the  time  for  which  the  pay  is  asked.  The  State  allows  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $100  for  the  expenses  of  each  county  teachers'  institute,  and  teachers 
to  required  to  attend  the  institute  held  in  the  county  where  they  teach.  No  portion 
of  any  school  fund  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  The  State  offers 
to  any  city,  town,  or  township  that  will  raise  not  less  than  $3,000  a  like  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of  pupils  in  industrial  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  afterward  an  annual  contribntion  equal  to  that  contributed  in  said  locality, 
not  to  exceed  $5,000.  The  State  also  encourages  district  libraries  by  giving  $20  to 
any  public  school  which  dps  raised  a  like  amount  to  establish  a  library  and  to  pro- 
Tide  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  with  an  annual  sum  of  $10  if  the  district 
shall  have  given  the  same. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislature  of  1883  enacted  (1)  that  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  of  any  city  shall  be  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  members  of  such 
hoard  elected  from  each  ward :  (2)  that  there  shall  not  be  assessed  upon  any  inhab- 
itant of  the  State  any  poll  tax  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $1 ;  (3)  that  no  boy  under  12 
nor  girl  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine,  or  workshop : 
that  uo  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  shall  be  so  employed,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  12  consecutive  weeks 
or  2  terms  of  6  weeks  each  within  the  year  preceding  such  employment;  and  that  no 
child  under  14  years  of  ace  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  establishment  longer  than 
an  average  of  10  hours  a  day. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  Interests  of  each  city  or  town  are  under  the  control  of  school  boards, 
hoards  of  education,  or  boards  of  school  trustees,  elected  by  the  people.  A  city 
superintendent  is  usually  the  executive  officer,  and  such  persons  as  the  board  may 
appoint  constitute  a  city  board  of  examiners. 
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STATISTICS. 

1SS2-S3. 


Cities. 


l'ayonne 

Bridgcton 

Uaro<kn 

Eltzaltelh 

Hobnken  

Jomey  City 

Millvflle 

Newark , 

New  Brunswick 

Orange 

Paterson 

Plainfleld , 

Trenton 


PS»*2S?.«  E"^o  A-M-  «-*■ 


•""><"»*•■•.  ££Sr 


0,872 

8, 722 

41, 659 

28,229 

SO,  999 

120, 722 

7,060 

136,  508 

17,166 

18, 207 

51, 031 

8,125 
29,910 


8,286 
2,  314 

12, 902 
8,359 

10,  6C0 

49,  880 
2,556 

41, 498 
4,860 
4,811 

16,879 
2,142 
8,045 


1,853 
1,564 
8,628 
3,449 
5.237 

21,602 
1,725 

19,804 
2,473 
1,523 

12,052 
1,272 
8,724 


teachers. 


23 

28 
125 

52 
100 
333 

25 
319 

45 

84 
140 

24 

70 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$15, 578 
80,159 
39,662 
72,230 

198,220 
23,712 

319,789 
33,803 
26,122 

106,009 
49,600 
0*228 


1883-'84. 


Bridgeton.. 

Camden 

Elisabeth  .. 
Hoboken  .. 
Jersey  City 
Orange  .... 


8,722 
41,659 
28, 229 
80,999 
120,722 
18,207 


2,510 

18,022 

8,339 


62,207 
4,311 


1,564 
8,891 
8,498 
5,394 
23,397 
1,672 


8,000 
2,602 

8,592 

12,631 

1,080 


30 

129 

53 

112 

348 


15.657 


42.742 

77,231 

182,697 

26,426 


a  Inclnding  payment  of  indebtedness. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICT7LAB8. 

Bayonne  in  1882*>83  had  in  its  school  buildings  sxwommodations  for  1,664  pupil*. 
Of  the  3,286  youth  of  school  age  (5-18)  it  was  estimated  that  734  attended  no  school 
during  the  year  and  that  700  were  in  private  and  church  schools.  Public  school 
buildings  were  in  good  condition  and  were  valued,  with  other  property,  at  $203,000. 

Bridgeton  in  188iP63  reported  an  increase  in  school  census  and  in  enrolment  and. 
average  attendance  in  the  publio  schools. 

In  1883-784  there  were  5  publio  school  buildings,  containing  30  rooms  for  study,  val- 
ued, with  other  school  property,  at  $46,000.  The  schools  were  taught  187  days  oy  IS 
teachers  for  primary,  8  for  grammar,  and  9  for  the  high  school.  Private  schools  nad 
an  enrolment  of  200  pupils. 

Camden  iu  1882-'ti3  had  an  increase  in  school  children,  in  enrolment,  and  in  average 
daily  attendance,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers  and  a  slight  decrease  in  expendi- 
ture. 

In  1883-,84  the  statistics  show  about  the  same  increase  in  all  bat  the  attendance, 
which  was  much  larger. .  The  payment  of  an  indebtedness  of  $166,600  incurred  in  pre* 
vious  years  and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  at  a  cost  or  $18,955  largely  in- 
creased the  expenditure  for  the  year.  School  books  were  supplied  for  the  use  of  the 
pnpils  at  a  cost  of  $5,718.  The  schools  were  taught  200  days  in  13  buildings  with  122 
rooms,  and  the  evening  schools  in  2.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $9612,600. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  2,000. 

.  Elizabeth  in  1882-^83  reported  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  taught  in  14 
buildings,  with  2,453  sittings ;  a  small  increase  in  school  youth  and  average  attend- 
ance, and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  enrolment.  Evening  schools  were  taught  in  6 
rooms,  with  an  enrolment  of  328  boys  and  an  average  attendance  of  147. 

In  1883-^84  a  slight  decrease  was  noted  in  school  population,  with  an  increase  in  en- 
rolment and  attendance.  Enrolment  in  evening  schools  fell  off  to  230  during  the  year 
and  average  attendance  to  125.  Publio  school  property  was  valued  at  $79,600. 
Enrolment  In  private  and  church  schools,  2,260. 

Hoboken  in  1682^83  reported  an  increase  in  school  population  and  in  average  at- 
.tendance  and  a  small  decrease  in  enrolment,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers.  The 
day  schools  were  taught  10  months;  the  evening  schools,  41  evenings. 

A  general  advance  in  school  work  was  reported  for  1883-^84.  While  good  work  was 
done  in  all  departments  there  was  a  noticeable  progress,  in  primary  classes,  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.  New  methods  were 
gradually  being  adopted  instead  of  the  routine  teaching  once  so  common.  The  train- 
ing in  written  and  oral  expression  received  great  attention  and  the  results  were  good 
in  classes  not  overcrowded.  School  buildings  improved  greatly,  though  repairs  were 
still  needed,  as  well  as  increased  aowmmodAtion*, .  An  evening  school  was  tnngnt  4 
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months,  512  pupils  being  enrolled  and  238  in  average  attendance,  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance lormiug,  it  is  said,  the  great  obstaclo  to  tbo  usefulness  of  the  school.  The 
public  school  system  comprises  also  primary,  grammar,  and  high  grades  and  a  city 
normal.  Drawing  (iu  charge  of  a  special  teacher)  was  taught  in  the  grammar  and 
higher  classes ;  German  also  formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  these  grades. 

Jmey  City  reported  in  1882-83  an  increase  of  2,328  in  school  census,  of  451  in 
public  school  enrolment,  and  of  G75  in  average  attendance ;  also,  more  teachers  and  a 
larger  expenditure. 

In  188$-'64  the  schools  were  taught  195  days  in  22  buildings,  containing  300  rooms, 
with  14,694  sittings  for  study,  the  value  of  school  property  remaining  about  the 
■ante  as  the  previous  year,  $G28,820.  Enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools  in- 
creased during  the  year  from  13,200  to  14,215. 

Xetcark  in  1882-,83  owned  28  school  buildings  and  rented  7,  with  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  16,000.  Four  new  buildings  were  being  erected,  with  accommodations  for 
2,180  children.  The  system  includes  normal,  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  primary, 
industrial,  colored,  and  evening  schools.  Special  attention  was  given  to  instruction 
in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health  throughout  the  primary  and  grammar  depart- 
ments. The  evening  drawing  school,  established  in  1882,  had  filly  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
free  hand  drawing  and  designing.  Nearly  all  of  the  120  pupils  in  attendance  were 
engaged  in  some  mechanical  pursuit.  The  evening  schools  were  even  more  than  nan- 
ally  successful.  None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed  in  them  and  the  same 
core  and  supervision  are  given  to  them  as  to  the  day  schools,  with  as  good  results. 

Ntw  Brunswick  in  1882-83  .reported  a  small  increase  in  enrolment  and  average  at- 
tendance. In  promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  as  high  a  standard  haa  been 
reached  as  was  considered  consistent  with  the  health  of  pupils.  The  schools  were 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  taught  204  days  in  0  buildings,  with 
2,175  sittings,  valued  at  $125,200.  Private  and  church  schools  had  an  estimated  en- 
rolment of  1,200.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  school  hygiene.  The  abolition 
of  the  general  recess  in  schools  was  considered  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  as  far  as 
tried  the  plan  had  given  satisfaction.  The  health  of  pupils  was  said  to  be  better ;  the 
discipline  also  improved  and  was  maintained  with  less  severity. 

Orange  reported  for  1882-'83  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  and  enrolment,  with 
a  slight  falling  off  in  average  attendance  and  a  larger  one  in  expenditure. 

In  1883-'84  the  public  schools  were  taught  200  days  in  4  buildings,  with  1,422  sit- 
tings for  study,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $100,000.  Enrolment  in  private 
wbools,  1,200. 

Paknan  in  1882-^83  showed  an  increase  of  357  in  school  youth,  of  1,409  in  enrolment, 
and  of  1,176  in  average  attendance.  To  meet  this  increase  there  were  19  more  teach- 
eia.  Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  penmanship  were  still  employed.  The  city 
eshool  system  embraced  primary,  grammar,  high,  normal,  and  evening  schools. 
8chools  were  taught  204  days  in  12  buildings,  with  8,325  sittings,  all  rated  at  $333,000. 
Enrolment  in  private  schools,  1,450.  Appropriations  for  school  purposes  had  not  for 
some  time  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city ;  consequently  schools  were 
orercrowded,  even  to  the  detriment  of  health.  Another  obstacle  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools  was  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance,  leading  to  truancy  and  va- 
grancy and  making  truant  schools  necessary. 

PlainJUld  in  188$P83  reported  a  slight  falling  off  in  school  youth  and  public  school 
enrolment,  with  a  small  increase  in  average  attendance  and  a  large  one  in  expenditure. 
Public  schools  were  taught  10  months,  school  property  was  valued  at  $80,000,  and  350 
pupils  attended  private  schools. 

Trmton  in  1882-'d3  reported  1,437  pupils,  16  per  oent.  of  the  eohool  population,  at- 
tending private  schools,  the  pnblic  school  enrolment  given  being  46  ner  cent,  ot  it; 
thus  leaving  36  per  cent,  without  any  school  training  in  the  capital  of  the  8tate. 
Public  schools  were  taught  10  months  in  12  buildings,  valued,  with  other  school  prop* 
«ty,  at  $160,000.  ^** 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

QXSMRAL  BXQTjmEMXKTB. 

To  obtain  employment  in  the  pnblic  schools,  teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  Qualifi- 
cation from  the  State  board  of  examiners,  which  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  from  a  county  board 
of  examiners,  which  consists  of  the  oounty  superintendent  and  1  to  3  teachers  appointed 
hj  him ;  or  from  a  city  board  of  examiners.  The  certificates  of  the  State  board  are 
of  3 grades,  the  highest  for  life ;  the  next,  for  10  years ;  the  third,  for  7  years.  Those 
of  the  county  boards  are  for  1,  3,  and  5  years,  the  5-year  ones  good  thoughont  the  State. 
Graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  who  have  given  evidence  in  its  model  school  of 
ftUlityto  teach  and  govern  also  receive  State  certificates. 
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STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  offers  free  instruction  to  duly  quali- 
fied persons  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  teach  2  years  in  the  State ;  others  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $50.  Daring  the  year  1883-'&4  there  was  an  attendance  of  214  normal 
students  and  445  pupils  in  the  model  school.  The  number  of  graduates  was  27,  of 
whom  25  engaged  in  teaching.    The  full  course  of  instruction  covers  3  years. 

The  Farnum  Preparatory  School,  Beverly,  a  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
with  primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  senior  classes,  prepares  students  for  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  normal  school,  to  which  its  graduates  are  admitted  without 
examination.  It  also  gives  instruction  in  elocution,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German,  with  other  studies  that  prepare  for  college. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  (5  years  of  age  and  upwards,  the  full  course  covering  10  years 
of  40  weeks  each.  During  1883-'84  there  were  163  pupils,  3  of  whom  were  preparing 
for  a  scientific  courae  in  college. 

OTHER   NORMAL  TRAINING. 

City  normal  schools  or  training  departments  form  a  part  of  the  public  school  systems 
of  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  Paterson.  That  at  Hoboken,  though  meeting  only 
once  a  week  from  9  to  12  o'clock,  on  Saturdays,  was  doing  much  for  the  professional 
training  of  the  teachers  of  the  city.  The  school  at  Newark  reported  satisfactory 
work  done  in  1882-,83,  and  that  its  graduates  were  sought  after  by  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns. 

At  Bordentoicn  Female  College,  Bordentown,  there  is  also  a  course  for  students  that 
desire  to  prepare  for  teaching. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

County  superintendents  (in  connection  with  oity  superintendents,  if  there  be  any  in 
the  county)  must  organize  annually  a  teachers'  institute  in  their  counties;  and  public 
school  teachers  attend  in  the  county  in  which  they  teach,  unless  excused  for  cause. 
No  deduction  may  be  made  from  their  salary  for  the  time  they  are  attending  the  in- 
stitute. During  1882-'83  institutes  were  held  at  least  in  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Camden, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Hudson,  Middlesex,  and  Salem  Counties. 

*  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  gives  no  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  high  schools  in  the 
State.    They  are  reported,  however,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities.    In  1882-'83  the 
Jersey  City  High  School  enrolled  636  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  454,  s> 
greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  existence.    The  graduating  class 
numbered  81. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  specially" 
preparatory  to  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries 
of  the  same,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  MEN. 

The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  classed  by  this  Office  as  colleges  (all  exclu- 
sively for  young  men)  are,  as  heretofore,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton  f  Pres- 
byterian), Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick  (non-sectarian),  St.  Benedict's  College, 
Newark,  and  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  the  last  two  under  Roman  Catholic 
influence.  The  two  first  named  continue  to  offer  classical,  scientific,  special,  anol 
graduate  courses  of  study ;  the  other  two,  preparatory,  classical,  and  commercial 
courses.  The  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1883P84  reported  55  graduate  students,  be- 
sides 465  undergraduates;  Rutgers  College,  17  engaged  in  graduate  study  and  360 
undergraduates.  Gifts  were  received  during  the  year  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey' 
amounting  to  $153,000,  of  which  $150,000  were  from  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart,  .ef  New  York 
City,  for  a  professorship  in  the  school  of  philosophy. 

For  farther  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUT        8  FOR  THE   SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  collegiate  institutions  for  young  women  are  Bordentown  Female  College,  Bor- 
dentown; Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington:  Freehold  »  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  t 
Freehold ;  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington.  The  first  two  are  authorised  by  law  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees.    The  college  at  Bordentown  oners  3  oourses  of  study  in  the 
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collegiate  department,  besides  one  for  normal  training  and  departments  of  music  and 
art  The  seminary  at  Pennington  admits  both  sexes,  and  presents  10  courses  of 
study,  including,  besides  the  collegiate,  a  college  preparatory  and  courses  in  science, 
mane,  and  art.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  Rut- 
gers College ;  in  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  connected  with  the  College  of 
Heir  Jersey;  and  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School,  constituted  by  tho  legislature  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  includes  in  its  curricula  3  distinct  courses  of  scientific  study,  viz,  in  civil 
engineering  and  mechanics,  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  a  special  course  in 

X 'culture,  the  last  a  short  course  of  2  years,  the  other  2  full  courses  of  4  years.  Free 
riarahips  in  this  department  are  given  by  county  superintendents,  on  examination, 
to  a  limited  number  of  students  selected  from  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each.  The  instruction  in  the  Stevens  Institute  includes  training  in  element- 
ary and  advanced  mathematics  and  their  application  to  mechanical  construction ; 
mechanical  engineering,  including  construction  of  machines;  mechanical  drawing; 
shop  practice  in  mechanics:  and  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  applied  electricity. 
For  statistics  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  schools  for  professional  training  were  reported  in  1863-'84  except  the  following 
theological  schools:  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton ;  the 
Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloom  field,  also  Presbyterian;  Drew  Theological 
8eminary,  Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  New  Brunswick ;  and  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
8onth  Orange  (Roman  Catholic). 

All  report  a  course  of  study  extending  over  at  least  3  years ;  all  but  the  last  named 
had  also  a  graduate  course,  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates  being  290,  of  whom 
212  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  see  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  was  organ- 
ized in  1883,  and  had  at  the  close  of  that  year  68  pupils,  representing  19  different 
counties.  Under  the  law  governing  the  institution,  the  length  of  term  for  which 
pupils  may  be  maintained  in  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  5  years,  the 
lowest  limit  of  age  for  admission  being  also  5  years.  The  common  school  branches 
are  taught,  and  the  question  of  providing  industrial  training  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

New  Jersey  makes  provision  for  the  education  of  its  blind  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  special  schools  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  There  were 
43  blind  thus  provided  for  in  1882-'83  and  40  in  1883-'84,  at  a  cost  of  $14,477  for  the 
former  year  and  $11,536  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  feeble-minded  under  training 
wss  61  for  1882->83  and  69  for  1863-'84,  at  a  cost  of  $14,978  for  the  former  year  and 
116,149  for  the  latter. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Xew  Jersey  State  "Reform  School,  Jamesburg,  established  in  1867  for  juvenile 
offenders,  receives  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years.  In  1883  there  were  270 
Detracted  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning,  and  in  agriculture,  the  manufact- 
ure of  shirts,  and  other  varieties  of  labor.  The  farm  of  the  institution  covers  490 
Kite,  and  it  contributed  $6,761  in  supplies  for  maintenance  of  the  inmates.  The 
jposs  earnings  of  the  boys  during  the  year  were  $19,816,  of  which  $15,155  were  earned 
m  the  shirt  factory. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  for  girls,  Trenton,  for  1883  reported  27  inmates  being 
trained  to  lead  useful  lives.  The  girls  are  furnished  with  good  homes  at  the  end  of 
w«ir  term  of  commitment,  and  the  institution  has  many  more  applications  for  them 
wan  can  be  met. 

The  Newark  City  Home,  Verona,  a  reformatory  and  industrial  institution,  in  \$& 
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received  73  boys  and  14  girls  and  released  on  trial  59.  Besides  tbe  elementary 
branches  of  learning  tbe  boys  were  taught  brush  making  and  farming ;  the  girls, 
housekeeping  and  needlework. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

NEW  JBB6EY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  meeting  for  1883  at  Newark, 
December  26  and  27,  the  president,  Randall  Spanieling,  in  the  chair.  The  address  of 
welcome  and  response  were  followed  by  a  paper  from  the  president  on  "  Conservatism/' 
in  which  he  described  a  true  conservative  as  one  who  unites  the  fire  and  force  of 
youth  with  the  clearer  vision  and  prudence  of  age,  who  gathers  from  the  past  seed  for 

£  resent  strength  and  present  sowing,  but  whose  eyes  are  directed  towards  a  future 
arvest ;  who  lends  an  honest  hearing  to  old  custom  but  is  never  enslaved  by  it. 
Professor  Seward,  of  Orange,  presented  an  exposition  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  method  of 
teaching  vocal  music  and  President  M.  E.  Gates,  of  Rutgers  College,  gave  an  address 
entitled  "The  teacher  a  determining  power  in  the  child's  life."  Other  papers  fol- 
lowed on  "Technical  and  art  education  as  a  means  of  mind  culture1'  and  on  "  Illit- 
eracy and  national  aid  to  education,"  the  latter  paper  giving  arguments  in  favor  of 
leaving  the  care  of  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  State  alone.  A  proposition  laid  be- 
fore the  association  in  1682,  to  request  the  legislature  to  substitute  7  normal  schools, 
with  sessions  of  4  weeks,  for  district  teachers'  institutes,  was  considered,  but  was  not 
adopted. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Horn.  Ellis  A.  Afgab,  StaU  wpcrintendent  of  pvJblic  inttruetion,  Trenton. 
[Sixth  term,  March,  1682,  to  March,  1886.) 
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NEW   YORK. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

PnbHe  school  enrolment 

Arerage  daily  attendance 

Percent,  of  school  age  enrolled 

Percent,  of  attendance  to  enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  school 

population. 
Papua  in  private  or  church  schools. .. 

Number  attending  academies 

Number  attending  normal  schools.... 

Number  attending  colleges . .  „ . . 

Number,  attending  medical  and  law 

schools. 
Whole  number  under  instruction 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND   SCHOOLS. 

Wool  districts  reported 

Arerage  school  term,  in  days 

Volumes  in  district  school  libraries. . . 

Public  school-houses 

Houses  of  brick  or  stone 

TEACHERS. 

Hen  teaching  In  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

JWbcrs  employed  28  weeks  or  more. 

{When  attending  institutes 

Itanied  through  normal  schools . 

tTHANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

Fw  teachers' pay 

Pot  tites,  buildings,  and  furniture , . . . 

»»lne  of  all  school  property 

Arenge  monthly  pay  of  teachers  .... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 

Permanent  school  fund 


188&->83. 


1, 6P5, 100 

1,041,089 

583,142 

61.78 

66.01 

34.60 

119,952 

32, 126 

6,270 

7,544 

3,570 

1,210,551 


11,239 

177 

701,675 

11,914 

1,753 


6,723 
24,847 
31,570 
21. 117 
14, 477 

1,280 


$11,973,194 

8, 265, 453 

1,925,671 

31,011, 211 

44  00 


$3,247,000 
5, 466, 890 


1883^84. 


1,702,967 

1,000,057 

596, 1G0 

58.  72 

59.61 

35.00 

121, 460 

34,102 
5,0d4 
8,381 
3,036 

1, 172, 180 


11,258 

168.5 

701, 437 

11,921 
1,749 


6,424 
24,513 
30,937 
21,411 
14,770 

1,259 


•11,834,912 

7,985,723 

2, 103, 216 

31, 937, 951 

44  24 


Increase. 


17,867 


13, 018 


3.60 
.40 

1,508 
2,036 


837 


19 


294 
293 


$177, 545 

926, 740 
24 


Decrease. 


41,032 


3.06 


1,186 


534 
38,371 


8.5 
238 


299 

334 
633 


21 


$138,282 
279,730 


(Prom  report  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour  for  1882->83  and  of  Hon.  William  B.  Haggles 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


.  The  school  work  of  l882-,83,  as  shown  by  reports  received,  indicates  improvement 
ib  many  particulars.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  in 
•  ,M?rHP  attendance  in  public  schools,  and  in  the  total  number  attending  all  schools, 
including  those  for  higher  and  professional  instruction.    The  average  pay  of  \ra\>\\& 
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school  teachers  increased,  a  larger  number  were  employed  28  weeks  or  more,  and 
more  held  normal  school  diplomas.  A  larger  number  of  visits  were  made  by  school 
commissioners  and  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  value  of  school 
buildings.  Over  $400,000  more  were  expended  ior  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  and  re- 
pairs, and  $675,566  more  were  expended  for  all  public  school  purposes. 

The  report  for  1882-N33  notes  some  improvement  made  during  the  year  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  school  buildings,  although  much  deficiency  in  this  respect  remained. 
Considerable  good  had  resulted  from  an  amendment  to  the  school  law,  made  in  1882, 
providing  that  no  school-house  shall  be  built  in  the  State  until  the  plan  of  it,  so  far 
as  ventilation,  heat,  and  lighting  are  concerned,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  such  house  is  to  be  built.  The  State 
board  of  health  has  given  special  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school- 
houses,  making  systematic  inquiries  regarding  it  throughout  the  State.  The  result 
showed  that  only  1  in  15  was  well  fitted  for  protecting  the  health  of  pupils ;  that 
generally  ventilation  was  insufficient  and  the  means  for  it  badly  designed.  It  was 
found  that  the  experiment  of  omitting  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  recess  was  being 
extensively  made,  with  doubtful,  probably  injurious,  results.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  the  physical  benefit  derived  from  light  gymnastics,  so  important  to  the  health 
of  pupils,  particularly  to  the  younger  ones,  was  not  suitably  appreciated  by  the  people. 
No  exception  was  furnished  in  this  year  to  the  rule  of  annual  decrease  of  volumes  in 
district  libraries.  State  Superintendent  Ruggles  renews  suggestions  heretofore  made 
looking  towards  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  school  libraries.  He  would  restore 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  old  law  previous  to  1851,  authorizing  the  several  dis- 
tricts to  raise  by  tax  an  amount  for  their  libraries  equal  to  that  of  their  respective 
quotas  of  library  money  from  the  State,  making  the  payment  of  the  State  quota  de- 
pend on  the  raising  of  an  equal  sum  by  the  district,  the  money  to  be  rigidly  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Tho  school  year  1883-,84  was  an  exceptional  year  in  that  it  was  shorter  by  about  6 
weeks  than  usual,  owing;  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  in  the  year  1883,  changed 
the  date  of  its  close  from  September  30  to  August  20.  This  accounts  for  the  falling  ofl 
in  certain  statistical  details  which,  from  their  nature,  are  necessarily  affected  by  the 
matter  of  time.  In  particulars  not  thus  affected  the  reports  received  from  the  various 
districts  show  decided  improvement  over  the  year  preceding.  With  about  41,000 
fewer  pupils  enrolled,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  13,000  greater,  and  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  was  also  greater.  More  pupils  were 
taught  in  private  schools  and  more  attended  academies,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools.  More  teachers  were  employed  28  weeks  or  over  and  more  attended  insti- 
tutes. The  expenditure  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture  was  greater,  although, 
naturally ?  the  whole  amount  expended  was  less,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  school 
prqperty  increased  by  more  than  $900,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  for  3  jean, 
is  at  the  head  of  public  school  affairs.  Academic,  collegiate,  and  professional  training 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  of  which  board  the 
superintendent  is  a  member  ex  officio.  Local  school  interests  are  administered  by 
school  commissioners,1  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  1  for  each  school  commis- 
sioner's district,  and  by  district  boards  of  trustees,  of  1  or  3  members  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts and  of  3  to  9  in  union  districts.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices  and  may 
vote  in  school  meetings.  Trustees  must  make  an  annual  report  of  school  statistics  to 
county  commissioners,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  superintendent  and  the  latter  to  the 
legislature. 

Public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents  5  to  21  yean  old  in  the  school  district. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  children  may  be  established  by  the  school  authorities  of 
cities  or  of  union  districts ;  but  facilities  for  instruction  must  be  provided  in  them 
equal  to  those  in  schools  for  white  children.  Separate  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
instruction  of  Indian  youth  on  reservations.  The  public  school  system  includes  union 
or  graded  schools,  academies,  teachers'  institutes.  State  normal  schools,  and  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind.  Provision  is  also  made  for  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  orphan  asylums,  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  and  truant 
children,  and  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  between  8  and  14  for  at  least 
14  weeks  each  year,  unless  instructed  in  the  common  school  branches  at  home  or  other- 
wise. The  employment  during  school  hours  of  any  child  under  14  who  has  not  re- 
ceived this  amount  of  instruction  the  year  preceding  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 
$50.  Free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  must  be  given  in  all  cities  and  in  union 
and  free  school  districts  under  special  acts,  unless  such  districts  are  excused  by  the 
State  superintendent.    State  normal  schools  must  also  teach  this  branch. 

1  These  school  commissioners,  including  city  superintendents,  number  usually  from  1  to  2  or  8  in  each 
county ;  in  some  oases,  from  3  to  6. 
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Public  echoola  are  sustained  from  the  inoome  of  a  common  school  thud,  of  a  United 
States  deposit  fund,  of  trust  fluids,  and  by  the  moneys  coming  from  certain  fines  and 
penaltieB,  as  well  as  from  State  and  local  taxes.  The  amount  of  State  tax,  according 
to  the  last  revised  code,  was  one  mill  and  a  quarter  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property. 
District  taxes  must  be  levied  when  necessary  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  pnblio  moneys 
for  teachers'  wages;  and  they  may  be  levied  for  school-houses,  sites,  apparatus,  and 
libraries.  To  be  entitled  to  their  share  of  State  school  funds,  districts  must  have 
sustained  not  less  than  1  school,  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher,  for  at  least  28  weeks 
in  the  preceding  school  year;  and  no  pnblio  school  money  may  be  paid  to  an  un- 
qualified teacher. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

City  public  schools  are  managed  by  local  boards  of  education,  under  special  stat- 
utes, varying  in  the  nature  of  their  provisions.  They  are  also  under  the  supervision 
of  local  superintendents  or  clerks  of  local  boards  who  perform  the  duty  of  super- 
vision and  exercise  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  oi  school  commissioners,  with 
whom  they  are  ranked  in  the  State  reports.  Such  superintendents  report  annually 
to  their  boards  of  education  and  also  directly  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, embodying  in  their  reports  whatever  facts  the  superintendent  may  require. 

STATISTICS. 
1882-'88. 


Cities. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


Albtay 

Auburn 

Bttghamton ...... 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo .., 

Cohoet 

Btmira 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Kingston  a 

l«ckport , 

Long  Island  City 
fiewbonrh.. , 

Hew  York 

Ogtanbnif ..... 
Oswego , 

Sfef.::: 

Bone ... 

Schenectady 

Stikom 

Troy , 

Uties 

y»fertoira 

lookers 


90,758 

21,924 

17, 817 

668,663 

155,134 

19,416 

20,541 

8,670 

9,105 

8,780 

13,522 

17,129 

18,049 

206,299 

10,841 

21,116 

20,207 

89.866 

12,194 

18,655 

51,792 

56,747 

83,914 

10,697 

18,892 


Children  of 
school  age. 


85,855 

7,690 

5,654 

210,000 

63,000 

6,471 

6,236 

3,650 

2,906 

8,008 

4,000 

6,558 

6,344 

898,000 

4,033 

7,940 

6,000 

87,000 

8,004 

4,917 

18,595 

20,000 

12,618 

8,403 

7,256 


Enrolment 

"  in  pnblio 

schools. 


18,914 
8,448 
3,310 

94,456 

26,752 
8,043 
3,949 
1,274 
2,020 
1,923 
2,528 
4,258 
8,646 
237,612 
2,035 
8,800 
2,871 

11,736 
1,894 
2,475 
9,426 
8,298 
5,590 
1,884 
2,543 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


9,069 

2,627 

2,338 

57,487 

16,820 

1,455 

2,807 

802 

1,329 


1,493 
2,349 
2,215 
142,857 
1,176 
2,577 
2,043 
8,631 
1,134 
1,588 
7,124 
5,600 
8,697 
1,263 
1,566 


Number  of 
teachers. 


265 

78 

86 

1,490 

500 

62 

83 

22 

34 

82 

45 

63 

65 

8,743 

48 

78 

72 

294 

31 

52 

209 

156 

129 

54 

46 


Expend!, 
tore. 


1223,638 
58,340 
48,085 

1,850,420 

879,395 

88,385 

61,753 

13,814 

28,817 

25.318 

29,125 

40,392 

43,601 

8,626,328 

20,915 

47, 742 

40,398 

225,117 

18,727 

39,672 

150,698 

133, 578 

85,960 

36,504 

67,193 


1883-'84. 


Albany , 

Aobarn  ...... 

Biogliamton  - 
Brooklyn ..... 

Baffalo 

Coboes  ....... 

Stalin .., 

Hudson...... 

Ithaca „ 

Kingston  a... 

Joekport 

Lonjt  Island  City 
Aewbnrgh....^. 

New  York 


..•...»•.... 


90,768 

21,924 

17,817 

666,663 

155,124 

19,416 

20,541 

8,670 

9,105 

8,780 

18,622 

17,129 

18,049 

1,206,299 


85,900 

7,586 

5,654 

215,000 


6,471 
0,544 
8,640 
8,008 
2,995 
4,000 
6,763 
6,199 
403,000 


18,718 
8,568 
8,484 

93,599 


2,781 
8,983 
1,194 
2,055 
1,836 
2,399 
4,178 
3,313 
217, 398 


9,452 

2,634 

2,677 

56,718 


01,692 
2,900 
846 
1,411 
1,241 
1,643 
2,514 


4144,949 


241 

80 

68 

1,855 


52 
79 
22 
85 
82 
44 
55 


8,748 


203,142 

58,286 

49,008 

1,453,020 


86,074 
62,542 
11,259 
23,817 
47,007 
28.62G 
89,486 


8, 626, 328 


a  These  statistics  are  for  the  Kingston  school  district  only ;  the  population,  of  the  city  in  1880 

o  Including  499  in  evening  schools. 

«  Including  143  in  evening  schools.  # 

o  Including  8,004  in  evening  schools. 
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Statistic* — Con  tinned. 
1888-'84-Contlnaed. 


Cities. 


Ogdenabnrg 

Oflweco 

Poogokcepsie 

Rochester 

Borne « 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

CTtica 

Wntertown 

lackers 


Population, 
census  of 


1880. 


10,341 
21,  U6 
20, 207 
89,306 
12, 104 
18,655 
51,702 
56,747 
83,914 
10,697 
18,892 


Children  of 
•ohoolage. 


4,088 

7,055 

6,002 

37,000 

8,004 

4,917 

18,884 

20,000 

12,  *61 

3,403 

7,256 


Enrolment 
in  public 
school*. 


2,035 
3,640 
2,892 
13, 513 
1,959 
2,476 
9,216 
8,298 
5,647 
1,788 
2,543 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


2,125 
9,842 
1,232 


7,084 


3,845 
1,262 


Xumberof 
teachers. 


48 
63 
64 

801 
33 
52 

392 

ir« 

147 
52 
441 


tni 


81 
< 
I 

22 
1 
1 

14 

i; 

* 

< 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Albany  the  public  school  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  and  high  sol 
and  a  teachers'  olass,  the  last  added  to  the  course  in  188&-'83,  in  which  year  there 
26  school  bn  i Wings.  The  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  caused  a  falling  off  in  atl 
ance,  which,  however,  in  lb83-'84  reached  a  higher  point  than  ever  previously, 
thongh  the  registered  number  reported  was  somewhat  less,  owing  to  strict  exclc 
of  duplicates,  the  average  attendance  was  393  more  than  in  1883.  During  the  pa 
years  registered  pupils  have  increased  210  per  cent,  and  average  attendance  fe 
cent.  Taking  into  account  the  5,000  pupils  estimated  aa  belonging  to  private,  aca< 
ioal,  and  paroohial  schools,  there  were  about  55  per  oent.  of  youth  6  to  21  under  insi 
tion.  This  limit  exceeds  the  preferable  school  age,  which  is  from  6  to  16,  and  on 
basis  the  nnmber  under  instruction  was  about  90  per  cent.,  leaving  only  about  1( 
cent,  of  the  children  of  the  city  neglected.  The  superintendent  insists  that  even 
is  too  large  a  proportion,  and  he  renews  his  former  suggestion  that  steps  be  take 
enforce  the  compulsory  education  act. 

Considerable  improvement  was  made  in  both  1882-'83  and  1883->84  by  the  ere* 
of  2  new  buildings,  costing  $62,000,  and  by  other  additions  to  the  seating  canacii 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  $20,899  more.  Resort  to  corporal  punishment  to  maintain  d 
pline  is  rapidly  dying  out,  cases  of  suspension  also  becoming  less.  In  the  teacl 
training  school  pupils  are  required  to  practise  such  methods,  of  government  as 
preclude  the  necessity  of  using  the  rod,  and  its  entire  disuse  is  looked  forward  1 
the  near  future.  A  trial  of  the  new  plan  of  dispensing  with  the  noon  reoess  oonfli 
the  belief  of  school  officers  and  teachers  in  its  advantages  over  the  old.  By  the 
arrangement  pupils  of  the  first  3  years  are  Riven  10  minutes'  recess  each  session, 
widest  liberty  of  individual  recess  is  allowea,  and  between  the  exercises  opportn 
is  given  for  whispering  and  for  physical  movement. 

Auburn  has  a  course  of  study  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  coverin 
years.  Schools  were  taught  in  188M33  for  200  days.  No  changes  had  been  mac 
studies,  nor  in  the  general  method  of  presenting  them.  A  new  feature  in  the  1 
school  was  the  giving  of  greater  prominence  to  rhetorical  exercises.  The  moat  i 
cal  measure  of  the  board  for  many  years  was  its  discontinuance  of  the  regi 
examinations  for  promotion  after  1883.  This  was  done  after  careful  investigation 
thoughtful  consideration  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  action  is  no 
pected  to  result  in  a  lower  standard  of  scholarship,  but  in  a  greater  freedom  in  the* 
tion  of  subjects  of  study  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  tnem.  Some  of  the  sci 
were  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  their  crowded  oondition.  The  discipline  ii 
was  good  and  was  maintained  without  serious  oomplaint  as  to  strictness  andseva 
In  response  to  a  pressure  for  additional  accommodations,  a  new  building  was  fini 
In  1883,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $11,000,  with  sittings  for  200  pupils,  and  another  on 
cost  $8,000  was  contracted  for. 

Bingkamton  reports  public  schools  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  tai 
during  1883->84  197  days  in  10  school  buildings,  affording  3,216  sittings  for  study 
valnea,  with  other  school  property,  at  $228,411.  There  was  an  estimated  enroll] 
of  542  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  Brooklyn  publio  schools  in  1882->83  were  taught  28.8  weeks  by  70  men  sari 
women  in  61  school-houses,  of  which  56  were  brick  and  5  frame,  valued,  with  e 
at  $3,300,000.  The  publio  sohool  library  oomprised  18,000  volumes,  valued  at  al 
$20,000.  Because  of  a  great  deficiency  of  seats  for  pupils,  particularly  in  the 
mary  grades,  the  city  board  of  education  has  been  endeavoring  since  1H82  to  se 
additional  school  buildings,  with  better  arrangements  for  both  health  and  com 
The  success  achieved  has  toen  far  short  of  its  desires,  but  enough  advance  in  | 
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•eating  and  good  sanitary  arrangements  has  been  made  to  awaken  a  new  Interest  in 
tbe  matter  among  citizens  and  to  encourage  the  hope  that  something  like  fair  accom- 
modations for  all  pupils  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  schools,  it  is  said,  have  so  much  care  and  thought  been  expended  on  school 
buildings  with  a  view  to  combining  economy  and  taste  with  conditions  promotive  of 
eonremence  and  health  as  in  the  years  1883  and  1884. 

Buffalo,  in  addition  to  statistics  already  given,  reported  for  1883-^83  public  schools 
taught  an  average  of  40.4  weeks  by  41  men  and  459  women  in  41  school-houses,  of 
which  36  were  brick,  all  valued,  with  sites,  at  $804,000 ;  school  libraries  of  20,664  vol- 
umes, worth  about  $18,766 ;  and  45  private  schools,  with  9,676  pupils.  Of  the  teachers 
in  tbe  city  system  71  had  come  from  normal  schools. 

In  Cohoes  in  1882-J83  the  public  schools  (primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high) 
were  taught  40.8  weeks  by  4  men  and  58  women  in  9  school-houses,  valued,  with  lots, 
at  $100,000.  The  library  comprised  1,845  volumes,  worth  $2,067.  Two  private 
schools  were  reported,  with  800  pupils.  In  the  city  high  school  the  English  course  is 
the  regular  graduating  course,  a  classical  one  being  intended  for  pupils  expeoting  to 
enter  college. 

Elmira  reported  in  1882->83  publio  schools  taught  40  weeks  by  7  men  and  76  women 
in  8  school-houses,  valued,  with  lots,  at  $309,450 ;  a  school  library  of  2,630  volumes, 
worth  $2,700 ;  and  8  private  schools,  with  610  pupils.  Evidence  of  the  good  work  done 
in  the  city  system  is  given  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  year,  95  pupils  received  at  the  re- 
gents' examinations  their  preliminary  certificates,  10  more  than  in  any  previous  year; 
while  at  the  regents1  advanced  examination  491  successful  papers  were  presented, 
21  pupils  receiving  the  regents'  intermediate  certificate  and  9  their  diploma. 

In  Hudson  the  public  schools  were  taught  an  average  of  40.4  weeks  in  1882~>83. 
Besides  the  pupils  attending  these,  7  private  schools  reported  600,  making  a  total  of 
1.874  under  instruction.  The  3  publio  school-houses,  all  of  briok,  were  valued,  with 
sites,  at  $39,500 ;  the  library,  of  1,020  volumes,  at  $1,120. 

Ithnca  opened  its  schools  in  1882-'83  with  an  unusually  full  attendance,  but  epi- 
demic diseases  caused  absence  and  tardiness  and  consequently  less  satisfactory  results 
in  the  annual  examinations.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  being  less  affected  by  dis- 
ease than  those  in  the  lower  grades,  the  number  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance 
increased  considerably ;  the  number  of  non-resident  pupils  advanced  over  60  per  cent., 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  attendance  might  have  been  considerably  inoreased  had 
there  been  room  to  accommodate  more.  The  crowded  oondition  of  the  sohool  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  the  teachers'  olass  which  had  before  been  taught  there.  In 
November,  1883,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  new  high  school  building,  to  cost  about 
160.000  and  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  with  accommodations  for  600  pupils. 

Kkgsion  reports  an  increase  during  1883->84  in  pupils  enrolled  in  publio  schools  and 
in  aTerage  daily  attendance— a  better  record  for  attendance,  in  faot,  than  had  been 
known  before  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Good  order  was  maintained  without 
the  use  of  physical  force,  except  in  very  few  instances;  also,  without  any  resort  to  ex- 
pulsion ana  with  very  few  temporary  suspensions.  All  seeming  necessity  for  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schools  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  schools  are  classed  as  pri- 
mary, junior,  senior,  and  academic,  this  last  including  a  preparatory  department  and 
an  academic  olass,  with  two  undergraduate  courses  of  study,  one  in  literature  and 
science  and  the  other  a  college  preparatory  oourse.  Beyond  the  last  was  a  graduate 
course,  with  12  students. 

Lodcport  in  1883-^64  makes  return  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  taught 
196  days  in  7  buildings  having  2,667  sittings  and  valued,  with  other  publio  sohool 
property,  at  $105,500.  Special  teachers  of  German  and  penmanship  were  employed. 
There  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  sohools. 

At  Long  Island  City,  in  the  same  year,  public  schools  were  taught  181  days  in  7 
buildings,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $70,200 ;  6  of  the  61  teachers  held 
normal  school  diplomas,  1  was  licensed  by  the  8tate  superintendent,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  local  authorities.  A  special  teacher  was  employed  for  music  and  German 
and  one  for  drawing.  Seven  private  schools  were  taught,  with  about  248  pupils 
attending. 

Newburgh  reports  publio  schools  taught  174  days  in  houses  valued,  with  other  school 
property,  at  $154,000,  and  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  sohools  of  594,  which, 
aided  to  the  number  attending  public  schools,  gives  a  total  of  3,907. 

Asw  York  City  reported  for  IbSS  297  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, as  follows :  A  normal  college,  a  training  department,  103  grammar  sohools,  113 
primary  schools,  3 colored  schools,  27  evening  schools,  1  nautical  school,  and  48oorporato 
■choola,  including  indnstrial  schools,  reformatories,  orphan  asylums,  &o.  While  the 
whole  number  enrolled  in  all  these  schools  remained  nearly  the  same  as  in  1882,  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  4,848  more.  A  large  proportion  of  the  increase  (3,447) 
was  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  which  have  in  the  past  10  years  advanced: 
about  38  per  cent.  During  two  years  past  the  increase  in  the  grammar  schools 
has  about  equalled  that  in  primary  grades,  though  the  whole  number  in  gwnmjtx 
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sohools  is  only  about  a  third  of  that  in  primary  schools,  an  indication  that  highei 
education  is  gradually  making  its  benefits  more  manifest.  Still,  the  highest  grammar 
grade  embraced  only  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  entered  its  first  year  in 
1879.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  enrolled  in  grammar  and  primary 
schools  attended  every  session  during  the  year. 

In  all  the  schools  79  more  teachers  were  employed  than  in  1882,  and  44  more  in 
the  primary,  grammar,  colored,  and  training  schools.  Of  391  licenses  granted,  70 
were  to  men  and  321  to  women,  247  of  the  latter  being  graduates  of  the  normal  school. 

Examination  into  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools 
showed  that  in  1,895  classes  the  instruction  was  excellent ;  in  667,  good:  in  24,  fair; 
that  the  discipline  of  2,470  was  excellent ;  of  167,  good ;  of  12,  fair.  The  general 
methods  of  discipline  remained  unchanged,  punishment  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  dis- 
order consisting  in  a  loss  of  marks,  in  detentions,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  in  suspension. 
Corporal  punishment  in  any  form  is  absolutely  forbidden.  Daring  1880  there  were 
only  80  suspensions,  fewer  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  gradual  diminution  of  this 
number,  it  is  said,  is  only  one  of  several  indications  of  the  improvement  in  discipline 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  other  indications  being  a  highei 
standard  of  scholarship,  greater  regularity  in  attendance,  and  increased  punctuality. 

The  48  corporate  schools  participating  in  the  school  fund  enrolled  28,211  pupils 
and  had  9,979  in  average  attendance.  Of  these  the  21  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  enrolled  14,132;  those  of  the  American  Female  Guardian  8ooiety,  5,237. 
These  schools  supply  a  want  felt  in  all  populous  cities  among  a  class  of  people  whose 
poverty  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  labor  of  children,  for  at  least  part  of  the  time, 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family.  While  in  the  public  schools  absence  for  dayi 
or  parts  of  days  woold  materially  interfere  with  progress,  in  the  corporate  schooli 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  the  coarse  of  study  for  the  pub 
lie  schools  and  their  methods  of  instruction  being  followed,  however,  as  far  as  possible. 
The  character  of  instruction  in  the  corporate  schools  was  reported  in  1862-'83  to  b« 
excellent  in  56  classes,  good  in  29,  fair  in  5,  and  indifferent  in  only  1. 

The  26  evening  schools  showed  an  increased  attendance  of  pupils,  accompanied  bi 
a  steady  improvement  in  instruction  and  discipline.  These  schools  are  divided  inU 
senior  and  junior  grades  j  the  former,  admitting  no  pupil  under  16,  have  an  options 
course  of  study,  comprising  reading,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  penmanship,  anc 
composition.  Fopils  may  select  any  2  of  these  studies.  Classes  for  foreigners  learn- 
ing English  were  formed  in  both  grades,  and  their  average  attendance  was  nearly  40 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole.  The  total  enrolment  was  20,910;  average  attendance, 
7,853. 

Truancy  decreased  by  17  per  oent.  during  the  year.  The  12  agents  of  truancy  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law  made  more  than  41,000 
visits  during  the  year,  about  12,000  to  families  and  over  24,000  to  stores  and  factories 
in  which  children  were  known  to  be  employed.  In  all  these  establishments  only  243 
instances  were  found  in  which  there  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  showing  the  gen- 
eral cooperation  of  employers  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erly instructing  the  young. 

Ogdeneburg  reports  for  1883->84  schools  taught  by  48  teachers  in  10  school  buildings, 
valued,  with  otner  school  property,  at  |71,000,  and,  besides  2,035  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  about  560  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  Oswego  public  schools  in  1883-'84  were  taught  196  days  by  2  men  and  61  women 
in  23  school  buildings,  with  2,920  sittings  for  study.  All  public  school  property  was 
valued  at  $171,980.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,209. 

Poughkeepsie  reports  for  1882-,83  a  prosperous  year  in  school  work ;  a  course  of 
study  extending  over  12  years,  of  which  3  were  in  introductory  grades,  3  in  primary, 
2  in  grammar,  and  4  in  high :  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  on 
enrolment,  although  the  total  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than  the  previous  year; 
a  continued  improvement  in  drawing;  and  over  1,000  additions  to  the  library,  of 
which  nearly  800  were  gifts  of  citizens.  The  plan  adopted  two  years  ago  of  retaining 
the  youngest  children  only  half  a  day  in  school  worked  so  well  that  it  was  proposed 
to  adopt  it  in  the  next  higher  grade.  The  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  regular 
recess  worked  admirably.  Each  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  on  request,  and 
the  time  saved  from  the  ordinary  recess  is  taken  off  the  length  of  .the  session. 

The  Rochester  public  schools,  embracing  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  academic, 
and  training  departments,  the  last  organized  in  1883,  were  never  before  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  during  that  year.  The  chief  difficulty  reported  was  insufficient  school 
accommodations,  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  oity  and  the  increase  in  publio  school 
attendance.  A  new  school  building  was  erected  and  others  were  repaired  and  im- 
proved, but,  even  with  this  additional  provision,  between  400  and  500  children  were  ex- 
cluded for  want  of  accommodations.  The  report  for  1884  shows  a  continuation  of  the 
favorable  condition  of  previous  years.  Enrolment  had  still  increased,  rendering  it 
necessary  to  occupy  rented  buildings.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  96.06,  a 
record  never  excelled  in  the  history  of  the  schools.    The  superintendent  thinks  this  in- 
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ciewed  attendance  over  other  years  is  largely  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  general  re- 
cess, a  measure  first  adopted  in  1883,  and  which,  though  meeting  with  strenuous  op- 
position at  first  from  some,  had  been  finally  accepted  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  Borne  public  schools  were  taught  193  days  in  1883-'84,  in  8  buildings,  with  1,833 
sittings.  Two  special  teachers  were  employed,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  penmanship, 
all  the  force  but  3  being  women.  Public  scnool  property  was  valued  at  $81,000. 
Enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  376.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  advanced,  and  academic,  the  last  affording  preparation  for  col- 
lege as  well  as  a  full  English  course. 

Schenectady  reports  for  1883^84  public  schools  taught  192  days  in  10  buildings,  val- 
ued, with  other  school  property,  at  $94,000,  all  the  teachers  but  3  being  women.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  600. 

While  no  marked  changes  occurred  Syracuse  claims  progress  made  in  school  work 
during  1683.  Ample  accommodations  were  afforded  the  school  children  in  18  buildings, 
although  some  of  these  needed  improvement  in  respect  to  heating  and  ventilation. 
A  new  building,  perfect  in  these  respects  and  capable  of  accommodating  850  pupils, 
wu  erected  during  the  year.  The  system  includes  primary,  lunior,  senior,  and  high 
schools,  besides  a  training  class  for  teachers,  the  course  up  to  the  high  school  covering 
8 years.  Enrolment  in  the  high  school  was  473,  somewhat  smaller  than  usual;  the 
number  of  graduates,  43.  Monthly  teachers'  meetings  were  held,  as  usual.  Corporal 
punishment  is  never  resorted  to  in  preserving  discipline,  and  only  127  cases  of  suspen- 
sion, or  about  1  in  100,  occurred,  and  of  those  suspended  all  but  22  were  reinstated. 
As  for  those  not  readmitted  to  the  schools,  the  superintendent  thinks  they  are  better 
off  outside,  as  in  hie  view  most  of  such  oases  arise  from  a  dislike  of  school  and  a 
desire  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  work ;  he  thinks  it  better  for  a  boy  to  be  learning 
a  trade  if  the  teacher  cannot  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  books  and  the  tradesman 
can  interest  him  in  tools.  The  figures  for  1883-^84  show  a  decrease  of  211  in  pupils 
registered  in  public  schools  and  of  30  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  attendance  in  parochial  schools,  whioh,  with  private 
schools,  numbered  2,484  against  1,826  in  1883.  The  enrolment  and  average  attend- 
ance in  the  high  school  increased  somewhat  during  1883->84. 

froy  reports  public  schools  taught  in  14  buildings,  public  school  property  valued 
at  $317,000,  and  about  1,500  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  making,  with 
public  school  attendance,  9,796  under  instruction.  Attendance  on  public  schools  de- 
creased somewhat  during  the  year,  but  the  time  lost  by  absentees  was  also  less, 
making  the  ratio  of  attendance  better.  A  large  part  of  the  loss  was  due  to  a  vigorous 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  founding  and  maintaining  parochial  schools,  of  which  one 
was  erected  capable  of  receiving  600  pupils.  Still,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
5,000  youth  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  and  about  3,000  between  5  and  13  were 
not  attending  any  school.  The  public  schools  were  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  the  last  having  181  pupils  enrolled  and  162  in  average  attendance. 

Uiiea  in  1883  had  35  pnblic  schools  (primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  ungraded, 
and  evening)  and  a  free  academy,  all  taught  in  18  substantial  brick  buildings,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  in  other  respects  comfortable.  A  new  and  commodious 
building  was  completed  during  the  year,  nearly  700  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
and  over  8,000  more  books  were  taken  out.  The  demand  for  books  of  an  instructive 
character  was  increasing :  during  four  years  the  call  for  works  of  fiction  had  fallen  off 
from  64  per  cent,  to  53.  The  free  academy  offers  four  courses  of  study :  a  normal  of 
2  years,  an  English  and  scientific  of  3,  and  two  classical  courses,  one  of  4  years,  the 
other  of  3.    Of  160  pupils  127  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Watertown  in  1883  shows  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  course  extending 
over  12  years.  The  enrolment  was  somewhat  less  tnan  during  the  previous  year, 
though  average  attendance  was  about  the  same,  and  there  were  fewer  cases  of  tardi- 
ness and  about  64  hours  less  time  lost.  More  select  schools  were  taught  and  they 
drew  somewhat  from  the  public  schools,  the  enrolment  in  them  being  about.  100. 
The  number  of  books  lent  from  the  library  increased,  but  fewer  novels  were  called 
for,  the  demand  for  useful  books  advancing.  The  high  school  offers  two  courses  of 
study,  classical  and  English,  the  latter  subdivided  into  French,  German,  and  Latin- 
English  courses.    Of  197  pupils  enrolled  154  were  in  average  attendance. 

Yonken  in  1884  reports  public  schools  taught  199  days  in  6  buildings  by  3  men  and 
43  women,  public  scnool  property  valued  at  $137,449,  and  an  estimated  enrolment  of 
1,556  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  to  be  legally  qualified  for  employment  in  the  pnblic  schools  must  have  a 
normal  school  diploma  or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State  superintendent, 
the  school  commissioner  of  the  district,  or  from  the  school  officer  of  a  city  authorized 
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by  special  act  to  grant  the  certificate.  Certificates  issued  by  the  county  com  *nlc 
and  by  the  State  superintendent  are  given  only  after  an  examination  as  to  qui 
tions.  By  a  law  of  1882  pupils  instructed  in  teachers'  classes  in  academies  and 
free  sohools  for  at  least  10  weeks,  and  who  have  passed  an  examination  pre* 
by  the  regents  (which  includes  methods  of  teaching),  are  entitled  to  a  cert" 
and  when  this  is  indorsed  by  a  school  commissioner  it  constitutes  a  license  to 
The  State  superintendent  may  annul  for  cause  any  certificate  granted  by  a  c< 
sioner  and  may  declare  any  normal  school  diploma  invalid  as  a  qualification  to 

STATS  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  8  State  normal  schools,  at  Albany,  Brockport,  BufialOjCortland,  Frc 
Geneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam,  report  an  attendance  daring  1883-'84  of  2,393 
in  normal  studies,  besides  2,691  other  pupils.  Of  the  normal  students  300  grad 
making  a  total  of  5,833  graduates  since  the  opening  of  the  schools.  The  shor 
of  the  school  year  affected  the  figures  of  attendance  in  these  as  in  other  schoc 
whole  enrolment  being  670  less  than  in  1882-783.  The  number  of  graduated,  ho 
was  two  more  than  that  in  the  preceding  year. 

These  schools  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  r 
of  the  university  being  associated  with  him  in  the  case  of  the  Albany  school.  1 
is  free :  so  also  is  the  use  of  text  books :  and  to  students  who  remain  at  least  a  fu 
travelling  expenses  are  refunded.  The  State  makes  a  regular  allowance  of  $li 
year  to  each  school,  besides  additional  appropriations  for  special  objects  when 
sary.  Each  county  is  entitled  to  send  twice  as  many  students  as  it  has  reprc 
tives  in  the  assembly,  and  appointments  are  made  by  the  State  superintendent 
recommendation  of  the  school  commissioners  or  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
didates  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  must  have  good  health  and  average  ab 
and  must  pass  a  prescribed  examination  in  English  branches,  including  arithm 
far  as  square  root.  All  of  these  schools  but  one  present  3  courses,  extending  ov 
and  4  years.  The  school  at  Albany  appears  to  offer  only  1  course  of  2  years, 
school  reports  a  new  building  in  process  of  erection,  for  which  the  legislature  c 
appropriated  $125,000,  besides  allowing  whatever  sum  might  be  realized  from  t 
of  the  old  building. 

The  demand  for  normal  school  graduates  as  teachers  in  the  better  class  of  i 
throughout  the  State  is  said  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year.  8uch  teache 
ready  employment  at  fair  wages,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  their  number  is  1 
ing  noticeably  large. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Normal  College,  New  York  City,  gave  instruction  in  1883-'84  to  1,520 
women  in  a  4-  year  normal  course  and  sent  out  238  graduates.  Although  this 
has  been  in  operation  only  since  1670,  about  half  the  teaohers  in  the  schools 
city  are  graduates  from  it.  Tuition  is  free,  the  institution  being  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  city. 

Classes  for  instruction  in  the  science  and  praotice  of  common  school  teachinj 
organized  by  authority  of  the  regents  of  the  university  in  111  academies  and 
free  schools,  16  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pupils  rec 
instruction  was  1,875.  These  classes  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspect 
pointed  by  the  regents,  and  are  also  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  school  c< 
sioner  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  who  is  required  to  assist 
organization,  management,  and  final  examination  of  the  classes,  and  to  report  tl 
to  the  regents  of  the  university.  The  number  of  classes  and  the  number  of  pupi 
instructed  increase  yearly,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the  instruction  are  beg 
to  be  felt  in  the  schools  near  the  localities  where  the  classes  are  taught. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  each  school  commissioner  to  organize  each 
teachers7  institute  in  his  own  district,  or,  in  connection  with  other  commissi  o 
combined  institute  for  the  county.    He  must,  if  possible,  induce  all  the  teachen 
district  to  attend,  and  there  is  no  deduction  from  their  pay  for  the  time  spent 
institute. 

Such  meetings  were  held  in  1883-'84,  as  during  the  preceding  year,  in  58  co 
at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $16,927,  an  increase  of  f 1,156  over  the  cost  in  1882-'83 
number  of  institutes  held  was  71  against  73  the  previous  year ;  the  aggregate  s 
ance  of  teachera  was  about  the  same,  the  average  number  attending  each  in 
being  10  more  in  1684.  The  percentage  of  teaohers  attending  in  all  the  counties 
institutes  were  held,  based  on  the  number  teaching  98  weeks  or  more,  was  81.99  a 
80.9  in  1863. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  most  important  of  the  journals  in  this  State  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
tUuud  information  are  the  following :  The  Sohool  Journal,  a  weekly  published  i 
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York  City;  a  monthly  publication)  The  Teachers'  Institute,  an  abstract  of  the  pre* 
ceding  one;  The  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  a  monthly,  in  its  eleventh  volume  in  1884 ; 
and  The  Industrial  News,  published  monthly  by  the  Inventors'  Institute,  Cooper  Union, 
in  iU  fifth  volume  in  1884.  f 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES  AOT>  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  this  State  two  classes  of  institutions  come  under  the  general  designation  of  acade- 
mies: (1)  incorporated  ones  governed  by  boards  of  trustees  and  supported  by  the  in- 
come of  property  and  of  tuition  fees ;  (2)  academical  departments  of  union  schools  under 
the  control  of  boards  of  education  and  supported  chiefly  by  taxation.  By  a  law  of  1864 
provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  these  academical  departments  and  for  their 
participation,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  in- 
corporated academies;  also,  that  incorporated  academies  may,  with  the  consent  of 
their  trustees  and  of  the  district,  be  adopted  as  academical  departments  of  union 
ttbools  and  permanently  transferred  to  the  board  of  education.  Under  these  two  pro- 
visions the  number  of  academical  departments  of  union  schools  has  steadily  increased 
and  that  of  incorporated  academies  has  diminished.  In  l882->83  3  academies  were  in- 
corporated by  the  board  of  regents  and  5  academical  departments  of  union  schools 
were  received  under  visitation.  The  whole  number  of  academies  and  of  departments 
reporting  for  that  year  was  256 ;  total  attendance,  32.126,  under  1,325  teachers.  More 
than  7,000  of  these  students  were  pursuing  classical  studies,  2,252  were  preparing  for 
college,  and  7,545  had  passed  the  regents'preliminary  examination.  In  1883->84  the 
aggregate  attendance  was  34,102,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  more  than  2,000. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
ft&dfor  sammaries,  see  the  report  or  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UirrVKBfllTY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

This  university  is  composed  of  all  the  colleges,  academies,  and  academic  depart- 
ment! of  union  schools  in  the  State,  the  term  college  including  all  institutions  in  the 
State  legally  incorporated  with  power  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  Colleges  of  arts, 
law  schools,  medical  schools,  and  professional  schools  of  science  are  thus  embraced, 
bat  not  schools  of  theology.  The  statistics  of  these  colleges,  so  far  as  reported  to  the 
regents  for  1882->83  (3  failing  to  report),  showed  property  valued  at  $21,525,052 ;  an 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  $1,949,459 :  a  total  attendance  of  10,236  students,  under 
675  instructors;  and  1,476  graduates.  Of  the  students  3,626  belonged  to  23  colleges  of 
arte,  18  of  them  for  men  or  for  both  sexes  and  5  exclusively  for  women. 

COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  FOR  YOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

To  the  colleges  of  this  class  noticed  in  1882  were  added  in  1883,  by  action  of  the 
regents  of  tbe  university,  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  and  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
angels,  Suspension  Bridge,  the  latter  changing  its  title  to  "  Niagara  University." 
For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix. 

From  the  regents'  report  for  1882-*83  it  appears  that  the  year  was  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity among  the  colleges  and  that  educational  work  was  carried  on  in  them  with 
energy ;  in  many,  with  increased  advantages.  Several  of  them  received  large  addi- 
tions to  their  endowments  and  initiated  movements  towards  fuller  and  more  effective  - 
work.  The  report  of  the  regents  for  1883-'84  has  not  been  issued  when  this  goes  to 
press ;  but,  from  an  examination  of  catalogues  and  returns  for  that  year  and  from 
the  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  it  appears  that  a  like  activity  continued.  The 
report  of  the  State  superintendent,  published  earlier  than  that  of  the  regents,  shows 
i  total  of  8,381  students  in  collegiate  schools  against  7,544  in  1882->83.  these  figures 
including,  of  course,  those  in  preparatory  and  other  departments  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erly collegiate,  which  last  were  reported  by  the  regents  as  3,106  in  1882-^83. 

Columbia  College.  New  York,  in  1883  completed,  at  muoh  expense,  extensive  build- 
ings that  had  been  long  in  process  of  erection  for  the  better  accommodation  of  its 
Crowing  departments,  and  fathered  its  large  libraries  into  one  noble  structure,  under 
the  care  ox  an  experienced  librarian.  It  followed  some  western  colleges  in  a  plan 
&r  granting  degrees  in  certain  cases  on  examination  without  residence  (as  did  Svrav 
«nae  University  also),  and  agreed  to  admit  women,  on  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
Annex  at  Harvard,  to  study  under  its  professors  and  stand  examinations  for  degrees. 
fl»  University  of  Rochester,  whioh  has  received  by  will  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  his 
•toiea  horary,  cabinet,  and  other  gifts,  has  been  made  the  rosiduary  legates  of  his 


lug  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Of  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  university  system,  at  least  14  were  still  for 
men  only,  while  Alfred,  St.  Lawrence,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse  Universities  ad 
young  women  also.  All  continued  their  instruction  in  French  ami  German,  ; 
as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  except  St.  Stephen's  College,  which,  as  preparing  foi 
logical  study,  substitutes  Hebrew  for  German.  With  tho  name  view,  Hoba 
St.  Bonaventnro  Colleges  also  tench  Hebrew,  as  do  Alfred  and  Madison  Unive 
Columbia  College  and  Cornell  University  offered  Anglo-Saxon  and  Sanscrit  alsc 
former  was  offered,  too,  at  Hobart  College  and  Madison  and  Syracuse  Univcrsiti 
Columbia,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Spanish,  and  Italian  were  included  in  the  oj 
courses,  and  at  Cornell,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Chautauqua  University,  nn  outgrowth  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  R 
Circle,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1863  without  the  customary  r 
meat  to  report  to  the  regents  its  course  of  study  or  its  means  for  imparting  i 
tion.  It  is  also  left  free  from  the  usual  university  demand  of  at  least  a  4-year 
of  study,  which  enables  it,  if  it  should  choose,  to  give  diplomas  and  confer  < 
without  assurance  of  the  time-honored  preparation. 

INSTITUTIONS   FOR  THE   SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNQ  WOMEN. 

The  5  colleges  for  women  already  referred  to  as  of  full  collegiate  rank  art 
College,  Aurora :  Elmira  Female  College,  Etmira ;  Ingham  University,  Leroy 
gers  Female  College,  New  York  City,  and  Vassar  College,  Po  ugh  keep  sie.  All  ] 
classical  courses  of  4  years,  as  previously,  mid  .ill  give  instruction  in  music,  dr. 
painting,  French,  and  German,  Elmira  adding  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Rutgers,  Spa 

Alt  seem  to  prosper,  though  in  different  degrees.  Ingham  University  was  c 
by  its  friends  in  Id83-'S3  to  increase  its  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  by  tl 
chase  of  a  chancellor's  residence  lor  $5,000  and  by  the  erection  of  an  art  annt 
cost  of  (4,000  ;  a  debt  of  |ll,o6t)  was  also  met  by  contributions  from  its  frieni 
lS83-'84  Mr.  Timothy  Hill  offered  it  $10,000  towards  an  endowment  of  1100,000, 
tioned  on  the  raising  of  190,000  to  make  up  the  full  amount. 

Vasaar  College,  too,  had  its  preceding  large  endowments  from  the  Vassar  fan 
creased  by  $50,000  for  a  scholarship  fund  and  $80,000  for  2  professorships,  nl 
Matthew  Vassar,  jr.,  in  1683.  In  1884  John  G.  Vassar  gave  $10,000  for  the  im 
nient  of  the  college  laboratory. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  these  colleges  for  women,  in  which  the  regents  re 
in  l&M-'83  a  total  of  620  collegiate  students,  under  81  instructors,  see  Table  1 
the  appendix  of  this  volume ;  lor  like  statistics  of  the  colleges  for  men  or  fc 
sexes,  see  Table  IX.  For  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  both  classes,  see  oorre 
ing  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
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completion  of  the  5-year  course,  graduates  of  the  4-year  course  receiving  that  of 
bachelor  of  engineering. 

Three  professional  schools  of  science  recognized  by  the  regents  are  Rensselaer  Toly- 
iechnk  Institute,  Troy,  a  school  of  civil  engineering  conferring  the  degree  of  civil  en- 
gineer; the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  in  -which  the  degrees  of  engineer  of 
mines,  civil  engineer,  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  are  conferred ;  and  tho  Scientific 
Department  of  Cooper  Union,  covering  a  course  of  mathematical  and  scientific  study 
of  5  years  and  conferring  the  Cooper  Union  medal  and  diploma  at  its  close.  The 
number  of  students  in  these  3  institutions  reported  to  the  regents  in  188'«J-T83  was 
3,774. 

A  College  of  Electrical  Engineering,  New  York  City,  has  been  established  to  give  a 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  telegraphy  in  use  in  this  and 
other  countries  for  submarine  and  inland  telegraphy,  electric  lighting,  the  telephone, 
and  tbeir  commercial  utilization. 

Instruction  in  civil  engineering  and  in  general  soience  is  given  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Union  and  Syracuse  Universities,  while  15  other  colle- 
giate institutions  present  courses  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary,  see  tho  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology.— Ths  following  10  schools  of  theology  report  for  1883  or  for  1884:  St. 
Bonaventore's  Seminary,  Allegany  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
Aobnrn  (Presbyterian);  Canton  Theological  School,  Canton  (Universalis):  Hart- 
wick  Theological  Seminary,  Hartwick  (Lutheran) ;  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York;  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ( Presbyterian) ;  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester  (Baptist); 
Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanford ville,  (Christian);  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  Suspension  Bridge  (Roman  Catholic),  and  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary, 
Troy  (Roman  Catholic).  Seven  of  these  report  412  students  in  1883-,84;  the  remain- 
ing 3  had,  in  1882-'83, 210.  All  report  courses  of  study  extending  over  at  least  3  years, 
the  3  Roman  Catholic  institutions  presenting  courses  of  from  4  J  to  6  years,  including 
preparatory  as  well  as  professional  training.  About  half  of  the  above  named  schools 
offer  opportunities  for  graduate  study  and  report  students  in  them.  The  General 
Theological  8eminary  instituted  such  a  course  in  1883. 

Delaocey  Divinity  School,  Geneva,  and  St.  Andrew's  Divinity  School,  Syracuse 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  as  well  as  Hamilton  Theological  School,  Hamilton  (Baptist), 
do  not  report  to  this  Office  for  1883  or  1884 ;  but  evidence  of  their  continued  existence 
•ppears  in  the  year  books  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Baptist  Churches  for  1884, 
which  show  that  the  two  Episcopal  schools  had  each  7  candidates  for  orders  in  1882-83 
and  that  the  seminary  at  Hamilton  had  52  students,  under  5  instructors. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology,  formally  opened  in  1884,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Chautauqua  work  in  the  direction  of  ministerial  culture.  It  gives  the  usual  biblical, 
theological,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  philosophical  instruction.  Two  depart- 
ments have  been  provided,  one  leading  to  a  diploma  in  theology,  the  other  presenting 
»  course  of  reading  and  study  for  ministers  and  others  who  desire  the  benefit  of  the 
school  without  being  subjected  to  the  examinations  required  of  regular  students. 
The  number  of  students  in  188&-'84  was  307. 

Gifts  were  received  by  the  above  theological  schools,  as  reported,  during  1883  and 
1864  amounting  to  over  $376,000.  Chief  among  these  were  $37,400  from  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Gaffe  to  the  Canton  Theological  School  in  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton; 
181,928  to  the  General  Theological  8eminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York;  $23,800  to  Rochester  Theological  Seminary ;  and  about  $225,000  to  Union  Theo- 
logical 8eminary,  New  York,  for  library  hall  and  scholarships. 

Instruction  in  taw  was  given  in  the  following  schools :  Albany  Law  School,  Albany, 
i  department  of  Union  University ;  Maynard-Knox  Law  School,  a  department  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  Clinton ;  School  of  Law  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Law  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  schools,  which  form 
Apart  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reported  to  the  regents  an  attend- 
ance of  506  students,  under  20  instructors,  and-215  graduates  sent  out  in  1883.  In  1884 
toe  students  numbered  511. 

Medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy '. — The  regents,  for  1883,  report  9  schools  of  medi- 
cine, 1  of  dentistry,  3  of  veterinary  science,  and  3  of  pharmacy.  These  reported  2,330 
•Indents,  under  214  instructors,  in  1883.  Thjs  list  excludes  the  medical  department 
of  Niagara  University,  organized  in  1883;  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  Women,  which  had  made  no  report  to  the  regents  for  several  years;  and  2  colleges 
whose  charters  had  been  declared  invalid  by  the  courts. 

The  list  of  medical  schools  in  New  York,  published  by  the  Illinois  State  board  of 
health  for  1883-'84,  not  including  schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  comprises  12  in- 
•titation*  which^xeported  2,264  matriculates,  of  whom  660  were  graduated. 
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The  New  Tork  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City,  reports  142  students  and  90  grad- 
uates in  1883-'84  ;  it  has  a  2-year  course  of  study,  20  weeks  each  year;  there  is  no  ex- 
amination for  admission. 

The  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  department  of  Uoion  University,  reports  37  stu- 
dents and  13  graduates ;  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  330  in  1664. 
The  course  in  both  extends  over  2  years ;  in  the  college  at  Albany,  of  20  weeks  each; 
in  the  other,  of  22  weeks. 

For  statistics  of  professional  schools,  see  Tables  XI  to  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  organized  in  1878  to  encourage  study 
at  home,  reported  in  1882  an  enrolment  of  nearly  30,000  members  living  in  every  8tate 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  some  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  gradu- 
ated in  1882  its  first  class  or  nearly  2,000  members.  In  1883  the  institution  was  in- 
corporated by  the  State  legislature  and  authorized  by  law  to  confer  the  usual  colle- 
giate degrees,  but  without  being  restricted  to  any  standard  or  obliged  to  report  to 
the  regents  its  course  of  study  or  means  for  imparting  instruction. 

Tho  Correspondence  University,  a  new  institution  somewhat  resembling  the. 
above  in  its  methods  and  aims,  can  only  be  said  to  belong  in  this  8tate  from  the  fact 
that  its  secretary,  Professor  Wait,  is  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Its  faculty  in- 
cludes 32  professors,  selected  from  colleges  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  publishes] 
in  Chicago,  111.,  a  paper  entitled  Tho  Correspondence  University  Journal,  which 
presents  full  statements  of  its  courses  in  all  subjects. 

EDUCATION  FOR  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Courses  of  special  training  in  political  science  are  given  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  and  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  That  at  Columbia  covers,  as  when  last 
reported,  3  years  from  the  opening  of  the  senior  year ;  that  at  Cornell,  4  years,  of  which 
2  are  comparatively  elementary.  Graduate  courses  in  tho  same  study  are  offered  at 
Columbia.    All  tendency  to  party  views,  as  such,  is  carefully  avoided. 

TRAINING  IN  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Cooper  Union,  New  Tork  City,  besides  its  courses  in  science,  gives  instruction  in 
free  art  and  industrial  classes,  taught  both  day  and  evening,  as  follows :  An  art  school 
for  women :  school  for  women  in  wood  engraving ;  school  of  telegraphy ;  classes  in 
phonography  and  type  writing  for  women ;  free  night  school  of  art  for  men.  Ths 
amount  earned  by  the  pupils  of  188&-'84  and  the  graduates  of  1883,  so  far  as  heard 
from,  was  $27,751.  Many  instances  of  success  on  the  part  of  graduates  of  the  wom- 
en's art  school  are  reported.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  it  in  1883-^84  was  4,327; 
the  number  using  the  reading  room  and  library,  549,707,  of  whom  6,664  were  women. 

A  number  of  art  schools  ana  societies  for  promoting  a  knowledge  of  art  report  from 
New  York  City,  among  them  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Drawing  School  of 
the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  the  art  department  of  the  Turnschule,  the 
Decorative  Art  Society,  the  Woman's  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  and  the  New 
York  Trade  Schools.  Including  the  1,000  pupils  in  the  art  and  technical  schools  of 
the  Cooper  Union,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  New  York  City  alone  over  2,000 
students  of  industrial  art,  whose  influence  must  be  felt  within  a  short  time  in  all  the 
trades  of  the  city.  Encouraging  results  are  already  apparent  in  an  advance  in  every 
department  that  requires  artistic  workmanship. 

Courses  in  painting,  drawing,  and  music  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  offered  in 

vassar 

while  .  _ 

ing  courses  oi  the  various  colleges  already  noted  under  Scientific. 

The  College  of  Electrioal  Engineering,  New  York  City,  recently  organized,  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Scientific. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NUR8S8. 

Nine  schools  to  prepare  women  for  intelligent  care  of  the  sick  report  from  this 
State  for  1883  or  1884 :  New  York  State  School  for  Training  Nurses,  Brooklyn,  opened 
in  1871 ;  Bellevue  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  New  York,  opened  in  1873;  Charity  and 
Maternity  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  Blackwell's  Island,  1875;  New  York  Hospital 
School  for  Nurses,  1877 ;  Buffalo  General  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  1878 ;  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  1880 ;  Rochester  City  Hospital  Training  Sohooi  for  Nurses, 
1880;  Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  York,  1881 ;  Brooklyn  Homcfro- 
pathio  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  1884.  Total  of  pupils  reported  for  1883, 65,  of  whom 
25  graduated ;  the  next  year,  185,  of  whom  72  graduated. 
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TRAINING  IN  MUSIC  AND  LANGUAGE8. 

Special  schools  of  music  reporting  are  tbe  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music,  New 
York  City ;  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York ;  tbe  School  of  Music,  Pougbkeep- 
aie,  and  Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music,  Brooklyn.  Tbe  last  named  reports  thorough 
courses  of  musical  instruction,  vocal  and  instrumental,  including  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  instruments;  also,  instruction  in  elocution,  foreign  languages,  and  danciug. 

There  are  also  special  schools  of  languages,  the  most  important  being  Stern's  School 
of  Languages,  New  York,  in  which  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  are  taught 
according  to  what  is  termed  the  natural  method,  i.  e.,  beginning  not  with  rules,  but 
with  the  spoken  words  of  the  language  to  be  learned.  This  school  maintains  a  free 
normal  class  for  teachers,  one  of  the  aims  being  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  followed.    About  700  pupils  received  instruction  iu  1883. 

EDUCATION  OF  THS  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  as  follows:  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York,  which  reported  390  pupils  under  instruction  duriug 
the  year  1883-'84 ;  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Kew  York,  with  163;  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes,  Rome,  with 
148;  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Buffalo,  with  139 ;  St.  Joseph's 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Ford  ham,  with  250 :  Western 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  with  161,  and  Northern  New  York 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone.  The. whole  number  reported  under  instruction 
was  1,251.  The  last  named  institution  was  opened  in  September,  1864,  with  about  U0 
pupils.  It  occupies  a  rented  building  and  its  accommodations  are  limited.  With  the 
others,  it  receives,  under  the  law,  a  pro  rata  appropriation  from  the  State.  Total 
expenditures  for  the  year  in  all  these  schools,  $362,609,  against  $391,129  in  1882~'83, 
when  there  were  52  fewer  pupils. 

All  teach  the  common  English  branches,  including  articulation,  and  such  employ- 
ment* as  ehoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  dressmaking,  and  housework. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  and  the  New  York  City  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  report  an  average  of  353  pupils  in  1883->84,  against  400  the 
previous  year.  This  reduction  was  due  to  an  epidemic  in  the  city  institution,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  schools  were  temporarily  closed  and  the  pupils  sent  home.  The 
expenditure  for  both  institutions  during  the  year  was  $165,698  against  $134,619  in 
18&MB,  an  increase  of  over  $31,000.  The  common  and  higher  English  branches  are 
tsoght,  with  music,  piano  tuning,  broom  making,  sewing,  Knitting,  and  fancy  work. 

TRAINING  OF  TBB  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  State  sustains  two  institutions  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  this  class :  The 
New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  and  the  Custodial  Branch,  at  Newark. 
That  at  Syracuse  is  for  children  only,  and  gives  them  generally  7  years'  instruction; 
it  hae  a  farm  department  near  the  oity  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  men,  in  which 
about  30  are  maintained.  Average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  326 ;  aver- 
age weekly  cost  for  education,  maintenance,  and  care,  $3.33  for  each  pupil.  The 
Newark  Custodial  Branch  Asylum  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  oversight  and  care  of 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  young  women,  and  is  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Syracuse  Institution.  An  average  of  140  were  cared  for  during  the  year,  most  of 
them  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Some  industrial  training  in  connection  with  instruction  in  the  common  school 
branches  is  given  by  a  large  number  of  institutions  and  societies  to  about  10,000  chil- 
dren each  year,  these  being  generally  of  a  class  who,  from  poverty,  are  deprived  of 
other  means  of  training.  Among  these  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  schools  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City ;  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society ;  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association ;  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  New 
York  City ;  House  of  the  Good  8hepherd,  Tomkins  Cove ;  the  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  New  York  City:  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  New  York  City ;  the  Wil- 
son Industrial  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City,  and  the  Industrial  School  of  Rochester. 

REFORMATORIES. 

There  were  over  4,000  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  various  reformatories  of  the  State 
October  1, 1884,  about  one-third  of  them  being  girls.  The  New  York  House  of  Refnge, 
feodall's  Island,  reports  758 ;  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  Rochester,  513 ;  the  New 
Tork  Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York,  941 ;  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  West  Chester, 
2)051,  and  Buffalo  Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys,  101.  The  first  two  named  are  main- 
fctad  by  legislative  appropriations;  the  others,  except  the  last  named,  by  the  State. 
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and  municipal  authorities.  All  give  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches  an< 
in  various  industries. 

In  regard  to  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  the  board  of  charities  ha 
recommended  various  changes,  among  them  the  abolition  of  stone  cells  with  iroi 
doors  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  open  system,  on  the  family  plan ;  a  reductioi 
in  the  number  of  corporal  punishments,  these  to  be  inflicted  only  by  the  superio 
ten  dent  or  matron  or  by  their  direction  and  in  their  presence ;  the  inauguration  of : 
system  of  rewards  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  children ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  cod 
tract  system  for  boys,  a  comprehensive  system  of  trades  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  New  York  Jo 
venile  Asylum  during  1883-'84  and  some  necessary  conveniences  were  furnished  tfa 
inmates,  but  the  institution  was  found  to  be  overcrowded  and  the  administration  o 
corporal  punishment  not  surrounded  with  sufficient  checks.  The  State  board  o 
charities  invites  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a  report  of  its  committee  on  thi 
subject,  and  believes  its  recommendations  should  be  carried  out,  as  they  have  beenii 
the  oase  of  the  New  York  Catholio  Protectory. 

ORPHAN   ASYLUMS  AND   HOBOES. 

There  were  reported  by  the  State  board  of  charities  192  orphan  asylums  and  home 
for  the  friendless,  with  42,773  inmates  during  the  year  1883->84,  of  whom  21,736  wer 
youth,  11,641  boys  aud  10,095  girls. 

EDUCATIONAL  'CONVENTIONS. 

NEW  TORE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Elmira  July  9-V 
1884.  Addresses  of  weloome  were  given  by  Professor  Steel  and  Mayor  Flood,  of  £1 
mira,  followed  by  the  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  Barnes.  On  the  second  day  a  pr> 
liminary  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  education,  which,  among  other  ev 
deuces  of  progress,  noted  that  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  health  &*: 
eyesight  of  pupils  and  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  report  led  to  an  animate 
debate,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  for  seco 
ingr better  work  from  school  trustees.  A  paper  read  by  Commissioner  J.  T.  Lusk, 
Binghamton,  showed  the  difference  in  taxation,  appropriation,  and  length  of  scho 
terms  in  different  cities,  villages,  and  districts  of  the  State;  Mr.  A.  H.  Dundon  £c 
lowed  on  the  practical  importance  of  the  imagination  and  its  cultivation  in  schoc 
After  some  discussion  of  Mr.  Dundon's  paper,  one  was  read  on  the  teaching  of  geo 
raphy.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lusk's  paper  was  discussed  and  the  evening  was  d 
voted  to  an  address  by  Chancellor  Sims,  of  Syracuse  University,  entitled  "  Peraoi 
ality  in  the  teacher's  work."    The  session  of  the  following  day  was  opened  with 


relation  of  theory  and  practice,"  by  Edward  E.  Sheib,  ph.  d.,  of  Baltimore,  and  th 
"  Relation  of  art  to  education/'  by  Bev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  of  Elmira  Female  College. 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  council  of  school  superintendents  was  held  in  AJ 
bany ,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  20  and  21 ,  1884.  The  topics  for  discussion  wer 
of  the  most  practical  character,  including  examinations  of  teachers ;  methods  of  teach 
ing  reading,  spelling,  and  language ;  how  much  technical  grammar  should  be  taught 
Kindergarten  methods  applied  to  primary  school  work ;  and  training  schools  for  teach 
ers:  are  they  essential  in  the  present  stage  of  the  profession  of  teaching  f 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents  wf* 
held  at  Rochester,  January  16-18, 1884.  The  program  included  addresses  on  the  rol* 
tion  of  the  teachers1  class  to  the  country  schools,  on  the  value  of  the  teachers*  instit*** 
to  country  teachers,  school  supervision,  and  normal  schools  as  training  school*  *° 
country  school  teachers. 

OTHER  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  twenty-second  university  convocation  and  the  centennial  anniversary  of  *ffi 
organization  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  were  held  at  Albany,  July  £""■£' 
18§4.  These  meetings  were  characterized  by  a  lively  interest  in  educational  mat*^3 
and  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  of  which,  however,  no  detailed  rep*" 
has  been  received. 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PXTSB  OOOPXR. 

This  most  conspicuous  promoter  of  education  in  New  York  City  was  born  there  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1791.  His  early  life  was  one  of  labor  and  struggle.  When  very  youug  he 
•Milted  his  father  in  his  business,  the  manufacture  of  hats,  attending  school  ouly  for 
half  of  each  day  for  a  single  year.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker.  Soon  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship  he  invented  an  improvement  in 
machines  for  shearing  cloth,  from  which  he  realized  a  large  profit.  In  1830  he  built, 
after  his  own  design,  the  first  steam  engine  ever  constructed  on  this  continent.  He 
took  great  interest  iu  the  extension  of  the  electrio  telegraph  and  engaged  in  various 
manufactures,  one  of  the  most  important  being  that  or  iron,  and  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  that  of  glue  and  isinglass,  which  last  he  continued  to  carry  on  for  over  50 
years.  As  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  inventor  and  philanthropist,  he  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  and  useful  accessions  to  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
country,  its  progress  in  invention,  and  the  promotion  of  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society  first  formed  to  promote 
public  schools  in  New  York,  and  when  that  was  merged  in  the  board  of  education  he 
became  a  school  commissioner.  The  most  cherished  object  of  his  life,  carried  out  as 
soon  as  his  means  would  permit,  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  industrial 
training.  Having  himself  felt  the  need  of  such  instruction,  which  the  common  school, 
academy,  and  college  all  failed  to  supply,  he  determined  to  set  an  example  in  pro- 
viding for  it  that  should  not  only  prove  useful  in  New  York  City,  but  contagious 
throughout  the  country.  In  1854  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York,  "to  be  devoted  forever  to  the  union  of  art  and  science  in  their  application  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  life."  The  institution  has  admirably  filled  the  place  for  which  it 
was  created  and  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  founder. 
Besides  the  building,  which  cost  $650,000,  he  annually  made  large  gifts  to  supplement 
its  income,  and  before  his  death  provided  it  wit^h  a  cash  endowment  of  $200,000,  to 
which  his  will  added  $100,000,  his  children  contributing  $100,000  more.  Mr.  Cooper 
died  April  4, 1883,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  having  preserved  to  the  last 
i  remarkable  degree  of  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind.  * 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  B.  Buoolis,  8taU  tupcrintmdcnt  qf  public  instruction. 
ITttm,  April  7, 1888,  to  April  7, 1880.] 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


1882->83. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  ... 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . . 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

White  youth  in  public  schools 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools  . 

Whole  number  in  publio  schools .' 

Average  attendance  of  white  youth  . 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth 

Whole  average  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolled  to  school  youth. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 
school  youth. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  reported. 

Number  of  public  school-houses 

Number  of  free  schools  for  whites... 

Number  of  free  schools  for  colored 

Whole  number  reported  as  free 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days 


TEACHERS. 


White  men  teaching 

White  women  teaching . . 
Colored  men  teaching 
Colored  women  teaching, 
Whole  number  teaching . 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 


Valuation  of  public  school  property. 

Amount  of  available  State  fund 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  teach- 
ers. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  teach- 


ers. 


294, 840 

173, 718 

a468, 558 

142,233 

98,511 

5240, 744 

97. 147 

55, 504 

(152, 651 

51.38 

32.58 


1883-'84. 


06,233 

04,158 

3,617 

1,909 

a5, 526 

dbS 


9,191 
1,063 
1,157 
570 
4,981 


/$623,431 


o390,009 
25  26 

24  45 


314, 293 

189,988 

fl 504, 281 

167, 059 

111,239 

a278, 298 

104, 291 

65,403 

al69,694 

55.19 

33.65 


Increase. 


06,635 

c2,559 

3,845 

2,175 

o6,020 

<58 


2,296 
1,173 
1,500 
731 
6,700 


0*535,205 


a483,092 
24  16 

22  06 


19,453 

16,270 

35,723 

24,826 

12, 728 

37,554 

7,144 

9,899 

17,043 

3.61 

1.07 


Decrc 


402 


228 
266 
494 


106 
110 
343 
161 
719 


193,083 


1, 


•88, 


a  Four  counties  out  of  90  not  reporting. 
b  Three  counties  not  reporting, 
o  Five  counties  not  reporting. 
d  Seven  oountiea  not  reporting. 


•  Six  counties   not   reporting    for  war 
schools  and  8  not  reporting  for  colored  school 
/  Thirteen  oountiea  not  reporting. 

{Sixteen  oountiea  not  reporting. 
Eleven  oounties  not  reporting. 


(From  the  report  of  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  pa 
instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SY8TEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  report  for  1882->83  and  1883-^84  shows  a  decided  improvement  sinee 
two  preceding  years.  Then  there  appeared  many  items  with  large  decrease ;  ] 
Almost  all  show  handsome  progress,  together  with  large  additions  to  publio  ad 
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enrolment  and  attendance.  There  are  also  indications  of  a  deep  and  widespread  feel- 
ing in  the  State  in  favor  of  better  education  for  all  classes.  In  I881-'d2  the  enrolment 
of  colored  youth  in  public  schools  fell  off  12,169;  the  average  attendance  of  such 

J  with,  still  more.  In  1883-'84  the  colored  people  seem  not  only  to  have  made  up  that 
on,  bat  also  to  have  made  a  great  advance,  1882^83  showing  10,275  more  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  and  13,763  more  in  average  attendance.  In  the  following 
year  the  enrolment  of  colored  youth  was  12,728  higher  still,  and  there  were  9,899 
more  in  average  attendance.  In  the  character  of  the  schools  for  both  races  there  is 
aim  indication  of  improvement.  Numerous  normal  schools  are  doing  effective  work 
and  teachers  from  other  8tates  are  bringing  into  the  graded  schools  the  most  approved 
new  methods  of  instruction.  Three  useful  educational  journals,  well  conducted  and 
apparently  well  patronized,  are  further  tokens  of  awakened  interest  in  education. 

admhostration. 

For  the  State  the  law  provides  a  board  of  education  and  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction ;  for  counties,  boards  of  education  and  superintendents ;  for  each 
district,  a  school  committee  of  3.  No  branches  are  required  to  be  taught  except  spell- 
ing, defining,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
history  of  the  State  and  of  the  united  States.  Other  branches  are  allowed  by  special 
arrangements  with  the  school  committee.  Teachers,  at  the  oloee  of  each  term,  must 
report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  district  the  prescribed  statistics  of  their  schools 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  pay.  They  are  also  required  to  maintain  good  order  and 
discipline  in  their  schools ;  to  encourage  morality,  industry,  and  neatness ;  and  to 
teach  thoroughly  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught.    Provision  is  made  for  hold- 

r  Bathers'  institutes  in  each  county  or  in  two  or  more  counties  combining,  and 
so  held  teachers  in  such  county  or  counties  are  required  to  attend.  The  State 
board  of  education  recommends  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  publio  schools  for  a 
term  of  3  yean  and  until  otherwise  ordered.  The  school  oommittees  report  the  teach- 
ers' returns  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  they  to  the  State  superintendent. 
School*  for  the  two  raoes  are  to  be  kept  separate.  Sectarian  and  politioal  books  are 
prohibited. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  publio  schools,  free  to  all  children  in  the  State  between  6  and  21  years,  are  sus- 
tained by  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund;  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
tftda  of  a  8tate  and  county  poll  tax,  whioh  under  the  constitution  must  not  exceed 
P;  by  an  educational  tax  of  12i  cents  on  $100  of  the  property  and  orbits  in  the  State 
*nd37T  cents  on  every  poll;  by  the  net  proceeds  from  sales  of  estrays,  from  fines  for 
breaches  of  the  penal  and  military  laws,  and  from  exemptions  from  military  duties; 
•yd  by  proceeds  from  licenses  to  auctioneers  and  to  dealera  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
«  the  above  shall  be  insufficient  to  support  one  or  more  schools  in  each  distriot  for 
4  months,  a  special  annual  tax  must  be  levied  in  each  oounty.  The  State  board  of 
•dotation  apportions  the  school  fond  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  popula- 
tion aa  ascertained  by  an  annual  census,  and  the  county  boards  to  the  districts  on  the 
■f&e  basis,1  specifying  the  respective  amounts  going  to  white  and  colored  schools, 
uernnda  for  these  being  kept  separate  by  the  treasurer  of  the  oounty  boards. 

AID  FBOM  THB  FXABODT  FUND. 

North  Carolina  in  1882-,83  received  $8,350  from  the  Peabody  trustees :  |4,650  of  it 
for  public  schools,  $1,400  for  teachers'  institutes,  $100  for  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Journal,  and  $£,200  for  normal  training  of  teaohers  at  Nashville.  In  18&W84 
we  8tate  allowance  was  $6,075,  of  whioh  $2,175  were  for  Nashville  scholarships,  $400 
w  teachers'  institutes,  and  $3,600  for  publio  schools. 

HZW  LEGISLATION. 

An  act  of  1883  amending  the  school  law  of  1881  makes  the  following  ohanges : 
(1)  The  school  committee  of  any  distriot  may  transact  the  business  of  the  county 
nperintendent  in  case  a  vacancy  ooours :  (2)  school  oommittees  are  to  be  elected 
biennially  in  Ootober  instead  of  in  December,  their  term  of  service  to  begin  the  first 
Monday  m  December ;  (3)  no  order  given  by  a  school  committee  for  apparatus  is  to 
be  Talid  without  the  indorsement  of  the  county  superintendent  and  approval  of  the 
county  board  of  edneation ;  (4)  a  third  grade  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  unless 
the  applicant  answer  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  examination  questions ;  (5)  the 
dauie  making  it  the  duty  of  a  oounty  superintendent  to  visit  and  regularly  inspect 
tjjt  publio  schools  of  his  oounty  is  repealed,  and  he  may  suspend  a  teacher  only  with 
"X  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  school  committee  of  the  distriot  in  whioh  the 
teacher  is  employed ;  (6)  the  daily  pay  of  the  county  superintendent  is  reduced  from 
Is  to$S  and  he  moat  render  under  oath  an  itemised  account  of  his  services,  his  salary 

'Iroa  1189  the  apportionment  will  be  two-thirds  on  school  population  \  the  remainder,  so  as  toeqoal- 
"•■ehjel  advantages. 
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never  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  the  school  money  apportioned  .to  the  county ;  an< 
(7)  members  of  school  committees  are  to  be  exempt  from  jnry  service  and,from  work  oi 
public  roads. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIE8  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

As  yet  no  general  provision  for  city  school  systems  appears  in  tho  State  school  laws 
In  townships  embracing  a  city  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  graded  schools  may  Ix 
established,  and  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  por  cent,  on  property  and  30  cent 
on  the  poll  is  authorized  for  their  support. 

STATISTICS. 

Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  although  they  have  each  over  7,500  inhabitant*,  the  mini 
mum  population  of  oities  noticed  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  to  this  report,  make  n< 
returns  to  this  Bureau  for  1883-84. 

ktndergXrten. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  schools  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  requires  of  each  county  superintendent  that  he  examine  applicants  (m 
teachers'  certificates,  and  issue  the  same,  of  3  grades,  according  to  the  folio wic 
standards  of  qualification :  A  first  grade  to  those  whose  general  average  is  90  per  ceo* 
or  more ;  second  grade,  if  80  per  cent,  or  more ;  third  grade,  if  70  per  cent,  on  all  e~ 
amination  questions.  A  special  third  grade  certificate  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  - 
fundamental  primary  studies  is  also  provided  for.  These  certificates  are  valid  fi 
one  year,  but  only  in  the  county  where  they  are  issued.  No  teacher  may  be  employe 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate,  pay  being  regulated  by  the  grade  of  the  certificav 
held. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Ten  State  schools  for  training  teachers  appear  in  the  State  superintendent's  repor 
for  1882-83,  witfc  a  total  attendance  of  1,610,  under  69  regular  instructors  and  seven] 
lecturers.  Five  of  these  were  for  whites  and  5  for  colored ;  the  latter  continued 
through  the  school  year ;  the  former,  for  about  a  month. 

Nine  such  schools  report  for  1883-^84,  5  of  them  for  whites  and  4  for  colored.  The 
5  schools  for  whites  show  44  instructors,  789  students,  and  $4,520  of  appropriations, 
of  which  |420  were  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  4  schools  for  colored  reported  17  in- 
structors, 1,063  students,  and  $4,697  of  appropriations,  $647  being  from  the  Peabody 
fund. 

Besides  providing  these  normal  schools,  the  State,  by  an  act  of  1881,  requires  free 
county  students  at  the  university  to  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  some  school  of  th< 
State  for  at  least  half  the  time  that  they  receive  free  tuition.  Such  students  will 
naturally  have  some  training  in  the  university  normal  school. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Besides  the  above  schools  there  are  6  private  normals  reporting  in  1883-,84,  employ 
ing  39  instructors,  with  1,205  students,  making  in  the  State  an  aggregate  for  this  yeai 
of  15  normal  schools,  with  100  instructors  and  3,057  students.  Of  these  institution! 
the  Shaw  University  Normal  School,  Raleigh ;  the  American  Missionary  Associatioi 
Normal  School,  Wilmington ;  and  the  Tiles  ton  Normal  School,  also  at  Wilmington,  al 
with  an  aggregate  of  24  instructors  and  882  students,  were  for  the  training  of  colore* 
teachers. 

Of  tho  15  normal  schools  reporting,  1  was  opened  in  1880  and  6  in  1881.  Of  th< 
whole  number,  7  are  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  4  of  which  are  State  schools 

For  the  statistics  of  each  of  these  various  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix ;  to: 
summaries  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal,  an  official  organ  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association,  published  monthly  at  Chapel  Hill,  continued  in  its  fourth  volume  in  16& 
to  give  valuable  information  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  8tate. 

The  Light-House  and  Tileston  Recorder,  a  monthly  journal  published  at  Wilming 
ton,  also  in  its  fourth  volume  in  1884,  gave  some  general  educational  information 
though  it  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Tileston  Normal  School. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  a  useful  monthly,  began  its  issues  at  Raleigh,  June, 
1689,  and_entered.on  its  second  volume.  July,  1884. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Although  no  statement  has  reached  this  Office  as  to  high  schools,  there  is  informa- 
tion that  the  graded  schools,  which  have  been  rapidly  established  in  almost  every  town 
of  any  considerable  size  in  the  State,  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  public  education. 
The  proceeds  of  the  regular  tax  have  been  largely  supplemented  by  a  local  optional 
tax  which  has  kept  these  schools  going  for  9  mouths  oi  the  year.  The  Light-House 
udTileston  Recorder,  of  Wilmington,  says  that  the  germ  of  this  important  educational 
movement  was  the  Tileston  Normal  School,  established  in  Wilmington  at  the  close  of 
the  war  by  Miss  Bradley  and  sustained  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  of  Boston.  In  1867  Miss 
Bradley  opened  there  a  union  graded  school,  and  3  years  afterward  the  Hemenway 
graded  school,  both  now  free  public  schools  for  the  white  children  of  Wilmington, 
(has  convincing  the  people  that  a  public  school  could  be  made  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  best  people  and  that  female  teachers  could  do  it.  From  this  and  the  centen- 
nial graded  school,  established  at  Raleigh  in  1876,  the  graded  school  idea  is  said  to 
have  expanded  until  there  are  schools  of  this  class  in  successful  operation  in  at  least 
14  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  State,  with  prospects  of  further  progress.  These  schools 
are  said  to  be  superintended  by  men  well  qualified,  and  are  all  well  sustained,  some 
enrolling  more  than  500  pupils  each.  Graded  schools  in  1884  received  $2,700  from 
the  Peabody  fund. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  such  as  business  colleges,  academies, 
ud  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  or  the  appendix; 
for  summaries  of  same,  corresponding  tables  in  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  continues  to  offer  3  general  courses  of  4  years 
each:  the  classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  ;  philosophical, leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  ph.  B. ;  ana  scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  These  courses  are  pur- 
sued in  16  subordinate  colleges  or  schools,  each  presenting  its  appropriate  studies. 
There  is  also  a  teachers'  course  of  2  years,  opened  in  1863,  embracing  all  the  studies 
repaired  .by  law  to  be  mastered  by  public  school  teachers. 

Optional  courses  are  provided  for  such  as  are  allowed  to  take  studies  out  of  the 
regular  courses.  Beyond  the  regular  courses  are  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  M.  s. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  above  and  of  8  other  universities  and  colleges  roporting 
in  1&P84,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  ;  for  summaries  of  the  same,  see  a  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE   SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  12  colleges  of  this  class  heretofore  reporting,  2  make  returns  for  l&*2-'83  and 
8  for  18&J84.  For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  tho  appendix ;  for  summaries 
of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  course  of  the  State  university,  covering  4  years,  includes  the  studies 
that  relate  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  especially  those  relating  to  agriculture  and 
themechanio  arts,  with  mathematics,  German  and  French,  aud  such  English  studies 
ufit  students  to  be  useful  citizens.  There  is  a  philosophical  course  of  4  years  for 
those  wishing  to  study  only  one  ancient  language,  either  Latin  or  Greek.  This  allows 
°f  greater  devotion  to  scientific  and  English  studies.  There  is  also  an  optional  course 
for  students  of  limited  time  and  means,  by  which  they  may  obtain  purely  agricultural 
instruction  in  branches  deemed  of  special  value. 

Biddle  University  and  Trinity  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  show  somewhat  advanced 
scientific  courses  of  3  years  each ;  Davidson  and  Weaverville  Colleges,  scientific 
coarse?,  that  of  the  former  of  4  years  for  such  as  wish  to  pursue  a  select  course  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  classics ;  while  Shaw  University  has  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  in 
*hich  the  studies  of  the  first  3  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  normal  course. 

FIIOFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — Two  universities  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  provide  the 
chief  theological  training  of  the  State.  Biddle  University,  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  for  the  Freedmen,  has  a  theological  course  of  3  years,  re- 
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quiring  for  admission  graduation  from  some  college  or  its  equivalent.  The  theologi- 
cal department  of  Suaw  University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  has  a  regular  coarse  of  2  years 
for  students  who  have  graduated  from  the  academical  department  and  an  English 
course  for  those  who  have  not  completed  their  literary  studies. 

For  statistics  of  these  departments  reporting  in  l883-'84t  see  Table  XI  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal. — The  law  department  of  the  State  university  has  a  plan  of  study  comprising 
the  course  prescribed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  for  lioence  to  practise  ana 
another  for  those  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  degree  of  ll.  B.  The  former  appears 
to  be  of  I  year ;  the  other,  of  2  years. 

Medical- — This  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  which  there  is  no  medical  college  for 
whites.  The  medical  department  of  the  State  university  gives  instruction  in  a  5-year 
oourse,  but  does  not  now  grant  degrees,  there  being  a  State  board  of  examiners,  to 
whom  all  applicants  for  licence  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  the  State  must  ap- 
ply- 

The  medical  department  of  Shaw  University,  opened  in  1682,  for  the  training  of 

colored  physicians,  oilers  a  3-year  course,  of  5  months  each  year.  For  needy  and  de- 
serving students  there  are  scholarships  of  from  $30  to  $60.  The  2  large  buildings 
erected.  1  on  a  site  given  by  the  State,  are  commodious  and  afford  facilities  for  *  lull 
medical  course. 

Pharmacy. — The  course  in  pharmacy  offered  by  the  State  university  extends  over  2 
sessions,  of  5  months  each.  Students  who  attend  the  exercises  of  these  sessions  and 
pass  a  final  examination  on  all  the  studies  of  the  course  receive  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation. Those  who  have  had  3  years'  experience  as  drug  clerks,  with  the  above  re- 
Snirements,  are  entitled  to  a  diploma  and  degree  of  graduate  of  pharmacy.  For 
cence  to  practise  pharmacy,  both  of  the  above  classes  of  students  must  apply  to  the* 
8tate  board  of  health. 

For  statistics  of  tbe  above  departments,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  sum- 
mary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BEAT  AMD  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

From  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  no  report 
later  than  the  one  for  1881-*82  has  been  received. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Orphan  A*ylum  at  Oxford,  organized  and  managed  by  the  State  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  primarily  for  the  orphans  of  Masons,  receives  also  promising  orphans  of  ail 
classes  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12.  They  are  discharged  when  14  to  16,  or  earlier 
if  adopted,  found  incorrigible,  or  incapable.  Tbe  boys  and  girls  occupy  separate 
buildings  and  have  separate  schools;  out  of  school  the  girls  are  trained  in  general 
housework,  in  sewing,  and  in  making  and  mending  clothes  for  themselves  and  the 
boys.  The  boys  assist  in  preparing  fuel,  caring  for  the  stock,  and  culti  vating  the 
soil.  Its  annual  income  is  $5,000  from  the  State,  $2,000  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
contributions  from  lodges,  churches,  benevolent  societies,  and  individuals,  amounting 
in  1883-^84  to  $14,309.  Total  number  of  orphans  during  the  year,  192 ;  number  at  dale 
of  report,  125. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  department  of  Shaw  University  has  a  class  of  young  men  receiving 
instruction  in  carpentry  and  furniture  making,  while  the  young  women  who  board  in 
the  institution  reoeive  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  domestic  arts.  Skilled  teach- 
ers have  been  provided  in  these  departments  of  industry. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  flUPERINTENDENTi. 

Of  the  3  educational  journals  in  the  8tate  only  1  gives  any  account  of  the  meeting 
of  this  body  in  July,  1884,  and  this  account  is  so  brief  that  it  is  here  given  as  published 
in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  of  August,  1884 1 

"The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  met  at  Chapel  Hill  July  2, 1864. 
There  were  but  few  present.  No  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  end  but  2 
of  the  topics  assigned  in  the  program  for  the  meeting  were  presented.  Superin- 
tendent A.  S.  Smith  read  the  answers  from  superintendents  and  other  educators  to 
the  ciroular  letter  sent  out  by  order  of  the  last  meeting.  He  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
'School  law:  its  defects  and  remedies.'  Superintendent  Isham  Roval  followed  with  a 
paper  on  *  School  organization.'  These  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  superintendents 
and  visitors  present.  A  committee  was  appointed  to*  issue  a  circular  to  the  county 
jnperintendents  of  the  State  urging  them  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  called  by  the 

prmdenL    Zhe  assentation  adjourned 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

This  body  takes  the  place  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Convention  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  .permanently  located  at  some  beautiful  and  healthful  mountain  spot. 
'With  commodious  buildings  for  its  use,  when  its  grounds  will  become  the  educational 
oapital  of  the  State,  after  the  style  of  tbe  Chautauqua  of  the  North. 

Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Haywood  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Waynesville, 
Oune  18-28, 1884,  there  being  present  on  the  first  day  over  300  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  which  number  was  largely  increased  during  the  session.  On  the  first  day  a 
X^ermanent  organisation  was  effected,  with  choice  of  John  J.  Fray  as  president,  who, 
en  taking  the  chair,  appointed  committees  on  a  constitution  and  program.  The 
«>rder  of  exercises  adopted  was  one  session  a  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.,  with  2  topics 
*br  each  session,  the  afternoons  to  be  given  to  rest,  recreation,  and  sightseeing  and 
"the  evenings  to  musical  and  literary  exeroises. 

On  the  second  day  began  the  earnest  work  of  the  session,  the  discussion  of  topics, 
"the  first  one  being  "How  to  awaken  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools,"  followed 
T>y  "  How  to  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  pupils;"  on  the  third  day,  "  How  to  in- 
terest parents  "and  "The  nature  and  value  of  county  supervision  of  schools,"  the 
latter  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  handled  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
lioDowell  County.    "  The  art  of  questioning  "  was  the  first  subject  for  discussion  on 
the  sixth  day,  followed  by  "The  best  method  of  teaching  history,"  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  method  being  explained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson.     At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Stringfield,  owner  of  the  sulphur 
springs,  offering  the  grounds  of  the  springs  and  other  liberal  inducements  for  the 
location  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  association.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 
_  consider  the  offer  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting.    Miss  T.  Peseud  then  read 
an  essay  on  "The  new  education,"  after  which  Dr.  George  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Detroit,  congratulated  the  teachers  on  the  admirable  work 
they  were  doing  at  this  meeting.    On  the  seventh  day,  "  Grading  of  country  schools  " 
was  discussed  by  Hon.  Alexander  Mclver,  former  State  superintendent,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Professor  Morson,  who  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
grading  country  schools  was  the  effort  to  teach  too  much.    Only  the  plain,  practical 
branches  should  be  taught,  and  the  very  best  efforts  must  be  given  to  this  line  of  in- 
struction.   The  elementary  branches  are  enough  in  such  oases.    On  the  eighth  day 
Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe  read  an  essay  on  "  The  teacher  and  his  methods."    The  regular 
topics  for  the  day,  "  The  new  education"  and  "Physical  training,"  were  then  dis- 
cussed, the  latter  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.    In  the  afternoon  Miss  Florence  Slater,  teacher 
of  calisthenics  in  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  entertained  the  assembly  with  an  hour  of 
drill  in  calisthenio  exercises,  which  appears  to  have  concluded  the  exeroises. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  speaking  of  this  first  session,  says  that  it  was  a  com- 
pete suoeess  and  is  conceded  to  nave  been  the  most  important  eduoational  meeting 
em  held  In  the  State.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  representing  05  counties  ana 
10  States,  made  up  from  the  oream  of  the  profession  in  nearly  all  the  leading  schools 
ud  colleges  in  the  State.  Tbe  assembly,  now  thoroughly  organised,  with  grounds 
and  money  pledged  for  its  purposes,  is  to  raise  an  ample  fund  to  secure  the  most  able 
teiohers  in  the  Union. 

STATE  COLORED  TEACHERS'  CONVENTION. 

The  State  Colored  Teachers'  Convention  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Raleigh 
November  12-14, 1884.  The  work  of  the  association  is  said  to  have  been  good  and 
practical,  and  the  essays  read  are  reported  to  have  showed  considerable  thought  and 
information.  The  teachers  are  using  every  available  means  to  make  themselves  more 
proficient,  and  the  prospect  of  suooess  seems  promising. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  C.  Soabbosoooh,  StoU  mgMriatmdMt  ©/  jraMfo  Iftftmstfoa,  Rakish. 

Ifoond  term,  January,  1881,  to  January,  1885;  then  to  be  raooeeflsd  by  MaJ.  Sydney  M.  Flnglr  for  a 

ending  in  188s.] 
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OHIO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Colored,  of  school  age  (6-21) , 

Whole  number  of  school  age , 

White  youth  in  public  schools 

Colored  youth  in  pnblic  schools 

Whole  number  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  youth  of 

school  age. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  enrolment 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  youth  of 

school  age. 
Pupils  in  private  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  school-houses 

Rooms  for  schools  below  high 

Rooms  for  high  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  school  rooms. 

School-houses  built 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools  ...... 

Women  teaching  m  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  permanently  employed ..... 

Teachers  in  schools  below  high 

Teachers  in  high  schools 

Teachers  In  colored  schools. .... ...... 

EXNANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

Cost  of  school-houses  built  in  the  year. 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1882-^83. 


1, 043, 340 

24,860 

1,068,200 

746. 251 

9,240 

755, 491 

488,956 

70.73 

64.72 
45.78 

31, 470 


12,220 

16,380 

613 

16, 993 

537 

180 


10,805 
13,454 
24,259 
10,539 
23,466 
793 
242 


$9,451,143 
1,211,417 

24, 454, 498 
52  00 
39  00 


1883-J84. 


1,056,948 

25,347 

1,082,295 

754.265 

8,490 
762, 755 
499, 217 

70.48 

65.45 
46.13 

10,957 


12,509 

16, 721 

677 

17,398 

451 

184 


10,699 
13,766 
24,465 
10,890 
23,579 
886 
Ml 


$9,68^369 
991,128 

22,586,046 
55  00 
38  00 


Increase. 


13,608 

487 

14,095 

8,014 


7,264 
10, 261 


.73 
.35 


289 

341 

64 

405 


312 
206 
351 
113 
93 


$233,226 


300 


Decrease. 


750 


.25 


20,513 


86 


106 


$220,289 

1,868,452 


1  00 


ioner  of  common 


(From  returns  and  reports  of  Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  State  co 
schools,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  abeve  summary,  as  may  be  seen,  indicates  a  generally  progressive  condition  of 
public  school  affairs.  With  an  increase  in  1883-'84  of  over  14,000  enumerated  youth, 
7,264  more  appear  as  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  10,261  more  were  in  average 
daily  attendance ;  the  per  cent,  of  school  age  enrolled  exceeded  70,  although  this  age 
includes  all  unmarried  youth  6  to  21.  Twenty-five  per  oent.  of  these  youth  of  school 
age  enumerated  were,  it  should  be  remarked,  between  16  and  21,  of  which  portion 
over  31  per  oent.  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.    Leaving  these  older  youth  out 
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-of  the  account,  it  appears  that  over  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  6  to  16  were  enrolled 

ibr  public  school  inatruotion.    The  large  decrease  of  20,513  attending  private  schools 

±m  not  explained.    The  average  school  term  for  the  State  was  4  days  longer  than  the 

2»receding  year ;  more  teachers  were  permanently  employed ;  the  whole  expenditure 

tt>t  schools  was  considerably  increased.    8ohool  rooms  were  more  numerous  by  405  in 

1.883-'84y  and  the  cost  of  school-houses  built  that  year  was  maoh  less,  as  was  the  val- 

-msaation  of  all  school  property. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  there  is  a  State  commissioner  elected 
~ftrieunially  by  the  people.    Under  him  are  boards  of  education  for  city  and  village 
districts,  township  and  special  districts,  and  joint  subdistricts.    To  test  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  there  are  boards  of  examiners  for  the  State,  for  counties,  and  for 
cities  and  villages.    Each  board  of  education  must  establish  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  tree  education  of  all  youth  of  school  age  within  the  district  under  its 
control,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  may  open  one  or  more  high  schools.    Each  town- 
ship board  must  establish  at  least  one  school  in  every  subdistrict  under  its  control. 
District  boards  may,  if  thought  best  for  the  interests  of  the  district,  establish  sepa- 
rate schools  for  colored  children.    In  cities  and  villages  such  boards  may  provide 
eveuing  schools  and  establish  schools  in  children's  homes,  orphan  asylnnfe,  and  county 
infirmaries,  expending  on  these  the  full  share  of  public  moneys  due  all  such  children 
of  school  age,  whioh  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers.    All 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  must  attend  the  public  schools  for  at  least  12 
"weeks  in  each  school  year,  6  of  which  weeks  must  be  consecutive,  unless  the  child's 
health,  the  needs  of  an  indigent  relative,  or  the  distance  (2  miles  or  more)  from  tho 
nearest  school  makes  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  unless  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  child's  previous  acquirements  or  by  the  faot  that  its  instruction  is  otherwise 
provided  for.    The  employment  of  any  child  less  than  14  years,  under  control  of  a 
parent  or  guardian  and  not  dependent  on  its  own  resources,  is  prohibited  unless  the 
child  has  attended  school  for  at  least  12  weeks ;  nor  may  it  then  be  employed  for 
more  than  40  weeks.    Each  board  determines  the  text  books  to  be  used  and  the  studies 
to  be  pursued,  text  books  not  to  be  changed  for  3  years  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board.    The  studies  must  be  in  English,  unless  German 
be  demanded  by  75  freeholders,  who  represent  at  least  40  pupils  entitled  to  attend  such 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  publio  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature;  when  not  so  fixed,  it  is  1  mill  on  f  I  of  all  taxable 
property.  They  receive  also  G  per  cent,  interest  on  an  irreducible  common  school  fund 
*nd  the  income  from  local  taxation.  State  funds,  to  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of 
teachers,  are  apportioned  by  the  State  auditor  to  the  several  counties  and  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  enumeration  of  youth  therein.  The  funds  for  continuing  schools, 
for  providing  school-houses  and  sites,  and  all  other  contingent  sohool  expenses  must 
be  raised  by  a  district  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  $1.  In  Cincinnati  the  limit  is  5 
Bills  and  in  Cleveland  4}  mills.  The  law  allows  an  appropriation  to  be  made  from 
the  contingent  fund  in  any  district  for  libraries.  In  city  districts  a  tax  of  one- tenth 
of  s  mill  on  the  $1  of  taxable  property  at  its  assessed  valuation  may  be  levied  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  it  may  be  two-and-one-half- tenths  of  a  mill 
on|l. 

8CHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  have  boards  of  education  of  1  or  2  members 
fa  each  ward,  while  cities  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  and  villages  usually  have 
boards  of  3  or  6  members;  but  a  majority  of  the  board  may  decide  that  its  number 
?h*U  correspond  with  that  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  one- third  being  changed  annually 
K  either  case.  Cincinnati  has  a  board  consisting  of  12  members  at  large  and  25 
otbers  representing  as  many  wards  and  Cleveland  has  a  board  of  18  members,  1  for 
•whwarcL 
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STATISTICS 

lS82-'88. 


Cities. 


Population, 
oensus  of 
1880. 


Akron 

Bellsire 

Canton 

ChilUeotbe . 
Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland  .. 
Columbus  .. 

Dayton 

Fremont.... 
Hamilton... 

Iron  ton 

Lima 

Mansfield... 
Newark.... 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky  .. 
8pringfleld  . 
Stenbenrffle 

Tiffln 

Toledo 

Youngstown 
Zanesville . . 


16,512 

8,025 

12,258 

10,088 

255,130 

160.148 

61,647 

88,678 

8.446 

12,122 

8,857 

7,667 

9,650 

0,600 

11, 321 

15,838 

20,730 

12,003 

7,870 

50,137 

15,485 

18,113 


Children  of 
school  age. 


5.858 

8,152 

6,013 

8,517 

85,402 

56,411 

16,858 

12,111 

1,005 

4,490 

8,161 

8,128 

8,196 

8,089 

4,242 

5,960 

8,!)82 

4,457 

2.080 

19.707 

7,221 

6,007 


Enrolment  A  re  rage 
in  public  >  daily  at- 
schools.        tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


8,584 


8,244 
1,985 
032,901 
28,519 
8.821 
6,629 
1,078 
2,134 
1,883 
1,820 
2,188 
2,017 
2,824 
2,629 
3,975 
2,439 
1,850 
8,354 
3,127 
8,067 


2,839 


2,258 
1,543 
87,276 
19,989 
6,854 
4,958 
748 
1,623 
1,880 
1,288 
1,622 
1,428 
1,763 
2,112 
2.013 
1,788 
1.016 
5,021 
2,283 
2,348 


Bxpendi- 


66 
46 


602 
170 


20 


42 

44 
41 
66 

77 
43 
88 
147 
63 


36,064 

68, 266 

82.627 

760,899 

492.883 

215,780 

179,898 

15,444 

48,166 

82,843 

80.499 

33,027 

88,880 

82,822 

45,864 

104,8a 

36,836 

18,948 

171689 

54.607 

70,654 


1883-'84. 


Akron 

Bellaire 

Canton 

ChilUoothe  . 
Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland  .. 
Columbus  .. 

Dayton 

Fremont.... 
Hamilton..., 

Ironton , 

Lima  , 

Mansfield... 

Newark 

Portsmouth 
Sandusky... 
Springfield  - 
Steubenrille 

Tiffln 

Toledo 

Youngstown 
Zanesville.., 


16, 512 

8,026 

12,258 

10,988 

255,130 

160,146 

51,617 

38,678 

8,446 

12.122 

8,857 

7.567 

9,850 

0,600 

11.321 

15.  838 

20.730 

12, 003 

7,879 

50,187 

15,435 

18,113 


6,505 

8,806 

6,804 

3,540 

91.342 

58,112 

17,498 

15,226 

1.054 

4,671 

8,825 

2,958 

8,258 

3,168 

4,178 

5,382 

6,669 

4,407 

2.818 

19.106 

7,590 

6,022 


8,887 

2,996 

1,629 

1,091 

8,701 

2,634 

2,046 

1,536 

83,765 

28,172 

27,766 

21,880 

0,439 

7,438 

6,689 

5,152 

1,089 

787 

2,166 

1,659 

2,008 

1,588 

1,859 

1,881 

2,232 

1,696 

2,089 

1,491 

2,186 

1,617 

2,685 

2,189 

4,394 

8,811 

2,382 

1,799 

1,347 

1,012 

8,851 

6,490 

8,287 

2,428 

8,146 

2,494 

78 
SO 
66 

46 


548 

190 

144 

22 

41 


41 
44 

a 

67 
88 
49 
32 

168 

69 


121,497 


41,638 

82,674 

692,546 

682,839 

204,502 

169,653 

14,816 

61,679 

29.547 

19. 


86,046 
81.763 
661939 
91,089 
60,270 
88,542 
198.428 
49,915 
46,8a 


a  In  day  schools  only. 

Akron  in  1882-'83  reported  12  school-houses,  containing  47  rooms,  with  3,326  sittings 
for  study,  less  than  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  hat  more  than  enough  for  the  average 
attendance.  Additional  buildings  were  in  coarse  of  erection,  including  a  high  school 
building,  and  the  following  year  383  more  sittings  were  reported.  The  public  schools 
were  taught  194  days -during  1882-^83;  the  following  year,  193  days.  Private  and 
church  schools  enrolled  about  788  pupils  in  1883  and  860  in  1884. 

Chillioothein  1883->84  reported  primary, grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  190  days 
in  5  buildings,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $168,000.  Besides  the  enrol- 
ment in  publio  schools  above  reported,  3  private  schools  had  an  estimated  attendance 
of  325  pupils. 

Cincinnati  showed  in  1882->83  an  apparent  decrease  of  8,763  in  school  youth,  yet  en- 
rolled 93  more  than  in  1881-,82  and  had  750  more  in  average  attendance.  Sohool  ex- 
penditures were  materially  reduced.  In  1883->84  it  again  advanced  in  school  population, 
enrolment,  and  average  attendance,  without  reaching  its  limit  of  1881->82  in  expen- 
diture for  schools.  It  reported  publio  schools  taught  200  days  in  49  sohool  buildings, 
with  636  rooms  fer  study.  31  for  recitation,  and  35,953  sittings,  all  sohool  property 
being  valued  at  $2,100,000.  The  city  sohool  system  includes,  substantially  as  before, 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high,  evening,  and  deaf-mute  schools,  with  instruo- 
bod  in.isiisua^dr«wia^.Qexmanf  and  penmanship,  for  which iattar.brAnohes)  special 
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telchon  arc  employed.    The  number  studying  German  in  the  district,  intermediate, 

and  high  schools  in  1882-'83  was  17.770."or,"  exclusive  of  those  in  colored  schools,  over 

W  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unmbcr  enrolled  j  in  lri&*-*e4  it  was  over  18,000.     The  school 

*ge  for  the  city,  as  for  the  State  at  large,  is  6  to  21,  bnt  the  superintendent  taken  6  to 

H  as  the  average  age  within  which  the  public  school  course  below  the  high  school  is 

completed,  and  practically  the  time  for  such  completion  in  most  cities.    The  actual 

aooiber  attending  the  publio  schools  between  these  ages  in  1882-'83  he  says  was 

^1,237;  the  estimated  nnmber  in  church  schools,  13,090;  in  private  schools,  700;  in 

chan fable  and  reformatory  schools,  600.    This  makes  a  total  of  46,027  between  6 

*Qd  14  years  of  age  attending  school,  and  leaves  only  5,647  of  such  age  not  apparently 

in  any  school. 

The  appropriation  for  the  evening  schools  was  in  this  year  so  small  that  they  had  to 
ta*  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  consequently  no  pupils  graduated  from  the 
Hight  high  school.  The  enrolment  in  the  night  high  school  was  721 :  in  the  district. 
•xening  schools,  2,636;  total,  3,357.  Average  number  of  teachers,  72.  The  studies 
la  the  night  high  school  were  of  fairly  high  grade;  in  the  others,  the  common 
branches. 

Clove*  and  reported  a  decrease  in  the  school  census  of  1883,  bnt  the  superintendent 

•Bays  it  is  manifest  that  enumerators  have  done  their  work  oarelessly;  and  states,  for 

eaxample,  that  in  the  twelfth  ward  there  were  more  children  attending  school  than 

•ver  before,  bnt  according  to  the  census  the  youth  enumerated  in  that  ward  were 

Sewer  by  1,500  than  the  year  before.    He  says  that  while  21  years  is  the  maximum 

legal  school  age,  16  years  to  the  maximum  practical  age,  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by 

'the  law,  as  it  requires  those  who  are  more  than  16  and  less  than  21  to  be  enumerated 

ejepara'ely.    There  were  only  396  pupils  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  who 

exceeded  the  age  of  16,  and  of  these  all  but  56  were  in  the  high  and  training  schools. 

Church  schools  had  10,456  pupils  and  private  schools,  1,510.    The  public  schools 

are  primary,  grammar,   high,  and  normal.    About  ono-hnlf  of  all  the  pupils  in 

thepnblio  schools  studied  German,  a  monthly  average  of  9,593,  of  which  number 

6,325  were  of  German  parentage.    The  two  high  schools  numbered  1,063  pupils  and 

graduated  83.    Lots  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  were  purchased  during  the  year 

at  a  cost  of  $32,171.    The  board  also  contracted  for  and  began  to  erect  7  buildings, ' 

the  total  contract  price  of  which  was  $266,990.    These  buildings,  to  be  ready  September 

1«  1084.  although  furnishing  56  additional  rooms,  would  not  entirely  supply  the  need 

tor  additional  accommodations. 

Colnmbno  reported  in  18&W84  an  inorease  of  618  pupils  in  publio  schools  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  schools,  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal,  were  taught  191 
days  in  37  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  8,975  pupils.  One  more  building  was 
nported,  and  561  more  sittings  for  study.  Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing 
ware  employed  and  these  studies  were  pursued  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 
In  the  high  school  Latin  and  German  were  among  the  studies  pursued  and  Greek  was 
alaotive.  School  property  was  valued  at  $852,394.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private 
•nd  church  schools,  1,820. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  German  during  7  years  and  music  is  taught  through- 
oat  the  entire  course.  In  the  evening  schools  were  enrolled  611  pupils,  with  an  av- 
enge attendance  of  297.  There  were  52  boys  and  130  girls  in  the  free  hand  drawing 
department  and  206  boys  in  the  industrial  drawing  school,  about  the  same  as  during 
tha  previous  year.  The  number  in  the  school  for  common  branohes  increased,  while 
la  the  free  hand  drawing  school  it  fell  off  nearly  one-halt 

Dayton  for  lb82-;83  reported  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  a  falling  off  of  9  per 
oant  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  enrolment  in  the  day  schools  was  52.2  per 
aaal  of  the  youth  of  school  age  and  68.2  per  cent,  of  the  youth  6-16  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  city  superintendent,  there  were  enrolled  in  private 
and  church  schools  1,800  pupils,  giving  a  total  in  all  the  day  schools  of  8,329,  or  66.6 
Par  cent,  of  the  school  census.  As  the  pupils  16  to  21  in  publio  schools  numbered  only 
wO,  it  was  estimated  that  about  84  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  6  and  16  were 
anrolled  in  the  day  schools.  The  oity  school  system  includes  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  high,  normal,  and  evening  schools. 

Ftmont,  in  a  return  lor  1883-^64,  reports  publio  schools  taught  185  days  in  8  school 
buildings  containing  10  rooms,  with  l,00u  sittings,  all  school  property  valued  at 
160,000,  a  slight  increase  in  publio  school  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  and  400 
attending  private  and  church  schools.  The  number  6  to  16  enrolled  in  publio  schools 
*aa  1.448 ;  over  16  years,  only  517.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  music  and  pen- 
Ba&ahip  and  the  work  in  the  German  department  was  the  most  satisfactory  that 
had  aver  oeen  done  in  the  schools,  about  120  pupils  being  engaged  In  the  study. 

Hamilton  in  1883->84  had  5  school  buildings,  with  37  rooms  and  2,116  sittings, 
allaehool  property  being  valued  at  $136,000.  While  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age 
Sported  remained  the  same,  there  was  an  increase  In  enrolment  and  average  daily 
Mtsndanoe  in  public,  sohools.   These  wars  classed  a*  primary,  grammar,  and  high- ^JL 
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special  teacher  of  music  was  employed.    The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and 
chnrch  schools  was  1,100. 

The  statistics  from  Ironton  show  an  increase  in  1883-'84  in  the  number  of  youth  of 
school  age,  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  the  average  daily  attendance. 
Besides  the  number  in  public  schools,  there  was  an  estimated  attendance  on  private 
and  parochial  schools  of  200. 

Lima  in  1883-'84  reported  public  schools  taught  188  days  in  3  buildings,  containing 
29  rooms,  with  2,010  sittings ;  school  property  valued  at  $91,200 ;  2,346  youth  6  to  16, 
of  which  nnmber  1,776  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools;  and  777  youth  over  16. 
of  whom  only  83  were  enrolled.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high. 

Newark  for  lS$2-'83  showed  a  decrease  in  school  census  and  an  increase  in  enrol- 
ment, with  the  same  number  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  300  in  private 
and  church  schools,  leaving  1,022  not  attending  any  school.  The  public  schools  were 
taught  184  days  in  6  buildings,  containing  41  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  1,98U 
pupils,  school  property  being  valued  at  $80,500.  Special  teachers  of  German  and  pen- 
manship were  employed. 

Portsmouth  fur  l«8i-,84  reported  2,091  youth  C  to  16  in  the  public  schools  and  only  . 
95  over  16.    The  schools  were  taught  190  days  in  6  buildings,  with  43  rooms,  valued, 
with  all  school  property,  at  $400,000.    The*  high  school  occupied  4  rooms  and  en- 
rolled 43  boys  aud  96  girls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  ot  109.    No  information 
is  given  as  to  private  schools. 

Sandusky  in  1883-'84  had  10  school  buildings,  with  49  rooms  and  2,850  sittings  for 
study,  valued,  with  all  school  property,  at  $168,000.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  taught  193  days  in  the  year.  German  formed 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study ;  penmanship  and  drawing  were  taught  throughout  the 
entire  school  system,  but  no  special  teachers  of  these  branches  were  employed.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools  for  the  year  was  1,000,  which 
number,  added  to  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  gives  a  total  of  3,685  under  in- 
struction, leaving  1,697  youth  of  school  age  not  attending  any  school,  a  very  large 
majority  of  them,  however,  being  over  16  years  of  age. 

Springfield  reported  in  1883-,84  an  increase  during  2  years  of  1,347  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  1,008  in  enrolment,  and  of  789  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  1,200  pupils 
in  private  and  church  schools,  making  a  total  of  5,175  youth  under  instruction  and 
leaving  3,407  not  attending  any  school.  The  public  schools — primary,  grammar,  and 
high — were  taught  190  days.  Three  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penman- 
ship were  employed.  There  were  13  school  buildings,  with  80  rooms  and  4,383  sit- 
tings, all  school  property  being  valued  at  $198,098. 

Steubenrille  in  18^2-^83  reported  public  schools  taught  196  days  in  6  school  build- 
ingB  containing  28  rooms  and  valued,  with  all  school  property,  at  $134,000.  Schools 
were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  a  normal  class,  the  last  added  about 
a  year  before  date  of  the  report  for  1883-^84.  A  special  teacher  of  German  was  employed. 
Two  8-room  school-houses  were  being  built,  to  be  completed  by  July,  1684,  which,  it 
was  expected,  would  afford  nearly  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  children. 

Tiffin  in  1883-'84  had  5  school  buildings,  with  26  rooms  and  1,460  sittings  for  study, 
valued,  with  all  other  school  property,  at  $90,000.  The  summaries  show  a  slight  fall- 
ing off  during  the  year  in  school  population,  enrolment,  and  average  attendance. 
The  schools  were  classed  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  and  were  taught  186  days, 
1  special  teacher  of  music  being  employed. 

Toledo  for  1882-,83  reported  an  increase  in  public  school  enrolment  and  in  average 
daily  attendance.  The  schools  are  divided  into  5  departments,  primary,  secondary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.    Of  the  141  teachers  employed,  59  were  graduates 


were  Ave  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $23,682,  and  improve 
ments  were  made  upon  13  old  ones,  at  an  expense  of  $2,429. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  employed  as  teachers  must  present  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion from  the  legal  examiners  (State,  county,  or  city)  as  to  good  moral  character, 
ability  to  teach  the  common  English  branches,  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Those  intending  to  teach  branches  additional  to 
the  above  named  must  present  certificates  giving  evidence  as  to  qualifications  to  teach 
such  branches.  A  legal  certificate  must  cover  the  entire  time  of  the  teacher's  — ' 
vice  and  must  specify  ell  the  branches  te.be  taught. 
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CITY  NORMAL   TRAINING. 

The  State  still  makes  no  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers,  bnt  normal  train- 
ing is  included  in  the  publio  school  systems  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Steuben ville,  and  other  cities. 

The  Cincinnati  Normal  School  presents  a  1-year  course  partly  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
teachJDg  and  partly  to  its  practice.  For  admission  persons  must  bo  over  17  years  of 
Age  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  To  have  free  tuition,  students  must  be  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  There  are  both  English  and  German  classes.  Students  in  168d-'d3, 
38, 14  of  them  German,  45  from  the  high  schools.  Of  63  students  in  1883-'84,  37  were 
graduates  of  the  city  high  schools.  Whole  number  of  normal  graduates  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  in  1868,  725. 

The  Cleveland  Training  School  gives  instruction  to  graduates  from  the  public  school 
course,  qualifying  them  for  teacning.  In  1882->83  there  were  41  such  students,  37  of 
whom  were  graduated,  making  282  since  organization  in  1875.  Of  this  number  250 
had  been  employed  as  teachers  and  175  were  still  teaching. 

The  Columbus  Training  School  f  established  in  1882,  gives  a  course  in  theory  and 
practice  covering  a  school  year  and  including  the  study  of  mental  science,  history  of 
education,  and  school  government.  Resident  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  resi- 
dents of  like  qualifications  who  are  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  agree  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Columbus  for  3  consecutive  years,  if  their  services  are  required, 
may  be  admitted  free. 

The  Dayton  Normal  School  graduated  9  young  women  in  1882->83,  of  whom  7  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  making  a  total  of  157  graduates  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

a  normal  class  at  Steuoenville,  apparently  established  in  1882,  was  continued  in 
18$-^,  having  met  the  anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  course  in- 
cludes mental  philosophy ;  theory,  principles,  and  history  of  education ;  methods  of 
rartrnction ;  and  school  economy.  The  practice  department  consists  of  2  rooms  in 
charge  of  a  training  teacher,  children  in  these  rooms  being  taught  in  turn  by  the  nor- 
mal pupils. 

Respecting  the  normal  olass  formerly  noticed  at  Toledo,  there  is  no  information. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  private  normal  schools  reporting  are  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal,  Ada, 
haring  a  4-year  course  of  study  and  reporting  1,195  normal  students  in  18fc3->84,  or 
whom  121  were  graduated ;  Ashland  College  Normal,  having  a  4-year  course,  with 
80  normal  students ;  Fayette  Normal,  having  a  4- year  course,  with  160  normal  students 
*od  graduating  5 ;  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  with  courses  of  2  and  3  years 
ud  1,656  students  under  normal  instruction,  of  whom  98  were  graduated ;  Northeast- 
ern Ohio  Normal  School,  Canfield,  with  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  courses,  the 
last  enrolling  132  students ;  also  the  normal  department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware;  the  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  Milan;  Teachers'  Seminary,  Wood- 
pile; and  Northern  Ohio  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  formerly  Mansfield  Normal 
College. 

For  statistics  of  these  and  other  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  111  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  a  summary,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

TRACHXRS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  institute  may  be  held  in  any  county  if  at  least  30  resident  common  school  teach- 
as  declare  their  intention  to  attend.  Such  institutes  must  be  held  not  less  than  4 
toys  and  a  report  of  proceedings  must  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of  common 
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within  30  days.  Fees  of  50  cents  from  each  applicant  for  examination  as  a 
teacher  are  applied  to  the  support  of  institutes.  City  districts,  if  they  prefer,  may 
retain  in  their  own  treasuries  the  fees  collected,  and  with  the  amount  hold  a  city 
district  institute.  Teachers  of  oommon  schools  in  the  county  in  which  an  institute 
is  held  may  dismiss  their  schools  to  attend  such  institute,  but  union  and  graded 
schools  may  not  be  thus  dismissed  unless  all  the  teachers  are  willing. 

Institutes  were  held  during  1883->84  in  all  the  counties  but  one,  at  a  cost  of  $22,147, 
the  sessions  lasting  from  4  to  20  days  and  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  12,270. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

,  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published  now  at  Akron,  is  the  oldest  school 
journal  in  the  8tate  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  being  in  its  thirty- 
tbird  volume  in  1884.  It  has  been  for  many  years  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

The  National  Normal  Exponent,  published  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Aonnal  University,  at  Lebanon,  appears  monthly  at  Cincinnati  and  was  in  its  eighth 
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To  these  may  well  be  added  the  Vis-a-Vis,  an  interesting  weekly,  edited  and  pub- 
lished at  the  Ohio  State  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Columbus,  which  in  Jane,  188C, 
was  at  the  close  of  its  sixth  volume. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  statistics  for  1883-'84  show  an  enrolment  of  2,256  pupils  in  town- 
ship high  schools  and  29,697  in  city,  village,  and  special  district  high  schools,  an  in- 
crease of  3,343  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  nnmber  13,985  were  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  years.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  township 
schools  was  1,587,  and  in  those  of  city,  village,  and  special  districts,  21,458,  an  in- 
crease of  2,460.  The  whole  nnmber  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was  600  men  and  286 
women,  an  increase  of  65  men  and  28  women.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  men 
in  township  high  schools  was  increased  from  $54  to  $62 ;  that  of  women  was  reduced 
from  $37  to  $31.  In  city,  village,  and  special  district  high  schools  the  pay  of  men 
was  increased  from  $69  to  $70,  while  that  of  women  was  reduced  from  $59  to  $&7.  The 
avenige  nnmber  of  weeks  the  high  schools  were  in  session  in  township  districts  wii 
26 ;  in  city,  village,  and  speoial  districts,  35.  The  high  schools  occupied  677  rooms 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  64. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  de- 
partments of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI.  VII,  and  IX,  and  for  business  colleges,  Table  IT 
of  the  appendix ;  lor  summaries  of  tne  same,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  tot 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUXQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  fonnded  on  the  congressional  land  grant  of  July,  1968, 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  meohanio  arts,  provides  3  general  oonrses  of 
study,  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  and  science,  betides  4  special 
oonrses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineer  and  bachelor 
of  agriculture.  The  trustees  in  1884  reported  the  university  to  do  in  a  condition  of 
healthy  growth,  and  facilities  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction  were  constantly 
increasing.  During  the  year  the  various  laboratories  had  received  important  addi- 
tions, the  library  was  enlarged,  a  new  borticuH  oral  hall  was  completed,  and  the  groundi 
were  mnoh  improved.    Young  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

Of  34  colleges  and  universities,  including  the  above,  reporting  to  this  Office  for 
1883  or  1884,  all  bnt  8  were  open  to  both  sexes;  all  but  1,  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, offered  preparatory  training ;  all  had  classical  oonrses  of  4  years ;  nearly  all, 
scientifio  courses,  also  of  4  years.  Business  instruction  was  provided  by  9,  and  prep- 
aration for  teaching,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  17.  Nearly  all  included  some  of 
the  modern  languages  in  their  curricula  and  more  than  half  the  nnmber  gave  in- 
struction in  music.  Theological  or  biblical  courses  were  offered  by  13  and  medical 
courses  by  2. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1883-'84,  gives  statistics  of  28  of  these 
colleges,  including  National  Normal  University,  Bhowing  an  attendance  in  collegiate 
departments  of  3,139  students  (775  of  them  young  women),  of  whom  930  were  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  B.  a..  432  for  that  of  B.  s.,  and  334  for  that  of  PH.  B. ;  a  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  $430,244,  of  which  $141,283  were  received  from  students; 
and  property  valued  at  $6,823,596. 

Eleven  of  the  above  institutions  report  a  total  of  $184,496  received  during  the  year, 
most  of  it  in  cash,  in  gifts,  or  in  bequests  from  friends.  Of  this  amount,  Bnohtel  Col* 
lege,  Akron,  received  over  $8,000;  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  $2,000  (besides  1,000 
acres  of  land,  not  included  in  the  above  total) :  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati, 
$22,000;  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  $500;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
$35,000  in  cash  and  land,  part  of  it  for  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  experimental 
and  practical  religion ;  Mt.  Union  College,  $3,000 ;  Muskingum  College.  New  Concord, 
about  $1,000;  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  $40,000  for  a  new  building ;  Otterbein 
University,  Westerville,  $35,000  to  pay  indebtedness  and  make  improvements :  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  about  $7,800  to  increase  endowment,  and  Oberhn  College  $30,000, 
of  which  $0,000  were  from  Mr.  David  Whitcomb,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  found  schol- 
arships for  worthy  and  self  supporting  young  women.  Other  bequests  were  received 
by  Oberlin  recently,  but  it  does  not  dearly  appear  from  the  report  that  they  belonged 
to  the  year  1863-'64. 

The  oonrses  of  study  in  Hiram  College  were  revised  during  1882-^83  and  made  to 
accord  with  those  prescribed  by  tho  Ohio  College  Association ;  the  scientifio  course 
was  discontinued  and  the  former  Latin-scientino  course  became  a  philosophical  toons. 
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ia  University  reports  a  school  for  girls,  opened  in  1881,  embracing  collegiate 
for  advanced  pupils. 

irther  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  the  report 
ommissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

»  the  26  institutions  noted  above  which  admit  both  sexes,  13  colleges  and 
ies  for  young  women  report  either  for  1683  or  1884,  of  which  6  were  authorized 
»  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
i  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

iflc  instruction  is  given  in  general  scientific  courses  of  study  provided  by 
11  the  colleges  of  the  State,  including  the  State  university  j  in  the  4  technical 
of  the  university,  and  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati. 
4  technical  courses  of  the  State  university  students  find  opportunity  to  pursue 
in  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  horticulture,  botany,  civil  and  mechanical 
ring,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  besides  mathematics,  drawing,  German.  French, 
in.  In  recognition  of  its  obligations  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  t  he  State, 
renity  has  fixed  its  standard  of  admission  so  that  students  may  enter  from  the 
lassee  of  common  schools:  it  has  provided  thorough  instruction  in  the  branches 
se  on  which  agriculture  depends,  has  established  professorships  of  theoretical 
lied  agriculture  and  of  horticulture'  and  botany,  and  has  instituted  free  courses 
nltural  lectures  for  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Vkio  Mtckanic*'  Institute,  an  evening  school  comprising  in  its  curriculum 
Leal,  architectural,  and  artistic  departments,  has  increased  its  number  of  ses- 
>m  3  to  5  evenings  in  the  week,  and  is  thus  able  to  give  instruction  to  a  much 
lumber  than  formerly,  the  enrolment  in  1863-'84  reaching  428  against  S64  the 
>vious. 

atistdes  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
y,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Mtaoi  instruction  is  given  in  regular  courses  by  13  institutions,  some  of  them 
dent  seminaries  and  others  departments  of  colleges  and  universities ;  while  a 
of  other  colleges  provide  facilities  for  biblical  study  during  the  college  course, 
atistios  of  these  schools,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of 
itistios,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

instruction  is  provided  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  an  insti- 
irganised  in  1833  and  meant  to  be  a  college  of  general  academic  instruction, 
ch,  not  having  means  to  support  a  full  college  course,  has  limited  its  work  to 
department.  A  course  of  2  years,  extending  over  30  weeks  each,  is  provided 
Lomas  are  granted  only  after  examination  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
s  court  of  Ohio.  The  school  has  a  carefully  selected  law  library  of  3,000 
i,  to  which  additions  are  made  each  year  from  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500 
purpose.    For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

si  training  was  given  in  1683~'84  in  15  bona  fide  schools  of  medicine,  of  which 
"regular."  2  homoeopathio,  and  2  eclectic,  as  well  as  in  one  institution  not  rec- 
by  the  Illinois  State  board  of  health.  Tho  following  are  the  "regular"  insti- 
reporting:  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Cincinnati;  medical  department  of 
i  Reserve  University,  Cleveland ;  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus ;  Cin- 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati ;  medl- 
irtment  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland ;  Columbus  Medical  College ; 
Medical  College,  and  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  College,  Toledo.  The  last 
re  reorganized  in  1888 ;  all  the  above  but  one  (the  Starling  Medical  College) 
an  examination  for  admission  of  applicants  not  graduates  of  college  or  some 
pproved  literary  institution ;  all  make  for  graduation  the  requirement  of  3 
medical  study,  attendance  on  two  annual  lecture  courses,  the  length  of  lect- 
n  ranging  from  5  to  6  months;  8  advise  their  students  to  take  a  regular 
course  of  three  years;  1,  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
\  offers  a  graded  course  of  2  years,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  retaining 
i-year  course. 

wo  homoeopathic  institutions,  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland. 
te  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  require  an  examination  for  admission  of  all 
its  who  cannot  prove  their  fitness  to  engage  in  medical  study  by  showing  a 
from  some  literary  institution,  and  require  for  graduation  3  years'  study  of 
a,  faiffln**"g  attendance  on  2  lecture  terms,  the  latter  lasting  6  months  in  the 
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case  of  the  first  named  and  5  month*  and  9  days  in  the  last.  Both  recommend 
3-year  graded  course. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  and  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  College,  both 
Cincinnati,  present  the  usual  course  of  3  years,  including  attendance  on  2  lecto 
terms,  these  terms  extending  over  20  weeks  in  the  case  of  the  first  named  and  on 
about  18  in  the  other,  which  lacks  the  recognition  of  the  Illinois  board  of  healt 
The  first  mentioned  advises  a  graded  course  of  3  years  and  offers  in  a  preliminai 
course  of  lectures  opportunity  for  a  review  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  Englii 
education,  although  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  this  knowledge  is  required  f< 
admission ;  the  American  Eclectio  requires  an  examination  of  all  not  graduates  < 
some  approved  literary  institution. 

For  statistics  of  medical  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  XHI  of  the  appendix,  and  fo 
a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  makes  no  special  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1893  o 
1864,  but  is  understood  to  have  oontinued  in  those  years  both  its  academic  depart 
ment  and  general  music  school,  the  former  for  those  wjio  desire  to  graduate  or  topu 
sue  a  definite  course  of  study  for  some  time,  the  latter  for  either  general  or  specia 
instruction  in  musical  science  and  practice.  A  school  of  dramatic  art  is  reported  t 
have  been  also  in  contemplation. 

EDUCATION  Or  THE  DEA7  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus  (founded  1828] 
reported  505  different  pupils  in  1683,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  420.  I 
1884  there  were  476,  of  whom  216  were  girls.  The  school  has  4  departments,  academij 
grammar,  primary,  and  articulation,  all  under  25  instructors.  Besides  training  i 
literature  there  is  instruction  in  book-binding,  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemakinj 
The  general  length  of  term  is  7  years ;  the  utmost  limit  of  it,  10  years.  Pupils  mutt  b 
residents  of  the  State,  be  between  the  ages  of  8  and  21,  of  good  moral  character,  an 
of  sound  intellect.  Total  number  who  have  received  instruction  since  organizatioi 
2,068 :  volumes  in  library,  2,000.  The  institution  owns  10  acres  of  land,  valued,  wit 
buildings,  at  $750,000.  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $100,675;  expendituit 
$95,301. 

The  Cincinnati  Day  School  for  Deaf-MuUs,  in  charge  of  the  city  board  of  educstioi 
had  in  1882-'83  an  enrolment  of  26  and'  an  average  attendance  of  23 ;  in  l&B-TW,  a 
enrolment  of  31,  with  an  average  attendance  of  28,  under  2  instructors.  The  full  conn 
covers  7  years. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  had  in  1883-,84  an  <s 
rolment  of  190  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  in  common  and  higher  English  brancbei 
in  Latin,  and  in  instrumental  music  In  the  industrial  department  there  is  trainin 
in  piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  beadwork.  Tbi 
department  in  188B-'83  made  455  dozen  brooms,  cane  seated  284  chairs,  and  did  abos 
two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  piano  tuning,  besides  other  work. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Columbus,  in  1882->83  had  519  inmate 
28  officers  and  teachers,  and  85  employes.  In  addition  to  learning  common  scboc 
studies,  the  boys  keen  up  the  current  work  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  grounds.  Th 
girls  are  taught  launary  work,  sewing,  and  general  housework. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Boys'  Reform  School,  located  on  a  farm  of  1?210  acres,  near  Lancaster,  nodei 
takes  tho  educational,  moral,  and  industrial  training  of  those  committed  to  it  0* 
half  of  eaoh  day  is  devoted  to  school  work ;  the  remainder,  to  industrial  training *o 
recreation.  Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  experience 
teachers.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  make  all  the  instruction  thorough  and  practical 
so  that  pupils  going  out  may  enter  school  without  hindrance  or  be  fitted  for  self  »Jf 
port.  The  institution  was  organized  in  1858,  since  which  time  there  had  been  3,7* 
received  up  to  1883,  of  whom  460  remained.  Number  committed  during  the  year,  1" 
the  youngest  10  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  19.  Of  these,  108  were  white  American! 
23  colored,  and  the  remaining  47  foreigners.  _rT 

For  statistics  of  reform  and  industrial  schools  reporting, see  Tables  XXI  amd  XX* 
of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  ox  the  Commissioner  pr** 
ing. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


STATS  ASSOCIATION. 


3hio  Teachers' Association  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  at  Chautauqua, 
July  3-6, 1883.  The  superintendents'  section  was  called  together  by  Snperin- 
t  R.  McMillen.  The  president  of  the  section,  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  delivered 
ingnral  address,  after  which  papers  were  presented  on  "The  legitimate  duties 

school  superintendent"  and  "The  mission  of  the  public  school." 
general  association  was  convened  the  second  day,  Chairman  McMillen  presiding. 
*>rge  W.  Walker,  president  of  the  general  association,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
upon  the  officers  and  teachers  to  give  more  attention  to  health  in  the  public 
b,  and  said  physiology  and  hygiene  should  constitute  a  part  of  every  teacher's 
,  and  that  he  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  these  subjects.  Among 
liters  discussed  were  the  question  whether  the  minimum  of  school  age  should 
inged;  whether  there  should  be  training  schools  for  villages  and  townships; 
er  there  is  "a  higher  education,"  and  "  How  far  can  our  school  system  be  called 
a  ine  f  The  committee  on  a  course  of  reading  for  teachers  recommended  a  4-year 
t,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  association  take  steps  to  inaugurate 
I  the  teachers  of  Ohio  an  organization  for  reading  and  study,  to  be  known  as 
lio  Teachers1  Beading  Circle,  said  circle  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Teachers'  Association.  A  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  reported  resolutions 
mending  the  association  to  choose  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  8  members, 
ihonld  select  a  course  of  professional  and  literary  reading,  issue  certificates  of 
as,  and  grant  diplomas  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  resolutions  were 
ed  and  the  president  appointed  the  board,  after  which  the  association  ad- 
id. 

thirty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  association,  held  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  July  1-3, 
ras  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  its  history.  The  attendance  was  not 
isn  500,  membership  tickets  numbering  315.  The  superintendents'  section  was 
led  over  by  Superintendent  R.  McMillen,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
lent  Andrews  delivered  an  inaugural  address  and  the  reading  of  papers  on 
r  well  is  the  average  graduate  prepared  for  lifef  and  "The  old  and  new  in 
tion  n  followed. 

ihe  general  association  President  E.  F.  Moulton  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
ig  the  subjects  presented  by  others  were  "  Every  day  difficulties  in  the  school 
h  "  The  practical  realization  of  the  great  end  of  education/1 ' '  Ethics  in  the  school 
""Music  in  the  publio  schools,"  and  "The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the 
er."  E.  A.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  board,  of  control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ircle,  stated  tho  general  object  and  special  aims  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  its  plan 
irk.  He  reported  over  2,000  members,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  completed 
)urse  prescribed  for  the  first  year. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Lb  Rot  D.  Bbowk,  StaU  commit tiontr  of  common  tchooU,  Cbfomftv* 
{Term,  January  14, 1884,  to  January  14, 1887.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882-'83. 

1883->84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

69,076 

37,184 

26,597 

53.83 

3a  50 

4,452 

41,636 

60.28 

5,669 
80,400 

1,131 

1,078 

37 

93 

1,022 

1,115 

66 

136 

74.60 

677 

586 

al,497 

116 
909 

$493, 483 

823,410 

832,522 

45  15 

34  47 

73,867 

43, 157 

39,512 

58.43 

53.49 

5,230 

48,387 

65.51 

7,489 
24,372 

1,206 

1,146 

46 

95 

1,074 

1,169 

90 

173 

68.20 

683 

913 

al,  712 

143 
906 

$478,677 

1,454,506 

1,000,000 

46  75 

35  45 

4,791 

5,973 

12,915 

4.60 

14.99 

778 

6,751 

5.83 

1,880 
3,963 

75 

68 

9 

8 

58 

54 

4 

37 

Average  dailv  Attendance ............ 

Per  cent,  of  enrolled  to  school  youth*. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  school  y  onth . 
Attending  private  and  church  schools. 
Total  enrolment,  public  and  private.. 
Per  cent,  of  whole  enrolment  to  school 

youth. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL*. 

State  school-houses  built  in  the  year.. 
State  school-houses  built  previously.. 
Whole  number  of  8tate  school -house*. 

Private  and  church  schools  reported.. 
Average  time  of  such  schools,  in  days. 

TEACHEBS. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  ... 
Whole  number  of  public  school  teach- 
ers. 
Number  of  these  in  graded  schools  . . . 
Teachers  in  private  or  church  sohools. 

FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Valuation  of  public  school  property.. 
Amount  of  State  school  fund  TB,.__.mT 

•  •■•••  •••• 

6.40 

46 

327 

215 

96 

•  •••*•••«* 

3 

$631,096 

167, 478 

1  60 

1  96 

$14,806 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  in  State 

schools. 
Average  pay  of  female  teachers  in 

State  schools. 

•>•••■••••• 

a  Several  oonnties  not  reporting  sex. 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  B.  McElroy,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction* 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  as  presented  for  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  State  report  show  • 
large  and  well  proportioned  increase  throughout,  although  there  was  a  falling  off  j* 
the  school  term  and  in  expenditure  in  1883-%4.  Against  an  increase  of  only  4,791  to 
school  youth  in  188&->84  enrolment  increased  by  5,973,  the  per  cent,  of  eiirolnw* 
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to  school  youth,  58.43,  being  a  gain  of  4.60.  In  average  dally  attendance  the  gain 
▼as  greater,  the  increase  here  being  12,915,  making  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  to 
enrolment  91.55,  a  gain  of  20.03.  Ihe  shadow  across  this  picture  of  prosperity  Is  the 
54,37*2  youth  of  school  age  not  in  any  school,  bat  this  figure  is  not  large,  due  regard 
king  had  to  the  wide  ranee  of  school  age  and  the  newly  settled  character  of  the  State. 
To  supply  facilities  for  schooling  there  were  added  75  new  districts,  54  school  build- 
ing*, 46  male  and  327  female  teachers,  $631,096  of  school  property,  and  $167,478  to  the 
State  school  fund. 

The  State  superintendent  says  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  schools  planted  in 
tiie  remote  parte  of  the  8tate  and  the  migratory  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
move  from  point  to  point,  have  given  rise  to  questions  difficult  of  solution,  but  of 
great  importance  to  the  permanent  school  patrons  and  school  officers  of  remote  districts. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  general  management  of  publio  schools  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  elected  quadrennially  by  the  people ;  this  officer,  the  governor,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  constitute  a  State  board  of  education.  For  counties  there  are 
county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  eleoted  biennially  by  the  voters  of  the 
county ;  for  districts,  boards  of  3  directors,  chosen  by  the  voters  in  the  district  for  3 
yens,  with  annual  change  of  1,  and  a  district  clerk,  elected  at  the  same  time  for  1 
year. 

District  school  boards  receiving  State  school  funds  (which  are  apportioned  on  the 
tail  of  children  of  school  age)  must  make  report  to  their  county  superintendent  by 
the  first  Monday  in  March  ofeach  year ;  the  county  superintendent,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  to  the  State  superintendent ;  and  he,  biennially  to  the  legislature.  Uni- 
formity of  text  books  is  secured  by  the  State  superintendent,  who  sends  to  the  county 
superintendents  quadrennially  a  circular  naming  the  required  studies.  Each  county 
superintendent  marks  against  each  study  the  text  book  he  prefers,  and  those  called 
for  by  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  are  selected  by  the  State  board  and  author- 
ised to  be  need  4  years.  Any  school  district  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  may 
have  one  or  more  of  its  common  schools  taught  in  the  German  language  on  the  peti- 
tion of  100  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  Widows  with  children  to  educate  and 
owning  taxable  property  in  the  district  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings.  Any 
qualified  voter,  male  or  female,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  director.  Sixty  days 
v  18  school  weeks  constitute  a  quarter  of  a  school  year,  making  the  full  school  year 
MO  days. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  publio  schools  are  made  free  to  all  youth  4  to  20  years  of  age  in  the  State 
thnmgb  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  escheats  and  forfeitures,  moneys  paid  for 
sumption  from  military  duty,  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  for  common  school  pur- 
pose, property  granted  to  the  State  with  no  specified  object,  a  county  tax  of  4  milla 
on  $1,  ana  through  a  tax  which  district  meetings,  legally  called,  may  levy  on  real  and 
P«aonal  property  in  the  district. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  taORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Any  city  or  incorporated  town  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  be  organised  into 
•district  and  elect  a  board  of  3  or  more  directors,  who  may  employ  a  superintendent, 
bb»  teachers,  prescribe  courses  of  study,  improve  the  grading  of  schools  when  necea* 
■uy,  and  create  a  board  of  examiners  to  test  the  qualifications  of  those  to  be  employed 
*  teachers  in  said  schools.  Schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  district  are  free  to  all 
fnons  6  to  21  residing  therein,  and  persons  from  outside  may  be  admitted  on  such 
■*&*  as  the  district  may  direct, 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF  PORTLAND. 

Portland  has  a  board  of  6  directors,  a  school  olerk,  a  oity  superintendent,  and  a 
*oard  of  examiners. 

STATISTICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  PAHTCCTTLARS. 

.For  1883^84  the  oity  report  shows  that  in  a  population  of  82,000  there  were  Hnclud- 
utft  883  Chinese)  6,683  of  school  age,  for  whom  there  were  71  school  rooms.  The  en- 
jHswnt,  3,864,  was  an  increase  of  381  over  the  last  year,  and  there  was  an  average 
**ily  attendance  of  2,779.  The  enrolment  was  59.24  per  cent,  of  the  school  youth, 
*&<L  with  592  in  private  and  church  schools,  there  were  68.01  per  cent,  of  enumer- 
ated Touth  in  school ;  while  71.88  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  average  daily 
tfttaulance.  The  schools  were  classed  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  and  wero 
ttoght  by  72  teachers,  including  the  superintendent.  An  evening  school,  for  bovs 
*b©  are  obliged  to  work  during  the  day,  was  open  5  evenings  a  week  for  3  months 
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the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  approved  college,  academy,  or  hie1 
an  examination  as  to  fitness  for  the  study  of  medicine  is  required ;  for  gradi 
years  of  study,  2  full  courses  of  lectures,  a  course  of  practical  anatomy,  a  th 
a  final  satisfactory  examination. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.   v 

The  Oregon  Sehool  for  Deaf- Mutes  is  under  the  direction  of  a  hoard  of  9 
with  5  instructors.  The  sign  system  is  used,  though  the  lip  reading  system 
gradually  introduced,  the  experiment  for  the  present  being  to  unite  the  tv. 
ordinary  English  branches  are  taught  in  school.  When  organized,  the  it 
department  will  embrace  shoemaking,  carpentry,  binding,  printing,  and 
The  school  property,  inoluding  grounds,  consists  of  a  home  building  for  the  t 
for  the  girls,  and  an  educational  building,  the  whole  being  valued  at  #0,0 
statistics,  see  Table  XVIII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  the  State.  At  the  biennial  session  of  the  lei 
in  1682,  an  appropriation  of  88,000  was  granted  for  the  education  of  the  1 
a  term  of  2  years,  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in  1872. 
this  provision  tbe  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  organized,  Api 
with  a  faculty  of  4  instructors,  sinoe  which  time  it  has  been  in  regular  sea 
oept  the  usual  vacations.  It  has  adopted  the  New  York  point  system  as  best 
to  the  wants  of  the  school.  In  the  sohool  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  ii 
for  the  blind  are  adopted.  The  industrial  department,  to  be  fully  organ  ii 
needs  the  required  tools  and  material,  and,  when  furnished,  the  boys  will  b 
chair  bottoming,  shoemaking,  basket  work,  broom  making,  cooperage,  t 
carpet  weaving,  and  brush  making.  The  girls  are  already  taught  sewing,  1 
crotchet  work,  and  the  use  of  tbe  sewing  machine. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Ladd,  a  banker  in  Portland,  was  reported  in  1882  as  having  give 
State  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  reform  school  and  offering  to  pay  all  ei] 
maintaining  it.    No  further  information  respecting  his  gift  has  reached  this 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

OREGON  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  annual  session  at  Salem.  June  30  to  July  3, 1884,  Stat 
intendent  MoElroy  presiding.    Besides  the  members  present,  of  whom  180 
rolled,  there  were  lecturers  and  professors  of  colleges  and  universities  in  att< 
The  session  is  said  to  have  shown  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  teacJ 
a  fair  progress  in  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

An  address  from  Prof.  F.  A.  E.  Starr  on  "The  teachers'  ambition"  opened 
sion.  In  this  address  it  was  urged  that  teachers  must  not  doubt  as  to  the  ' 
results  for  which  they  are  doing  battle :  they  must  be  content  to  be  patiei 
among  the  millions  of  mankind,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble 
Rev.  K.  W.  Hill  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Tbe school  in  its  relation  to  the  1 
the  Republic"  The  common  sohool,  he  said,  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  such  education  as  will  conduce  to  the 
of  the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions ;  and  the  education  ffh 
be  not  in  intelligence  alone,  but  in  intelligence  allied  to  moral  principle.  Otb 
discussed  were  "The  relative  value  of  discipline  and  instruction;"  "Coe 
education  in  publio  schools ; "  "Order  and  its  relative  importance  in  primary  a 
"  Relation  ot  tbe  teacher  to  the  moral  training  of  his  school."  As  to  this  1 
Mr.  Snriggs  said  that  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  the  teaching  of  n 
schools.  When  morality  is  mentioned  many  think  of  religion,  and  thus  make 
for  the  teacher.  His  idea  was  that  moral  training  must  be  kept  apart  from  an 
system  of  religion.  As  mutnal  relations  exist  in  the  sohool,  we  cannot  ki 
teaching  morality,  but  it  must  be  taught  as  influencing  these  mutual  relat 
as  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the  intercourse  of  life.  President  E.  C.  And 
McMinnville  College,  read  a  lecture  on  "  Home  happiness,  the  prime  aim  i 
tion,"  in  which  he  said  that  a  happy  home  is  a  Mecca  to  whioh  all  the  wear 
lers  of  earth  must  turn.  The  comparative  merits  of  mixed  and  fully  gradec 
were  discussed,  with  some  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  H.  0.  Hutchinson  co 
tbe  graded  system  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  .  Examination  in  graded 
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metoa  promotion  it  is  an  incentive  to  study,  and  is  favorable  to  progress  as  pushing 
toward  the  higher  grades.  All  common  schools  may  have  rnleB  of  gradation  by  lay- 
ing off  work  regularly  for  every  study.  The  discussion  of  the  question  "Are  public 
examinations  and  exhibitions  advisable!"  developed  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
affirmative  prevailing. 

"Character  the  end  of  education"  was  next  presented  in  an  address  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Gilbert,  who  said  that  thoughts  are  seed  germs  that  produce  action :  that  this 
action  blooms  into  habit  and  ripens  into  character,  either  good  or  evil.  Education 
is  the  systematic  process  of  training  the  growing  mind  toward  the  pleasure  giving 
power  of  spontaneous,  unselfish  improvement.  "  Public  schools  and  their  relation  to 
colleges"  was  presented  in  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Joseph  Marsh,  of  the  Pacific  University, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  citizen  may  be  broadly  expressed 
in  one  phrase,  "  the  securing  of  opportunity  for  right  action  ;  ''that  the  training  of  t  ho 
mental  and  moral  powers  is  of  far  greater  value  than  the  amusement  of  youth  or 
the  acquisition  of  wealth;  and  that  position,  influence,  and  honor,  to  be  real  and 
permanent,  must  have  a  foundation  in  grand  and  clear  purposes,  sound  and  well  de- 
veloped judgment,  and  well  established  views  and  principles. 

"Modern  history  from  a  geographical  standpoint "  was  considered;  after  which 
came  the  closing  lecture,  on  "Elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment/' by  President  J.  F. Ellis,  of  the  Pacific  University,  in  which  he  said:  "Let 
the  common  schools  but  drill  our  youth  faithfully,  and  we  can  stand  against  the 
world."  Popular  government  mast  have  a  basis  of  popular  intelligence  or  it  cannot 
stand. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  B.  B.  McElbot,  State  ruptrinttndmt  of  pubUo  instruction,  Salem. 
[Term,  September  11, 1882,  to  January  1, 1887.  I1 

1  Tbe  regular  term  is  4  yean,  but  in  1882  the  terms  of  governor  and  other  8tate  officers  were  so 
Staged  by  the  legislature  as  to  make  thrm  begin  January  1  instead  of  September  11.  Henoe  the 
pwtnt  incumbents  hare  a  little  longer  term. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

Increase. 

Dec 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  iD  nublic  schools ......... 

al,  422,377 

957,680 

67. 33 

626,268 

65.39 

44.03 

633,687 

69.69 

2,227 

19, 542 

7,897 

14, 273 

5,195 

4,588 

2,222 

15,320 

48 

195 

13,089 

3, 594 

453 

154 

8,600 
13, 414 

22,014 
7,077 

1,965 

1,149 
3,716 
1,100 

|9, 335, 360 

1,000,000 

30, 199, 636 

37  03 

30  05 

al,  422, 377 

966,039 
67.92 

635,678 
65.80 
44.69 

(31, 100 

70.11 

2,241 

19, 919 

8,345 

*  14,376 

6,679 

5, 255 

2,306 

16, 140 

47 

198 

13,246 

4,043 

445 

148* 

8,550 
13,905 
22,464 

7,733 

1,870 

1,310 
3,810 
1,551 

19,545,638 

1,000,000 

31,886,098 

38  47 

29  39 

8,359 
.  o9 

9,410 
.41 
.  66 

Per  cent,  of  this  to  school  youth. .. 
Average  attendance 

*•*«»■ 

Per  cent,  of  this  to  school  youth. .. 
Pupils    in   private    and    church 

schools. 
Per  cent,  of  all  pupils  to  school 

youth. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  free  schools  graded  .... 

Schools  that  teach  vocal  music  e . .. 
Sohools  teaching  higher  branches  0. 
Schools  with  uniform  text  books  0. . 
Schools  for  colored  youth  only  0. . . 
Districts  with  school  libraries  0 . .. 

School-houses  for  free  schools  c 

School-houses  rated  as  first  class  c. . 
School -houses  built  in  the  year  0. . . 

•  *  *  •  • 

.42 

14 
377 

448 
103 
484 
667 
84 
820 

•  •  •  •  4 

•  «»»•• 

•  *  m  m  « 

•  *  •  •• 

•  «•«•■ 

3 
157 

449 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Average  time  of  schools,  in  days. . . 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. . 

Number   employed    more  than  5 

years. 
Number    employed    less   than  a 

491 
450 
656 

•  •  •  •  4 

•  •  •  4»  4 

•  •4»4B>« 

year. 
Graduates  of  State  normal  schools. . 
Attended  State  normal  schools.. .. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Whole  public  school  expenditure. . . 

State  appropriation  toward  this. . . 

Valuation  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average    monthly    pay  of  male 
teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. .. 

161 

94 

451 

1610,278 

•  m  m  •« 

•  •  m  4»  4 

1,686,462 
1  44 

•  s»«s«M 

a  United  States  Census  of  1880,  Pennsylvania  taking  no  census  of  school  children. 
b  These  include  academic  as  well  as  lower  grade  sohools. 
e  Not  including  Philadelphia. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  £.  £.  Higbee,  State  superintendent  of  public  instrnotic 
tbB  two  years  indioated. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GKNBBAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  in  the  statistical  table  show  progress  in  almost  every  particular.  As 
the  State  takes  no  census  of  its  school  youth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  increase  of 
such  youth  since  the  United  States  Census  of  1880.  There  is,  however,  an  increase 
of  8,359  in  enrolment  over  1882-83.  with  a  more  significant  increase  of  9,410  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  There  is  further  indication  of  progress  in  the  increase  of  14 
now  school  districts,  of  377  free  schools,  of  157  free  school-houses,  of  450  teachers,  of 
#10,273  in  expenditure  for  public  schools,  and  of  $1,686,462  in  value  of  school  property. 
The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  schools  is  seen  in  more  graded  schools,  more 
that  teach  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  the  higher  branches,  and  more  with  uniform 
text  books,  while  improved  accommodations  are  shown  by  more  school-houses  rated 
m  first  class,  and  better  instruction  by  more  teachers  who  were  graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  more  who  have  been  employed  beyond  5  years.  The  superintendent  says 
that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  edu- 
cation, to  bring  before  directors  the  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  to  induce 
teachers  to  seek  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  for  their  profession.  But  much, 
he  thinks,  remains  to  be  done,  as  there  are  houses  in  the  State  used  for  school 
porDotes  into  which  no  law  should  require  a  well  mannered  youth  to  go,  and  all  such 
oognt  to  be  removed  and  better  ones  substituted  for  them.  More  and  larger  nor- 
mal schools  are  also  needed  to  supply  qualified  teachers,  while  those  that  exist  should 
be  to  identified  with  the  public  school  system  as  to  share  in  tho  common  school  fund. 
An  extension  of  the  school  term  is  also  urged,  as  in  many  sections  of  the  State  it  is 
bow  only  5  or  6  months  of  the  year,  with  change  of  teacher  nearly  every  term.  An 
enlargement  of  county  supervision  is  another  want.  Many  counties  have  become  so 
populous  asto  have  outgrown  the  old  system  of  inspection.  While  accomplishing  all 
it  can,  it  is  still  insufficient  to  make  itself  properly  felt  over  a  range  of  districts  where 
900  or  400  teachers  are  employed.  The  number  of  children  out  ot  school,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  States,  presents  a  serious  and  difficult  question.  In  the  matter  of  school  books 
a  uniformity  established  by  law  would  seem  to  afford  the  only  solution  of  the  question. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  superintendent 
of  pnbfic  instruction  appointed  ibr  4-year  terms  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate.  The  superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy.  Local  supervision  is  through 
» county  superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  school  directors  of  the  county, 
ud  through  school  directors  in  independent  school  districts  in  the  county,  6  for  each 
district,  elected  for  3  years  by  the  qualified  voters.  Women  are  eligible  to  all  school 
offices.  In  consolidated  districts  (cities  or  boroughs)  there  are  directors  in  each  ward 
to  look  after  school  property  and  buildings  and  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
taxes  in  that  ward,  with  a  board  of  controllers,  composed  of  all  these  directors,  for 
other  school  matters  of  the  city  or  borough.  Directors  and  controllers  must  provide 
*  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  youth  6-21  years  of  age, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color.  The  Stato  also  provides  for  the  free  instruction  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  sessions  of  schools  must  cover  at  least  5 
months  annnally  to  entitle  districts  to  their  share  of  the  appropriation.  It  is  tho  duty 
of  directors  to  establish  night  schools  in  cities  and  towns  where  fhere  are  sufficient 
yonth  needing  instruction  in  them  to  warrant  such  schools.  Half  time  schools  are 
jtoo  permitted  in  cases  where  children  cannot  attend  the  whole  time.  Teachers  must 
hare  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  proper  school  officer,  for  which,  see  Prepa- 
ration and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  further  on.  They  must  also  report  monthly  to 
the  directors  under  whom  they  serve ;  these  directors,  annually  to  their  county  super- 
intendent; he,  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  he,  in  turn,  to  the  legislature. 

The  school  month  is  22  days,  2  of  which  days  may  be  devoted  to  institutes  for  im- 
provement of  the  teachers. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

t  To  rapport  the  school  system  the  State  appropriates  annnally  f  1, 000,000  and  author- 
ues  in  each  school  district  the  levy  of  an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  13  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  instruction  and  as  much  more  for  buildings.  Fines  and  forfeitures  are  ap- 
plied to  school  purposes.  The  amount  of  State  appropriation  due  each  district  is 
hand  upon  the  number  of  taxpayers,  as  certified  by  the  county  commissioners  at  each 
triennial  assessment. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,600  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  under  special  laws,  have  boards  of  education  whi<& 
do  not  include  the  ward  boards. 
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School  districts  composed  of  cities  or  boroughs  have  boards  of  directors,  usi 
three  for  each  ward,  and  may  hare  a  super  in  teD^ont  where  there  is  a  popula 
over  7,000  inhabitants. 

STATISTICS.** 
1882-*88. 


Cities. 


Population, 
census  of 
1680. 


Allegheny 

-Uiculown 

Altoona 

Bradford 

Carbon  dale 

Chester 

Columbia 

Danville 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown  ........ 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Meadvillo 

Newcastle 

Norrlstown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottavllle 

Reading 

Scranton  

Shaniokin 

Shenandoah 

Titusvillo 

WilkeaBarre 

WilliamBport 

York..... 


78,682 

18,063 

19,710 

0,197 

7,714 

14,097 

8,312 

8,340 

11,024 

27,737 

80. 762 

8,380 

25, 769 

8,778 

8,212 

8,860 

8,418 

13,063 

8*7, 170 

156, 389 

13,253 

43, 278 

45, 8f»0 

8, 1*4 

10, 147 

9,046 

23,339 

18, 934 

13,940 


Publio 
schools. 


213 
D8 
M 
24 
24 
61 
22 
27 
44 

105 
97 
29 
72 
30 
25 
36 
29 
43 
2,139 

492 
51 

147 
90 
28 
81 
26 
76 
69 
62 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


1888-'84. 


Allegheny 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Bradford 

Carbondale 

Cheater 

Columbia 

Danville 

Enston *. 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown *. 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

MoKeesport 

Meadvilie 

Newcastle 

Norrietown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottsville 

Beading 

Scranton 

Shamokiu 

Shenandoah — 

Titusville 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williameport ........ 

York..... 


78,682 

18,063 

19,710 

0,197 

7,714 

14,097 

8,312 

8,346 

11, 924 

27, 737 

30, 762 

8,880 

25,709 

8,778 

8,212 

8,860 

8,418 

13,  063 

847, 170 

156, 389 

13, 253 

43,278 

45,650 

8,184 

10, 147 

9,046 

23,339 

18,934 

18,040 


224 
59 
57 
82 
23 
51 
23 
28 
49 
110 
103 
81 
73 
81 
29 
87 
28 
48 


524 

51 
146 
92 
28 
29 
26 
78 
70 
54 


10.388 
3,658 
3,246 
1,743 
1,794 
2,755 
1, 515 
1,  7H7 
2,204 
4, 720 
6,124 
1,726 
3, 928 
1,642 
1,719 
1,800 
1,848 
2, 291 
M05, 424 

25, 753 
2,054 
8,221 
8,857 
1,932 
2,311 
1,771 
4,917 
8,488 
2,559 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


10,781 
8,795 
3,459 
1,929 
1,657 
2,668 
1.630 
1,699 
2,311 
4,950 
6,121 
1,707 
8,932 
1,635 
1,820 
1,780 
1,815 
2,880 


27,470 
2,614 
6,806 
9,739 
2,072 
2,226 
1,658 
6,2)4 
8,755 
2,468 


8,876 
2,58.5 
2,654 
1,080 
1,008 
1.763 
1,077 
1, 155 
1,773 
3,372 
3,982 
1,224 
2,770 
1, 135 
1, 1-29 
1,356 
1.292 
1,577 
93,394 
17, 6ii5 
1.901 
5.756 
6,1*4 
1,213 
1,317 
1,297 
8,067 
2,294 
1,838 


I 
Number  of  JE 
teachers.    '. 


0,311 
2,626 
2,837 
1,168 
1,118 
1,761 
1,183 
1.182 
1,725 
8,418 
4,028 
1,262 
2,657 
1,277 
1,215 
1,276 
1,854 
1,618 


18,987 
1,889 
5,775 
6,826 
1.416 
1,837 
1,246 
8,825 
2.518 
L794 


.    215 

61 

56 

3ft 

20 

55 

24 

28 

51 

105 

113 

30 

78 

80 

25 

36 

34 

44 

2,139 

492 

51 

154 

212 

30 

81 

32 

79 

68 

62 


60 
50 
88 
24 
51 
27 
20 
52 
110 
115 
83 
74 
81 
33 
87 
82 
44 


624 
51 
157 
187 
80 
20 
33 
70 
68 
54 


1, 


a  Pennsylvania  takes  no  census  of  children  of  school  age,  hence  these  are  not  given. 
6  This  is  the  estimated  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled.    The  whole  number,  Includin, 
•ates,  was  176,278.    State  Bep.  p.  xvi. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS, 

Allegheny  for  1882->83  reported  its  school-houses  generally  in  good  conditio 
4MM  hoiidiag  erected  containing  8  rooms,  making  in  all  1186  rooms  tor  stody  and 
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tion  in  1883-*84.    The  schools  are  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening.    Drawing, 
vocal  music,  penmanship,  and  physical  culture  arc  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

In  1883-'84  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment,  in  average  daily  attendance,  in  the 
number  of  schools,  and  in  teachers.  The  schools  were  taught  10  months,  2  new  build- 
ings being  apparently  added  to  that  above  reported,  while  a  third  was  in  process  of 
erection,  on  the  completion  of  which  there  would  not  be  an  old  one  left  occupied.  A 
quarterly  institute,  with  an  evening  and  a  morning  session,  helps  to  improve  the 
teachers.  School  property  was  valued  at  $994,336.  Enrolment  in  private  and  church 
schools,  1,500. 

AUentown  for  1883-,84  reported  59  schools  in  10  buildings,  with  accommodations  for 
3,495  pupils.  The  day  schools  were  in  session  193}  days,  and  evening  schools  were 
opened  for  the  first  time,  enrolling  about  170  pupils.  A  high  school  library  of 
about  400  volumes  was  secured  by  special  effort,  and  several  of  the  teachers  began 
the  formation  of  school  cabinets  representing  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  There  was  an  increase  in  public  school  enrolment  and  in  attendance. 
Valuation  of  school  property,  $460,000.    Enrolment  in  private  schools,  200. 

Altoona,  in  the  same  vear,  enrolled  3,375  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  and  64 
oyer  16,  and  had  1,000  in  private  schools.  The  schools  were  in  session  192  days  in  #7 
rooms,  with  3,447  sittings.  The  accommodations  in  1882-83  were  so  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  school  population  that  several  schools  were  obliged  to  hold  only  half 
day  sessions  to  admit  a  double  number  daily,  till  a  new  building,  in  process  of  erection, 
was  completed.  This  gave  13  additional  rooms,  but  even  then  a  church  building  had 
to  be  rented  and  preparations  made  for  further  building  for  use  in  1884-85. 

Bradford  reports  for  1683-^84  a  substantial  increase  of  school  population,  enrolment, 
and  average  attendance,  the  erection  of  a  7-rooni  building,  and  the  renting  of  another. 
Among  new  features  introduced  during  the  year  was  a  systematic  study  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the  eighth  grade,  with  satisfactory  results.  Another  was 
the  opening  of  a  public  school  library  of  nearly  1,300  volumes,  obtained  by  voluntary 
ubacriptions.  Still  another  was  the  establishing  of  a  printing  department,  at  a  cost 
of  about  |260.  All  blank  forms  used  in  the  library  and  schools  and  much  supple- 
mental reading  matter  are  now  printed,  all  work  being  done  by  the  pupils  under  the 
wpervision  of  an  amateur  printer.  The  average  length  of  school  time  was  10  months. 
Carbon  dale  shows  advance  in  1^83^84.  A  now  series  of  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  is  said  to  have  had  a  decidedly  benficial  effect,  while  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  course  made  the  teachers' work  both  more  clear  and  more  efficient.  A 
•light  decrease  was  noted  in  enrolment,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  average  attend- 
ance. 

Cketier  had  for  its  2,675  enrolled  pupils  10  school-houses,  with  52  rooms  and  2,356 
sittings,  and  supplied  all  needed  books  for  pupils'  use,  as  in  five  preceding  years,  find- 
ing this  plan  economical  and  satisfactory.  School  property  increased  from  $111,000  to 
$125,000.  The  schools  were  taught  196  days  in  the  year,  by  51  teachers,  30  of  them 
graduates  from  the  Chester  High  School,  which  is  made  to  some  extent  a  training 
•cbool  for  teachers.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  700. 

Columbia  had  1  more  school  in  1883-'84  and  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  in  average 
daily  attendance,  with  3  more  teachers.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  teach  words  effectu- 
ally by  having  pupils  carefully  observe  their  forms,  and  to  teach  arithmetic  by  de- 
veloping the  power  of  concentrating  attention.  Morals,  but  not  religion,  enter  into 
the  instruction  given. 

Danville,  in  1863-'84,  kept  its  schools  open  &  months ;  they  were  taught  by  4  men 
and  25  women.  A  small  decrease  in  enrolment  and  a  slight  increase  in  attendance 
were  reported,  and  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $1,716. 

The  Eaeton  superintendent  of  public  schools  (William  W.  Cottingbam;  said,  in  a 
letter  from  that  place,  to  have  been  longer  continuously  in  one  school  office  than  any 
one  else  in  the  United  States)  reports  for  1883-'84  evidence  of  growth  and  progress  in 
all  the  public  school  departments.  He  says  that  d  uring  the  last  30  years  one  new  school- 
boose  has  been  built  in  the  district,  on  an  average,  every  4  years,  at  an  outlay,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  nearly  $180,000.  School  property  was  valued  in  1883->84  at  $222,000.  A 
weekly  gathering  of  teachers  for  institute  work  was  regularly  maintained  throughout 
the  school  year  and  was  well  attended,  papers  being  read  on  topics  of  practical  school 
interest,  with  subsequent  discussions.  A  normal  class,  composed  of  19  graduates  of 
the  high  school,  was  enrolled  as  a  quasi  part  of  the  institute,  with  great  advantage. 
A  special  course  of  instruction  on  the  theory  of  teaching  was  given  this  class  by  thej 
city  superintendent. 

Erie  reports  a  carefully  revised  course  of  study  for  1883-'84,  making  the  use  of 
the  English  language  prominent  in  the  lower  grades,  where  a  specially  qualified 
teacher  was  made  superintendent  of  primary  instruction.  A  training  class  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  enroll- 
ing 14  during  the  year.  The  study  of  German  was  pursued  in  all  the  schools  by  over 
96  per  cent,  of  the  nupils  in  this  year,  under  10  special  teachers.  A  special  school  for 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  was  organized  in  January,  1884,  to  be  opened  day 
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and  evening  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  and  to  men  and  boys  employed  in 
shops.  Teachers'  institutes  were  held  throughout  the  year,  with  efforts  to  get' rid  of 
rote  work  and  to  cultivate  individual  observation,  thinking,  and  expression. 

Earrhburg  reports  for  1883-'84  gradual  but  sure  progress  in  its  public  schools, 
with  an  increase  in  numbers,  interest,  and  efficiency.  The  schools  (G  of  them  for  col- 
ored children)  were  taught  198  days  in  23  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  5,b70 
pupils  and,  it  is  said,  with  mnch  improved  school  apparatus,  such  as  outline  maps, 
charts,  dictionaries,  and  pronouncing  gazetteers.  Mechanical  drawing  was  taught  in 
the  boys'  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools  and  industrial  drawing  in  the 
girls'  high  school  by  special  teachers,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  other  grades, 
containing  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils,  drawing  was  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers.    Music  is  also  taught  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Johnstown  reports  1883-'84  to  have  been  a  year  of  progress  in  attendance,  of  greater 
thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  of  more  efficient  working  in  the  entire  educational 
system.  A  slight  decrease  in  enrolment  was  noted,  with  an  increase  of  2  per  cent, 
in  daily  attendance.  A  new  brick  building,  containing  8  rooms,  well  ventilated,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  §24,000.  The  city  is  thus  amply  provided  with  school  accommo- 
dations. There  were  4  institutes  held4  during  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers, 
with  perfect  attendance  and  gratifying  results.  A  new  system  of  drawing  awakened 
reuewed  interest  in  tho  study  aud  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  Of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  G  were  graduates  of  the  high 
school. 

Lancaster,  for  1883-'84,  reports  a  slight  increase  in  enrolment,  a  falling  off  in  the 
average  daily  attendance,  a  new  school  building  erected,  and  2  more  normally  trained 
teachers  employed,  making  4  such  in  all.  Each  of  the  professors  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  adjoining  the  city,  kindly  gave  the  members  of  tho  high  school  a 
monthly  lecture  on  some  subject  akin  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school.  Within 
tho  last  4  years, |6  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  with  all  necessary  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  apparatus,  many  of  theteacliers  furnishing  this  last  themselves.  The  same 
spirit  of  improvement  has  prompted  some  of  them  to  form  a  collection  of  books  for  a 
school  library,  others  making  arrangements  for  a  supply  from  the  public  libraries. 

Lebanon,  in  lb83-,84,  had  a  small  decrease  in  enrolment,  with  an  increase  of  142  in 
daily  attendance.    The  schools  were  taught  187  days  in  8  buildings,  with  31  rooms 
for  study.    Tho  estimated  number  enrolled  in  private  schools  was  4U0,  which,  added 
to  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  makes  2,035,  leaving  only  100  youth  G  to  21  years- 
of  age  not  attending  anv  school.    Valuation  of  all  school  property  for  1883-'84  was*. 
$84,000. 

JUcKeesport  had  4  school  buildings,  with  l,fi60  sittings  for  study,  valued  at  $75,000_ 
The  schools  were  taught  169  days  by  2  men  and  31  women.  Estimated  enrolment  inm 
private  and  church  schools,  300. 

Mahanoy  City  reports  a  success,  after  several  years  of  effort,  in  the  establishment  of; 
systematic  course  of  oral  instruction  in  object  lessons,  awakening  interest  and  thonghi 
in  both  teacher  aud  pupil  and  doing  much  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  school  life  — 
There  were  13  graduates  from  its  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1384  ^> 
each  graduate  that  reached  75  per  cent,  on  an  average  in  the  final  examinations  re  — 
ceiving  a  diploma  showing  tho  percentage  made  in  each  brauch. 

Meaaville  reports  the  year  lSfel-^  one  of  unusual  activity  and  progress  in  schoo»~Z 
work,  under  tho  influences  of  the  "new  education.'7    Weekly  teachers'  institutes^ 
were  held.    The  daily  composition  work,  suggested  by  pictures  sketched  upon  th*» 
blackboard  and  drawn  from  familiar  objects  and  subjects,  is  said  to  have  greatly  stinm  - 
ulated  literary  taste  and  readiness  of  expression  in  the  children.    Letter  writing  anc/ 
business  forms  also  received  attention.     Music,  drawing,   and  penmanship   were 
taught,  but  no  special  teachers  were  employed.    Estimated  private  school  enrol- 
ment, 210. 

New  Castle  reports  for  1883  and  1884  a  great  improvement  in  educational  affairs, 
secured  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  school  officers,  patrons,  and  teachers.  During  tie 
past  two  years  the  schools  have  reached  a  high  standard.  Tho  salaries  of  teachers 
have  been  increased  and  tho  result  has  been  that  the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
certificated  teachers  were  secured.  Of  the  32  employed,  all  but  3  have  had  five  or 
more  years  of  experience,  while  some  have  taught  continuously  for  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

Norri$to%on  classes  its  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  entire 
system  covering  eleven  years.  The  attendance  in  18b3-%4  was  2  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  precediug  year  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  fullest  ever  secured,  partly,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  experienced  and  progressive  teachers 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  object  teaching  is  attended  to  in  the  primary  grades 
and  very  naturally  interests  the  children.  Institutes  for  improvement  of  the  teachers 
were  held  semi-monthly,  with  efforts  to  make  them  as  practical  as  possible  by  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  bearing  on  current  work.    Truancy  in  the  schools  is  limited  to  a 
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small  number.     Valuation  of  all  school  property,  $158,(500.     Enrolment  in  private 
schools,  :XM. 

ThUadtlphia,  in  1883,  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  superintendent  for  its  schools,  who 

estimated  its  youth  between  6  and  16  (tho  legal  school  ago  for  the  city)  to  be  100,000 

ami  thoee  6  to  21  (tho  legal  school  age  lor  the  State)  to  be  250,000,  no  census  being 

taken.    The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  90,000  of  those  6  to  10  years  of  nge 

ami  15,424  of  those  between  16  and  21.    It  is  estimated  that  there  were  18,000  iu 

private  and  church  schools,1  making,  in  all,  123,424  nnder  school  instruction  and 

leaviog  36,576  as  the  estimated  number  between  6  and  10  not  attending  any  day  school. 

The  eity  system  includes  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  high,  normal,  and  "evening 

schools.    Vocal  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  are  taught  and  physical  training 

is  strongly  recommended,  but  no  special  teachers  are  employed  for  these  branches. 

The  schools  were  in  session  205  days  in  284  buildings,  with  2,475  rooms  for  study  and 

recitation.    The  evening  schools  used  344  rooms  in  47  of  the  day  school  buifdingn 

sod  had  a  total  enrolment  of  12,590  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  3,000 

males  nod  990  females.     In  the  day  schools,  82  men  and  2,086  women  teachers  were  em- 

ptoyed,  at  an  averse*  monthly  salary  of  $117  for  the  men  and  $41  for  the  women. 

t>t  mated  value  of  all  public  school  property,  $6,934,789. 

Tho  change  from  almost  utter  lack  ol  direction  to  tho  skillful  supervision  of  all 
tho  schools  by  a  superintendent  and  four  assistant  superintendents  was  accomplished, 
ct  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  with  ninch  less  friction  than  might  have  beeu 
expected,  and  has  abundantly  justified  itself  by  excellent  results.  Superintendent 
MucAlister  has  evidently  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  school  authorities, 
and, working  with  judicions  caution,  has  been  enabled  to  reduco  to  fair  proportions  a 
greatly  overloaded  city  school  course,  to  make  the  nominal  supervising  principalships 
toniething  of  a  reality,  to  introduce  the  Boston  adjuncts  of  sewing  for  the  girls  and 
tool  work  for  a  portion  of  tho  boys,  and  to  bring  the  teachers  into  full  harmony  with 
the  somewhat  changed  system  by  a  scries  of  conferences  with  them. 

PilUburgh  shows  for  1883-'84  an  increase  of  attendance  which,  tho  superintendent 
•ays,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  school  population.    Of  the  im- 
provement in  school  accommodations,  he  says  the  Riverside  district  completed  one  of 
tho  finest  8-room  buildings  in  tho  State ;  2  others  of  6  rooms  each  were  in  process  of 
erection ;  another,  of  15  rooms  and  an  audience  hall,  was  in  preparation  for  the  fall 
swsion;  and  one  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  third  story — making,  in  all,  56 
buildibgs,  valued,  with  grounds  and  apparatus,  at  $2,000,000.  The  schools  wore  classed 
"  primary,  grammar,  high,  normal,  and  evening.    The  day  schools  were  taught  10 
moQths  in  the  year.    The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teaching  was  $130;  of 
womoo,  |50.    An  increase  of  1,726  in  enrolment  is  noted  and  of  1,122  in  average  at- 
tendance.   Evening  schools  were  open  60  nights,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,404  boys  and 
**  girls.    Average  attendance  of  boys,  677 ;  of  girls,  73.     Cost  per  pupil,  based  on 
"erage  attendance  for  term  of  60  evenings,  $5.22. 
For  Kindergarten  in  and  near  the  city,  see  Tables  III  and  V  of  appendix. 
Pottmlle  occupied  a  part  of  its  school  term  in  1883-,84  with  an  examination  of  the 
tyts  of  pupils,  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  school  work  under  fair  condi- 
tions is  injurious  to  fairly  clear  vision.    The  result  was  a  satisfactory  demonstration 
°f  good  condition  of  the  eyes  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases.    Out  of  1,695  pupils 
examined,  1,346  were  found  to  see  well  with  both  eyes  and  with  each,  1,619  were  in 
for  normal  condition  with  both  eyes,  and  276  or  about  14  per  cent,  were  more  or  less 
defective.    This  is  considered  a  very  fair  showing  for  a  city  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
fining  region,  where  eyes  are  frequently  exposed  to  injury  from  dust  as  well  as  from 
the  effect  of  nsing  them  in  study. 
Heading  for  18&P84  reported  the  entire  school  population  receiving  school  instruc- 
tion.   The  schools  were  taught  220  days  in  26  buildings,  with  146  rooms  and  7,750 
littiogs  for  study.    School  property  was  valued  at  $318,300.    The  course  of  study, 
which  had  been  somewhat  undefined,  was  carefully  revised ;  the  foundation  of  a 
teachers'  library  was  laid  by  adding  works  on  pedagogics  to  about  400  volumes  of  a 
general  character;  and  a  new  building,  said  to  bo  very  complete,  was  erected  during 
the  j ear  for  the  boys'  high  school,  at  a  cost  of  $64,600. 

Scranton  had  2  school  buildings  erected  during  1883-,84,  1  enlarged,  and  others 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  school  needs.  Further  school  accommodations  were 
required,  and  the  board  of  control  was  about  to  erect  two  buildings,  each  to  contain 
300  sittings.  A  substantial  increase  was  noted  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  The 
corps  of  teachers  for  the  year  included  10  graduates  from  State  normal  schools,  5  col- 
lege graduates,  52  graduates  from  the  Scranton  High  School,  and  2  seminary  graduates. 
Schools  were  in  session  10  months.  An  oral  class  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  under 
the  control  of  the  city  board  and  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  was  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  numbering  20  pupils.  City  teachers'  institutes  were 
held  throughout  both  1682->83  and  1883-'84,  with  their  usual  good  results,  and  a 
county  institute  in  November,  1883,  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  city. 

1  Some  of  these  were  Kindergarten,  for  which,  see  Tables  HI  and  Vet  apyeutts* 
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Shamolcin  for  1883-'84  reported  23  schools,  with  an  enrolment  increased  during  the 
year  by  140  and  average  daily  attendance  by  203.  Semimonthly  institutes  and  weekly 
grade  meetings  were  maintained  and  attended.  Vocal  music  was  made  a  regular 
study  in  the  schools,  and  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  regular 
teachers  in  giving  instruction  in  this  study.  Corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  in 
all  the  schools. 

Shenandoah,  in  the  same  year,  had  5  school  buildings,  with  26  rooms  and  2.010  tit- 
tings,  valued  at  $63,000.  The  schools  were  closed  27  days  earlier  than  usual  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  leaving  only  159  days  of  actual  school  work;  still, 
there  was  but  a  small  decrease  in  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  for  tho 
year.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  Of  the  29  teachers  em- 
ployed, 24  held  diplomas  from  State  normal  schools;  the  remaining  5,  permanent 
certificates  or  diplomas  from  other  institutions.  The  superintendent  recommends 
the  employment  of  experienced  teachers,  even  if  high  salaries  must  be  paid  to  secure 
their  services. 

Tituitville,  in  1883-'84,  taught  its  schools  190  days,  and  had  3  special  teachers  for 
music,  drawing,  and  French  and  German,  and  1  regular  teacher  for  an  evening  school. 
Penmanship  reached  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before.  Enrolment  in  private 
schools,  450. 

Wilke8-Barre,  in  16  school  buildings,  with  73  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  kept 
its  schools  in  session  10  months,  securing  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance. 
Evening  schools,  occupying  publio  school  buildings,  were  maintained  in  each  of  the 
3  city  districts. 

Williamsport,  in  1883-'84,  had  25  school  buildings,  with  58  rooms  and  accommoda-" 
tions  for  3,515  pupils.  Public  schools  were  in  session  185  days  and  had  an  increased 
enrolment  and  attendance.  Private  schools  enrolled  1,300.  Night  schools  were  or- 
ganized, but  were  not  a  success.  In  the  last  nine  years  the  number  of  schools  has 
increased  from  47  to  68,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  now  53  to  each 
teacher.  All  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  owned  by  the  district,  except  one. 
Of  the  68  teachers  only  2  were  inexperienced  and  these  were  graduates  from  the  city 
high  school.  A  public  school  library  numbers  over  1,000  volumes,  the  books  said  to 
be  well  selected,  for  which  $381  were  expended  during  the  year.  Public  school  prop* 
erty  was  valned  at  $150,990. 

York  enrolled  2,400  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  and  68  over  16,  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  number  in  1862-83.    Schools  were  taught  9  months*  in  11 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  as  to  a  number  of  these  important  means  of  early  training  for 
young  children,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  ior  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a 
corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Some  that  are 
engaged  in  normal  training  may  be  found  in  Table  III. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS*  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  must  hnvo  certificates  of  qualification  from  some  recognized  school  officer, 
such  as  a  county,  borough,  or  city  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  State  normal 
school,  which  certificates  must  specify  the  branches  the  applicant  has  been  found  qual- 
ified to  teach  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  shown  in  each.  These  certificates  may  be 
either  provisional  or  professional,  the  former  being  given  to  applicants  who  show  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches  of  study,  or  to  those  who  prove  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  these  but  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching ;  the  latter 
limited  to  those  only  who,  in  addition  to  thorough  knowledge  of  the  required 
branches,  can  prove  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

8TATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  10  State  normal  schools,  at  Bloomsburg,  California,  Edinboro\  Indiana,  Kutx- 
town,  Lock  Haven,  Mansfield,  Millersville,  Shippensbufg,  and  Westchester,  are  only 
in  part  sustained  by  the  State,  the  appropriation  for  18d3->84  being  $10,000  for  each 
of  5  and  $5,000  for  each  of  the  others.  The  conrse  of  normal  training  covers  from  ft- 
to  4  years,  according  to  the  position  sought.  Graduates  receive  certincates  of  quali- 
fication, which*  authorize  them  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  without 
further  examination.  The  whole  attendance  for  the  year  was  4,656 ;  of  normal  stu- 
dents, 3,405,  1,764  of  them  young  men  and  1,641  young  women.  Elementary,  scien- 
tific, and  classical  studies  are  pursued  and  all  have  model  schools,  with  a  total  attend* 
ance  of  1/249  pupils.  Value  of  the  entire  school  property,  $1,61119(1);  income  te 
the  year,  $392,208;  expenditure,  $371,19& 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  has  a  4-year  course.  The  normal  pupils 
must  attend  the  fourth  year,  to  qualify  themselves  and  show  by  actual  work  in 
the  school  of  practice  that  they  are  fitted  to  do  good  service  as  teachers.  Graduates 
from  this  course  are  awarded  certificates  that  entitle  them  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  without  further  examination.  Whole  enrolment  for  1883,  1,020; 
average  attendance,  1,001. 

The  Central  High  School,  for  boys,  in  the  same  city,  has  a  4-year  normal  course,  from 
which  25  young  meu  graduated  and  received  teachers1  certificates  during  the  year. 

Chester  is  reported  in  lb83-'84  to  have  used  its  high  schools  as  a  means  of  training 
pupils  for  teaching. 
Eaiton  showed  a  normal  class  of  19  graduates  of  its  high  school  in  the  same  year. 
Pittsburgh  has  a  normal  department  in  its  public  schools,  svhich  requires  2  years  of 
preparatory  study  for  admission ;  then,  apparently,  a  year  of  attention  to  the  branches 
to  be  taught  and  to  methods  of  teaching.  This  had,  in  1882-'83, 51  normal  pupils, 
under  5  instructors.    Graduates  of  the  year,  23. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  report  in  1883-'84  meetings  of  teachers  for  educa- 
tional readings  and  discussions  of  educational  topics  and  methods,  substantially 
equivalent  to  normal  classes. 

The  Normal  College,  Huntingdon,  has  a  normal  English  course  of  3  years,  the  first  of 
vhich  is  preparatory  and  auswers  to  the  elementary  course  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  Lectures  on  teaching  enter  into  the  first  and  second  years  and  the  scienco 
of  teaching  and  review  of  studies  into  the  third.  Normal  students  in  1883-'84,  21; 
graduates  from  the  normal  course  in  1883,  C. 

Lycoming  Count;/  Sormal  School,  Muncy,  in  1883-'84,  had  151  pupils  in  its  normal  de- 
partment, which  includes  preparatory,  junior,  and  senior  years.  This  department 
li  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  students  are  required, 
in  tbe  2  years  of  normal  training,  to  take  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing.  A  model  school  of  50  pupils  is  connected  with  the  department. 

Thefollowiug  colleges  offer  normal  instruction:  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, in  a  summer  institute,  which,  in  1883,  covered  about  5  weeks  and  had  32  normal 
students  in  attendance,  13  of  them  collegiate;  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
which  has  a  2-year  course  in  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  school  govern- 
ment and  in  the  science  of  education;  and  Ursinus  College,  Freeland,  where  also  there 
i«  a  2-year  course,  under  a  special  professor,  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  Grove  City,  presents  a  4-year  course  of  study.  Classes 
reorganized  each  term  in  theory  of  teaching  and  methods  of  instruction.  Number 
of  students  in  normal  classes  not  given.  * 

Tbe  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia,  has  a  high  school  course  covering  4 
jetis,the  3  higher  classes  of  which  are  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing and  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  preparatory  departments,  one  of  which  is 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  # 

Fonrprivate  training  schools  for  Kindergartners  appear  in  Philadelphia  in  18S3-'S4, 
n*aely,  tbe  Froebel  training  School }  for  Kindergartners,  under  Miss  M.  L.  Morrison; 
to©  Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Mrs.  M.  L,  Van  Kirk  ;  the  Centen- 
*ht  Kindergarten  Training  School  for  Teachers,  under  Miss  Ruth  B.  Burritt,  and  the 
+i*deraartcn  Training  Class,  in  charge  of  Ann  W.  Barnard,  West  Philadelphia.  For 
statistics  and  other  information  respecting  these,  see  Table  HI  of  the  appendix. 

The  Normal  Training  School  for  Teachtrs  of  the  Oral  Method,  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  oilers  a  course  of  instruction  cov- 
ering 6  months,  and  graduates  are  prepared  to  teach  lip  reading  to  the  deaf,  a  cor- 
rect articulation  to  the  semi-deaf,  and  to  improve  the  more  or  less  imperfect  articula- 
tion of  the  semi-mute. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  as  provided  by  law,  were  held  in  all  the  counties  in  the  State 
between  August,  1883,  and  Junuary,  1884,  the  greater  part  having  sessions  of  five  days. 
Whole  number  of  actual  members  present,  17,373 ;  the  largest  attendance  being  in 
Berks,  Lancaster,  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  each  of  which  had  over  700  enrolled.  The 
number  of  common  school  teachers  attending  was  13,480;  of  school  directors,  2,643: 
of  others,  38,195.  There  were  597  instructors  and  lecturers  employed,  at  a  coal  of 
183,040.  Other  expenses  amounted  to  $12,287.  Receipts  exceeded  expenditures  by 
•o,  199. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Lanoastef  and  edited  by 
the  State  superintendent,  in  its  thirty-second  volume  in  1883-^64,  continued  to  be  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  department  of  common  schools  and  the  State  Teachers1  Asso- 
ciation. It  gives  much  valuable  information  as  to  principles  and  facts  in  education 
of  both  local  and  general  interest. 
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Other  educational  journals  were  The  Chantanqnan,  published  at  Mead vi lie,  in  its 
fourth  volume;  The  Indicator,  Philadelphia,  a  Lutheran  organ,  in  its  third  volume; 
Tho  Student,  at  Philadelphia,  a  monthly  journal  of  the  Society  of  Friend*,  in  its 
fourth  volume;  The  Teacher,  Philadelphia,  in  its  fifth ;  and  The  Morning  Star,  pub- 
lished at  the  Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  high  schools,  though  authorized  as  graded  schools,  are  not  as  clearly  de- 
fined in  Pennsylvania  as  in  some  other  States.  Outside  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  2  in 
its  city  system,  there  were,  in  l882-,83, 2,222  and  in  the  next  year  2,30fi  pnblic  schools 
in  which  some  branches  beyond  the  ordinary  and  required  school  studies  were  reported 
to  have  been  taught.    The  number  of  pupils  in  such  branches,  however,  is  not  given. 

In  the  reports  from  city  and  borough  superintendents  appended  to  the  State  report 
of  1883-,84,  it  appears  that  besides  the  Philadelphia  Boys'  High  School,  with  576  pupils 
in  1883,  and  the  nigh  end  normal  schools  for  girls,  of  the  same  city,  with  1,025  in  the 
same  year,  high  schools  were  maintained  in  1883-'84  in  at  least  the  following  places: 
Allegheny,  Allen  town,  Bethlehem,  Chester,  Columbia,  Corry,  Easton,  Erie,  Harri»burg, 
Hazleton,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Mahanoy  City,  Pittsburgh,  Pottsville,  Reading, 
Scran  ton,  Sliamdkin,  Shenandoah,  Titusville,  and  West  Chester.  Harrisburg  and 
Reading,  like  Philadelphia,  had  2,  one  for  each  sex ;  Pittsburgh,  a  central  high  school, 
with  academic,  commercial,  and  normal  departments. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  list  of  39  academic  schools  nnder  private  or  church  influences  appears  in  the  State 
report  for  1883-'84,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  cannot  be  complete,  though  schools 
of  this  class  are  said  to  be  fast  dying  oat  because  of  the  increased  number  and  excel- 
lence of  public  schools. 

For  statistics  of  such  schools,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  sum- 
maries of  their  statistics,  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  8EXE8. 

The  JTniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  its 
class  in  the  State,  continued  in  the  2  years  under  review  its  high  grade  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  previously  reported,  but  with  some  improvement  of  standard 
and  a  considerable  rearrangement  of  its  faculties.  These  faculties,  as  rearranged  in 
1883,  are  (1)  the  college  faculty,  comprising  the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  finance 
and  economy,  and  music  ;  (2)  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  (3)  that  of  law ;  (4)  that  of 
deutistry ;  (f>)  that  of  sciences  auxiliary  to  medicine,  and  (6)  that  of  philosophy. 
These  faculties  together  constitute  an  academic  council  for  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions touching  the  general  interests  of  the  university ;  while  each  separate  faculty  has  a 
dean  and  secretary  and  makes  its  own  regulations  for  discipline,  promotion,  and  rec- 
ommendation for  degrees,  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  any  department  or  to  its 
degrees  are  determined  by  its  faculty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  or  the 
university. 

The  courses  of  lectures  on  German  literature,  older  English  classics,  Norse  history, 
and  physics  and  chemistry,  noticed  in  the  last  report  as  open  to  the  public,  continue 
to  be  so  open  on  payment  of  moderate  fees.  A  department  of  physical  culture  was 
authorized  in  1883.  ■ 

In  1882->83  and  l883-'84, 24  other  collegiate  institutions  reported,  St.  Joseph's,  Phil- 
adelphia, not  among  them,  Waynesbuig  College  remaining  closed,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  (while  offering  a  full  collegiate  course)  continuing  to  be  largely 
scientific,  as  will  appear  under  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  further  on. 
All  but  9  of  the  24  institutions  show  preparatory  courses  of  1  to  4  years ;  all,  classical 
collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  except  St.  Vincent,  St.  Francis,  and  Pittsburgh  Colleges, 
which  show  collegiate  courses  of  2  and  3  years,  with  grades  very  little  beyond  those 
of  fair  preparatory  schools ;  while  17  show  scientific  courses  that  will  be  noticed  further 
on.  As  in  1882,  the  purely  collegiate  institutions  undertaking  no  preparatory  work 
were,  besides  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  University  and  Haverford  and 
Lafayette  Colleges.  Dickinson  College  was,  by  mistake,  included  with  these  in  the 
last  report,  it  having  a  preparatory  school,  as  have  also  such  colleges  as  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  Lancaster ;  Muhlenberg,  Allen  town;  Pennsylvania,  Gettysburg;  Washing- 
ton  and  Jefferson,  Washington ;  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny, 
and  the  University  at  Lewisburg;  while  Swarthmore,  with  8  outside  preparatory 
schools  to  draw  from,  still  retains  its  own  excellent  preparatory  4-year  course. 
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Lehigh  University  and  Maverford  College  continued  their  rule  of  conferring  ad- 
vanced degrees  only  on  graduates  that  pursue,  under  direction  of  their  faculties  the 
special  courses  prescribed  for  such  degrees,  passing  examinations  on  them,  and  S  warth- 
more  in  1884-85  is  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  respects  the  master's  degree. 

For  statistics  of  all  these  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  TFIE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Lebanon  Valley,  Ursinns,  Thiel,  Monon^nhcla,  Allegheny, Westminster,  and  Swart b- 
more  Colleges,  with  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  continued  in  1863-'84  to  admit  youug 
vomer,  Lewisburg  having  a  special  institute  for  them,  while  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  opens  to  them  as  to  others  the  free  courses  of  lectures  on  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  above  referred  to. 

The  names  of  16  colleges  and  schools  especially  for  the  instruction  of  young  women 
appear  on  the  list  of  this  Office.  Most  of  these  buow  a  fair  grade  of  studies  for  their 
kind,  while  some  provide  studies  of  a  collegiate  character.  Among  these  the 
palatial  school  at  Ogonrz,  near  Philadelphia,  which  cost  its  liberal  donor,  Mr.  Jay 
Cooke,  $1,000,000,  well  merits  special  mention,  alike  for  its  beautiful  accommodations 
and  surroundings  and  for  its  excellent  school  work;  while  to  this  is  to  be  added  an 
elegant  and  admirable  Friends'  College  at  Bryn  Mawr,  founded  by  the  late  Joseph 
W.Taylor,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  at  an  expense  for  grounds  and  buildings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  of  $600,000  for  endowment,  the  college  to  be  opened  in 
October,  1885. 

For  statistics  of  such  of  these  institutions  as  report,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ; 
for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  Station,  has  advanced  from  the  Farm- 
en' High  School  of  1659  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  of  1862  to  a 
well  organized  college  of  technology,  with  3  general,  4  technical,  and  2  special  courses 
and  with  provision  also  for  select  or  partial  courses.  Under  these  arrangements  it  is 
Mid  to  be  doing  more  in  the  direction  of  progressive  and  scientific  agricultural  in- 
fraction than  when  that  was  its  principal  object.  Young  women  are  admitted  as 
well  as  young  men,  A  separate  course  for  ladies  is  proposed,  with,  more  branches  of 
study  especially  serviceable  to  them  and  fewer  mathematical  and  scientific  studies 
than  in  the  present  courses.  Military  instruction  is  given.  Farmers'  institutes  are 
held  annually  in  January  and  February  to  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  farmers.  Its 
agricultural  experiments  are  published  in  regular  bulletins.  The  principal  income  is 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.   For  statistics  of  it{  see  Table  X. 

Id  13  of  the  other  colleges,  in  the  2  years  under  review,  general  scientific  courses  of 
3  and  4  years  continued,  while  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsyl- 
T*oia  Military  Academy,  Lehigh  University,  Lafayette  College,  and  Swarthmoro  Col- 
lege gave  special  and  thorough  training  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering, 
with  chemical  and  metallurgical  instruction,  in  4-year  courses.  Ha verford  College 
°ffers instruction  in  these  studies  as  electives.  At  the  Towno  Scientific  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  course  in  these  studies  is  of  5  years  and  appears  to  be 
exceptionally  thorough. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  in  its  fourth  year  in  1883-'84,  continues 
to  provide  for  young  men  special  training  in  modern  finance  and  economy.  The 
coarse  of  study  extends  through  2  years  tor  properly  prepared  students  and  corre- 
sponds in  time  and  quality  with  the  last  2  years  of  a  fair  scientific  course. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  continued  in  1883  its  useful  work 
of  helping  forward  persons  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  industrial  pursuits.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  in  2  annual  courses  of  free  lectures.  The  natural  sciences  formed  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  course,  but  the  institute  aimed  to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, including  various  branches  of  literature  and  the  arts.1 

Girard  College  for  Orphans,  in  the  same  field  of  work,  trains  at  least  a  part  of  its 

boys  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  first  steps  in  mechanics,  as  may  be  seen  further  on. 

A  mining  firm  at  Drifton,  Lucerne  County,  reported  in  1883  the  continuance  of  an 

Industrial  School  far  Miners  and  Mechanics,  aiming  to  fit  its  pupils  to  be  good  mechanics 

and  overseers  of  mines.    Attendance  for  the  year,  29  preparatory  and  til  other  pupils. 

The  course  is  meant  to  cover  3  years,  but  attendance  is  irregular. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of 
those  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

1  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wagner  farther  information  is  wanting,  except  that  the  ineti- 
ftate  will  be  continued  and  that  its  endowment  is  made  sure. 
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Theology*—  In  Table  XI  of  the  appendix  the  statistics  and  church  connection  of  17 
theological  schools  and  departments  in  the  State  may  he  found ;  also,  a  summary  of 
such  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  These  schools  and  depart- 
ments generally  require,  as  a  preparation  for  their  3-year  courses,  at  least  an  academic 
aud,  if  possible,  a  collegiate  course ;  that  of  Lincoln  University  (for  colored  youth), 
with  a  regular  3- year  course,  has  a  special  English  course  for  non-graduates.  The 
Moravian  school,  Bethlehem,  shows  still  only  a  2-year  course  following  a  semicol- 
legiate  one  of  4  Tears.  The  Theological  Semiuavy  of  St.  Charles,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Augustinian  College  of  ViUanova,  near  that  city,  include  academic  and  col- 
legiate studies  with  the  theological,  carrying  them  on  together.  Dickinson  College 
does  nearly  the  same,  combining  tho  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New  with  its  collegiate  course,  for  such  students  as  wish  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry. Allegheny  College,  heretofore  reporting  a  similar  arrangement,  seems  to  have 
dropped  it,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  college  catalogue  for  1883-'84. 

Law  coutinuod  to  be  taught  for  the  two  years  under  review  in  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  course  of  2  years,  with  terms  of  4  months 
each  year.  Instruction  is  given  mainly  in  lectures,  on  which  students  are  frequently 
examined,  and  in  moot  courts.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  practise  in  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  in  the  orphans'  court  in  Philadelphia. 

Medicine,— The  representatives  of  the  "  regular"  school  of  medicine  continued  to 
be  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  all  in  Philadelphia  ana  with  good  courses  of  3  oollegis 
years,  ample  teaching  force,  and,  except  Jefferson  and  the  Woman's  College,  withhij, 
requirements  for  admission.    The  courses  in  all  but  Jefferson  are  graded,  and  Jeffer- 
son recommends  such  a  course,  but  does  not  require  it ;  while  both  the  university 
school  and  the  Woman's  College  recommend  a  4-year  graded  course.    The  university  ^_ 
besides  its  regular  school,  has  both  an  auxiliary  and  a  graduate  school  for  auoh  aesK 
wish  to  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  regular  course  into  the  science  of  medicine*  m 
or  into  its  pathology  and  bed-side  practice.    There  is  also  in  Philadelphia  a  rnljrlinl  m 
School  of  Medicine  with  the  same  aims. 

The  homoeopathic  school  was  represented,  as  before,  by  the  Hahnemann  MriHriaa  1 
College,  Philadelphia,  with  18  instructors,  a  required  2-year  course  of  21  weeks  an  nasi- 
ally,  a  recommended  3-year  course,  and  high  requirements  for  admission. 

Dentistry.—  The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  Philadelphia  DentamI 
College,  and  the  department  of  dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
Philadelphia,  continue  their  courses  of  2  years  of  20  weeks  each,  the  course  in  the  1 


being  a  graded  one. 

Pharmacy.—  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  each  report,  as  in  former  years  a  College 
of  Pharmacy,  with  2-year  courses  of  20  weeks  each,  designed  to  follow  a  4-year  ap- 
prenticeship with  some  reputable  apothecary. 

Veterinary, — The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1883-'fi4,  so  far  progressed  in  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  veterinary  medicine  as  to  purohase  ground,  erect  s 
building,  with  large  rooms  for  dissection  and  laboratory  work,  stables  ior  hospital  use, 
and  had  so  nearly  completed  its  faculty  that  the  formal  opening  of  the  department  ww 
announced  for  September,  If 84. 

For  statistics  of  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  IK  ART. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  admits  both  sexes,  but  has 
separate  life  classes  for  men  and  women  in  sketching,  painting,  and  drawing*  and  in 
the  study  of  the  antique. 

Tho  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  aims  to  quality  young  women  for  the 
application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  daily  life.  The  subjects  taught  are  design* 
ing,  modelling,  lithography,  painting,  architecture,  wood  engraving,  china  decora- 
tion, and  the  tasteful  shaping  and  adorning  of  manufactured  articles.  The  school  has 
an  annual  grant  from  the  State  in  aid  of  its  work  and  receives  15  free  pupils  from 
the  grammar  and  normal  schools  of  Philadelphia  each  year. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  offers  instruction 
in  wood  carving,  drawing,  and  the  study  of  color.  Day  and  evening  classes,  open  to 
both  sexes,  are  under  a  principal  and  assistant  instructors. 

The  Philadelphia  School  of  Art  Needlework  gives  instruction  in  painting,  preparation 
of  desigus,  art  needlework,  &o. 

The  Drawing  School  of  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  1882-^83,  made  ffrattfying 
progress  in  effectiveness  of  iaatroeAton.  *&&  wustast  tf  ^nila.  The  pupils  at  the  spring 
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term  numbered  199;  thou©  at  the  winter  term,  184.  There  was  a  alight  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  1884,  the  spring  term  enrolment  being  166;  that  of  the  winter  term, 
178.    The  school  was  divided  into  seven  classes,  one  teacher  for  each  olass. 

TRAINING  FOB  USEFUL  INDU6TRIK8. 

Girard  College  for  Orphan*,  opened  in  1848  with  100  boys,  had  in  1883  an  enrolment  of 
1,103 ;  in  1864,  of  1,132.  Besides  the  branches  of  a  common  English  education  the 
more  advanced  pupils  are  instructed  in  algebra,  book-keeping,  drawing,  chemistry, 
geometry,  natural  history,  navigation,  surveying,  trigonometry,  French,  and  Spanish. 
Technical  instruction  was  introduced  in  1882,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  were 
to  satisfactory  that  in  the  following  year  the  board  caused  to  be  erected  a  new  build- 
ing supplied  with  steam  and  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery,  tools,  &c, 
st  a  coat  of  193,000.  Three  hundred  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  attend 
this  department  an  average  of  5  hours  each  week  and  are  taught  to  work  in 
metals  and  wood  under  skilful  and  experienced  teachers.  Only  poor  white  orphan 
boys  between  the  ages  of  <3  and  10  years  are  admitted.  They  are  boarded,  clothed, 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  college  fund,  and,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  are 
bound  out  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are 
4  professors  and  32  teachers,  and  the  household  is  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  an 
assistant  matron,  12  prefects,  aud  14  governesses,  who  have  the  care  of  the  boys  when 
not  in  school.    Corporal  punishment  is  only  administered  in  extremo  cases. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  188*2-83  considerably  improved  its 
-means  of  instruction  by  the  equipment  of  a  pattern  shop,  by  the  introduction  of  now 
desks  for  its  drawing  schools,  and  by  the  development  of  its  mechanical  handiwork 
department  through  the  aid  of  a  naval  officer  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  President 
Arthur.  The  pupils  in  its  drawing  schools  that  year  numbered  472 :  in  its  handiwork 
schools,  181 :  while  9,030  books  were  loaned  from  its  library,  which  had  22,042  readers. 
In  l863-'84  instruction  was  given  to  826  pupils,  595  of  them  in  the  drawing  schools 
and  231  in  those  for  mechanical  handiwork,  140  of  the  whole  number  being  day 
scholars,  the  remainder  in  evening  classes.  Large  facilities  for  vise  work,  lathe  work, 
pattern  making,  and  elementary  steam  engineering  are  afforded. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  COOKEBY. 

The  New  Century  Cooking  School,  Philadelphia,  was  started  by  the  New  Century 
Club,  apparently  in  1881-82,  to  teach  young  women  who  might  afterwards  have 
charge  of  homes  how  to  prepare  viands,  both  palatable  and  nutritious,  yet  cheap.  It 
was  conducted  for  two  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  club,  and  then  the  expensive 
classes  were  assumed  by  the  teacher,  Mrs.  8.  T.  Rorer,  as  a  business  enterprise,  the  club 
retaining  the  cheap  classes,  which  were  incorporated  with  other  evening  olasses  for 
workingwomen  at  1112  Girard  street.  The  success  of  the  school  in  its  useful  line  of 
training  is  attested  by  high  authorities,  well  cooked  and  palatable  dinners  having 
been  prepared  at  a  cost  of  from  9  to  12  cents  for  each  participant  and  publicly  tested 
with  high  approval. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  with  a  principal 
tod  28  teachers,  in  1863  had  under  instruction  436  pupils,  of  whom  184  were  girls. 
The  institution  was  founded  in  1820,  since  which  time  2,079  pupils  have  received  iu- 
•trnction  and  15  graduates  have  become  teachers  in  similar  institutions.  Common 
school  studies  were  pursued.  Articulation  was  taught  to  a  class  of  74  pupils.  The 
employments  pursued  were  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring. 

The  8ehool  for  Oral  Instruction,  Philadelphia,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  reported  46  boys  and  28  girls,  under  8  instructors,  in 
1983.  Articulation,  lip  reading,  and  the  English  branches  were  taught.  Another 
branch  Is  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  oral  method. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wilkinsburg,  founded 
in  1876,  reported  120  pupils,  under  7  instructors,  in  1882-'83.  Articulation  and  the 
Qommon  school  branches  were  taught.  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $26,700  for 
maintenance  and  $60,000  for  buildings.  Gifts  were  received  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  920,000  in  land  for  sites  and  $55,000  in  money  for  building  purposes. 
Buildings  were  Just  completed  at  the  date  of  the  return  (September,  1883),  at  a  cost 
of  $160,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Scranton,  under  the  control  of  the 
city  board  of  education,  was  founded  In  September,  1683,  and  reported  10  boys  and  1C 
ftrls,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Emma  Garrett,  the  originator  of  the  School  for 
Oral  Instruction  in  Philadelphia.    Articulation  was  taught  to  all  the  pupils. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Philadelphia,  in  1883 
had  155  inmates  from  Pennsylvania,  12  from  New  Jersey,  and  2  from  Delaware,  u&tat 
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10  teachers  of  school  studies,  11  of  music,  and  12  of  employments.  The  pupils  wen 
taught  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  with  German  and  vocal  and  instru- 
meutal  music;  also,  the  usual  industries  practicable  for  the  blind  and  useful  ir, 
self  support.  Tho  library  contained  1,250  embossed  books  and  1,000  others.  State 
appropriations  for  188:}  were  $43,500  from  Pennsylvania,  $3,687  from  New  Jersey,  and 
$793  from  Delaware;  from  private  pupils,  (600.  Value  of  all  property  belonging  U 
the  institution,  $206,000. 

Industrial  training  was  given  to  nearly  100  in  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Horn 
for  Mind  Men  in  18fc3.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Phila- 
delphia, no  statistics  are  given  in  the  report  of  tho  board  of  public  charities. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Elwyn,  for  1882-'83  reported  396 
children,  203  of  them  supported  wholly  or  in  part-  by  the  State,  61  by  the  State  ol 
of  New  Jersey,  2  by  Delaware,  18  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  81  by  parents  or  guar- 
dians, 1  by  the  soldiers'  orphans'  fund,  and  30  free.  The  industries  taught  are  mat- 
tress and  shoe  making,  caning,  farm  and  garden  work,  sewing,  and  general  house- 
work. The  appliances  of  the  schools  and  the  facilities  for  training  to  usefulness  in 
tho  shops  and  kitchens  and  on  the  farm  were  steadily  increasing. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  formerly  House  of  Refuge  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Morganza,  was  established  in  1854  for  the  care  and  training  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers. AH  property  belonging  to  the  institution,  consisting  of  over  500  acres  of  land,  a 
substantial  building,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  350  inmates,  with  wort 
shops,  <fcc,  was  conveyed  to  the  State  in  1878  and  is  now  under  its  control.  Light 
saddlery  and  carpet  weaving  are  the  chief  industries,  which,  with  shoemaking  and 
the  necessary  farm  and  garden  work,  afford  the  boys  useful  employment  in  summei 
and  winter,  while  the  girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  employments,  the  laundrj 
work  of  tho  entire  institution  being  performed  by  them.  The  inmates  are  requirec 
to  attend  school  A\  hours  each  day.  There  were  284  boys  and  62  girls  in  the  instita 
tion  in  18t&,  of  whom  36  boys  and  12  girls  were  colored.  v 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  established  in  1826  for  the  purpose  of  properli 
training  wayward  children,  is  supported  by  aid  from  the  State  and  from  the  city  o 
Philadelphia,  by  labor  of  the  children,  and  by  contributions.  The  average  daily  num 
ber  in  the  institution  is  not  often  less  than  500  and  the  total  number  frequently 
reaches  700.  January  1,  1884,  there  were  729.  The  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  th< 
inmates  is  about  $12,000  annually.  The  children  are  required  to  devote  3  houn 
of  each  day  to  school  duties,  which  include  common  English  studies,  with  music 
The  hours  given  to  labor  in  the  shops  are  4}  each  day,  employment  being  largely 
relied  on  as  a  correctional  agency.  The  industries  for  the  boys  include  brush  making, 
weaving,  and  knitting,  tasks  being  set,  but  the  boys  are  paid  for  extra  work.  Laundry 
and  housework  are  performed  by  the  girls. 

TRAINING  OF  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

The  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  reports  through  its  superintendent  239  boys 
and  122  girls  connected  with  the  school  at  date  of  the  report  for  1882-'83.  To  these 
were  added,  in  1883-'84, 139  boys  and  69  girls,  making  a  total  of  569.  Of  this  whole 
number  194  were  within  the  year  returned  to  the  Indian  agencies  from  which  tbey 
came  and  6  died,  leaving  369  connected  with  the  school.  Of  those  returned  to 
agencies  8  went  into  western  schools  of  their  race  as  employes,  and  good  reports  were 
received  from  all  but  2 ;  others  that  went  home  .were  employed  at  the  last  accounts 
in  schools  at  the  agencies  and  in  new  schools  away  from  these.  Of  those  remaining 
at  the  school,  27  girls  were  transferred,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  ol 
Indian  Affairs,  to  the  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia ;  44  girls  and  173  boys  were 
placed  in  families  and  on  farms,  and  of  these  about  110  were  to  remain  away  during 
at  least  the  winter  of  1884-'85  to  attend  the  public  schools  or  receive  instruction  from 
tho  families  in  which  they  were  under  training.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
placed  out  were  well  reported  of  bv  those  to  whom  they  had  been  committed,  and  in 
this  mingling  of  Indian  youth  with  whites  in  the  ordinary  work  of  school,  home, 
and  farm  the  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  school  thinks  that  a  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  civilizing  the  Indians  may  be  reached,  especially  if  the  General 
Government  should  grant  to  Indians  the  privilege  of  citizenship. 

The  system  of  half  a  day  in  the  school  room  and  the  other  half  in  work  in  thi 
shops,  sewing  room,  and  laundry  was  continued,  with  increased  advantages^  through 
the  liberality  of  a  friend  of, the- school,  an  alternation  of  work  and  study  Doing  founc 
to  produce  the  best  effects. ' 
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TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

Training  schools  for  nurses  are  found  in  connection  with  the  Women' t  Hospital  and 
BlockJeg  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  For  statistics  of  these  and  any  others  reporting,  see 
Table  XVII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  summary  of  the  same,  the  report  of  tne  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Williamsport  July  10-12, 
ldti,  President  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown  Normal  School,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a  total  attendance  of  450  members,  8  of  whom  were  from  other  States.  Dr.  Scbaefier, 
in  Mm  inaugural  address,  took  for  his  subject  "  The  training  of  the  will,"  and  said 
that  success  in  life  depended  more  on  the  will  than  on  the  intellect.  Scholarship  must 
sometimes  beg  for  bread,  because  it  is  crippled  by  a  defective  will.  The  man  of  Hue 
intellect  without  will  power  is  like  a  locomotive  without  steam,  helpless,  even  if  on 
the  right  track ;  but  a  strong  will  needs  the  guiding  light  of  intelligence  to  direct  its 
energies.  Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  at  all  hazards,  by 
persuasion  or  compulsion,  the  whole  people,  American  and  foreign,  black  and  white, 
most  be  educated  ior  citizensbip,  and  the  common  school  is  the  instrument  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  great  need  of  our  eduoational  system  to-day  he  held  to  be  sim- 
plification, unloading  school  courses  of  superfluities  that  make  them  heavy,  and  mak- 
ing sare  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  Among  the  other  subjects  brought  be- 
fore the  association  were  "  Keading  in  our  public  schools,"  "  Our  normal  schools  and 
their  defects,"  "  Indian  education,"  "  Culture  derived  from  science,"  "  Scientific  tem- 
perance in  our  public  schools,"  "  Defects  in  our  system  of  graded  schools,"  "The 
principles  and  philosophy  of  teaching,"  and  "The  next  step."  State  Superintendent 
E.E.  Higbee  took  for  the  subject  of  the  closing  address  tne  three  great  factors,  the 
common  sohools,  academic  and  collegiate  institutions,  and  professional  or  technical 
schools. 

The  association  held  its  thirtieth  annual  meeting  at  Meadville,  July  8-11, 1884, 
with  450  members  present,  President  S.  A.  Baer  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of  the 
president's  inaugural  address  was  "  Education  and  labor,"  showing  that  labor  is  the 
aouce  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  speaker  strongly  advocated  physical  t rain- 
ing, is  every  measure  of  strength  added  to  the  arm  of  the  laborer  adds  to  his  efficiency 
•nd  happiness.  He  said  much  could  be  done  in  the  public  sohools  in  the  way  of  mus- 
cular development,  and  that  we  want  a  regular  system  of  physical  training,  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  with  the  view  of  developing  symmetry  of  form  and  strength  of 
body.  A  paper  on  "Temperance  in  public  schools,"  forwarded  by  the  Woman's 
nL--^  —  "- '  —  *       *  the  subjects  which  followed  were 

Boys  and  girls,  or  the  pendulum 
v    .  w    .  .  our  schools."    The  closing  ad- 

dress was  delivered  by  State  Superintendent  £.  £.  Higbee,  entitled  "  Minister  of  edu- 
cation." 

The  papers  and  addresses  at  both  these  meetings  were  so  generally  interesting  and 
effective  that  it  is  with  regret  they  cannot  be  more  fully  reported  here.  The  full  re- 
ports of  them  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  September,  1883  and  1884,  will 
oe  found  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  X.  B.  HiQBXB,  BtaU  tuptrintmdent  qfpvJbUo  instruction,  RarrUbwrg. 

[Term,  April,  1881,  to  April,  1885.] 
Hkhst  Houck,  dtputy  ruperinUndmt, 

16  B 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATI8TICS. 


1882->83. 

1883-'84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AMD  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  acre  ( 5-15}  ........... 

58,399 
42,671 
31,579 
38,553 
73.07 

66.90 

48.89 

3,257 

7,680 
63,708 

36 
453 
548 
294 
842 
184 
28 
70 

177 

953 

1,130 

690 

285 
173 

of647, 315 
255,610 

1,949,503 
677  93 
(43  30 

58,858 
45,641 
34,122 
30,747 
77.54 

67.37 

52.24 

3,614 

7,944 

57,199 

36 
453 
560 
290 
850 
l&l 
27 
64 

185 
1,036 
1,221 

741 

310 
184 

c|636, 642 
255,510 

2,099,285 
(79  95 
M3  31 

459 

2,970 

2,543 

2,194 

4.47 

.47 

3.35 

257 

264 

3,491 

Averaire  number belonirinfr ...... ..... 

Average  daily  attendance ............ 

Per  cent,  of  total  enrolment  to  youth 

of  school  age. 
Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 

to  total  enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 

to  youth  of  school  age. 

Enrolled  in  private  and  church  schools. 
Knrniied  in  all  schools  ........... .... 

•  •>»•>••  •••• 

SCHOOLS. 

Towns  in  the  State  .................. 

Public  school-houses  in  towns.... 

Graded  schools ronorted  ............. 

12 

Ungraded  schools  reported ...... ..... 

4 

Whole  numbor  of  public  day  schools. 

8 

i 

6 

TEACHEBS. 

Men  teaching  In  pnblio  day  schools.. . 

Whole  number  of  different  teachers.. . 
Number  of  teachers  from  academies, 
high  schools,  and  colleges. 

8 
83 
91 
51 

26 
11 

Teachers  in  eveninir  schools .......... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 

Valuation  of  pnblio  school  property .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching. 

110,773 

T*"l 

$149,782 

2  02 

01 

a  This  whole  expenditure  includes  f  18,705  for  evening  schools  In  1882-'83  end  $17,839  In  1883-'84. 
6  Pay  of  evening  school  teachers  (f  1.32  to  $1.80  for  nudes  and $1.04  to  $1.00  for  females  each  evening) 
not  Included. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stookwell,  State  commissioner  of  publio  schools, 
for  the  two  yean  above  indicated,  with  returns  from  the  same.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


The  statistical  summary  for  1883-,84,  presenting  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that  of  the 
previous  year,  shows  that  with  an  increase  of  only  459  in  school  population  there  were 
2,970  more  enrolled  in  the  publio  schools  and  2,194  more  in  average  daily  attendanoa, 
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with  91  more  teachers,  a  large  proportion  of  them  with  normal  school,  high  school, 
or  collegiate  training.  There  was  also  some  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  evening 
and  private  schools.  This  improvement  was  doubtless  brought  about  in  great  meas- 
ure by  the  compulsory  education  law,  noted  further  on.  In  1883-'84  schools  were 
taugi.t  184  days  In  969  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  an  increase  of  40  rooms.  Even- 
ing schools  were  open  04  evenings  daring  the  year  and  145  pupils  enrolled  in  them  also 
attended  the  day  schools.  The  value  of  public  school  property  increased,  expendi- 
tures diminished,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  remained  about  the  same. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  hoard  of  educa- 
tion; a  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  chosen  annually  by  the  board,  acts  as 
its  secretary     The  school  committee  of  each  town  consists  of  3  residents  of  the  town 
elected  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.    A  town  may  elect  a  superintend cot 
of  schools  annnally ;  if  it  fail  to  do  so  he  may  be  appointed  by  (ho  school  committee. 
For  each  district  1  or  2  trustees  may  be  elected  annually  by  the  people.    The  public 
schools  are  five  to  all  resident  citizens  of  the  State  without  regard  to  ajje,  race,  or 
color.    The  system  includes  the  education  and  training  of  deaf-mutes,  ot  the  blind, 
and  of  the  feeble-minded.    Any  one  employing  a  child  under  15  years  of  age  in  work 
that  prevents  attendance  upon  school  is  subject,  as  well  as  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child,  to  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each  offence.    Corporal  punishment  is  permitted 
in  the  public  schools,  but  is  seldom  inflicted.    Any  child  between  the  ages  of  G  and 
Ulyeara  convicted  or  habitual  truancy  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  fined 
♦20  or  committed  to  the  industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Providence. 

r 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

To  support  public  schools  the  sum  of  $90,000  is  paid  annually  from  the  income  of  a 
Permanent  school  fund  and  from  other  money  in  the  treasury,  on  the  order  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  the  money  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers  only. 
No  town  may  receive  any  part  of  the  State  appropriation  unless  it  raises  by  tax  for  the 
npport  of  public  schools  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  it  receives  from  tho  treasury 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  purchase  works  of  ref- 
erence and  other  apparatus  for  the  schools.  Means  for  the  maintenance  of  evening 
schools  are  also  provided.  Towns  may  vote  such  additional  sums  as  they  deem  neo- 
fcuryfor  the  support  of  schools,  purchase  of  sites,  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
ud  maintenance  of  school  libraries.  Any  town  having  established  a  free  publio  li  brary 
b*J,  by  vote  of  electors  therein,  appropriate  20  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  its  ratable 
property  for  the  support  of  such  library ;  also,  the  State  board  may  make  an  appropria- 
tion annually,  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  the  first  500  volumes  in  suoh  library  and  $25  for 
ejsrt  additional  500.  The  board  may  also  allow  $500  annually  for  teachers'  i nstitntes, 
{600  for  aiding  in  training  in  industrial  art,  and  $300  for  distributing  educational  pub- 
lications and  providing  lectures  on  educational  topics  and  other  means  of  promoting 
education. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

A  new  compulsory  school  law  went  into  effect  October  1, 1663,  looking  toward  the 
correction  of  absenteeism  and  truancy.  The  responsibility  for  non-attendance  at  school 
" placed  upon  the  parent  or  guardian :  for  truancy,  upon  the  truants  themselves.  All 
children  7  to  15  years  old  are  required,  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year, 
8  of  which  must  be  consecutive ;  if  found  guilty  of  habitual  truancy  they  must  be  sent 
to  the  Sookanoeeet  School  for  Boys  or  to  the  Oak  Lawn  School  for  Girls,  at  Cranston, 
&r  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  Truant  offi cars  are  appointed  annually  to  notify 
offending  parties  of  the  offence  committed  and  the  penalty  therefor,  and  if  they  can 
••core  satisfactory  pledges  for  proper  compliance  with  the  law  they  may  forbear  to 
prosecute  so  long  as  suon  pledges  are  kept. 

A  law  enacted  April  24.  1B84,  requires  all  school  committees  to  make  provision 
tor  instructing  pupils  in  all  public  schools  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
referenoe  to  the  efteota  of  aloonolio  liquors,  and  other  stimulants,  and  narcotios  upon 
the  human  system. 

8CHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  TOWNS  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

This  la  by  school  committees  of  3  or  more  members,  divided  into  3  classes,  with 
annual  change  of  one-third,  and  by  a  superintendent  ohosen  by  the  people  or  the 
eosamitteeu     -  *      \_  ,     ,    ,.T« 
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STATISTICS,  <s 


1882-*8S. 


Cities  and  town*. 


Lincoln  ..... 
Newport... 
Pawtucket . 
Providenoe . 
"Warwick . . . 
Woonsooket 


Population, 
census  or 
1880. 


18,765 
16,603 
10,030 
104,857 
12,164 
16,050 


Children  of 
school  age. 


8,808 
8,510 
4,603 
22,062 
2,537 
8,670 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


2, 566 
2,013 
3,484 
MS,  427 
1,063 
2,171 


daily    at- 
tendance. 


1,312 
1,486 
2,168 
10,758 
1,170 
1,815 


NimilMr  of 
teachers. 


41 
46 
56 
310 
35 
47 


Ei 


1888-'84» 


Linooln 

Newport.... 
Pawtncket . 
Providence . 
Warwick .... 
Woonsooket 


13,765 
15,603 
10,030 
104, 857 
12,104 
16,050 


8,613 
3,414 
4,014 
21,676 
2,615 
8,736 


8,076 
2,003 
8,582 
16,814 
2,412 
2,351 


1,541 
1,541 
2,443 
11, 716 
1,257 
1,887 


47 
45 
65 
344 
87 
46 


a  The  above  statistics  (exoept  the  population)  are  taken,  for  uniformity,  from  the  State  rep 

1883  and  1884.  The  figures  are  for  the  school  year  closing  in  March  of  each  year,  with  the  ei 
of  those  showing  the  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age,  which  are  only  Drought  up  to  D« 
of  each  year.  The  figures  from  written  returns,  differing  at  some  points  from  these,  may  be  1 
Table  If  of  the  appendix. 

b  A  return  gives  13,140. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Linooln  daring  1882->83  was  reported  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  towns  ha 
large  percentage  of  children  not  attending  school  aad  its  school  committee  u 
ready  compliance  with  the  new  law  relating  to  compulsory  education.    The  rep 

1884  says  this  law  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith ;  truant  officers  have  been  < 
and  have  attended  to  their  duties.  Besides  the  number  attending  public  » 
there  was  reported  in  Roman  Catholic  and  select  schools  a  sufficient  number  tc 
about  72  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  under  instruction  during  the  ycai 
schools. 

Newport  for  1883-'84  reports  12  school  buildings,  with  45  rooms  and  2,447  s 
for  study,  all  valued  at  $151,939.    The  schools  were  taught  196  days  by  8  men 
women,  including  2  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing.     The  system  em 

frimary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high,  evening,  ungraded,  and  Kindergarten  s< 
'articular  pains  are  taken  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  morals  and  ma 
suitable  reference  books  upon  the  subject  being  placed  upon  each  teacher's  desk 
high  school  course  covers  4  years  and  includes  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Genua 
higher  English ;  pupils  enrolled  in  it  during  the  year,  139,  an  increase  of  6  oi 
preceding  year. 

Pawtuoket  in  1883-,84  reported  that  two  new  publio  school  buildings  were  € 
during  the  year  and  one  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  $24,175.  The  schools  continue* 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  and  were  taught  197  days  by  23  men 
women,  with  1  special  teacher"  of  music.  The  5  evening  schools  had  667  boys  a 
gi  rls,  and  were  open,  with  one  exception ,  for  14  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils  was  { 
than  ever  before.  The  evening  drawing  school  was  well  attended  and  did  ex< 
work.  As  there  were  reported  30,994  days  of  absence  and  5.519  cases  of  tardin< 
superintendent  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  truant  officer  and  the  enforcen 
the  new  compulsory  education  law ;  he  further  urges  that  the  physical  train 
children  be  confined  to  the  home,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  5  hours  speoia 
propriated  to  study,  and  that  in  place  of  some  of  the  higher  school  training 
tion  be  directed  to  subjects  connected  with  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuit* 

Providence  in  1883-'84  reported  that  the  schools  were  taught  200  days,  a  i 
teacher  of  music  was  employed,  and  evening  schools  were  maintained,  with . 
registration  of  2,043  and  an  average  belonging  of  1,272,  at  a  cost  of  $12,207. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  since  1855  the  faithful  superintendent  of  the  city  schools, ) 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1883-'84,  and  in  the  session  following  ffre  sohoc 
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mittee  secured  the  services  of  Hon.  Horace  Tarbell,  former  State  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Michigan  and  for  several  succeeding  years  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Warwick  in  1882-'83  had  18  graded  and  10  ungraded  public  schools,  the  average 
length  of  term  being  9  months  and  2  days.  Of  the  35  teachers  employed  in  public 
schools,  13  were  educated  at  academies  or  high  schools,  15  at  normal,  and  7  in  com- 
mon  schools. 

The  statistics  for  1883-'84  show  an  increase  in  the  public  school  enrolment  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  not  attending  any  school.  The  public  school  term  was  9 
months  and  5  days,  a  slight  increase,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  was 
about  $1.50  more  than  in  1882->83. 

Woon$ockct  in  1883->84  reported  14  school  buildings,  with  36  rooms  for  study,  val- 
ued, with  all  other  school  property,  at  $146,470.  The  schools  were  taught  193  days 
and  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  superintendent  urges  that  a 
special  teacher  of  music  be.  employed  to  give  instruction  in  all  these  schools ;  also, 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  training  in  morals  and  manners.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered  less  frequently,  and  the  best  teachers,  as  a  rule,  resort  to  it  least. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOB  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com- 
mon English  branches,  the  examination  being,  conducted  by  the  school  committee, 
*bo  test  the  capacity  of  applicants  to  teach  any  grade  of  school.  In  granting  cer- 
tificates some  reference  may  be  had  to  tbe  condition  and  wants  of  the  particular 
schools  for  which  the  candidates  are  presented.  Teachers  must  also  be  qualified  to 
govern  and  to  impart  instruction. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  8tate  Normal  School,  Providence,  requires  for  admission  an  examination  in 
the  common  English  branches,  except  in  the  case  of  high  school  graduates.  A  3-year 
worse  of  instruction,  to  take  the  place  of  the  2-year  course,  was  adopted  in  1864;  in 
*bich  English  studies  are  pursued.  An  advanced  course  is  also  offered,  including 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  The  public 
KhooLs  of  Providence  furnish  to  students  in  the  senior  class  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching.  Tuition  is  free  to  pupils  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  1883-'84  was  160 ;  gradu- 
ate*, 9. 

Several  improvements  were  made  In  the  arrangements  of  the  school  building  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils.  More  time  than  previously  had  been 
given  to  music,  and  with  satisfactory  results,  a  number  who  baa  supposed  that  they 
possessed  no  musical  ability  have  found  that  the  subject  was  within  their  grasp. 

The  State  commissioner  reports  the  school  in  excellent  condition.  Certain  modi- 
fications made  during  the  year  in  the  course  of  study  had  resulted  in  a  decided  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  pupils.  The  attendance  was  never  so  good  as  during  the 
year  under  review. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  provides  institute  training  for  teachers  by  appropriating  $500  annually 
for  that  purpose,  the  institutes  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Two  very  successful  institutes  were  held  during  1883->84,  one  at  Mew- 
port,  designed  especially  for  the  teachers  of  that  county ;  the  other  at  Wakefield, 
ior  Washington  County.  At  the  first  named,  every  town  in  the  county  but  one  was 
represented;  at  the  last,  every  one,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  was  man- 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS*. 

Schools  of  this  class  were  reported  at  Bristol,  Newport,  Pawtucket,  Providence, 
Beading,  Warren,  Woonsocket,  and  other  places.  The  Rogers  High  School,  Newport, 
enrolled  139  pupils  in  18b3-'84,  an  increase  of  7  over  the  preceding  year.  The  instruc- 
tion here  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  physics,  includes  all  that  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  best,  colleges.  The  school  at  Westerly  was  larger  in  1883-'£1 
than  ever  before,  havipg  increased  55  per  cent,  in 3  years,  and  that  at ' Warren, h. si 
never  done  more  practical  work  than  during  that  year.  South  Kingston  repo  :.s 
her  high  school  to  be  gradually  gaining  ground  and  to  have  already  become  one  of  1 1 1 .» 
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indispensable  institutions  of  the  town,  and  Woonsocket  lias  a  high  school  wh 
justly  said  to  be  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academics,  and  schools  prep*rat< 
college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BBOWN   UNIVERSITY. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  for  young  men  only,  presents  3  courses  of  4 
each,  the  first  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  the  second  and  third  to  tbat  of  I 
one  of  these  including.  Greek  or  Latin.  Students  may  pursue  a  select  course  wi 
entering  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  The  university  in  1883-64  had  an  enrolm< 
248  students,  under  20  instructors.  The  degree  of  a.  b.  was  conferred  upon  46 
uates;  that  of  PH.  b.,  on  7;  and  that  of  a.m.,  on  18  graduates  of  former  cl 
Benefactions  received  from  April,  1883,  to  February,  18§5,  were  $50,000  from  tl 
ecutors  of  Gardner  Colby,  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  $12,500  from  the  estate  of  Hon. 
Anthony,  of  Providence;  $1,000  from  the  estate  of  William  Latham,  of  Bridg* 
Mass. ;  about  14  acres  of  land  from  Mrs.  Me  teal  f,  valued  at  $75,000 ;  and  a  subscri 
of  $50,000  for  repairing  university  hall.    Whole  amount,  $188,500. 

The  president  reports  that  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
a  larger  number  of  electives  should  be  offered,  especially  in  branches  of  natori 
enoe  and  modern  languages ;  also,  that  greatly  enlarged  accommodations  shou 
provided  for  those  wishing  to  take  advanced  courses  in  applied  science,  the  nui 
of  such  students  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  college.  He 
further,  that  the  freshman  class  entering  in  1884  included  an  unusual  number  oJ 
didates  for  the  degree  of  b.  ph.,  constituting,  in  fact,  more  than  one-fourth  o 
candidates  for  degrees,  not  one  of  whom  took  Greek  and  only  a  few  Latin.  Thi 
portion  of  candidates  for  this  degree  in  the  graduating  class  of  1884  was  only 
ninth,  and  this  difference,  it  is  thought,  shows  plainly  the  drift  of  publio  santi 
towards  what  is  called  a  more  practical  education. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  departments  of  practical  soience  in  Brown  University  still  continued  in  188 
to  afford  special  preparation  in  the  mechanical  and  physical  sciences  and  thai 
plication  to  the  industrial  arts.  The  regular  course  in  civil  engineering  cov 
years,  but  a  longer  or  shorter  one  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  wants  and  i 
ties  of  students.  The  course  in  agriculture  includes  chemistry  and  physics,  bol 
physiology,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  special  lectures  in  agriculture. 

professional. 

No  professional  schools  were  reported  in  the  State  in  1883-^84, 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Rhode  Island  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  founded  in  1877,  is  undeo 
control  of  the  State  board  of  education ;  it  had  during  the  year  1884  a  toti 
tendance  of  12  boys  and  18  girjs.  The  more  advanced  pupils  are  taught  the  hi 
branches  of  education,  with  drawing  and  painting,  but  the  English  language  is 
sidered  of  the  first  importance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  hp  reading  and  ai 
lation.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State  and  provision  is  mads  S>r  defri 
the  expenses  of  indigent  pupils. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ABT. 

The  Rhode  Island  Sohool  of  Design,  Providence,  continued  to  give  instructs 
freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  modi 
in  clay.  Day  and  eveniog  -classes  are  maintained ;  also,  a  Saturd ay  morning  ahilc 
dam  tor  those  that  are  in  other  schools  during  the.  week.    The  instruction  is : 
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practically  useful  to  mechanics,  and  Includes  geometric  and  perspective  drawing; 
orthographic  projection;  descriptive  geometry;  projection  of  shadows;  mechanical, 
%*  "  *  "    '       "  "     kinting;  and  china  decoration.    The  number 

Day  pupils,  48 ;  evening  pupils,  134 ;  in  the 


ortnograpmo  projection;  descriptive  geometry;  prou 

object,  model,  and  design  drawing ;  oil  painting ;  and  china  decoration.    The  number 

nutrocted  in  the  school  in  l&&-4tf  was:  Day  pupils,  - 


Saturday  morning  class,  47. 

STATE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  TOR  INDIGENT  CHILDREN. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  authorizing  such  action,  a  site 
ww  purchased  in  1884  for  a  home  for  neglected  children.  The  site  chosen  contains  44 
acres  of  land  in  Providence,  with  a  mansion  house,  cottages,  barn,  and  other  buildings. 
The  school  is  to  be  similar  in  plan  and  scope  to  that  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  of  which 
the  prominent  features  are  the  separation  of  innocent  from  criminal  children  and  ed- 
ucation in  a  temporary  home  by  toe  State,  succeeded  by  permanent  homes  in  families 
as  soon  as  children  are  fitted  for  them.  It  has  been  decided  to  adopt  the  "cottage 
plan/'  each  cottage,  fitted  up  for  25  inmates,  to  be  under  the  special  care  and  direction 
of  a  woman,  the  **  cottage  manager; "  the  cooking  and  dining  rooms  are  to  be  in  the 
central  building.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  whole  school  will  be  a  superintendent 
and  matron. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Tbe  Rhode  Island  State  Reform  School,  Howard,  established  in  1850,  received  194 
children  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  and  discharged  159,  leaving  in  the 
■chool  at  the  end  of  the  year  173  boys  (of  whom  16  were  colored),  under  14  teachers 
*nd  other  officers.  Boys  are  committed  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  and  up  to 
1883  3,467  had  been  under  instruction  and  training  here  since  the  school  was  founded. 
The  common  school  branches  are  taught,  with  singing  and  band  musio,  and  such  in- 
dustries as  chair  making,  gardening,  farming,  house  and  laundry  work,  and  tailor- 
'Dg.  A  library  of  1,400  volumes  is  connected  with  the  school,  100  books  having  been 
•dded  during  the  year.    Expenditure  for  the  year,  $#,631. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  in  Providence,  January 
^ae,  1*4,  Mr.  W.  T.  Peck  presiding. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  city  and  the 


5^ucation,"  "  Utility  in  high  school  work,"  "  Waste  of  energy,"  and  "  High  school  exhi- 
bitions ; "  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  all  being  a  desire  for  more  practical  and  thorough 
^  ork  in  tbe  high  schools.  The  importance  of  encouraging  study  for  its  own  sake  and 
>r  the  culture  and  knowledge  obtained,  rather  than  to  enable  the  student  successfully 
past  his  examinations,  was  strongly  urged,  In  the  grammar  department  an  essay 
^  -  j»  read  on  "  8ome  of  nature's  helps  to  teaching,"  reference  being  had  chiefly  to  object 
*^sson  methods.  Another,  on  •'  Cultivation  of  thought  and  expression  in  children," 
J^emed  the  complement  of  the  first.  Both  insisted  on  such  instruction  as  would  arouse 
independent  thought.  In  the  evening,  after  musical  performances  by  pupils  of  the 
Jtfgh  school  which  showed  excellent  training;,  the  audience  listened  to  an  eloquent 
^address  bv  President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  on  "  One  or  two  elements  of  good 
teaching." 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  were  opened  by  an  address  from  President  Peek, 
entitled  "  Is  teaching  a  profession  f "    The  next  paper,  "  The  teachers  in  the  common 
sjchook,"  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  topic,  as  was  also  the  next,  entitled  "  Growth 
srfter  graduation."    A  paper  followed  on  "Moral  training  and  school  government," 
ty  Mr.  J.  T.  Prince,  agent  of  tbe  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  and  one  on  "School 
work"  closed  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon.    In  the  evening  the  institute  was  ad- 
dressed by  A.  O.  Bourn,  governor  of  the  State,  who,  after  reviewing  the  changes  which 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  mode  in  business  and  consequently  in  ttye  require- 
ments of  education,  closed  by  urging  on  teachers  the  duty  of  impressing  on  their 
pupils  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor.    An  address  followed  on  "  Methods ; "  then  came 
one,  largely  retrospective,  from  Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  who  was  president  of  the 
institute  fourteen  years  ago ;  then  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  president  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association,  discussed  the  work  of  that  body,  referred  to  the  coming  meeting 
in  Madison,  and  save  a  cheerful  picture  ot  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West  and  South. 

The  final  session  of  the  institute  was  largely  attended,  the  audience  including  150 
pupils  from  the  pululo  schools.    After. music  by  then*,  PrfcflH. E.Holt,  instructor  of 
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music  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  a  class,  shoi«**~^ 
how  children  should  be  taught  to  think  in  music.  A  paper  on  "  The  great  North we^^fj 
followed,  and  then  one  on  "  Literature  and  the  schools,    closing  the  program. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  was  one  affirming  the  import^^j, 
of  enforcing  the  truancy  law,  one  urging  the  necessity  for  more  definite  monfe]  ^ 
struction  in  the  schools  (including  the  subject  of  temperance),  and  another  calling*^' 
the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  examination  for  teachers. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stocjlwjcll,  Stats  committioncr  0/  jwMfejdtoob,  Provident*. 

Mr.  StockweU  has  held  the  place  of  auperrieor  end  visitor  of  the  State  sehoola,  by  animal  election 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  since  1874. 
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SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

'hite  youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  .... 
olored  youth  of  school  age  (6-16) . . 

'hole  number  of  school  age , 

'hi tea  enrolled  in  publio  schools  ... 

olored  enrolled  in  public  schools 

rhole  enrolment 

renge  daily  attendance 

sr  cent  of  enrolment  to  school  yout  h 
»cent.  of  average  daily  attendance 
to  school  youth. 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

bool  districts 

unber  of  schools 

renge  time  of  school  in  days , 

ibhc  school-houses 

Hues  owned  by  districts 

>uees  with  grounds  inclosed 

Hues  built  during  the  year 

TEACHERS. 

»n  teaching  in  public  schools 

omen  teaching  in  publio  schools 

hole  number  teaching   in  publio 

schools. 

unber  of  colored  teachers 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

hole  expenditure  for  public  schools 
st  of  school-houses  built  in  the  year. 

Joe  of  school-houses 

wage  monthly  pay  of  men 

stage  monthly  pay  of  women 


1882-'83. 


<*94,450 

«1G7, 829 

a  262, 279 

74, 157 

98.938 

173, 095 

110, 996 

66.00 

42.32 


502 

3,269 

80 

©3,119 

893 

147 

104 


2,000 
1,494 
3,494 

1,329 


$389,834 

39,655 

474,022 

26  73 

25  04 


lSSS-^. 


Increase. 


84,028 

101,591 

185, 619 

114, 144 

70.77 

43.52 


508 

3,482 

80 

53,254 

958 

109 

121 


2,115 
1,569 
3,684 

1,393 


$423,473 

13,750 

441,587 

26  92 

24  73 


9,871 

2,653 

12, 524 

3,148 

4.77 

1.20 


6 
213 


135 

85 


17 


115 

75 

190 

64 


$33,639 


19 


I 


Decrease. 


38 


$25,905 
32,435 


31 


United  States  Census,  1880. 

Ketone  -very  Imperfect,  from  the  fact  that  private  reeideuoee,  publio  halls,  and  churches, are 

pely  need  for  school  purposes  and  not  reported. 

From  the  reports  of  Hon.  Asbnry  Coward,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for 
>  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL   CONDITION. 

rhe  two  years  under  review  present  progress  in  nearly  all  the  vital  items  relating 
the  public  schools.  In  1882->83  there  was  an  increase  of  27,121  in  enrolment,  of  66 
schools,  of  104  in  school-houses,  and  of  81  in  teachers,  over  1881-^82.  Going  back 
few  years,  the  State  superintendent  says,  the  successive  waves  of  increase,  each 
v  (with  lew  exceptions)  reaching  higher,  show  that  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in 
tor  of  the  system  is  moving  well  on  to  the  flood.  For  1883-784,  however,  he  reports 
e  presence  of  adverse  circumstances  in  the  short  and  nnremunerative  crops  of  1£83, 
e  severity  of  the  winter,  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  planting  the  crops  of  the  cur- 
tt  year,  toe  unusual  stringency  in  money,  and  the  discussion  of  the  policy  off  Itafa- 
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ral  aid,  which  revived  into  active  expression  all  the  latent  opposition  to  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State.  And  yet,  the  statistics  show  continued  progress  in  enrol- 
ment, an  increase  of  12,524,  paining  4.77  per  cent,  over  1882-'83;  and  in  average  daily 
attendance  an  increase  of  3,148,  that  attendance  being  01 .49  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment 
There  is  also  evidence  of  progress  in  the  fact  that  there  were  6  more  school  districts, 
213  more  schools,  135  more  public  school-hoa6es,  65  more  owned  by  districts,  17  more 
new  ones,  and  190  more  teachers  employed. 

The  relation  of  the  two  races  to  the  schools  presents  an  interesting  feature:  The 
census  of  I860  shows  a  continuance  of  the  large  preponderance  of  colored  youth  over 
the  white,  noticed  in  preceding  yean.  This  appears  again  in  the  enrolment  and  at- 
tendance of  the  years  under  review.  In  18r&-'83  against  74,157  whites  enrolled  there 
were  98,938  colored,  or  84,781  more  colored  thau  white.  In  I883~'d4  against  84,028 
whites  there  appear  101,591  colored,  17,563  more  colored  thau  white. 

As  respects  the  inciease  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  the  State  superintendent  speaks 
with  very  reasonable  gratification.  Assuming  that  the  school  population  of  the  State 
was  283,000  in  1884.  he  makes  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment,  on  that  basis,  65.50  of  the 
whole  number  of  school  youth.  The  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  as  may  be  seen, 
fairly  justify  his  estimate,  for,  with  the  United  States  Census  number  of  262,279  schoo 
youth,  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment  in  the  State  schools  was  in  1883-'84  70.77,  irhicl 
exceeds  considerably  the  like  percent,  of  such  highly  estimated  States  as  New  Jersey 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  in  18t&  Advance  to  such  a  point  in  ed 
ucational  matters  in  a  State  so  impoverished  as  South  Carolina  was  at  the  eoncltuio] 
of  the  war  is  highly  creditable. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  committed  to  a  8tate  supem 
tendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  and  to  a  State  board  of  exan 
iners,  composed  of  the  Stat©  superintendent  and  4  others  appointed  biennially  by  th 
governor.  Each  county  has  a  school  commissioner,  elected  biennially  by  the  people 
a  county  board  of  examiners,  inoludtng  the  commissioner,  as  chairman  aud  clerl 
with  2  others  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  2-year  terms.  Districts  have  3  tint 
ees,  appointed  for  2  yean  by  the  oounty  boards.  The  State  board  of  examiners  pn 
scribes  the  course  of  study  in  the  free  public  sohools,  and  also  selects  a  uniform  seru 
of  text  books  for  use  in  the  same,  to  continue  for  5  years,  except  in  the  city  of  Charle 
ton.  The  board  also  makes  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  prescribes 
standard  of  proficiency,  which  shall  entitle  applicants  to  certificates  of  qualificatic 
as  teachers.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  county  commissioner  to  have  general  supervise 
of  the  schools,  school-houses,  and  school  furniture  in  his  county,  to  aid  the  teaohe 
in  efforts  to  improve  in  their  profession,  and  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent  I 
October  1  in  each  year,  failing  to  do  which  last,  he  forfeits  one-fourth  of  his  pi 
for  that  year.  When  to  advised  by  the  county  board,  he  may  apportion  from  the  i 
come  of  the  2-mill  tax  (200  to  defray  the  expenses  of  legally  conducted  teachers'  ins 
tutes.  County  boards  of  examiners  and  boards  of  trustees  are  required  to  see  that 
every  school  under  their  care  there  be  taught  the  usual  school  branches,  with  histo 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State,  morals,  and  good  behavior.  District  trustees  a 
required  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  for  their  districts,  to  take  care  of  sohc 
property,  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  when  deemed  necessary,  visit  the  schools,  and  8 
that  they  are  kept  according  to  law  and  with  the  utmost  efficiency.  Eacn  coun 
board  may  limit  the  school  term  according  to  the  school  fund  of  his  oounty.  Coun 
commissioners  apportion  the  income  of  the  school  fund  among  the  districts  of  thi 
county  acoording  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  last  preceding  year. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  $1  anc 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter.  This  fund  is  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  all  you 
in  the  State  6  to  16  years  of  age  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

FEABODY  FUND. 

In  1883  the  State  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $2,000  for  the  public  schools,  $E 
for  teachers'  institutes,  and  $1,400  in  Nashville  scholarships;  in  all, $4,225. 

In  1884  there  were  received  from  that  fund  $2,300  for  the  pnblic  schools,  $19000 : 
teachers'  institutes,  and  $1,100  in  Nashville  scholarships ;  in  all,  $4,400.  Four  vaci 
cies  in  the  scholarships  at  Nashville  Normal  College  were  filled. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  following  among  other  changes  were  made  in  the  school  law  in  1884 :  The  sail 
*f  the  State  superintendent  was  raised  $100  and  $300  were  allowed  for  clerk  hii 
provision  was  mads  for 'the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes;  oonnty  Qommission 
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were  allowed  travelling  expenses  while  visiting  schools,  but  not  to  exceed  $100  a  year ; 
and  an  allowance  of  $3  a  day  for  five  days  each  year  was  made  for  the  services  of  oounty 
examiners. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OK  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  public  schools  of  Charleston  are  governed  by  a  board  of  10  commissioners, 
6  elected  by  the  people,  the  others  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board,  as  before 
tile  act  of  1869,  chooses  a  superintendent,  and,  in  other  respects,  retains  its  former 
duties  and  powers. 

The  city  of  Columbia,  by  law  of  1880  and  subsequent  amendments,  became  a  sepa- 
rate school  district,  with  4  wards,  and  its  publio  schools  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  7  commissioners.  4  elected  by  the  people,  1  by  the  city  council  from 
%t*  own  number,  and  2  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent. 

STATISTICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Charleston,  by  census  of  1880,  had  a  population  of  49,984 ;  in  1883  public  schools, 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  city  normal,  were  taught  by  100  teachers  ana 
had  an  enrolment  of  4,065  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,66*2,  or  90.3  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment.  Of  those  enrolled  2,000  were  colored.  Superintendent  Simons  reports 
few  changes,  and  these  mostly  in  improvements  of  school  buildings,  of  which  there  were 
18  in  18H3->84,  valued  at  $138,000.  The  grades  in  4  of  the  schools  were  raised,  the  high 
school. having  introduced  geometry,  cnemistry,  and  astronomy.  The  Catholics  in 
1882->83  had  3  parochial  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  1,043  enrolled.  These  schools 
are  said  to  be  practical  and  efficient  and  annually  increasing. 

Columbia,  by  census  of  1880,  had  a  population  of  10,036 ;  in  1883-'84,  a  school  popu- 
lation of  2,160;  an  enrolment  of  1,493,  being  69  per  cent,  of  school  youth ;  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  864,  being  57.87  per  cent,  of  enrolment.    Schools  are  classed  as 

Siroary  and  grammar.  For  these  there  were  19  teachers,  3  school  buildings,  with 
7  sittings,  less  than  the  average  daily  attendance ;  but  160  additional  sittings  were 
provided  during  the  second  term.  School  property  was  valued  at  $'29,944.  The 
schools  were  in  session  as  free  schools  but  7  montns,  the  publio  money  being  then  ex- 
hausted. They  were  continued  2  months  longer  by  subscription,  thus  making  a  fall 
union  of  9  months.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  150. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Any  person  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  re- 
vives a  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  any  free  publio  school  in  the  State  for 
•  years,  which  may  be  renewed  with  or  without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board.    County  boards  of  examiners  are  required  annually  to  examine  candidates  for 
fetching,  and  to  give  to  each  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  branches 
ta  or  she  may  be  capable  of  teaching.    No  teacher  may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  free 
Public  schools  without  a  certificate  from  either  a  county  or  the  State  board  of  exam- 
J&ers  or  from  one  of  the  faoulties  of  the  State  normal  institutes,  the  last  being  valid 
*or  3  years.    To  such  students  as  have  attended  three  normal  institutes,  diplomas  of 
Authority  to  teach  in  the  State  without  further  examination  may  be  granted. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

There  are  two  State  normal  institutes,  one  for  white,  the  other  for  colored  teaoh- 
The  8outh  Carolina  State  normal  for  white  teachers  held  its  fifth  annual  aes- 
•kion  at  Spartanburg  July  15  to  August  14, 1864.  The  program  embraced  nearly  all 
Xhe  subjects  of  publio  school  instruction,  and  a  model  school  with  9  instructors  was 
provided.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  done  with  ability  and  success.  There  were 
enrolled  227,  of  whom  146  were  teachers  and  81  were  preparing  to  teach. 

The  annual  session  of  the  State  normal  for  colored  teachers  was  held  at  Orange- 
burg July  2-29, 1884,  wltn  an  enrolment  of  63  teachers  under  6  instructors  and  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  of  the  white  institute,  this  aldo  had  a  model  school. 

At  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  one  of  the  three  institutions  that  go  to  form  the 
University  of  8outh  Carolina,  the  3-year  normal  course  for  colored  students,,  noticed 
in  former  reports,  was  continued,  with  an  attendance  of  100  pupils  in  both  1882-'83. 
and  1883-^84. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

i 

Ultra  wsrsiS  othes  normal  schools  and  departments'  reporting  in-  1883->84ra  The 
normal idepartment  of  Sohofleld  Normal  and  Industrial: School,  Aiken:  the  Avery 
.Haemal  Institute,  Charleston,  sustained  by  the  American  Missionary  AirrrWft^  ^Caar 
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fregational) ;  the  normal  department  of  Brainard  University,  Chester,  gusto 
y  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen ;  the  normal  department  of . 
University,  Columbia  (African  Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Fairfield  Normal  Insti 
Winnsboro',  the  last  sustained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed 
All  these  schools  are  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  of  either  sex,  with  eo 
of  3  and  4  years.     For  their  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix. 

TEACHERS  INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  Abbeville,  Chester,  Darlin 
Edgefield,  and  Fairfield  Counties,  Chester  and  Darlington  having  each  two 
tutes,  one  for  white,  the  other  for  colored  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION/ 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  for  1883-'84  makes  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  high  scl 

{giving  only  the  statement  that  in  1883  4,515  and  in  1884  4,721  pupils  studie 
uglier  branches.  The  State  superintendent  reports  a  growing  feeling  in  fav 
graded  schools,  awakened  by  the  success  of  the  graded  schools  of  Columbia,  I 
tanbnrgwas  inaugurating  a  similar  system,  as  were  also  the  colored  people  of  On 
burg.  He  also  reports  101  schools  of  a  lower  grade  than  colleges  not  connected 
the  public  school  system,  with  an  attendance  of  6,458.  Charleston  reports  two 
schools,  one  of  which  in  1883  enrolled  327  girls  and  in  1884  had  an  average  of 
the  other,  in  1883,  enrolled  167  boys,  and  in  1884,  about  the  same  number. 

OTHER  8ECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  further  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  pre 
tory  departments  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  'the  appei 
and  for  summaries  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  HEX  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  as  organized  in  1880,  includes  the  South  Cat 
College,  Columbia;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg;  and  the  South  Carolina 
tary  Academy,  Charleston. 

The  South  Carolina  College,  for  educating  white  young  men  of  the  State,  repor 
1883-'84  a  faculty  of  13  professors  and  instructors,  with  5  parallel  courses,  of  4 
each,  for  degrees,  and  as  many  of  two  years  that  bring  no  degree.  The  degree  co 
are  in  (1)  classical  literature,  (2)  Latin  and  modern  literature,  (3)  general  scienc 
mechanics  and  engineering,  and  (5)  agriculture  and  applied  chemistry.  The  si 
courses,  leading  to  no  degree,  are  in  agriculture,  English  studies,  studies  prepar 
for  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  course  tor  teachers,  and  one  in  science.  In  the  2 
classes  there  were  reported  18  students ;  in  the  4-  year  classes,  143,  while  8jrradi 
11  students  in  elective  studies,  and  22  suboollegiates  made  a  total  of  202.  The  w 
has  a  library  of  27,000  volumes. 

Claf&n  University,  for  the  education  of  colored  pupils  of  either  sex,  offers  classicj 
scientific  courses  of  4  years  each,  a  normal  course  of  3  years,  a  college  prepar 
course  of  3  years,  and  a  grammar  school  course  of  2  years.  In  1883-^84  there  w< 
professors  and  instructors,  with  2  superintendents  of  an  industrial  department 
424  students,  of  whom  17  were  collegiate. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  Charleston,  was  reopened  as  a  department  c 
State  University  October  1, 1882,  according  to  an  act  passed  June  1  of  that  year, 
details,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  further  on. 

The  regular  courses  of  Allen  University  and  of  Charleston,  Erskine,  Adgei 
Newberry  Colleges  are  preparatory,  of  2  to  3  years,  and  oollegiate,  of  4  years, 
others  noted  under  normal  schools  or  to  be  noted  under  Scientific  and  Profession 
struction,  further  on.  Furman  University  and  Wofford  College  group  their  si 
under  independent  schools,  the  former  having  7,  the  latter  9,  embracing  the  usui 
legiate  studies. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for 
maries  of  the  same,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissions 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Williamston  College,  since  1877,  has  modified  its  plan  of  study  and  differs  from 
sqhools  of  its  kind.  The  college  year  is  divided  into  9  sections  of  5  weeks  eael 
ofiwhteh  Js  devoied  bo  one  of  tpe  4  departments  in  the  course  Of  fttud^eatrh  st 
giving  special  attention  ft*  one  principal  subject  for  5  weeks.  Commencement  da 
dropped,  each  student  graduating  on  completion  of  the  full  course.    Instead  of 
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or  excellence  in  scholarship,  a  discount  of  10  to  50  per  cent,  is  allowed  from  the  sec- 
lion  tuition  fee  to  those  whose  report  for  any  section  averages  from  85  to  88,  up  to  97 
to  100.    The  plan  is  said  to  work  well,  the  students  unanimously  preferring  it  to  the 
old  system. 

For  statistics  of  6  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  report- 
ing (all  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees),  see  Table  VIII  of  the  ap- 
pendix ;  for  a  summary  of  same,  a  corresponding  table  in  tho  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  a  department  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  is  for  the  education  of  young  white  men  of  the  State.    It 
offers  courses  of  general  science,  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  each  of  4  years,  and  also  shorter  ones  in  science  and  agriculture,  each  of 
2  years.    There  are  30  acres  of  land,  on  which  experiments  testiug  different  vari- 
eties of  cereals  and  the  effects  of  different  fertilizers  were  in  progress,  and  several 
hundred  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  were  planted.    The  trustees  declare 
their  intention  to  give  prominence  to  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  college. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  Orangeburg,  is 
for  the  education  of  colored  students,  and  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  largely 
by  student  labor,  by  which  many  nearly  support  themselves.  It  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  income  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industrial  education.  Its  scientific  course  covers  4  years.  The  me- 
chanical department  has  been  organized  by  an  appropriation  from  the  State  fund, 
ud  shops  with  the  necessary  machinery  are  soon  to  be  ready. 

The  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  Charleston,  groups  its  studies  under  five 
courses  of  4  years  each:  (1}  Mathematics  and  engineering;  (2)  physical  science; 
(3)  history,  belles  letters,  and  ethics ;  (4)  modern  languages,  ana  (5)  military  science 
ud  tactics.  Each  county  of  the  State  was  entitled  for  1882-'83  and  1883-'84  to  two 
beneficiary  cadets,  to  be  maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  expense.  All  stu- 
dents are  received  on  a  probation  of  3  months;  if  found  unsuitable,  they  are  dismissed. 
The  academic  year  is  from  October  1  to  August  1,  with  semiannual  and  annual  ex- 
uninations. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
summary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  continues  to  be  given  in  the  Baker  Theological  Institute, 
connected  with  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Allen  University,  Columbia  (Methodist  Episcopal),  in  a  3-year 
wnrse;  in  the  Benedict  Institute,  Columbia  (Baptist),  in  a  course  of  3  years;  and  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South, 
Colombia,  the  last,  reopened  in  1882  after  having  been  closed  tor  several  years,  having 
a  foil  course  of  3  years  and  a  library  of  23,000  volumes. 

For  statistics  of  the  above,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal. — The  law  department  of  Allen  University,  Columbia,  offers  the  usual  2-year 
coone  of  instruction  to  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  In  1883-'84  it 
had  1  professor  and  1  instructor,  with  5  students,  4  graduating  with  the  degree  of 

U.B. 

Medical. — The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  reports 

'or  1883-,84  a  faculty  of  7  professors,  with  6  other  instructors.    A  graded  course  of 

*tndy  is  recommended,  but  not  required.    There  are  no  requirements  for  admission, 

W  for  graduation  there  are  required  3  vears  of  study,  attendance  on  2  full  lecture 

bourses  of  20  weeks  each,  and  a  final  satisfactory  examination.    In  1883-'84  there  were 

£0  graduates  in  medicine  and  3  in  pharmacy  out  of  a  matriculation  of  60. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring, 
iias  for  the  deaf-mutes  2  teachers  of  the  sign  system  and  1  for  the  oral ;  for  the  blind, 
32  teachers  for  the  literary,  musical,  and  tuning  departments.  In  school  the  deaf  are 
taught  the  elementary  branches  prepared  especially  for  them,  besides  biblioal  and 
general  literature,  articulation,  and  lip  reading.  The  blind,  beyond  the  elementary 
studies,  are  inatrnejeo^  in  English  literature,  geography  (with,  map  lessons),  history, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,, pi bUoal  and  general  literature, 
"vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  tuning.    For  industries,  the  boys  have  shoemak- 
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ing,  printing,  broom,  brush,  and  mattress  making  and  chair  seating ;  the  girls,  house, 
kitchen,  and  laundry  work,  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work  in  beads,  wool, 
and  cotton. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the  edacation  of  orphans  in  South  Carolina,  of  which 
a  few  interesting  facts  are  given :  The  Thomwell  Orphanage,  Clinton,  in  1663  closed 
its  eighth  year  with  4  teachers  and  50  inmates.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  South,  and  is  supported  by  contributions,  from  a  part  of  which  an 
increasing  endowment  fund  is  created.  From  a  building  fund  an  orphan  seminary 
was  built  during  the  year,  while  the  current  expenses  were  paid  from  a  iund  for  it*  sup- 
port. Income  from  all  sources,  $2,771.  A  collegiate  course  for  the  girls  is  in  view, 
and  for  the  boys,  a  farm,  workshop,  and  printing  office  have  been  introduced.  The 
school  is  the  main  feature  of  the  orphanage,  which  has  a  library  of  897  volumes. 

The  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  an  excellent  high  grade  school  for  boys,  con- 
tinues to  advance  its  standard  of  education  and  increase  its  numbers.  In  1863  there 
were  203  boys, with  100  in  the  day  school;  in  1684,  216  boys  in  the  institute  and  104 
in  the  day  school.  A  large  4-story  building  for  dining  rooms  and  dormitories  was 
erected  during  1883 ;  also,  a  chapef,  seating  560,  at  a  cost  of  $21,335.  Total  expendi- 
ture for  the  year,  $60,058,  nearly  $18,000  of  wjiich  was  raised  at  home,  the  balance 
abroad. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  information  as  to  these  means  of  improving  teachers  is  far  from  being  as  explicit 
as  could  be  desired.  In  July .J881,  the  first  State  Normal  Institute  for  Colored  Teach- 
ers, held  at  Columbia  with  an  attendance  of  185,  was  made  by  the  teachers  an  occa- 
sion for  the  organization  of  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association  of  their  race  ever 
organised  in  Amerioa.  This  association  held  its  third  annual  session  also  at  Colom- 
bia, July  12-17,  1883,  when  it  claimed  a  membership  of  225,  presented  an  excellent 
scheme  of  studies,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  itself,  and  a  form  of  constitution  for 
county  teachers'  associations,  which  were  adopted.  The  proceedings  of  that  session 
were  very  interesting  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  wen 
too  full  to  be  detailed  here.    The  subjects  treated  were  "  The  free  school  as  the  cor- 


In  1884,  in  connection  with  the  fifth  session  of  the  State  Normal  Institute  for 
Whites,  at  Columbia,  Dr.  James  H.  Carlyle,  president,  and  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Smith,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  lecturer,  several  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers1  Association 
are  said  to  have  been  held  in  the  evenings,  when  measures  were  taken  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  association,  for  the  formation  of  auxiliary  associations  in 
the  counties,  and  for  the  publication  of  a  State  journal  of  education.  As  Mr.  D.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Columbia,  the  white  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  place,  was  chosen 
president  for  the  ensuing  year  and  as  the  institute  was  for  whites,  ft  is  inferred  that 
this  second  association  is  one  for  the  white  teachers  of  the  State,  and  that  it  will  be 
heard  from  as  such. 

CHIEF  STATE  8CHOOL  OFFICES. 

Hon.  Asbubt  Coward,  Stats  luptrintondent  «/  $dv*aHon>  OokmkUk 
[Term,  January  1, 1888,  to  January  J*  1885.J 
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418,672 
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261,297 
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327,231 
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31. 31 

31,903 

20,576 
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196,380 
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69 

4,506 

78 

1,015 


6,280 
1,453 
6,733 
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1918,663 
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2, 512, 500 

87  79 


420,997 
150, 832 
585,391 
272, 850 

77.293 
350, 143 
160,966 

44,513 

205, 479 

59.81 

35.10 

33,743 
27,389 

383,866 

234.868 

39.78 


4,924 

1,471 

6,395 

471 

230 

93 

4,735 

78 

893 


6,410 
1,518 
6,928 
1,065 


1965,470 

1,367,445 

9,512,500 

28  41 
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i 


2,125 
b,  208 
23,895 
11,553 
11,359 
22, 912 
16,660 
13,015 
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1.53 

3.79 

1,840 

6,813 

24,752 

36,488 

4.81 


197 

87 

284 
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Decrease. 


24 
229 


130 

65 

195 


136,607 
246,895 


62 


25 


122 


87 


B,  4  comities  Jailed  to  report  the  number  of  teachers  j  8,  the  pupils  enrolled  j  21  the  aver* 
ft&dftaee;  6,  their  receipts  of  sohool  money  and  their  expenditure  for  schools:  10,  the 
kind  of  school-houses  j  13,  their  valuation  of  sohool  property ;  28,  the  number  of  private 
n  their  counties.  In  1883-'84,  8  counties  are  incompletely  reported  and  their  respective 
ttions  are  represented  in  the  total  by  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  Mora  detailed 
.  yet  received  may  slightly  modify  the  summary  for  this  year. 

ports  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paine,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
i  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


The  report  from  this  State  for  1881-82  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  school 
youth  to  be  instructed  and  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  brought  under  instruction 
both  in  private  and  public  schools.  From  that  time  of  decline  there  appears  now  a 
great  reaction  in  a  school  system  full  of  vigorous  life.  In  18e&-'83  school  yotitb  pre- 
sented an  advance  of  12,290;  while  attendance  in  public  schools  rose  from  264,356  to 
327,231,  making  this  attendance  58.28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  school  age  in 
the  State ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  rose  from  290,504  to  359,134,  and  aver- 
age attendance  in  all  schools  was  34.97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  in- 
struction. 

In  1883-,84,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statistical  summary  preceding,  this  great 
increase  still  went  on,  school  youth  being  23,895  more  numerous,  enrolment  of  tbete 
in  public  schools  22,912  greater,  and  average  daily  attendance  29,675  more  than 
in  1882-83,  an  increase  of  3.79  per  cent,  in  this  respect  within  a  year.  Adding  to  this 
the  average  attendance  in  private  and  church  schools  shows  a  total  of  '232,868  yooih 
daily  in  the  different  schools,  an  increase  of  36,488  within  a  year,  or  39.78  per  cent 
of  all  school  youth  brought  under  instruction  during  the  average  school  term. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  general  supervision  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  nominated 
biennially  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  for  local  supervision,  a  super- 
intendent for  each  county  is  chosen  by  the  county  court  biennially ;  and  in  each  dis- 
trict there  are  3  directors,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  one  going  out  each  year. 
The  law  requires  State  and  county  superintendents  to  bo  persons  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  public 
schools  are  free  to  all  youth  of  school  age  (6-21),  but  separate  schools  must  be  main- 
tained for  white  and  colored.  The  studies  in  them  include  only  the  ordinary  branches, 
with  vocal  music,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee,  and  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture,  though  other  and  higher  branches  may  be  provided  for  by  local  taxa- 
tion or  be  allowed  by  special  regulations  on  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  The  union 
of  public  schools  with  academies  and  colleges  (allowed  by  law)  facilitates  such 
arrangements.  The  establishment  of  public  nigh  schools  is  encouraged  when  the 
popif  ation  justifies  it. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  entire  permanent  State  school  fund  amounts  to  $2,512,500,  and  the  public 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  by  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each 
man  living  in  the  State,  and  by  a  property  tax  of  1  mill  on  each  $1,  all  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  population.  If  from  these  sources  there  should  not  be 
enough  to  sustain  schools  five  months  in  the  year,  the  county  courts,  of  their  own 
motion  or  following  a  vote  of  the  people,  may  levy  an  additional  tax  to  keep  tbem 
open  for  that  time  or  longer;  the  whole  amount,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  the  entire 
State  tax. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  cities  there  are  boards  of  ednoation  elected  by  the  people.    City  superintendents 
are  elected  by  these  boards. 

STATISTICS. 
1882-'88. 


Cities. 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville... 
Memphis ... 
Nashville... 


Population, 
census  of 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Chattanooga  reported  for  18&M33  graded  schools  taught  168  days  in  7  buildings, 
containing  26  rooms,  all  school  property  being  valued  at  $45,000.    There  were  350 
pupils  in  private  and  church  schools  and  about  1,400  yonth  6-21  not  nnder  any  school 
instruction.    Music  and  penmanship  were  taught,  but  no  special  teachers  were  em- 
ployed.   All  teachers  who  have  taught  for  five  consecutive  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  are  allowed  $50  extra  on  their  vearly  salary.    Although  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  school-houses  reported  the  value  of  school  property  increased  by  $5,250. 

Knoxville  in  1683-'84  reported  graded  schools  in  8  buildings,  containing  41  rooms, 
-with  1,806  sittings  for  study,  considerably  less  than  the  average  attendance;  but  3 
buildings  were  added  during  the  year,  with  accommodations  for  445  more  children. 
"The  schools  were  taught  189  days  by  13  men  and  31  women,  an  increase  of  12  teachers. 
"There  was  also  an  increase  in  school  population,  enrolment,  and  average  daily  at- 
tendance.   Private  and  church  schools  enrolled  250  pupils,  as  far  as  reported,  leaving 
about  1,800  yonth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  not  attending  any  school.    The 
valuation  of  public  school  property  increased  during  the  year  from  $48,000  to  $50,500. 
The  Memphis  schools  in  188&-*83  were  in  a  state  of  progression,  but  attendance  was 
retarded  by  tUe  lack  of  accommodations.    The  superintendent  said,  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  Memphis  Appeal,  that  the  school-houses  were  all  full,  and  that,  if  the 
room  would  admit  of  it,  the  enrolment  would  be  increased  fully  2,000. 

Id  1833-'84  there  was  an  increase  of  1,969  in  school  population,  with  a  slight  de- 
crease in  enrolment.  Graded  schools  were  taught  167  days  by  7  men  and  61  women 
in  12  buildings,  with  68  rooms  for  study  and  recitation.  Four  more  school  rooms 
were  in  use,  though  the  number  of  buildings  reported  was  the  same.  The  school  debt 
wu  reduced  during  the  year  from  $15,532  to  $10,185,  giving  a  brighter  outlook  for  the 
future.    Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $131,400. 

y<%akville  shows  advance  at  many  points  over  1882-'83.    With  only  534  additional 

ichool  youth,  there  wore  905  more  enrolled,  1,090  more  in  average  daily  attendance, 

and  11  more  teachers.    Two  new  school  buildings,  making  13  in  all,  advanced  the  value 

of  school  property  to  $231,000,  an  increase  of  $35,000.    With  this  addition  of  buildings 

there  was  a  gain  of  only  a  bout  GOO  sittings,  one  of  the  new  buildings  taking  the  place 

of  a  rented  one  of  nearly  the  same  capacity.    The  large  increase  of  attendance  called 

for  another  building,  of  a  seating  capacity  of  500  at  least,  for  the  whites ;  another  for 

tbe  colored ;  and  still  another,  in  the  near  future,  for  the  high  school.     The  schools 

*ew  taught  187  days.    The  course  of  study  in  those  below  the  high  school  extends 

over  8  years;  including  the  latter,  11  years.    A  special  course  of  drawing  and  writing 

w  included.  ' 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOB  CERTIFICATES. 

No  person  may  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any  public  school  or  receive  pay  from 

*he  public  funds  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  his  county  nuperintendent, 

*ho,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  examines  and  licenses  appli- 

c*Dto.  Any  officer  who  shall  make  or  sanction  a  payment  to  an  unlicensed  teacher  is 

•object  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50.    The  law  also  directs  that 

*<*r  like  services  of  male  and  female  teachers  like  salaries  shall  be  paid. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

«.  The  State  Normal  College,  organized  under  a  law  of  1875,  is  a  department  of  the 
*&tate  University  at  Nashville.  It  derives  its  support  from  the  funds  of  the  university, 
Jjjbe  Peabody  educational  fund,  and  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  It  receives  stu- 
dents of  either  sex,  and,  while  it  is  a  State  normal  school  for  Tennessee,  it  receives 
Students,  mostly  on  Peabody  scholarships,  from  other  Southern  States. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  in  grammar  school  studies  and 
^teclare  their  determination  to  become  teachers.  The  course,  covering  3  years,  em* 
traces  a  review  of  all  the  elementary  studies  and  some  in  the  higher  branches,  with 
Reference  to  the  best  way  of  teaching  them,  including  management  of  classes  and 
schools,  organization,  and  discipline.  The  diploma  of  the  college  includes  the  degree 
^»f  licentiate  of  instruction,  and  is  given  to  those  who  complete  the  entire  course ;  it 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the  State  without  further  examination. 
Students  who  complete  the  fourth  year,  for  more  advanced  studies,  receive  the  a.  b.  i 
degree  of  the'university  in  addition  to  that  of  the  regular  licentiate.  ' 

For  statistics  of  this  and  11  other  normal  institutions  and  departments  reporting  for 
1883-'d4,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix ;  for  summary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Normal  institutes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent,  were  held,  in 
1883-'84,  at  Covington,  for  one  week;  at  Humboldt,  Lo wishing,  Mont  Eagta,  oamJ. 
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Knoxville,  each  for  one  month.  Three  were  held  for  colored  teachers  and  alec 
eral  county  institntes.  All  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund.  lust  ruction 
given  by  gome  of  the  best  teachers  and  professors  in  the  State  and  much  inter 
aaid  to  have  been  manifested  by  the  people  and  students.  In  several  of  the  cc 
institutes  referred  to,  experts  were  employed  to  lecture  on  the  most  improved  mi 
of  imparting  instruction,  greatly  benefiting  the  teachers  and  awakening  a  hea! 
publio  sentiment  in  favor  ot  free  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Tennessee  Journal  of  Education,  the  most  important  educational  joun 
the  State,  edited  by  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  former  State  superintendent,  was 
first  volume  from  March,  1883,  to  February,  1884,  beginning  then  a  new  volume  i 
Southwestern  Journal  of  Education.  The  Southern  Teacher  was  continued  into 
but  no  numbers  have  been  received  since  May  of  that  year.  Other  education  ion 
are  the  West  Tennessee  Normal  and  The  Southern  Normal ist,  published  by  the 
ary  societies  of  the  normal  college  at  Nashville,  and  occasionally  education; 
formation  has  come  through  the  columns  of  The  Christian  Advocate. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  for  1882-'83,  the  latest  complete  report  received,  gives  no  ful 
tistics  of  the  high  schools,  but  shows  7  in  Carroll  County,  5  with  annual  sessi* 
10  months  each  and  2  with  5  months  each.  Other  counties  do  not  report  oi 
point.  Some  ot  the. larger  cities,  such  as  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Memphis,  i 
statistics  of  their  high  schools,  the  first  2  having  courses  of  3  years,  the  last  wit 
of  4.  From  Chattanooga,  which  showed  a  high  school  in  1881 -'82,  there  is  no  i 
since  that  date.  Union  City,  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  having  only 
inhabitants,  reported  a  high  school  which  more  than  prepared  pupils  for  college 
bracing  in  its  course  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

• 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  sohools  spe 
engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for  oollege,  and  preparatory  departments  of  univei 
or  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  appendix;  for  summaries  of  sam 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  -  • 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  in  1883->84  distributed  its  course  of  instruction  a 
8  distinct  schools,  each  organised  into  olasses  of  different  grades,  covering  the  «m 
topics  embraced  in  the  school.  These  schools  are :  ^1)  Agriculture,  horticulture 
botany ;  (2)  natural  history  and  geology ;  (3)  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  (4)  a] 
mathematics;  (5) pare  mathematics;  (6)  ancient  languages ;  (?)  English  and  do 
languages:  ana  (6)  history  and  philosophy.  There  is  a  subcolleglate  coura 
years  for  those  not  prepared  to  enter  the  collegiate  classes.  The  classical  conn 
yeare  leads  to  the  degree  of  ▲.  B.  For  scientific  courses,  see  Scientific  Instru 
further  on.  Of  the  20  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  12  admitted  won 
equal  terms  with  men. 

For  their  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  ;  for  a  summary  of  their  etat 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  22  sohools  of  this  class  on  the  lists  of  the  Bureau,  17  were  authorized  to  1 
collegiate  degrees.  No  material  changes  in  their  organization  or  courses  of  stuc 
noted  since  the  last  report  of  1881-82.  The  Broadhurst  Institute,  Clarksville, 
peared  in  1883^84  with  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  of  a  fair  standart 
La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  after  a  brief  suspension,  reopened  in  September, 
Host  of  these  schools  continue  to  report  courses  of  from  4  to  7  years,  including  i 
drawing,  painting,  and  modern  languages,  besides  other  studies  necessary  to  tb 
legiate  degree,  a  few  showing  also  commercial  and  teachers1  courses. 

For  their  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  f  the  rep 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

i,  i 

The  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Knoxville,  oflei 
1883-'84  courses  in  general  science  and  in  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  civil,  meoha 
And  mining  engineering,  and  in  ttpi&eAQtaiitata^  ^^wto^t  l^eaxs  \  also  special  cc 
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in  applied  mathematics.  In  practical  agrioulture,  and  in  agricultural  apprenticeship, 
each  of  2  years.  The  last  course  is  accompanied  by  work  on  the  farm  during  the 
afternoon  of  each  day. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  and  of  the  scientific  departments  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of 
them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  training  continued  to  be  given  in  the  Vanderbilt,  Fisk,  East  Tenne 
Wealeyan,  and  Southwestern  Universities,  University  of  the  South,  and  Central 
Tfouessee  College,  in  courses  of  3  years  each ;  in  Cumberland  and  Roger  Williams 
diversities,  in  courses  of  2  years  each ;  while  in  Burritt  College  biblical  instruction 
▼as  given  throughout  tbe  collegiate  course,  the  biblical  school  being  optional. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  instruction  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  Vanderbilt  and  Cumberland  Uni- 
versities and  in  Central  Tennessee  College,  with  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
And  graduation. 

Medical  studies  were  still  pursued  in  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  a  department  of 

ttte  State  university  ;  in  tbe  medical  departments  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and 

V&nderbilt  University,  Nashville ;  in  the  Memphis  Medical  School,  a  department  of 

tl&«  University  of  Tennessee ;  in  the  Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Ten- 

neK»ee  College,  Nashville  (for  colored  students),  and  in  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical 

College,  a  department  of  Southwest  Baptist  University.    The  first  two  named  recom- 

m^nd  but  do  not  require  students  to  rake  a  3-year  graded  course,  of  instruction,  all 

Rvadoate  students  on  the  old  plan  being  required  to  pursue  a  3-year  study  of  medi- 

QXDe,  including  attendance  on  two  terms  of  lectures. 

J)enUstry  was  taught  in  the  dental  departments  of  the  State  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versities ;  and  pharmacy,  in  Vanderbilt  University,  under  the  usual  requirements  for 
ission  and  graduation. 
Tor  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
ndix ;  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Enoxville,  in  1882-'83  reported  101  inmates 

the  white  department  and  10  in  the  colored.    All  deaf-mutes  in  the  State  of  proper 

eand  sound  physical  condition  are  received  free  of  expense. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  ike  Blind,  Nashville,  continues  to  make  provision  for  the 

hite  and  colored  blind. 

In  1883-r84  separate  buildings'were  erected  for  the  colored  pupils,  means  having 

»n  provided  by  the  legislature  for  this  purpose.  The  school  is  graded,  embracing 
"tie  common  and  some  of  the  higher  branches.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  vocal  and 
ixietramental  music,  including  practice  on  a  pipe  organ  recently  presented  by  the 
^Ute.  Much  attention  is  given  to  tuning  pianos.  In  the  industrial  department  mat- 
*fc*6M  and  broom  making  is  taught,  while  the  girls  are  trained  in  bead  work,  knitting, 
Crocheting,  and  sewing  by  hand  and  machine.  It  was  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  State  about  212  blind  youth  of  lawful  age  to  enter  this  institution,  but  of  these 
**nly  51  were  enrolled. 

For  statistics  of  these  two  institutions,  see  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  appendix; 

lor  summaries,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

The  Austin  Industrial  School,  Enoxville,  was  established  by  Miss  E.  L.  Austin  as  a 
department  of  the  public  schools  for  colored  children,  and  admits  those  who  for  want 
of  room  attend  the  regular  school  only  a  half  day  at  a  time,  and  trains  them  in  indus- 
trial classes  the  other  half.  During  the  year  1883-'84, 225  were  trained  in  the  sewing 
school ;  267,  in  the  little  housekeepers'  class ;  and  199,  in  the  training  shop,  in  car- 
pentry. During  the  holidays  a  substantial  dinner  for  25  guests  was  cooked  and 
served  by  the  cookery  class,  a  charge  of  10  cents  each  defraying  the  entire  expense. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

For  statistics  of  schools  and  institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of  orphan  chil- 
dren;  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  same,  the  report  or  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

BUMMER  INSTITUTE. 

This  organization  for  study  and  instruction  held  its  first  meeting  at  Mont 
Springs,  Cumberland  Mountain,  July  2  to  August  4, 1883;  under  the  direction  ol 
Jas.  E.  Scobrv,  of  Murfreesboro',  who  cave  instruction  in  English  and  snpplen 
.the  work  in  other  departments.  Mr.  A.  D.  Wharton,  of  the  Nashville  High  Scho< 
charge  of  mathematics;  G.  R.  McGee,  of  Trenton,  charge  of  history  :  Mr.  J 
Hinds,  of  botany ;  Mias  Acres,  of  Memphis,  of  primary  studies ;  Messrs.  Goodmi 
Baily,  of  writing  and  music  Teachers  attending,  150.  Educational  confe 
were  held  every  Saturday. 

An  extensive  program  for  a  meeting  of  this  body  at  Mont  Eagle,  to  be  held 
summer  of  1884,  appears  in  the  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education  for  April  anc 
1884,  the  inauguration  of  a  "  Southern  Chautauqua"  being  the  object.  The  pr 
of  a  large  number  of  superintendents,  leading  educators,  and  managers  of  Chant 
schools  was  promised,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  instruction  by  disting 
teachers  in  reading  and  elocution,  writing  and  book-keeping,  geography,  aritn 
grammar  and  language,  history  of  the  United  States,  geology  of  the  Southern  I 


useful  themes,  was  in  the  program ;  but,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  progra: 
carried  out,  no  account  of  the  proceedings  and  attendance  has  reached  this  B 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Pawi,  Stale  tuperintendent  of  pvbUe  MhooU^  liathvQU. 
[Term,  January  15,  1888,  to  January  1ft,  1885.] 
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TEXAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  children  of  school  age  & 

Colored  children  of  school  age  b 

Total  children  of  school  age  o 

White  children  enrolled  in  publio 
schools. 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  en- 
rolled. 

Percent,  of  school  population  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance. 

Children  paying  tuition 


1882->83. 


SCHOOL  COMMUNITIES   AND   SCHOOLS. 


White  school  communities 

Colored  school  comraun  ities 

Schools  for  white  chtdren 

Schools  for  colored  chi  ldren 

School-houses  reported 

Average  length  of  school  in  counties, 

in  days. 
Average  length  of  school  in  cities, 

in  days. 

TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching  public  schools  . .. 
^oen  teaching  public  schools 
Wfcole  number  of  teachers 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

**penditure  for  publio  schools/. 


214,398 

81,059 

295,457 

112,569 

40, 473 

cl63, 849 

460,259 

62.23 

20.39 

30,049 


4,435 
1,283 
3,996 
1,181 
1,041 
80 

179 


£3,767 
dl,270 
<Z5,037 


$1,150,332 


1883-'84. 


931,069 

80,065 

311,134 

148,639 

56,160 
0244,895 


78.71 


37,594 


4,860 
1,547 
4,399 
1,432 
1,441 
100 

164 


4,326 

1,957 

06,369 


$1,661,476 


Increase. 


16,671 


15,677 
36,070 

15,687 
61,046 


16.48 


7,545 


425 

264 
403 
251 
400 
20 


559 

687 

1,332 


$511, 144 


Decrease. 


994 


15 


^Reports  received  In  each  year  from  only  125  counties  out  of  168;  In  several  particulars,  from  a 
^?*o  smaller  number. 
?  School  ago  8-14  up  to  January,  1884,  when  it  was  made  8-16. 
*  |he  race  of  30,807  not  reported  in  1882-'83  nor  that  of  40,006  in  1883-*84. 
*'o  1882. 

J  The  sex  of  86  not  reported. 
J  Actual  expenditure  not  reported.    Includes  rands  paid  teachers  from  private  sources  and  in  cities. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  B.  M.  Baker,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  preceding  summary  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of  about  61,000  children 

Scrolled  in  publio  schools,  with  only  about  15,700  more  reported  as  of  legal  school  age. 

"here  were  654  more  schools  reported,  expenditures  being  about  $511,000  more,  the 

Average  term  having  been  extended  20  days  in  the  country  and  shortened  15  days  in 

*ities.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  statistics  from  this  State  continue 

to  be  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  failure  of  many  county  judges  to  report.    Out  of 

196  counties  only  12&  sent  reports  for  the  two  years  under  review,  a  smaller  number 

%o  in  1868.    Under  these  circumstances  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  the 

"salts  shown  by  the  above  comparison,  were  it  not  that  their  indications  of  progress, 

»*e  confirmed  by  the  superintendent,  who  stays  that  during  these  two  yean  pow&ax 

~*~~  "     was  wuMa*Uy  prosperous.    He  expresses  the. belief  thftt-tto  ttajBtaftft 
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have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  have  so  firmly  fixed  themselves  : 
esteem  as  to  stand  in  no  danger  of  discontinuance.  Public  school  funds 
even  in  greater  proportion  than  did  the  number  of  legal  school  age,  not  with 
the  extension  of  the  latter.  There  was,  too,  a  marked  improvement  in  th 
incuts  and  efficiency  of  publio  school  teachers,  who  were  seeking  a  better 
tiou  for  their  work,  some  at  the  State  normal  institutes,  others  through  hoc 
The  explanation  given  by  the  superintendent  of  the  fact  that  so  man 
judges  fail  to  report  the  school  statistics  is  that  these  officers  have  not  time 
duties.  He  advises  that  the  State  be  divided  into  districts  and  that  superii 
be  appointed  or  elected  for  them,  these  superintendents  to  relieve  county , 
the  school  duties  now  imposed  on  them,  besides  attending  to  additional  worl 
ing  the  examination  of  teachers. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

By  the  school  law  of  1863,  under  which  the  State  school  system  was  operate 
ported  for  l882-'83  and  1883-'84,  the  publio  schools  were  under  a  State  board 
tion,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  con 
The  board  was  .authorized  to  appoint  some  competent  person  as  secretary,  t 
a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year. 

County  school  affairs  were  then  and  still  are  superintended  by  county  ju 
judge  of  each  county  appointing  annually  a  board  of  3  examiners  for  the 
tion  of  teachers.    The  school  funds  were  distributed  to  the  several  oountii 
portion  to  their  school  population,  white  and  colored,  then  8-14  years  of 
the  races  must  be  taught  separately,  and  no  sectarian  schools  could  receive  a 
school  money. 

For  changes  since  made,  see  New  Legislation,  below. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  fundB  for  the  support  of  publio  schools  are  derived  from  the  interest 
manent  publio  school  fund,  from  legislative  appropriations  not  to  exceed  oi 
of  the  general  revenue,  and  from  a  poll  tax  of  $1  annually  on  all  male  inl 
of  the  State  21  to  60  years  of  age,  and  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  if  the  t 
so  decide,  an  additional  sum,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100  of  city  property 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  law  at  han 
of  aldermen  had  power  in  1883  and  1884,  at  least,  to  levy  and  collect  ad  valoz 
for  the  support  of  publio  free  schools. 

In  1882~>83  the  State  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $13,600  in  aid  < 
schools,  institutes, and  Nashville  scholarships;  in  1883-^84,  $5,750. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

At  a  specially  called  session  of  the  legislature,  January,  1884,  as  appears  f 
port  in  the  State  School  Journal,  an  improvement  of  the  school  law  was  effe 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  is  reaffirmed  and  the  sup< 
ent  is  made  the  official  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education ;  boards  of  exa 
teachers,  who  must  themselves  hold  first  grade  certificates,  are  provided ;  sa 
to  be  proportioned  in  the  three  grades ;  a  certificate  from  the  State  normal  i 
from  one  of  the  8tate  summer  normals  exempts  its  holder  from  examinatic 
county  normal  boards;  a  diploma  from  a  Texas  State  normal  is  substantia 
certificate ;  and  colored  school  communities  are  given  the  right  to  have  ti 
their  own  race  for  their  schools* 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITS 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen  of  cities  and  townB  are  invested  with  1 
power  to  maintain,  regulate,  control,  and  govern  all  the  public  free  school 
their  limits.  Austin,  Galveston,  Houston,  and  others  of  the  larger  cities  ha 
superintendents. 

STATISTICS, 
1882-'8S. 


Cities. 


Austin , 

Dallas 

Galveston ... 
Houston  .... 
San  Antonio, 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


10,980 
10,368 
22,248 
16,518 

ao.Mo 


Children  of 
school  Age. 


I 


1,459 
1,456 
8,698 
2,861 
4,006 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 


1 


8,656 
1,822 
2,825 


Arerage 
dailv  at- 


1,137 


Kumbexof 
teacher*. 


Ba 


TEXAS. 
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Statistics — Cod  tin  tied. 

1883-'84. 


Cities 

Population, 
c«nsua  of 
1E80. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
school*. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Knrabor  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Angtfn  ............. 

10,060 
10,358 
22,248 

16,513 
20,550 

1,610 
1.7b0 
8,003 
8,140 
4,605 

84 

16 
50 
87 
38 

DiUaa 

Galreeton 

2,800 
1,087 
2,807 

1,828 

$48,888 

S"  Antonio........ 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Austin  in  1883-'84  maintained  2G  white  and  8  colored  schools  in  8  school-booses,  the 
State  apportionment  for  the  same  being  $7,245.  The  average  length  of  school  term 
for  the  year  was  a  little  less  than  9  months. 

Dallas  reported  4  white  schools  and  2  colored,  with  945  white  pupils  and  309  colored. 
Of  the  1,760  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  only  7  white  and  10  colored  are  re- 
ported as  not  being  able  to  read.    State  apportionment,  $7,9*20. 

Galveston  had  G  white  and  2  colored  schools,  with  about  2,000  sittings,  the  State 
appropriating  $17,960  toward  their  support.  Of  the  $3,300  given  the  State  from  the 
Peabody  fund  Galveston  city  schools  received  abont  $1,400.  A  gift  of  $50,000  was 
received  from  Mr.  George  Ball  for  a  building  for  high  and  grammar  schools,  the  oity 
board  giving  a  site  valued  at  $35,000. 

Houston  in  1883-'84  maintained  19  schools  for  whites  and  11  for  colored.  Enrolment 
ix&  them,  1,173  white  and  764  colored  pupils.  Of  the  3,140  children  of  school  age,  only  93 
colored  youth  were  reported  as  not  being  able  to  read.  Amount  of  school  apportion- 
ment from  the  State,  $14,130.  The  cchoob  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  high,  and 
normal,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  study  of  German. 

San  Antonio  in  1883->84  maintained  5  white  schools  and  1  colored,  with  an  enrol- 

lent  of  2,377  white  and  430  colored  pupils.    The  schools  were  taught  10  months  by 

~  white  and  6  colored  teachers.    Amount  of  State  apportionment,  $21,475. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE    REQUIREMENTS. 

Persons  wishing  to  teach  in  the  State  free  schools  must  have  from  the  county  Judge 
Certificates  of  qualification,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  the  former  based  upon  the 
,3  edge's  knowledge  or  on  evidence  that  satisfies  him  on  that  point ;  the  lattt  r,  on  the  oath 
*»f  the  county  board  of  examiners  or  on  the  certificate  of  the  State  normal  school  or  of  a 
"^feiAS  summer  normal  school  that  the  applicants  have  passed  the  required  examina- 
tions.   The  examinations  for  a  third  grade  certificate  cover  only  spelling,  reading, 
Anting,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar ;  for  a  second  grade,  in  addition, 
Composition  and  history  of  the  United  States ;  for  a  first  grade,  all  the  above,  with 
elementary  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  school  discipline,  and  methods  of 
teaching.    A  certificate  of  either  of  these  three  grades  is  only  valid  for  a  year,  but 
*nay  be  renewed  by  the  county  Judge  without  examination  if  the  teacher  has  proved 
successful.     The  diplomas  and  certificates  of  a  Texas  State  normal  school  are  sub- 
stantially for  3  years,  2  years,  or  during  good  behavior. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  offers  a  3-year  course  of  strictly 
professional  training,  aiming  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the  publio  schools. 
State  students  (4  from  each  senatorial  district  and  6  from  the  State  at  lane)  receive 
board  free  for  one  year,  but  books  and  tuition  are  free  to  all.'  The  school  in  1882-^83 
reported  190  students  and  graduated  77 ;  in  18e3->84,  200  students,  of  whom  117  were 
graduated.    The  model  school  was  suspended  in  1882-?83  for  want  of  room. 

In  Galveston  provision  is  made  for  2  normal  classes,  one  for  white  and  another  for 
colored  teachers,  and  all  teachers  of  publio  schools  are  required  to  attend  regularly 
upon  the  class  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

In  Houston  teachers'  normal  classes  are  conducted  every  Saturday  by  the  superin- 
tendent with  satisfactory  results.  A  normal  class  is  also  conneoted  with  the  high 
school. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

TQlotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Austin,  presents  an  elementary  and  a 
higher  normal  oonrse  of  instruction,  each  covering  2  years.  To  those  preparing  for 
theprofession.  both  courses  are  recommended.  The  institute  enrolled  177  student* ia 
IBBtWi,  of  whom  8  were  ia  the  JuxnnaJ  ooarass. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  institutes  held  in  their  lespective 
and  in  1884  there  were  42  held  daring  the  month  of  July,  11  of  which  wei 
ored  teachers.    Total  enrolment,  1,270  white  teachers  and  518  colored. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Texas  School  Journal,  a  monthly,  published  at  Austin  and  edited  h} 
M.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  still  continued  to  be  tl 
organ  of  the  department  of  education  and  gave  much  valuable  informat 
educational  matters  in  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  gives  no  information  in  regard  to  public  high  schools, 
of  Houston  in  1882-?83,  reported  1,  with  an  enrolment  of  75  pupils  and  au 
attendance  of  55  and  two  4-year  courses  of  study,  a  classical  and  a  general 
mer  including  Latin,  the  latter  French  or  German.  By  special  ordinance  of 
council,  in  order  to  render  high  school  pupils  eligible  to  free  tuition,  the  » 
was  raised  from  14  to  18  years. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academics,  and  preparator 
ments  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  si 
of  their  statistics,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  8EXK8. 

The  University  of  Texas  was  opened  in  September,  1883,  at  Austin,  pit 
steps  having  been  taken  in  1881  by  tho  legislature,  which  provided  for  the 
of  its  location  by  vote  of  the  people,  for  its  endowment,  and  for  the  appoii 
regents,  who  were  to  contract  for  a  suitable  building,  elect  a  faculty,  and  ti 
.necessary  action.    In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  voters,  the  acad 
law  departments  were  located  at  Austin  and  the  medical  department  at  G 
Tho  endowment  of  the  university  is  to  comprise  the  proceeds  of  a  million  aci 
public  domain,  besides  other  lands  appropriated  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  in 
by  the  State  constitution  in  1876.    The  law  provides  that  the  university  shal 
to  young  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  and  that  tuition  shall  be  free. 
part  of  ihe  public  school  system  of  tho  State,  the  university  aims  to  establis 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  designed  that  as  soon  as  pr 
graduates  from  approved  schools  shall  be  admitted  without  examination, 
domic  department  comprises  instruction  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arti 
ganization  being  that  of  distinct  schools,  of  which  there  are  6,  leading  to  tb< 
Of  B.  a.,  B.  s.,  B.  l.,  b.  lit.,  and  M.  a.     The  studies  of  the  first  2  years 
scribed  for  candidates  for  a  degree;  after  that,  choice  is  allowed  on  advice 
faculty. 

The!  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting  are  St.  Mary's  University,  G« 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown;  Baylor  University,  Independence;  1 
Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield ;  Salado  College,  Salado ;  Austin  Collej 
man;  Trinity  University,  Tchuucana;  Waco  University,  Waco;  Marvin 
Waxahatchio ;  and  Add  Kan  College,  Thorp's  Spring,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutions.  Five  of  tho  above  are  for  young  m 
Southwestern  University,  however,  providing  an  annex  for  young  women ;  t 
5  admit  both  sexes  on  equal  terms.  Of  these  Waco  University  provides  a  s< 
different  course  for  young  women,  supposed  to  be  more  suitable  for  them,  whi 
to  tho  degree  of  maid  ot  art ;  while  Trinity  University  and  Marvin  Collej 
shorter  course,  with  the  degree  of  mistress  of  English  literature,  to  those  wl 
desire  to  take  the  regular  one. 

All  tho  above  colleges  present  preparatory  departments  and  classical  con 
years,  or  that  which  amounts  to  the  same,  a  number  being  arranged  on  tb< 
independent  schools.  Modern  languages  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  nearly 
music,  the  fine  arts,  and  business  instruction,  in  many. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  the : 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMRN. 

The  collegiate  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women  are  Dallas  Female 
Dallas;  Ursuline  Academy,  Galveston;  the  Ladies1  Annex  of  Southwestern 
aity,  Georgetown  (above  referred  to)*,  Baylor  Female  College,  Independence 
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system,  with  its  graded  schools  and  hotter  pay  for  teachers.  There  were  77  fewer 
teachers  who  had  attended  the  State  normal  schools,  but  there  was  an  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  1883-'64.  The  superintendent  says  that,  while  the  needs 
of  the  ungraded  schools,  in  which  are  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  enrolment  of 
the  8tate,  are  many  ana  great,  there  are  signs  of  improvement  even  in  these.  On 
the  whole,  the  people  show  more  interest ;  there  is  greater  demand  for  well  qualified 
teachers ;  7  more  towns  have  changed  from  the  district  to  the  town  system,  making 
19  in  all.  Nearly  every  town  superintendent  reporting  advocates  the  town  system 
and  the  introduction  of  free  text  books. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  officers  are,  for  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  education,  elected  at  each 
hiennial  session  of  the  general  assembly ;  for  towns,  superintendents,  elected  for  1-year 
terms;  for  counties,  examining  boards,  with  clerks;  lor  districts, moderators,  clerks, 
collectors  of  taxes,  treasurers,  1  or  3  auditors,  and  prudential  committees. 

In  towns  where  the  district  system  has  been  abolished  there  are  boards  of  3  or  6 
directors ;  and  any  town  having  a  high  or  central  school  elects  for  such  school  a 
prudential  committee  of  3,  with  annual  change  of  1.  Women  have  the  same  right  as 
men  to  vote  in  all  school  district  meetings  and  in  election  of  school  commissioners  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  same  right  to  hold  school  offices.  A  town  at  its  annual 
meeting  may  abolish  the  district  system  in  such  town.  Unless  otherwise  instructed, 
every  child  of  good  health  and  sound  mind  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  is  required 
by  law  to  attend  a  public  school  at  least  3  months  in  the  year.  A  district  may  estab- 
lish evening  schools,  each  evening  to  he  regarded  as  a  half  day  session  of  a  public 
•ohooL 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  district  and  town  taxation  and  the  income  from 
town  school  funds  and  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  The  interest  on  the  last 
ie  apportioned  to  towns  according  to  population,  while  one-half  of  the  town  school 
money,  if  it  does  not  exceed  $1,200,  or,  if  it  does,  one-third  of  it,  is  equally  divided 
Among  the  districts  of  such  towns.  The  remainder  is  divided  among  the  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  school  age  during  the  previous  year. 
Towns  failing  to  assess  school  taxes  forfeit  to  the  county  a  sum  equal  to  double  the 
Amount  required  to  be  raised  by  such  tax,  to  be  recovered  by  the  county  court.  No 
publio  money  of  any  town  is  to  be  distributed  to  any  school  district  employing  a 
teacher  without  the  certificate  required  by  law,  nor  to  any  district  whose  register  does 
**ot  contain  the  certificate  of  the  town  superintendent.  So  money  raised  on  the  grand 
***t  may  he  apportioned  for  the  maintenance  of  strictly  sectarian  or  religious  schools. 

NSW  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislature  of  1882  provided  that  books  recommended  by  the  text  book  com- 
**rittees  of  the  towns  in  1879  be  the  authorized  text  books  till  November,  1889,  and 
*3ut  all  others  be  prohibited.    As  to  studies,  the  law,  as  amended,  provided  that  one 
Or  more  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in  good 
behavior,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  free- 
hand drawing,  history,  ana  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
^Vermont,  and  in  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  explanation  of  the  effects 
^>f  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system.    The  time  for  such  instruction 
"was  made  to  cover  at  least  20  weeks  in  each  school  year.    The  time  allowed  each 
"teacher  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute,  held  in  pursuance  to  law,  and  reckoned  as  so 
much  time  in  teaching,  was  limited  to  3  days. 

In  distributing  public  money  the  selectmen  were  required  to  reckon  the  school  year 
from  March  W  to  March  19.  The  selectmen  of  any  town  were  authorized  to  divide, 
unite,  or  otherwise  alter  school  districts  in  their  town  on  the  petition  in  writing  of 
a  majority  of  the  legal  voters.  School  directors  were  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  At 
the  session  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  each  tpwn  in  which  the  district  system  exists 
shall,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  town  in  1885  and  1886,  vote  upon  the  question 
of  adopting  the  town  system. 

^CHOOL  8Y8TEM8  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,600  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Burlington  has  a  hoard  of  school  commissioners  of  6,  1  from  each  of  the  5  wards 
and  the  oJty  superintendent;  Rutland,  a  board  of  education  of  9  members,  with  a 
slty  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 

1882-'88. 


Cities. 


Burlington 
Rutlan 


sr. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


11,865 
12,149 


Children  of 
school  age. 


o3,258 


Enrolment 
in  public 
school* 


1,526 
2,539 


Number  of 
teachers. 


42 
66 


Expends 
tun. 


•30.462 

83,  tl 


188B-'84. 


Burl 
Batiaa 


lington 
land 


11,865 
12,149 


a8,258 


1,603 
2,776 


48 
70 


20.727 
24.5M 


a  Census  of  1878. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


The  city  superintendent  of  Burlington  says  that  the  schools  ore  maintaining  their 
reputation  of  past  years,  the  general  condition  being  somewhat  improved.  Special 
attention  has  oeen  given  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils.  The  effort  to  lead  them 
to  act  and  work  independently  has  been  continued.  Greater  prominence  has  been 
given  to  topics  which  are  essential  or  important.  In  school  property  no  changes  are 
reported,  though  there  was  great  need  of  enlarged  accommodations.  The  efficiency 
of  the  system  does  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  could  be  wished,  as  in  1883-'84  only 
49.20  per  cent,  of  the  school  youth  enumerated  5  years  before  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  1 ,603,  against  1, 000  in  private  and  church  schools.  Adding  both  together 
and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  school  youth  since  the  census  of  1878,  the  report  esti- 
mates that  nearly  1,000  children  of  school  age  were  out  of  school. 

Rutland  grades  its  publio  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  and  intermediate,  each  of 
2  years,  and  grammar  and  high,  each  of  3  years.  Statistics  of  1883-'84  show  a  gain 
of237  enrolled  over  1882->83  and  of  4  in  teachers,  but  a  reduction  of  |8,721  in  expend- 
iture for  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

None  of  these  useful  aids  to  early  training  of  children  are  reported  from  this  State. 
PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL,  STATE  REQUIREMENTS, 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  lower  course  of  a  normal  school  or  of  a  train- 
ing department  of  a  graded  school  is  a  license  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  for  5  years ;  one  from  the  higher  course  of  such  schools  is  a  license  for  10  years. 

A  county  license  for  5  years  may  be  issued  by  the  board  of  examiners  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  town  superintendents  of  each  county.  Candidates  must  pass  an 
examination  on  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  also  in  drawing  and  methods  of  teaching ;  they  must,  if  men,  be  20  years  of  age; 
if  women,  18.  A  town  certificate  of  qualification  may  be  given  to  any  one  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  the  questions  selected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town 
superintendents  of  the  county.  Except  in  the  case  of  principals  of  graded  and  onion 
schools,  a  teacher  must  hold  one  of  the  above  certificates  to  make  a  valid  contract  for 
teaching. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  sustains  3  normal  schools,  at  Castleton,  Johnson,  and  Randolph.  The 
reports  for  1882-'83  and  1883-'84  show  an  aggregate  attendance  for  the  2  years  of 
836  and  177  graduates.    In  courses  o£  stady,  gradation  of  classes,  regularity  of  »** 


training.    The  State  superintendent  suggests 
1  normal  school  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  that  the  money  now  ex- 
pended on  the  three  be  united  on  one.  9  . 

For  full  statistics  of  each  of  the  above  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix ; »or 
summaries  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 


OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 


In  counties  where  there  is  no  normal  school  a  training  school  department  may  •* 
organized  in  a  legal  graded  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent 
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>«rsea  of  study  to  bo  similar  to  those  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  certificates 
idnation  to  have  a  similar  force  as  those  of  normal  schools.  No  reports  of  such 
tments  have  come  to  this  Office. 

INSTITUTES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

required  by  law,  1  institute  and  79  educational  meetings  for  the  instruction 
chers  were  held  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent  in 
years  under  review.  The  institute  held  at  Bradford  for  four  days  was  well 
led,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ably  instructed  by  a  large  number  of  leading  edu- 
,  assisted  by  several  teachers  and  classes  from  the  schools.    Of  the  other  meet- 

0  special  mention  is  made,  except  that  those  at  Newport,  Irasbnrg,  Bethel,  and 
r  were  held  in  connection  with  county  associations. 

SECONDARY  IN8TBUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

the  two  years  under  consideration  28  public  high  schools  are  reported  in  the 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,825.  Of  these,  466  studied  Latin,  64  Greek, 
BDch  and  German ;  137  were  graduated  and  36  fitted  for  college.  Thirteen  of 
lools  had  an  aggregate  of  3,763  volumes  in  libraries. 

statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  de- 
bits of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of 
:he  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  DOTH  SEXES. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  continues  its 
jtion  in  departments  of  art,  applied  science,  and  medicine,  the  first  two  open 
nen  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  department  of  art  comprises  the  usual 
oic  course  of  4  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  Candidates  are  admitted 
urination,  on  certificate  of  graduation  from  preparatory  schools  whose  courses 
lies  meet  the  requirements,  on  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  some 
allege  or  on  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  Btudies  proposed  to  be  continued  by 
ndidate.  All  male  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  military  drill  and  in- 
on  2  hours  each  week.  Through  the  liberality  of  John  P.  Howard,  esq.,  the 
college  building  has  been  reconstructed  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $40,000. 
taary  contains  21,000  volumes,  12,000  of  which  were  from  that  of  the  late  Hon. 
» P.  Marsh,  presented  to  the  university  by  Hon.  Frederick  Billings,  of  Wood- 
who  has  also  given  $100,000  for  a  suitable  building  to  contain  the  whole  col- 
i. 

lleburp  College  in  1882-^83  and  1883-'84  continued  to  confine  its  instruction  to  an 
led  classical  course  of  4  years,  with  high  standard  for  admission.  In  all  the  stud- 
the  departments  in  which  honors  are  sought,  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent, 
lired  for  "simple  honors"  and  of  90  percent,  for  ''higher  honors."  During 
14  $1,500  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill  were  paid  to  the  college  for 
provement  of  elocution.  The  college  library,  recently  increased  by  liberal  do- 
s  from  the  alumni,  now  contains  more  than  15,000  volumes. 
8  College,  NorthJield,  though  largely  scientific,  offers  the  usual  academic  course 
Brican  colleges. 

statistics  oi  the  above,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  same, 
x>rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Montpelier,  a  preparatory 
of  high  standard,  offers  opportunities  to  fit  for  college,  for  business,  or  for  the 

1  duties  of  life.    Its  courses  of  study  include,  besides  2  preparatory,  each  of  3 

2  collegiate  courses,  each  of  4  years,  including  normal  instruction  for  teachers. 
'era  on  lady  students  who  complete  these  collegiate  courses  the  degrees  of  mis- 
f  liberal  arts  and  mistress  of  English  literature.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII 
appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Vermont,  in  its  department  of  applied  science,  offers 
Btion  in  courses  of  civil  engineering,  theoretical  and  applied  chemiBtry,  agri- 
s  and  related  branches,  and  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering,  each  of  4  years, 
tames  its  special  winter  course  for  young  men  who  cannot  leave  their  fcraA 
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in  summer  and  fall.  The  topics  in  this  course  are  agricultural  chemistry,  boUny, 
physics,  entomology,  stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  road  making,  farm  ac- 
counts, and  bee  culture.  Representatives  of  the  college  cooperate  with  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  in  attending  farmers'  meetings  during  the  winter,  giving  special 
attention  to  fertilizers  with  reference  to  experiments  conducted  by  the  college  on 
farms  throughout  the  State. 

Lewis  Collepe,  Northfield,  largely  scientific,  has  courses  in  science  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, in  mining  engineering,  in  chemistry  and  physics,  in  metallurgy,  in  ffeientr  ;,imI 
literature,  and  in  arts,  eac'i  of  4  years.    Military  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  courses, 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,*  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  same, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  schools  of  theology  or  law  report  from  this  State. 

The  medical  department  of  the  State  university  in  1883-'84  shows  18  professors  and  in- 
structors ;  2  annual  terms  of  17  weeks  required ;  a  3-year  graded  course  recommended: 
no  requirements  for  admission  ;  lor  graduation,  the  usual  21  years  of  age,  good  moral 
character,  and  3  years  of  study,  with  the  passage  of  a  final  satisfactory  examination. 
Matriculates,  230;  graduates,  100;  a  gaiu  in  the  former  of  26  and  in  the  latter  of  32 
over  1882-'83. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

Vermont  continues  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  defective  classes  in  other 
States.  Its  deaf-mutes  are  cared  for  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  ita 
blind,  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Boston :  and  its  feeble-Minded  children  in  the  Massachusetts  Sohool  for  Idiotioand 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  South  Boston. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Vergennes,  sends  no  report  since  1881-^82,  at  which 
time  there  were  146  boys  and  26  girls  under  the  usual  instruction  in  common  school 
branches  and  the  ordinary  industries  of  snob  institutions. 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHAN  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Of  the  2  institutions  of  this  character,  Providence  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Horns 
for  Destitute  Children,  both  supported  by  private  contributions,  onlv  the  latter  makes 
return  for  1883-'84.  This  shows  13  instructors  and  538  inmates  since  foundation  in. 
1865.  The  Roman  Catholic  Directory  showed  86  orphans  in  the  Providence  asylum  ia 
1883. 

For  statistics  of  schools  that  may  have  reported,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix; 
for  a  summary  of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Montpelier  October 
23-26, 1883.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are  said  to  have  been  ably  discussed : 
"  What  preparation  do  colleges  expect  from  the  high  schools  and  academies V  <(  What 
constitutes  a  practical  education  f  "  "  Relation  of  classical  to  scientific  studies,"  "  Eng- 
lish literature  as  an  element  in  education,"  "  How  can  ungraded  schools  become 
graded?"  "How  can  pupils  be  best  taught  to  think  t"  "What  should  a  teacher  do 
before  the  first  day  of  school  t"  and  "  Methods  of  inciting  to  diligence  and  order." 

Mr.  A  L.  Hardy,  principal  of  West  Randolph  graded  school,  is  reported  to  have 
made  an  interesting  and  suggestive  exhibit  of  the  practical  work  in  the  school  room. 
Samples  of  penmanship  by  primary  scholars  and  composition  by  young  pupils,  which 
were  submitted,  are  said  to  have  been  highly  creditable,  the  latter  being  grammatically 
and  gracefully  expressed ;  samples  of  map  and  teohnical  drawing  of  a  high  order  xrtw 
also  exhibited.  It  was  resolved  that  a  more  efficient  supervision  of  schools  is  a  press"1? 
need  of  the  educational  system ;  that  the  establishment  of  village  and  town  libraries 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  is  noted  with  great  satisfaction  ;  that  the  town  system 
of  schools  be  earnestly  favored  and  hearty  efforts  pledged  to  secure  its  adoption 
throughout  the  State ;  and  that  untiring  efforts  be  put  forth  in  favor  of  temperance 
instruction  in  schools. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Justus  Dabtt,  Stats  superintendent  of  education,  BprtngJUUU     ' ' 
(Second  term,  December,  1683,  to  December,  1884.  J 
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VIRGINIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


7LAT10K  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

routh  5-21 

youth  5-21 

lumber  of  Mich  youth 

routh  in  public  schools....  ... 

youth  in  publio  schools  ..... 

nblic  school  enrolment 

9  daily  attendance  (white)... 
3  daily  attendance  (colored). 

iverage  daily  attendance 

fc.  of  school  youth  enrolled  . . , 
h  of  enrolment  on  daily  attend 

t,  of  attendance  on  school  pop 
»n. 

studying  higher  branches  ... 

studying  higher  branches... 

lupphcd  with  free  text  books. 

OOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

for  white  pupils . 

for  colored  pupils 

lumber  of  publio  schools..... 

of  these  graded 

>  time  of  schools,  in  days 
louses  owned  by  the  districts. 
louses  built  during  the  year. 

TBACHZBS. 

Mchers  in  publio  schools 
teachers  in  publio  schools... 

lumber  of  teachers 

of  men  teaching , 

■  of  women  teaching 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

iture  for  public  schools 

on  of  school  property 

snt  State  school  fund 

i  monthly  pay  of  men 

j  monthly  pay  of  women . . . . . 


1882-'83. 


0314,827 

a240, 9r0 

o555,807 

177,412 

90,948 

268,360 

102, 155 

48,850 

151,005 

48.28 

56.27 

27.17 

5,850 

801 

6,686 


4,259 
1,715 
6,974 

287 

126.66 

3,093 

361 


4,720 

1,277 

5,997 

53,122 

*2,875 


11,297,620 

1,442,482 

1,511,340 

29  62 

25  84 


1883-'84. 


0314,827 

a«M0, 980 

a5f>5,  b07 

184, 720 

103, 310 

288,030 

106,  907 

56,462 

163,369 

51.82 

56.72 

29.39 

7, 2T0 
1,024 
8,674 


4,477 

1,873 

6,350 

319 

120 

3,560 

435 


4,783 
1,588 
6,371 
3,247 
3,124 


11,321,537 
1,592,435 


Increase. 


30  32 
26  39 


Decrease. 


7, 308 

12,352 

19, 670 

4, 752 

7,612 

12,3(54 

3. 54 

.45 

2.22 

1,400 

223 

1,98a 


218 

158 

376 

32 


487 

84 


63 

311 
374 
125 
249 


123,917 
149, 953 


70 
55 


6.66 


•  State  census  of  1880. 

b  Montgomery  County  fails  to  report 

i  reports  of  Hon.  Richard  E.  Fan,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction, 
two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OXNBBAL  CONDITION. 

tatistioal  summary  shows  a  very  gratifying  as  well  as  steady  inorease  in  all 
n  to  make  up  an  efficient  school  system.  As  the  State  school  census  is  only 
nee  in  5  years,  that  of  1880  is  used.    The  enrolment  and  attendance,  as  well 
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m  the  number  of  pnblio  schools  and  teachers,  have  largely  increased.  More  of  the 
Bchooln  were  graded  and  over  1,600  more  pupils  were  studying  the  higher  branches. 
The  percentages  of  school  youth  enrolled  and  of  those  enrolled  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance are  not  yet  what  could  be  wished,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  advance  instead 
of  retrogression. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools,  is  vested  in  a  superintendent  of  pnblio 
instruction,  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  4  years ;  in  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  the  governor,  superintendent,  and  attorney  general ;  in  county 
superintendents,  appointed  quadrennially  by  the  board  and  confirmed  by  the  senate; 
and  in  boards  of  district  school  trustees  and  subdistriot  directors,  each  of  3  members, 
the  former  chosen  by  a  county  electoral  board,  the  latter  by  the  voters  of  the  sobdis- 
tricts.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  of  school  age,  the  law  requiring  separate 
schools  for  colored  pupils.  The  school  census  is  taken  every  five  years,  ana  the  State 
funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  age  shown  by  this  census. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  schools  are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  literary  fund,  a  capitation 
tax  not  to  exceed  $1  on  all  voters,  and  a  property  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  5  mills  on  $1,  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct.  County  and  district  fundi 
are  derived  from  fines,  penalties,  and  donations,  and  a  tax  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on 
$100.  Telegraph  and  railroad  companies  are  liable  to  a  tax  for  school  purposes. 
Cities  and  towns  may  levy  for  the  support  of  public  schools  a  tax  not  to  exceed  3 
mills  on  $1  and  a  capitation  tax  not  more  than  50  cents  for  all  school  purposes. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

In  1883-^83  the  State  received  $4,125  from  the  Peabody  fond,  with  the  stipulation  that 
$2,000  should  be  used  for  Nashville  scholarships,  $1,525  for  teachers'  institutes,  $500 
for  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  and  $100  for  the  Educational  Journal.  In  18fc?3-*84, 
from  this  source  came  $1,700  for  scholarships,  $2,000  for  institutes,  $500  for  Hampton 
Normal,  and  $2,000  for  Farmville  Normal  School. 

8CHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

All  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  must  and  all  others  may  have  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
The  school  affairs  of  such  cities  are  managed  by  a  board  of  not  more  than  3  trustees 
from  each  ward. 

BTATISTICfl. 
1882-'88. 


Cities. 


Alexandria, 
Danville.... 
Lynchburg. 
Norfolk  .... 
Petersburg  . 
Portsmouth 
Bichmond .. 


pulatkwL 
ensue  of 


Po 
census 
1880. 


18,650 
7.520 
15,959 
21,966 
21,658 
11,890 
63,600 


Pnblio 
schools. 


28 
20 
88 
28 
38 
14 
145 


Children  of 
school  age. 


4,582 
2,126 
4,907 
6,695 
6,392 
8,210 
21,586 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


1,522 
1,035 
2,841 
1,734 
2,684 
1,102 
7,955 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


1,186 
580 

1,203 

1,888 

627 

6,659 


Number  of 
teachers. 


49 


14 
164 


1883-'84. 


Alexandria, 
Danville..., 
Lynchburg . 
Norfolk  .... 
Petersburg. 
Portsmouth 
Bichmond . . 


18,669 

81 

4,582 

7,526 

21 

2,126 

15,959 

41 

4,907 

21,966 

28 

6,695 

21,656 

41 

6,392 

11,390 

14 

8,210 

68,600 

159 

21,536 

1,717 
1,209 
2,457 
1,998 
2,718 
1,116 
8,158 


1,219 
604 
1,595 
1,826 
1,979 
796 
6,760 


27 
22 
43 
26 
41 
14 
189 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Alexandria  in  1883-'84  had  29  school  rooms,  with  1,800  sittings,  valued  at  953,W- 
The  schools  were  taught  200  days.  The  total  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  hf 
$2t992. 
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Danville  reported  1  high,  9  grammar,  and  11  primary  schools,  with  accommodations 
for  1,260  pupils.  The  schools  were  taught  198  days.  Enrolment  in  private  schools, 
326.  Valuation  of  public  school  property,  120,000.  Receipts  for  the  year  were  $119  in 
excess  of  expenditure. 

Lynchburg  had  40  school  rooms,  with  2,000  sittings.  The  schools,  classed  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high,  were  taught  196  days.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools, 

Norfolk  in  1883-^84  reported  18  schools  for  whites  and  10  for  colored,  taught  by  6 
men  and  22  women,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $92.98  for  men  and  $32.15  for 
women.  The  schools,  primary  and  grammar,  were  taught  in  7  buildings,  valued  at 
$63,000.  Private  and  church  schools  enrolled  2,447.  Although  no  high  school  was 
reported,  140  white  and  73  colored  pupils  were  studying  the  higher  branches. 

The  superintendent  said,  at  the  close  of  1882-'83,  that  the  accommodations  for  pupils 
were  far  below  the  needs  of  the  city,  that  hundreds  of  children  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission had  to  be  turned  away,  and  that  many  more  would  probably  have  applied 
had  they  not  known  that  it  would  be  useless. 

Petersburg  in  1883^84  had  20  schools  for  whites  and  21  for  colored,  taught  180  days, 
in  10  buildings,  valued  at  $67,000.  Of  the  1,979  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools,  94  white  and  93  colored  pupils  were  studying  the  higher  branches. 

Portsmouth  reported  10  schools  for  whites  and  4  for  colored,  taught  191  days,  by  4 
men  and  10  women,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $82.50  for  the  men  and  $42.50 
for  the  women.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  occupied 
14  buildings,  with  1,100  sittings  for  study.    Private  schools  enrolled  819  pupils. 

Richmond  in  1883-^84  reported  12  buildings  occupied  by  primary  and  grammar  and 
2  by  high  schools.  The  former  contained  128  rooms  and  the  latter  15 :  total  number 
of  sittings  for  study,  7,201.  The  schools  were  taught  184  days,  by  28  men  and  131 
women,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $70.92  for  the  former  and  $42.86  for  the 
latter.  The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  their 
small  salary,  and  urges  that  they  be  better  paid.  He  further  says  that  the  publio 
schools  are  growing  in  popularity,  and  most  of  the  buildings  are  crowded  largely  in 
excess  of  their  seating  capacity.  Private  and  church  schools  enrolled  8,153.  Public 
ichool  property  was  valued  at  $297,510.    Receipts  exceeded  expenditure  by  $43. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATS  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  one  la  eligible  to  teach  a  State  free  school  unless  he  presents  to  the  trustees,  or  to 
the  patrons  at  a  called  meeting,  a  certificate  from  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  school  that  he  desires  to  teach,  showing  ability  to  teach  at  least 
the  branches  required  in  that  school. 

Examination  for  such  certificates  must  be  held  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  history ;  and,  if  the  applicant  desire  to  take  charge 
of  a  school  in  which  higher  branches  have  been  introduced,  he  must  also  be  examined 
In  inch  branches. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

A  State  normal  school  for  white  girls,  authorised  by  the  legislature  of  188SW33,  was 
organized  June  10, 1884,  to  be  opened  at  Farmville  in  October.  It  is  designed  to  pre- 
Eere  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  law  gives  to  each  city  of  5,000 
inhabitants  and  to  each  county  the  privilege  of  sending  one  or  more  students,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  its  members  in  the  house  of  delegates,  these  State  students  to 
receive  free  tuition.  The  school  will  consist  of  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course, 
each  of  2 years ;  a  model  school ;  and  the  extra  studies  of  French,  German,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing.  All  State  students  must  agree,  on  entering,  to  teach  at  least  2  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  after  graduation.  The  school  is  to  have  the  valuable 
services  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Rufrner,  long  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Virginia,  as 
principal. 

A  State  normal  school  for  colored  pupils  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of 
1681-'82,  and  was  to  receive  from  the  State  $100,000  for  buildings  and  maintenance.  In 
consequence  of  this  it  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  7  visitors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, 6  of  them  well  educated  colored  men.  It  has  been  since  established  under  the 
title  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  and  presents  courses, 
normal  and  academic,  of  3  years  each.  Connected  with  it  by  legislative  act  is  a  sum- 
mer normal  course  of  8  weeks  each  year,  to  be  conducted  by  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty, with  such  trained  assistants  as  the  State  superintendent  may  think  proper,  and 
all  colored  teachers  in  State  sohools  must  attend  it  for  at  least  one  month  in  every 
year.  Failure  to  attend  for  5  consecutive  years  is  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  license,  and 
no  new  teacher  may  take  charge  of  a  State  school  till  he  has  attended  at  least  one 
lection  of  this  normal  course,  the  first  session  of  which  began  July,  1884,  and  con- 
tinned  6  weeks,  enrolling  53  men  and  60  women. 

18B 
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OTHSB  FORMAL  TRAINING. 

Other  normal  scb  ools  reporting  are  the  Virginia  Normal  School,  Bridgewater ;  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton;  St.  Stephen's  Format  School,  Peters- 
burg ;  and  Richmond  Normal  School,  for  colored  pupils.  The  first  named  offered  a 
2-year  course.  Hampton,  for  colored  and  Indian  youth,  with  a  3- year  normal  course,  in 
1882-'83  had  in  this  507  pupils,  295  in  day  and  212  in  evening  classes,  the  senior  class 
receiving  daily  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  1883-^84  the  normal  students 
were  349.  St.  Stephen's,  for  colored  youth,  under  control  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  also  gives  a  3- year  normal  course.  Roanoke  College  in  1883  established  a 
course  of  normal  lectures  in  connection  with  the  regular  studies. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  of  these  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix; 
for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

GENERAL  TEACHERS9  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  makes  no  provision  for  teachers'  institutes,  but  the  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund  required  that  $1,500  of  the  amount  given  to  the  State  in  1883  and  $2,000  in  1884 
from  that  fund  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Two  normal  institutes  were  held 
in  the  summer  of  1883,  one  at  Blacksburg,  continuing  4  weeks,  and  the  other,  for  col- 
ored teachers,  at  Staunton,  for  3  weeks.  In  1884  there  were  four  held,  at  Wvtheville, 
Harrisonburg,  Farmville,  and  Petersburg,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,029.  The 
Wytheville  institute  continued  4  weeks,  and  the  one  at  Petersburg,  for  colored  teach- 
ers, was  in  session  6  weeks. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

In  1883  there  were  169  institutes  held  in  88  counties,  and  921  in  1884  were  held  in 
80  counties,  Lynchburg  reporting  50  and  Staunton  24. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  at  Bichmond,  still  continued  to  he 
the  official  organ  of  the  department  of  education,  and  furnished  valuable  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State.  The  general  department  is  edited  by 
William  M.  Fox  and  the  official  by  State  Superintendent  B.  B.  Fair. 

SECONDABY  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  gives  no  information  concerning  the  high  schools  in  1883-^84^^. 
hut  reports  7,250  white  and  1,024  colored  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches,  an  in- 
crease of  445.  The  city  of  Danville  reports  1  high  school ;  Lynchburg,  3,  with  13S 
pupils;  Portsmouth,  2 ;  Bichmond  reports  2  high  school  buildings,  witn  15  rooms  foi 
study  and  recitation .  The  one  for  colored  pupils  gives  normal  training,  and  the  conm 
of  instruction  in  eaoh  school  covers  3  years. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  thel 
statistics,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  University  of  Virginia  continued  in  1883-f84  its  academic  and  professional  ooi 
the  former  in  the  literary  and  scientific  departments,  the  latter  in  the  departments  c 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  agriculture.  The  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  dif 
tributed  among  19  schools,  each  affording  an  independent  course,  with  a  professor,  th 
student  electing  the  course  he  wishes  to  attend.  Graduate  courses  follow  the  comsc^ 
pi et ion  of  the  literary  and  scientific  courses.  Attendance  in  all  the  schools,  298  isr  * 
1883-'84.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  graduates  of  schools;  degrees,  to  those  only  thi 
complete  a  full  course  in  a  certain  number  of  schools. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  at  its  last  report  _ 
studies  had  3  optional  courses,  the  classical  and  Latin-scientific,  eaoh  of  4  years,  ans^ 
the  scientific,  of  3  years.    In  1882-'S3  it  reported  6  instructors,  98  students,  and  prop**^ 
erty  valued  at  $100,000. 

Like  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  Bandolpl 
Macon  and  Bichmond  Colleges  continued  their  courses  in  separate  elective  school* 
Hampden  Sidney  and  Boanoke  Colleges  continued  their  preparatory  department 
and  regular  classical  courses  of  4  years.    Both  offered  German  and  French.    At  Bosst- 
noke  these  languages  were  spoken  in  the  class  rooms,  and  at  least  one  of  them  if 
required  for  a  degree. 
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For  statistics  of  the  above  institution!,  exoept  the  Emory  and  Henry  College,  see 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  17  institutions  of  this  class  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the 
appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preced- 
ing. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  three  special  scientific  schools  reporting  for  the  two  years  are  the  following : 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Virginia,  which  offers  technical,  scientific, 
and]  literary  courses  of  study.  Students  taking  only  the  technical  hare  a  3-year 
cerate ;  those  who  seek  the  degree  of  civil  or  mining  engineer  or  of  a.  b.  have  a  4-year 
coofoe,  with  an  additional  year  of  special  study  for  the  degree  sought.  Elective 
Bta<lies  are  provided  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  graduate. 

Tie  Virginia  Military  Institute  receives  from  the  State  $15,000  annually  for  the  bene- 
fit of  cadets  unable  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  affords  instruction  in  architecture, 
engineering,  meohanioal  drawing,  and  natural  sciences  in  a  4-year  course,  with  a 
•peoial  school  of  applied  science  for  a  graduate  course. 

General  scientific  courses  of  three  to  four  years  are  found  in  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, when  last  reported ;  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  in  its  department  of  ap- 
plied mathematics;  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  its  scientific  department,  to 
*hich  is  added  a  special  course  in  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
.New  Market  Polytechnic  Institute  offers,  besides  primary,  intermediate,  and  prepara- 
tory studies,  a  collegiate  course  of  2  years,  including  some  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

theological  instruction  in  the  2  years  under  review  continued  in  the  Union  Thee- 
b&ieal  8eminary,  Hampden  Sidney;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ttaia.  Theological  Seminary:  and  the  Biohmond  Institute.  Richmond. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  schools  a  preliminary  examination  or  its  equivalent  is  re- 
QUixed  of  all  candidates  for  admission  not  collegiate  graduates ;  and  the  three  have 
••vol  a  3-year  course  of  study ;  Richmond  Institute,  for  colored  students,  a  2-year 
topological  course.  In  St.  Stephen's  Normal  and  Theological  School,  for  colored 
■£***IeDts.  Petersburg  (Protestant  Episcopal),  there  were,  in  18ti2-'83,  18  students  in 
U*je>  theological  department. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  South  has 
**^ae  no  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1882-,83  or  188S->84. 

^*or  statistics  reported,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  statistics, 
™^  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

-tUgal  instruction  continued  to  be  given  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Wash- 
**f£ton  and  Lee  University  in  the  usual  2-year  course,  no  requirement 8  for  admission 
**>T>earing  in  either  case.  In  Richmond  College  the  law  department  has  disappeared. 
^^iedical  studies  are  still  pursued  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 

irpinia,  Charlottesville,  and  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond.    The  former, 


r  -w  •»  annual  session  of  36  weeks,  has  a  2-year  graded  course,  but  no  requirements 
°5*  admission :  the  latter,  with  an  annual  session  of  24  weeks,  no  requirements  for  ad- 
t**iasion,  but  for  graduation  2  full  courses  of  lectures  and  attention  to  practical  anat- 
***%ky,  attendance  at  clinicB,  and  a  thesis. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Staunton,  in  ISSS-'BS  reported  77  mute  and  42  blind  pupils.  In  18S3-'84  the  pupils  fell 
°Gf  to  41,  cause  not  given.  Instruction  continued  to  bo  given  in  tho  common  English 
^ranches,  with  articulation,  drawing,  and  painting  for  the  deaf,  and  the  higher  branches 
*tid  vocal  and  instrumental  music  for  the  olind.  The  boys  are  taught  different  trades 
•aid  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  &o. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  aims  to  give  the  negro  and  Indian 
races  what  they  most  need  and  need  now :  a  class  of  intelligent,  earnest  teachers, 
practical  workers,  and  leaders.  To  that  end  it  selects  and  trains  its  youth  by  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  ana  manual  labor  drill.  The  problem  is  said  to  bo  to  turn  to  account 
the  labor  payments  of  the  students,  who  in  1882-83  earned  over  $35,000,  being  \\avd 
U  the  rate  of  5  to  8  cents  an  hour.    The  present  proportion  of  races  is  about  \  uegroe* 
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to  1  Indian,  there  being  451  of  the  former  and  117  of  the  latter.  Of  the  60  graduates 
in  1882  more  than  90  per  cent,  engaged  in  teaching.  Boys,  in  connection  with  school 
studies,  are  instructed  in  almost  all  the  common  industries,  as  well  as  in  field  work, 
while  girls  receive  instruction  in  cookery,  sewing,  tailoring,  and  general  housework. 
All  receive  pay  for  work,  and  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  required  examination  for 
admission  may  he  to  some  extent  employed  during  the  day  and  admitted  to  the  night 
class  to  fit  themselves  for  e«.  *ering  the  following  year. 

At  the  Industrial  School,  Norfolk,  established  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  in  1882-'63,  there 
was  reported  to  be  instruction  in  cookery  by  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School, 
in  that  year  at  least. 

The  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  for  boys,  at  Croze t,  is  divided  into  3  departments, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  academic,  the  last  2  covering  3  years  each.  The  studies  of 
the  school  embrace  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  with  civil  engineering, 
physios,  chemistry,  Latin,  and  the  modern  languages.  Practical  familiarity  in  agri- 
culture, engineering,  technical  drawing,  electrical  engineering,  and  printing  is  given 
the  pupil  by  his  working  at  these  arts.  The  institution  owns  1,000  acres  of  land. 
Enrolment  for  the  year,  164,  an  increase  of  18. 

ORPHAN  ASYXUM8. 

For  statistics  of  orphan  asylums  reporting,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix  to  this 
volume ;  for  a  summary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

CONFERENCES  OF*  CITY  AND  COUNTY  8UPERINTENDENTB. 

The  first  annual  conference  of  this  kind  was  held  in  Richmond,  February  27  to 
March  2,  1883;  the  second,  at  the  same  place,  April  15  to  19, 1864 ;  a  large  majority  of 
the  superintendents  and  many  distinguished  educators  and  speakers  were  present  on 
both  occasions.  The  aim  at  each  meeting  was  to  discuss  such  questions  and  suggest 
such  action  as  might  best  promote  good  education  in  the  State.  Those  broughtfor- 
ward  at  the  first  conference  were  "  School-house  architecture  and  location  of  schools ;" 
"  Teachers'  institutes :  how  to  organize  and  conduct  them :"  "  Methods  of  examining 
teachers,  and  advantages  of  such  examination;7'  "Graded  schools;"  "  School  furni- 
ture ana  apparatus;"  "Duties  and  authority  of  superintendents;'1  "Text  books: 
their  uses  and  abuses ; "  "  State  uniformity  in  qualifications  for  certificates ; "  "  Live 
teachers,  and  dead  ones." 

At  the  second,  among  many  other  subjects  treated  were  "The  importance  and  bene- 
fits of  proper  school  literature ; "  "  Higher  education  for  women,  industrial  and  scho- 
lastic;'' "Free  text  books  along  with  free  education;"  "Importance  of  grading 
schools  under  one  teacher,  and  how  to  do  it ; "  "  Normal  training  for  teachers." 
■  In  the  absence  of  State  aid  for  teachers'  institutes,  these  conferences,  attended  and 
addressed  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Peabody  fund ;  Dr.  Newell,  of  the  Mary- 
land State  board  of  education,  and  Dr.  Wickersham,  long  State  superintendent  in 
Pennsylvania,  seem  likely  to  afford  important  suggestions  as  to  better  organisation 
and  better  management  of  all  the  school  forces  of  the  State, 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Richard  R.  Far*,  Stats  superintendent  <tf  puWe  ftwemctioa,  Riokmond. 

[Term,  March  15, 18©,  to  March  IB,  188*.] 
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8UMMABT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


1882-^83. 

1883->84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (6-21),  white 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21).  colored.. . 
Total  white  and  colored  school  youth. 
Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  .... 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools .... 

212,866 
8,652 

221,517. 

156,225 
4,679 

160,904 

95,368 

2,822 

98,190 

72.64 

44.33 

3,986 

124 

6 

98.5 

3,835 

110 

3,945 

171 

2,961 
1,494 
4,455 
1,348 
763 

$947,371 

509,305 

1,841,661 

29  72 

31  08 

219,548 

8,637 
228,185 
161,665 

4,607 

166,272 

99,225 

2,787 
102, 012 

72.87 

44.70 

4,122 
125 

7 
100 

3,984 
113 

4,097 
167 

3,036 
1,607 
4,643 
1,433 
862 

$997,431 

514, 159 

1,871,235 

30  31 

30  52 

6,683 

6,668 
6,440 

15 

72 

Whole  enrolment  in  public  schools  . .. 
Whites  in  average  daily  attendance.. 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance.. 

Per  cent,  of  school  age  in  average  at- 
tendance* 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Pnblio  ungraded  schools  ..••.•••••... 

6,368 
3,857 

35 

3,822 
.23 
.37 

136 
1 
1 

1.5 

149 
3 

152 

. 

. 

Public  graded  schools......  ••••• 

Public  high  schools 

School-bouses,  frame  or  lojr  .......... 

School-houses,  hriok  or  stone ......... 

Whole  number  of  school-houses...... 

Bomber  built  within  the  year 

4 

TXACHEBfl. 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools .... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  ........... 

75 
113 

188 
85 
99 

$50,060 

4,654 

29,574 

59 

Teachers  who  have  had  experience. .. 
TetchMD  from  State  normal  schools 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

yhole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 
Atailable  Dublic  school  fund  ......... 

Valuation  of  State  school  property  . .. 
^▼enfffi  monthlv  n&y  of  men . ........ 

|0  56 

(From  reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Bernard  L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent  of  free 
fchoola,  for  the  two  years  above  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Progress  and  improvement  appear  at  almost  every  point,  the  schools  growing  in 
public  favor  and  attendance  in  them  advancing  except  among  the  colored  youth, 
"iacipline  in  them  had  improved  very  greatly,  as  a  decrease  of  3,154  is  noted  in  oases 
of  tardiness,  of  971  in  truancy,  and  of  89  in  oases  of  suspension,  while  the  number  of 
pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  during  the  year  increased  by  538.  Almost  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  wanting  to  attain  higher  success  is  better  pay  for  teachers. 
Although  there  are  more  with  some  experience  employed  and  nearly  100  more  from 
State  normal  schools,  the  superintendent  shows  that  the  average  salary  of  men  la  only 
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■ 

$130  a  year  and  of  women  $155,  the  length  of  school  term  being  very  short.  He  rec- 
ommends that  the  minimum  term  of  school,  now  only  4  months,  be  increased  to  6 
months,  us  the  people  now  generally  recognize  the  fact  that  4  months  out  of  12  is  too 
brief  for  effective  schooling,  even  it  the  children  attend  continuously. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  elected  quadrennially  by  the  people,  has 
general  control  of  public  school  interests.  Local  schools  are  supervised  by  county 
school  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  ycarp,  by  district  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  by  sabdistrict  boards  of  trustees.  District  boards  comprise  a  president  and  2 
commissioners,  elected  for  4  years,  and  1  apparently  for  2  years.  This  board  appoints 
3  trustees  for  each  sabdistrict  to  hold  office  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  The 
county  superintendent  and  2  high  grade  teachers  whom  he  may  nominate  constitute  a 
county  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  to  examine  and  license  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates.  . 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

For  the  support  of  public  free  schools  there  is  levied  annually  a  State  tax  of  10  cents 
on  $100  of  real  and  personal  property,  which,  with  the  interest  of  the  invested  State 
school  fund,  the  proceeds  of  forfeitures,  fines,  and  an  annual  capitation  tax,  constitute 
a  general  school  fund,  annually  distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each  as  shown  by  the  last  enumeration. 

Besides  this  State  contribution  there  is  an  annual  levy  in  each  independent  school 
district  of  not  more  than  60  cents  on  every  $100  of  valuation  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  within  the  district. 

To  provide  school-houses  and  grounds,  keep  them  in  order,  supply  fuel,  and  pay 
other  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  schools,  there  is  a  further  tax  in  each 
district  annually  of  not  more  than  40  cents  on  $100. 

•  AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

For  teachers'  scholarships  at  Nashville,  institutes,  and  normal  schools  there  were 
granted  from  this  fund  $3,100  in  1683  and  $2,850  in  1884. 

CITY  SCHOOL  8YSTEM  OF  WHEELING. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  city  school  officers  of  Wheeling  are  a  board  of  education  of  3  members  from 
each  subdiatriot,  and  a  superintendent  of  the  city  school  district,  appointed  by  the 
board. 

STATISTICS. 

For  1882-,83:  Population,  census  of  1880, 30,737 :  children  of  school  age.  9,986;  pub- 
lic schools,  8;  enrolment  in  public  schools,  5,152;  average  daily  attendance,  4,514; 
number  of  teachers,  106. 

For  1883-^84:  Children  of  school  age,  10,459 ;  public  schools,  9;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  5,013;  average  daily  attendance,  4,386;  number  of  teachers,  107. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Wheeling  in  1883-'84  had  an  enrolment  of  4,849  white  and  164  colored  pupils,  with, 
an  average  attendance  of  4,242  white  and  144  colored.    Schools  were  taught  200  days 
by  6  men  and  97  women.    Of  the  9  sohool-houses  in  the  city  3  were  rented  and  1  was 
built  during  the  year.    The  buildings  contained  104  rooms,  all  haying  fenoed  and  im- 
proved grounds,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $246,535. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  examining  and  certifying  teachers  each  county  has  a  board  of  examiners,  con* 
sisting  of  the  county  superintendent  with  2  experienced  teachers  holding  first  class 
certificates,  nominated  by  him  and  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  presidents  of  district 
boards.  Teachers  must  present  to  the  proper  sohool  officers  a  duplicate  certificate  of 
qualifications  to  teach  a  school  of  the  grade  applied  for. 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  normal  schools  at  Concord,  Fairmount,  Glenville,  Huntington,  Shepherds- 
town,  and  West  Liberty  all  present  courses  of  3  years  in  normal  training  and  nearly 
all  oner  preparatory.  The  schools  at  Huntington,  Shepherdstown,  and  Fairmount 
give  collegiate  training. 

Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  for  colored  students,  offers  a  3-year  normal  course, 
and  in  1864  had  67  normal  students,  of  whom  14  were  graduated.  The  State  aids  the 
Bohool  with  18  scholarships,  which  satota  xmul  rent  and  tuition  for  State  students, 
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who  have  the  free  use  of  hooks  also.    The  colored  teachers  of  West  Virginia  are 
offered  free  tuition  from  the  close  of  their  schools  to  the  end  of  a  summer  normal  term. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  is  entitled  to  6  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  University \  awarded 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.  At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  3  vacancies  ex- 
isting, all  of  which  were  filled  in  1884,  1  vacancy  subsequently  occurring. 

Wat  Virginia  College,  Flemington,  has  a  3- year  normal  course,  the  first  2  years  be- 
ing given  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the  third  year  to  collegiate 
branches.  A  model  school  is  connected  with  this  department  for  the  observation  and 
practice  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  that  one  or  more  teachers'  institutes  shall  beheld  annually  in  each 
county  in  the  State  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend  them.  The  annual  cost  of 
these  institutes  is  about  $1,250,  of  which  the  State  appropriates  $500,  the  remainder 
being  contributed  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  amount  received  from  this  source  in 
1883  was  $1,500 ;  in  1884,  $1,332. 

In  addition  to  their  attendance  at  the  regular  county  institutes,  the  teachers  in  sev- 
eral counties  hold  for  a  day  or  two  each  month  district  institutes  or  teachers'  associ- 
ations, to  discuss  among  themselves,  with  such  patrons  as  will  attend,  local  questions 
affecting  the  school  interests  of  the  county,  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  man- 
agement. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  published  at  Wheeling  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education,  was  in  1883-^84  in  its  third  and  fourth  volumes.  The  general  depart- 
ment is  edited  by  the  principals  of  the  Wheeling  schools,  and  the  official  department 
°y  the  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

'When  the  board  of  education  of  any  district  deems  it  expedient  to  establish  a  high 
■j*hool,  it  may  submit  the  question  to  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  if  they  so  decide 
r*fce  board  la  authorised  to  establish  a  high  school.  In  1882  there  were  10  nigh  schools 
***  the  State,  the  following  year  6,  and  in  1884  1  more  was  added. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Tor  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
***«nts  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  them, 
^Hfcrresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES, 

We&t  Virginia  University  in  1883-^83  entered  on  a  new  arrangement  of  its  studies  in 
10  independent  schools,  under  2  general  courses,  academic  and  professional.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  allows  greater  freedom  in  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  elevation 


adapt  that  course  to  his  tastes  or  necessities :  and,  finally,  that  he  is  put  upon  the  same 
equality  with  his  fellows  and  thrown  npon  nis  own  resources.  Its  military  course  of 
4  years  remained  unchanged. 

Bethany  College,  with  the  same  arrangement  by  schools  as  the  university,  in  1882-'83 
continued  its  classical,  scientific,  and  ministerial  courses,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
a.  B.,  8.  B.v  and  l.  b.  It  has  also  an  academic  course  of  2  years,  preparatory  to  the 
regular  college  course.  While  all  courses  are  open  equally  to  both  sexes,  there  is  a 
special  ladies*  course.  The  musical  department  offers  a  course  of  elementary  training 
and  drill  in  technique,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

West  Virginia  College,  noted  in  previous  years,  has  made  no  report  to  this  Bureau  for 
the  years  under  view. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summary  of 
statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  fox 
summary  of  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC.  ' 

The  University  of  West  Virginia,  in  its  new  arrangement,  offers  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  to  graduates  holding  diplomas  in  the  schools  of  metaphysics,  modern  lan- 
guages, English,  geology  and  natural  history,  mathematics,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
and  physios. 

Bethany  College,  in  its  school  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  has  a  scientific  course 
of  4  years,  including,  with  subjects  in  the  classical  course,  applied  mathematics,  road 
and  railroad  engineering,  descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows,  and  perspective 
drawing.  A  special  course  in  engineering  includes,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above, 
surveying,  drawing,  levelling,  profiling,  and  mapping.  No  time  is  specified  for  this 
course. 

For  other  information  in  regard  to  these  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological. — The  only  theological  instruction  given  in  the  State  in  1883-,83  appears 
in  the  ministerial  course  of  4  years  in  Bethany  College.  The  Btudies  of  the  first 
2  years  are  classical,  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  theological,  of  a  fair  stand- 
ard. 

Legal  training  in  1882-'83  continued  in  the  State  university  in  its  school  of  law  and 
equity,  embracing  the  usual  studies.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  will  hereafter 
be  conferred  on  graduates  of  this  school. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Tables  XI  and  XII  of  the  appendix. 

Medical. — Up  to  1682->83  no  full  medioal  school  or  department  appears  in_the 
State.    In  the  school  of  anatomy, 
versity  there  was  preparatory  medical 
ology  and  hygiene,  by  specimen,  the  m  „, 

has  been  laid  for  a  medical  museum.  Under  the  new  order  of  things  this  department, 
it  is  said,  has  had  during  the  session  of  1882-^83  more  bona  fide  medical  students  than 
ever  before.    The  faculty  hope  soon  to  complete  a  medical  department. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney, 
founded  in  1870,  reported  for  1883  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $23,450  and 
buildings  and  other  property  valued  at  $80,000.  There  were  102  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion, of  whom  66  were  deaf-mutes  and  36  blind.  All  are  taught  the  common  English 
branches,  with  drawing  for  the  deaf  and  music  for  the  blind;  also,  the  usual  indus- 
trial occupations  of  such  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Association  met  at  New  Martinsville,  July  1-3, 1884,  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher 
presiding.  Among  the  subjects  presented  and  discussed  were  ''The  old  and  the  new 
in  education,"  "The  relation  of  the  State  university  to  the  free  school  system,"  "Re- 
form schools/'  "Building  for  the  children  of  the  South,"  and  "Grading  county 
schools."  The  meeting  was  regarded  as  a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  association  will 
hold  its  next  session  at  Eeyser. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Son.  B.  L.  Butcher,  StaU  ntperinUndmU  qf/ne  echooii,  WhetUng. 

[T«&tMutih4l10*l,toHarofatm&.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-20) 

Number  between  7  and  15  years  old  . 

Public  school  enrolment 

Per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled  . . . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolment  of  youth  7  to  15 

Attending  free  high  schools 

Youth  in  private  and  church  schools 

In  collegiate  and  normal  schools 

In  all  classes  of  schools 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  outside  of 
cities. 

&bools  with  more  than  one  depart- 
ment. 

Number  of  high  schools 

Arerage  term  of  school  in  cities,  days. 

Average  term  of  school  in  county,  days. 

Volumes  in  district  school  libraries. .. 

Public  school-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year  . . 


Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  with  first  grade  certificates. . 
Teachers  with  second  grade  certifi- 
cates. 
Teachers  with  third  grade  certificates. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

^otal  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Total  of  permanent  school  fund 

jtlue  of  school  property 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 
ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 


1882-'83. 


510,125 

269, 425 

309,680 

60.70 


234,800 

7, 519 

21,191 

5,335 

336,206 


6,707 

480 

114 
192 
168 
28,038 
5,870 
256 


2,457 

8,478 

10,935 

168 

594 

7,595 


$2,892,877 

2, 913, 612 

3,063,612 

5,930,789 

156  30 

37  50 

40  89 

27  27 


i883->84. 


528, 750 

286,542 

316, 969 

59.94 


236, 2t)6 
7, 689 

>  15,610 
5,821 

338,406 


5,767 
519 
115 


30,985 

6,951 

287 


2,378 

8,251 

10,629 

199 

666 

7,835 


$2, 964, 861 


Increase. 


18,625 

17, 117 

7,  «89 


3, 406 
170 


4^» 
2,2^0 


60 

33 

1 


2,947 
81 
31 


31 
72 

240 


$71,984 


Decrease. 


.76 


5, 5T5 


79 
227 
306 


>»• 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  Robert  Graham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
*  Wisconsin,  for  the  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  school  population,  which  in  1883-^84 
numbered  33,517  more  than  in  1881-'82.  As  may  be  seen,  the  advance  in  the  number  of 
Wis  under  instruction  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  school  youth  in,l$£r>fet 
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Above  7,000  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  but  5,575  fewer  are  reported  from 
private  scbools,  which  brings  the  net  increase  down  to  2,200,  couutiug  students  in  nor- 
mal and  collegiate  institutions.  Fuller  statistics  from  private  schools,  however,  the 
State  superintendent  says,  would  change  this  presentation  very  much,  several  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  State,  where  it  is  well  known  there  are  large  numbers  of  private 
schools,  sending  no  reports  of  them.  Besides,  as  he  says,  the  failure  of  attendance  to 
keep  pace  with  population  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  increase  in  population  has  been  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  State, 
where  time  is  required  to  provide  school  facilities,  and  in  a  lew  large  cities,  where 
school  accommodations  are  almost  always  inadequate.  The  number  of  pupils  7  to  15 
years  of  age  reported  in  public  schools  in  1883-'84  was  14,691  more  than  in  18dl-'82  and 
3,466  more  than  in  1882-*o3.  Fuller  statistics  on  this  point,  it  is  believed,  would  show 
that  nearly  all  of  that  age  attended  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  More  school 
districts  were  reported,  a  fairly  larger  number  of  schools  with  more  than  one  depart- 
ment appears,  more  houses  were  built,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  expenditure  for 
all  school  purposes.  Sixteen  towns  adopted  the  township  system  in  168£-'d3,  four 
more  did  so  the  next  year,  and  more  school  districts  were  supplied  with  libraries,  dic- 
tionaries, maps,  and  globes.  A  larger  number  of  the  country  districts  have  adopted 
a  graded  course  of  study,  and  this  effort  to  systematize  the  work  of  the  common  schools 
has  resulted  in  the  more  rapid  advancement  and  the  more  equal  and  symmetrical 
development  of  pupils  where  .the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  good  faith  and  with 
earnest  purpose.  The  superintendent  advises  that  district  boards  be  required  by 
law  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  superintendent,  just  as  they  are 
required  to  adopt  a  list  of  text  books,  and  that  all  teachers  be  required  to  organize 
their  schools  in  accordance  with  it. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  State  superintendent,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  has  general  supervision 
of  the  public  schools.    Each  county  has  a  superintendent,  and  counties  with  15,000  or 
more  inhabitants  may  have  2  of  these  officers.    Districts  have  boards  of  3  directors. 
Towns  which  have  adopted  the  township  system  have  township  boards,  consisting  of 
the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts  belonging  to  the  township.    Women  are  eligible 
to  all  school  offices  except  that  of  State  superintendent.    Public  schools  must  be  non- 
sectarian  :  they  are  free  to  all  resident  youth  4-20  years  of  age,  a  census  of  whom  is  tak 
annually  oy  the  district  clerk.    Children  7-15  years  of  age  must  attend  school  at  lea 
12  weekB  in  each  school  year  unless  their  education  has  been  otherwise  provided  fo 
or  unless  excused  for  specified  causes.    The  public  school  system  comprises  high  an 
normal  schools  and  a  State  university.    There  are  also  State  institutions  for  the  blin 
and  deaf  and  a  State  Beform  School. 

SCHOOL  FIKAKGS8. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund  and  from  1< 
taxation.   The  income  of  the  State  school  fund  is  distributed  annually  to  such  towi 
and  districts  as  send  the  required  reports  and  show  that  they  have  raised  towards^ 
the  support  of  common  schools  one-half  the  amount  last  appropriated  to  them  froi 


the  State  fund  and  that  they  have  maintained  schools  at  least  6  months  in  the  yeajr. 
a  3  months'  term  in  extraordinary  oases  being  accepted.  School  money  is  apportions 
according  to  the  school  census. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  WITH  7,500  OB  MORE  INHABITANTS. 


0TATI8TIOS, 
1882V88. 


r 


Cities, 


Appletan ........ 

Fond  da  Lac  .... 

Green  Bay 

Janeiville  ....... 

La  Crowe........ 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oahkoah 

Baolne .... 

Sheboygan. ...... 

Watortown ...... 


Population, 
centos  of 
1880. 


8,005 

18,094 

7,464 

9,018 

14,505 

10,324 

116,587 

15,748 

18,081 

7,814 

7,888 


Children  of 
•ohoolage. 


8,800 
5,264 
8,854 
8,671 
5,182 
8,707 
45,931 
8,516 
7,275 
8,538 
8,858 


Enrolment 
in  public 
acnoola. 


1»  906 
8,049 
1,279 
1,687 
2,854 
2,001 
19,027 
2,082 
2,796 
1,249 
1,207 


Average 
daily  ai- 
tandanoa. 


1,768 
1,841 


18,541 
1,161 
2,088 


Number  of 


41 
80 
84 
68 
86 
285 
66 


•mm 

25,838 
11435 
20,  M 
40,612 
87,008 
238,581 
34,821 
88,838 
18,181 
14,418 
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Statistics—  Con  tin  ued. 

1883-84. 


Cities. 


Population, 
census  of 

1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
In  pnblio 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Applctnn  . . . 
Kuml  «]ii  Lao 
Grei-n  Day.., 
Jamsvillo  .. 
LiCro»M  ... 
Madison.... 
Milwaukee  . 

Oshkosh 

Racin* 

Sheboygan.. 
Wttertowru . , 


8,005 

13, 004 

7.464 

9,018 

14, 505 

10,  324 

115.  087 

15,  748 

16.031 

7,314 

7,883 


3,726 
5,688 
2,956 
3,042 
5,667 
3,702 
40,804 
0,701 
7,408 
3,778 
3,395 


2,081 
2,066 
1,327 
1,645 
2,940 
1,857 
19,854 
2,150 
2,930 
1,323 
1,357 


1,602 
1,410 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


1,150 
2,028 


36 
40 
24  i 
39 
52 
36 
299 
56 
55 
20 
24 


$30,  281 
21, 269 
13, 873 
19,054 
58,648 
22,737 

237,819 
46,838 
41,307 
12,  851 
19,746 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

All  the  cities  named  above  continued  in  1883-'84  to  have  graded  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, covering  11  to  13  years,  including  high  school  studies,  with  ancient  languages, 
tod  iii  all  but  Janesville  pupils  may  tit  themselves  for  college.  Teachers'  meetings 
trebeld  in  all  the  cities. 

Jppleto*  reported  for  1083-'84  8  school  buildings,  with  32  rooms  and  2,300  sittings 
for  study,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $110,500.  The  schools  were  taught 
176  days  in  the  year,  and  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to  men  was  $307;  to  women, 
1322.  The  evening  school  enrolled  29  pupils,  and  private  schools,  444.  One  Kinder- 
garten was  maintained,  with  30  pupils  and  2  teachers. 

Fonddu  Lac  public  schools  in  1883-,84  were  taught  200  days,  in  17  buildings,  with 
2,&00  sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  all  other  school  property,  at  $124,800.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  of 'men  teaching  was  $c75 ;  of  women,  $355.  Private  schools  en- 
rolled 500  pupils. 

Green  Bay  public  schools  occupied  17  rooms,  with  1,070  sittings  for  study,  valued, 
With  grounds,  at  $54,500.  Private  schools  had  775  pupils,  and  one  Kindergarten  was 
Maintained,  with  26  children,  under  1  teacher. 

Janesville  had  6  public  school-houses,  with  1,815  sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  all 
other  school  property,  at  $67,150.    Private  schools  had  250  pupils  enrolled. 

La  Crosse  held  its  public  schools  in  13  buildings,  containing  43  rooms,  with  2,684  sit- 
tings for  study,  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $106,000.  Schools  were  taught 
194  days,  and  teachers  received  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,038  for  men  and  $400 
fc  women.    Two  Kindergarten  were  reported,  with  60  pupils,  under  2  teachers. 

The  Madison  schools  were  all  graded  and  were  taught  175  days,  in  9  buildings,  in 
food  condition  and  well  ventilated,  with  2,000  sittings  for  study.  All  school  property 
was  valued  at  $100,000.  Two  Kindergarten  were  reported,  with  100  pupils,  under  2 
teachers., 

Milwaukee  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  high,  normal,  and  evening,  were 
taught  in  1883-'84  197*  days,  in  27  buildings,  containing  16,200  sittings  for  study. 
The  schools  were  all  graded.  The  average,  annual  salary  paid  teachers  was.  to  men 
$1,147  and  to  women  $568.  Special  teachers  were  employed  in  music,  drawing,  and 
German.  There  were  12  evening  schools,  with  1,776  pupils  enrolled,  under  46  teachers, 
all  belonging  to  the  day  school  force.  There  were  7  Kindergarten,  enrolling  900  chil- 
dren, under  13  teachers.    Public  school-houses  and  lots  were  valued  at  $722,900. 

Oshkonk  public  schools,  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  were 
taught  in  9  buildings,  6  of  which  were  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated,  valued, 
with  sites,  at  $80,000.  The  average  attendance  was  about  93  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enrolled.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  12  years.  Calisthenics  was 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Racine  classed  its  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  covering  4 
Tears.  Drawing  and  music  were  taught  throughout  the  first  8  grades.  Schools  were 
boosed  in  7  buildings,  with  2,900  sittings  for  study,  valued,  with  grounds,  at  $105,000. 
Watertown  reported  public  schools  taught  in  18&P84  in  5  school-houses,  all  in  good 
condition,  well  ventilated, and  affording  1,200  sittings,  houses  and  sites  being  valued  at 
£14,000.  One  night  school  was  maintained,  with  60  pupils,  and  1  Kindergarten,  with 
30  children,  under  1  teacher.  Private  schools  were  taught  200  days,  with  700  pupils, 
under  14  teachers. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  RJCQtHRBMJBNTS  FOB  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  to  be  legally  employed  in  public  schools  must  havo  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion from  their  county  superintendent  or  from  a  State  board  of  examiners,  unless  they 
are  graduates  of  one  of  the  State  normal  school*,  or  the  StAte^univexsity  OTjrtbjtt.e/fltafb 
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in  the  State  with  equivalent  courses  of  study ;  and  no  person  may  receive  a  certifi- 
cate who  does  not  write  and  speak  English  correctly  and  easily.  Certificates  granted 
by  county  superintendents  are  of  3  grades,  the  first  good  for  2  years,  the  second  for 
1  year,  the  third  for  such  term  as  is  specified  on  the  certificate,  but  not  for  more  than  1 
year.  Each  county  superintendent  establishes  for  his  county,  under  the  advice  of  the 
State  superintendent,  the  standard  of  attainment  which  must  be  reached  by  appli- 
cants for  the  different  grades  of  certificates.  The  board  of  examiners,  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent,  gives  State  diplomas,  good  for  5  years  and  for 
life.  The  State  superintendent  also  has  power  to  grant  diplomas  to  graduates  of  the 
university  and  of  colleges,  which  are  good  until  annulled ;  and  diplomas  of  graduate* 
from  the  full  4-year  course  of  the  normal  schools,  countersigned  oy  the  State  super- 
intendent, become  unlimited  State  certificates  after  the  holder  has  taught  successfully 
one  year. 

8TATB  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  4  State  normal  schools,  located,  respectively,  at  Oshkosh,  Platteville.  River 
Falls,  and  White  Water,  had  in  1882-,83  a  total  enrolment  of  1,908,  of  whom  952  were 
in  normal  departments;  and  in  1883-'84  the  whole  number  increased  to  1,971,  that  of 
normal  students  being  940.  All  have  elementary  and  advanced  normal  courses,  both 
together  covering  4  years.  All  have  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  prepara- 
tory departments,  and  that  at  Oshkosh  a  Kindergarten  training  class.  The  aggregate 
number  completing  the  courses  in  l883-'84  was  71  from  the  elementary  and  30  from 
the  advanced  course,  an  increase  in  the  former  of  16  and  in  the  latter  of  4  over  the 
preceding  year. 

A  handsome  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected  in  Milwaukee  for  a  State 
normal  school,  which  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
of  regents  will  justify  such  action. 

Among  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  there  were  in  1683-'84  S43 
who  were  graduates  from  normal  schools,  an  increase  of  57  over  the  preceding  year. 

By  a  law  of  1883  the  free  high  schools  of  the  State  are  required  to  include  in  their 
course  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  in  the  organization,  man- 
agement, and  course  of  study  of  ungraded  schools ;  and  all  examinations  of  teachers 
for  the  high  schools  are  to  include  examinations  on  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  reestablishment  of  a  chair  of  pedagogy  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  was  decided  in  1883-'84,  and  President  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  White  Water,  was  tendered,  in  June,  1884,  the  appointment  to  the  chair, 
and  accepted  it,  to  take  effect  in  February,  1885. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  City  Normal  School  of  Milwaukee  continued  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  city- 
schools,  and  in  18t£-'83  had  24  students,  under  2  teachers. 

The  National  German-American  Teachers'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  for  1883-'84  reports 
25  normal  and  20  other  students,  under  9  instructors.  The  course  of  study  covers  3 
years.    Six  pupils  were  graduated  during  the  year  and  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Francis  Station,  has  a  3-year 
normal  course,  with  preparatory  studies,  and  in  1883-^84  reported  50  normal  students 
and  56  others. 

Galeeville  University,  when  last  heard  from,  offered  a  3-year  course  of  normal  train- 
ing, all  the  studies  being  pursued  which  are  required  by  the  State  for  a  first  class  cer- 
tificate. 

Melton  College,  in  its  preparatory  department,  reported  teachers'  oourses,  the  element- 
ary and  advanced  together  covering  4  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

County  teachers'  institutes  were  held  under  State  authority  in  1882->83  in  all  the 
62  settled  counties,  one  county  having  3.  In  all  4,429  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
In  1883-J84  there  were  63  institutes  held  again  in  the  62  counties,  with  4,757  teachen 
attending.  The  institutes  were  in  session  generally  from  4  to  10  daya,  and  each  had 
an  average  daily  attendance  in  1883-'84  of  60,  an  excellent  record. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Madison  and  conducted  by  the 
State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  continued  in  1884  to  be  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  education,  and  in  that  year 
was  in  its  fourteenth  volume. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Stute  appropriates  $25,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  which 
may  be  established  under  the  law  where  not  less  than  25  pupils  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  high  school  oouxse.  T be  aobooY*  ax*  V&  <&*xvi«  <>t  *  "ItM  school  board,  couaiatl ug 
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of  ft  director,  a  treasurer,  and  a  clerk  in  joint  high  school  districts;  but  in  cities  not 
under  county  superintendents  the  city  board  acts  as  a  high  school  board.  The  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  and  the  standard  for  admission  are  established  under  the  advice 
of  the  state  superintendent. 

As  may  be  seen  under  the  head  of  State  Normal  Training,  these  schools  are  now 
utilized  as  means  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  lower  schools. 

The  number  of  high  schools  organized  under  the  free  high  school  law  in  1863  was  114 : 
the  number  making  special  reports  and  receiving  State  aid  was  110.  Pupils  enrolled 
for  that  year,  7,519;  instructed  in  English  branches  only,  6,400;  in  other  branches, 
1}119;  while  454  completed  the  course  of  study. 

In  1884  there  was  1  more  organized ;  2  more  received  State  aid;  the  enrolled  pupils 
(7,689)  were  170  more ;  a  smaller  number  than  in  the  previous  year  studied  English 
blanches  and  a  larger  number  the  higher  branches ;  and  475  completed  the  course, 
making  a  total  of  3,430  graduates  since  the  organization  of  these  schools.  The  major 
part  of  the  teachers  in  both  years  held  either  State  certificates  of  qualification  or 
normal  school,  collegiate,  or  university  diplomas. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Hie  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  admitting  both  sexes  and  giving  free  tuition, 
comprises  in  its  collegiate  department  a  college  of  arts  and  one  of  letters,  the  latter 
inclading  an  ancient  and  a  modern  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  a.  b. 
md  lit.  B.  In  the  college  of  arts  a  general  course  in  science,  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
degree,  is  provided,  besides  several  technical  courses,  including  agriculture.  Of  the 
professional  schools  contemplated,  only  that  of  law  has  as  yet  been  established. 

The  board  of  regents  report  in  1883-^84  that  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  history 
of  the  university  has  been  that  of  rapid,  continuous,  and  wholesome  growth,  a  growth 
not  alone  measured  by  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  but  also  by  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  real  estate  and  buildings,  by  the  progressive  enlargement  of  cabinets  and 
libraries,  by  the  establishment  of  new  and  the  expansion  of  old  departments  of  in- 
struction, and  especially  by  the  higher  grade  of  instruction  imparted. 

Seven  other  institutions  in  the  State  are  classed  by  this  Office  as  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, vie,  Lawrence  University,  Anpleton ;  Beloit  College,  Beloit ;  Gsiesville  Uni- 
versity, Galesville;  Milton  College,  Milton ;  Racine  College,  Racine ;  Ripon  College, 
Bipon ;  and  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.  All  but  2  of  these  are  open  to  both 
»xet,  all  have  preparatory  and  classical  courses  of  study  and  all  but  2  scientific 
worses,  all  include  one  of  the  modern  languages  in  their  course  of  studv,  while  in  most 
of  them  two  or  three  of  these  languages  are  studied.  Instruction  in  business  and  in 
mode  and  the  fine  arts  is  given  by  3. 

For  fall  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting  to  this  Office,  see  Table  IX 
°f  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Three  colleges  exclusively  for  young  women  are  Wisconsin  Female  College,  Fox  Lake ; 
Milwaukee  College,  Milwaukee ;  and  Santa  Clara  Academy,  Binsinawa  Mound.  The 
allege  at  Fox  Lake  is  authorised  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  All  include 
uoaic,  drawing,  painting,  and  German  in  the  coarse  of  study,  one  adding  French  and 
another  Italian.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  and  for  a  summary, 
*e  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Instruction  in  scientific  branches  is  chiefly  given  in  the  college  of  arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsion.  which  includes,  besides  a  general  science  course,  departments 
of  agriculture  and  or  civil,  mining,  metallurgical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  all 
having  courses  of  4  years,  which  lead  to  a  corresponding  bachelor's  degree. 

Courses  in  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  are  also  offered  by 
Lawrence  and  Galesville  Universities  and  Milton,  Racine,  and  Ripon  Colleges. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a 
summary,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  schools  reporting  are  the  Mission  House,  Franklin  (Reformed) :  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin ;  Nashotah  House,  Nash- 
otah  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Francis 
(Roman  Catholio).  All  but  the  last  named  report  a  3-year  course  of  study  and  require 
an  examination  for  admission.    In  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  the  course  is  9  ^eaxv. 


KHECATION  OF  THE  DKAV  AND  DUMB. 

Witcontin  IiMtitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Delavan,  foundi 
trains  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  for  a  useful  life,  giving  instruction  in  th 
and  higher  English  brunches,  including  anatomy,  philosoj-by,  chemistry,  an 
history.  Special  attention  is  given  to  articulation,  penmanship,  morals,  and 
Sewing,  knitting,  Ironing,  printing,  cabinet  and  shoe  making  are  taught. 
18S3-1M,  312,  nnder  13  instructors;  State  appropriation,  140,000.  The  i 
owns  37  acres  of  land,  which,  with  buildings,  Ac,  was  valued  at  1100,000. 
tures  for  the  year,  $40,000. 

The  M ilieavkee  Dmj  School  for  Dtnf  Children,  fonnded  in  1883  and  under  . 
the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  reports  8  pupils,  but  does  not  define 
ies,  The  oral  method  is  employed.  The  city  appropriated  (1,200  for  uaint 
the  school  during  tbe  year  and  (300  were  received  from  tuition  fees. 

St.  John'*  Catholic  Deof-Muie  Jnilitute,  St.  Francis,  fonnded  in  1876,  in  18* 
22  boys  and  15  giris  nnder  instruction.  Common  school  studies  were  pursm 
illation,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  agriculture,  ahoemaklng,  needlework,  an 
housework  were  taught. 

For  further  statistics  of  deaf-mute  schools,  see  Table  XVIII  of  the  appen 
for  a  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUNS. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janeaville,  in  IS! 
78  pupils,  who  received  instruction  in  common  and  high  school  branches, 
and  instrumental  music,  and  in  carpet  weaving,  cane  seating,  sewing,  and  fai 
The  age  for  admission  ie  from  8  to  21  years,  and  the  State  provides  free  boan 
tion.  All  youth  are  admitted  whose  vision  is  too  defective  to  allow  them 
the  benefit  of  public  school  instruction.  Total  receipts  for  the  year,  (25,000 
itures,  (18,000;  value  of  all  property,  (175,000;  volumes  in  library,  1,700. 


Tbe  Witcontin  Induilrial  School  for  Boyt,  Waukesha,  under  State  control 
boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  and  in  1881-83  reported  132  re 
tickets;  31  released  at  IS  years  of  age,  the  limit  of  detention  ;  7  discharged ;  i 
and  299  on  the  roll.  In  18*i-'83  there  were  229  pupils  reported.  Tbe  instit 
fonnded  in  1860,  since  which  time  1,979  boys  have  received  its  care.  The 
school  branches  are  taught ;  also,  farm  work,  shot-making,  and  knitting. 

The  Wimoniin  Industrial  School  for  GirU,  Milwaukee,  established  in  1M75, 1 
object  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  girls  under  16  and  boysunder  1 
''■      J   '     '- —   —  disobedient  or  are  in  manifest  danger  of 
149  enrolled,  some  in  a  Kindergarten  olasi 
School  is  in  session  for  the  little  ones  2  ho 
ning  for  the  others.    Tbestudi' 
H  He  Mid  general  literature.     It 


age  who  are  found  destitute 
vicious.     In  1882-'S4  there 
resenting  40  different  count 
morning,  Sin  the  afternoon ;  1  hour 
school  branches,  with  s 
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and  the  Rhine,"  and  "Normal  work  in  the  high  school."  Among  the  topics  reported 
apon  were  "  How  can  the  schools  secure  better  supervision?"  "What  modifications 
ol  the  school  course  do  the  times  demand  ?  "  and  "  The  teacher's  mission  in  awakening 
in  tho  community  an  interest  in  school  work." 

The  summer  session  was  also  held  at  Madison,  July  14-15, 1884,  President  Stearns 
again  in  the  chair.  After  the  committees  were  announced,  papers  and  reports  were 
read  and  discussed  upon  "The  school  and  the  home,"  "Elementary  education,"  "Edu- 
cational systems  In  the  South,"  and  "Instruction  in  the  high  schools  in  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching.'7  After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  these  school  officers  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 38, 1833,  with  State  Superintendent  Graham  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  ot 
superintendents  was  meagre,  only  18  being  present.  8ome  very  interesting  subjects 
were  presented,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time  the  discussions  were  brief. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Robibt  Grabax,  Stats  $up*rtnt$ndsnt  qf  public  inttrueUon,  MadUon. 

[Term,  1883  to  188ft.] 
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ALASKA. 

Educational  affairs  in  Alaska  remain  ranch  as  reported  in  1882-'83,  the  prinei 
schools  still  being  those  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  conducted  j 
supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  fetter  from  their  superintendent,  E 
Sheldon  Jackson,  reports  them  to  be  steadily  growing  in  influence  and  in  attendai 
Of  7  different  settlements  mentioned,  in  which  one  or  more  schools  had  been  tan 
during  some  portion  of  the  year  1883-'84,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  in  5  was 
ported,  aggregating  from  500  to  600.  One  of  them  was  a  summer  school,  which 
lowed  the  natives  16  miles  down  the  coast,  returning  with  them  in  the  fall.  Tt 
schools  had  industrial  departments  connected  with  them j  that  at  Sitka,  having  b 
designated  as  the  Government  industrial  school  for  Eastern  Alaska,  promises  great 
largement  of  its  work. 

Tso  late  information  is  at  hand  from  any  except  1  of  the  &  schools  sustained  by 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  Territory.  This 
St.  Paul's  Island,  reports  47  pupils  enrolled  during  1882-*83. 

The  appropriation  by  Congress  of  (15,000  for  industrial  schools  and  $25,000  for  a 
mon  schools  In  Alaska  will  doubtless  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  education  in  the  1 
ritory. 
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ARIZONA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882-'83. 

1683-'84. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

9,376 
3,751 
2,554 
40 
27.24 

110 

104 

150 

68 

42 

56 

98 

100 

977,998 

82,183 

75 

• 

4,516 
3,287 
48.16 
35.06 

127 

121 

210 

87 

61 

82 

143 

127 

$161, 862 

153,466 

85 

765 

733 

8.16 

7.81 

17 

17 
60 
19 

19 
26 
45 
27 

983,864 

71,283 

10 

Per  cent  of  same  in  average  attendance. . 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Necessary  to  supply  the  schools.... ...... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

(From  reports  of  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  years 
■kutioned.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


At  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summary,  the  public  schools,  while  not  up  to  the 
?**iidard  desired,  were  making  a  fair  degree  of  progress.  The  census  taken  in  June, 
~$&,  showed  a  school  population  of  9,376,  more  than  48  per  oent.  of  whom  were  en- 
siled in  public  schools  in  1Q83^84,  with  about  35  per  oent.  in  average  daily  attend- 
**tee,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  8  per  cent,  enrolled  and  of  nearly  that  proportion  in 


7^rag< 
^hooF-1 


e  attendance.  In  the  year  17  more  school  districts  were  organized,  19  more 
houses  built,  more  schools  were  taught,  and  the  average  term  for  the  Territory 
^fcs,  according  to  a  written  return,  60  days longer,  though  a  printed  report  gives  an  in- 
^ease  of  only  30  days.  The  new  school-houses  were  said  to  be  substantial  and  well 
j^apted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected,  several  of  them  having  also 
f^en  built  with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  design  and  finish,  and  supplied  with  the  latest 
^proved  furniture  and  apparatus.  A  majority  of  the  country  schools  had  also  been 
•applied  with  the  necessary  school  apparatus.  The  standard  of  scholarship  required 
*  J>*  license  to  teach  was  being  gradually  raised  throughout  the  Territory.  Many  of 
**Us  teachers  had  been  trained  in  a  normal  school,  and  at  least  one-half  of  those  who 
applied  for  certificates  during  1883  and  1864  were  graduates  of  universities  or  normal 
•^hools. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  system  of  Arizona  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  of  public  instrue- 
*>on,  elected  for  2  years  by  the  people ;  a  territorial  board  of  education,  consisting 
<*?  the  governor,  territorial  treasurer,  and  superintendent ;  county  superintendents ; 

19  b 
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county  boards  of  3  examiners:  and  a  board  of  3  school  trustees  for  each  district  Tt 
county  probate  lodge  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  and  presiding  officer  of  tt 
county  board  of  examiners. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Four  forma  of  school  taxation  are  provided  by  the  law.  The  first  two,  which  ai 
obligatory,  consist  of  a  territorial  tax  of  16  cents  on  $100,  which  forms  the  territori: 
school  fund,  and  of  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  80  cents  on  f  10 
which  is  known  as  the  county  school  fund.  The  third  is  conditional,  only  being  r 
quired  of  those  districts  in  which  the  tax  apportioned  is  inadequate  to  secure  tnn 
months  of  school,  and  the  fourth  an  optional  tax  for  prolonging  the  school  ter 
beyond  the  three-month  limit  or  for  building  school- houses,  voted  on  by  the  distri 
at  a  meeting  called  by*the  board  of  trustees.  The  territorial  fund  is  apportioned  1 
the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  10  per  cent,  of  it  for  libraries,  the  ai 
nual  amount,  however,  not  to  exceed  f 20  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Moneys  arising  from  escheats  go  into  the  territorial  school  fund ;  those  from  fine 
forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses,  into  the  county  school  funds,  except  In  incorpt 
rated  villages  or  cities. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TUCSON. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Tucson  had  for  January,  1883,  an  enrolment  of  318,  an  increase  of  84  over  the  pn 
ceding  year,  all  under  6  regular  and  2  special  teachers,  these  last  of  music  and  Spai 
ish.  The  school  registers  show  that  most  of  the  new  pupils  come  from  families  the 
have  resided  in  the  city  for  two  years  or  more  but  have  never  before  sent  their  chi 
dren  to  the  public  schools.  The  superintendent  states,  with  regret,  that  the  scho< 
buildings  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  growth,  and  that  a  further  increai 
in  attendance  is  impossible.  A  new  building  was  to  be  erected  soon,  however,  whic 
will  famish  ample  room.  Schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  tl 
coarse  of  stndy  covering  11  years.  Music  and  drawing  enter  into  the  first  8  yeai 
special  attention  being  given  to  oral  instruction.    Expenditures  for  the  year  wo 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  must  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  must  hold  certificates  of  qua 
floation  from  the  county  board  of  examiners  or  from  the  superintendent  of  public  i 
struetion,  must  keen  a  school  register,  and  make  proper  certified  reports  to  the  conn 
superintendent  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  provides  that  whenever  a  county  contains  30  districts  a  teachers'  tastttn 
may  be  held  at  least  once  a  year.     Teaohers  are  required  to  attend  and  participate 
its  proceedings.    But  the  superintendent  says  the  districts  are  scattered  and  the  a: 
penses  attending  institutes  great.    None,  oonseqnenUy,  have  been  held  in  the  la 
two  years. 

SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

SECONDARY. 

The  Territory  makes  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  its  youth  beyond  the  oaw 
mon  school  course.  Tucson,  however,  reports  a  high  school,  whioh  offers  8  eoonef 
scientific  and  literary,  each  of  3  years.  The  former  includes  the  study  of  Spanish,  mm 
Latin  is  added  to  tne  latter.  Students  may  elect  either  course,  and  diplomat  si 
graduation  are  given  on  a  satisfactory  completion  of  it. 

SUPERIOR. 

No  institutions  of  this  class,  either  territorial  or  private,  have  reported  to  tfcto 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Homo*,  tmrUorial  tupeHiUtndmt^fpubUeiHttraetiot^ri^e^tL 

[Term,  January  1, 1882,  to  January  1, 1884.] 

Succeeded  by  R  L.  Long,  Phcmix. 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. « 


1882->83. 


1883->84. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  age  I 

Enrolled  in  pnblio  school* 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  oent.  of  school  youth  enrolled 
Per  cent,  of  school  youth  in  attend 
woe, 

8CHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


66.476 

33,988 

20,560 

60.18 

36.40 


77, 4  99 

60,031 

34,540 

64.56 

41.96 


81,093 
16, 043 

4.37 
6.66 


Organized  districts 

Graded  schools - 

Ungraded  schools • 

fichool-honses 

School  townships  in  50  counties , 

Average  number  of  days  of  school.. , 

TEACHEBS. 

Ven  teaching .......•.•••.•. 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 
Estimated  value   of   public   school 
property . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men , 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1,644 

61 

1,356 

1,136 


93 


461 
1,056 
1,517 


|532(325 
937,764 

39  70 
30  70 


1,042 

69 

1, 930 

1,921 

567 

101 


863 

8,048 
8.911 


1, 306. 879 
1,6(59,658 

38  43 
31  72 


602 

18 

574 

785 


8 


402 

992 

1,394 


$774,554 
751,894 


1  08 


$1  87 


•The  itarJetlc*  are  from  44  counties  In  1882-(88  and  from  SB  m  1883- "84;  in  addition  to  these  65  there 
**«  It  other*  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  report. 
tTfaeachool  age  wa»  5-21  in  1882-83  and  7-20  In  18&V84. 

fFtom  report  and  return  of  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Dakota,  for  the  two  years  indicated. ) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  education  has  shared  In  the  general  pros- 
perity that  has  marked  Dakota  affair*  in  the  years  reviewed.  The  superintendent 
•ays  abetter  public  sentiment  has  developed,  and  even  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  school 
*ork,  wbfle  the  people  have  demanded  longer  terms  and  better  schools  and  have  kept 
their  children  more  continuously  and  regularly  in  school.  The  large  increase  in  school 
population  and  enrolment  made  it  necessary  to  erect  785 school  bondings,  thus  largely 
increasing  expenditures. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Educational  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction,  ap- 
pointed biennially  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature ;  of  county  super- 
intendents, chosen  biennially  by  the  people,  women  being  eligible ;  aud  of  township 
boards  of  3  members,  elected  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  The  duty  of 
these  boards  is  to  provide  buildings,  employ  teachers,  regulate  schools,  and  disburse 
the  funds  of  the  township.    The  school  census  must  be  taken  annually.    Tta  BVbta 
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may  not  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  nor  deemed  a  sectarian  book,  and  th 
law  requires  that  the  highest  standard  of  morals  shall  be  taught.  School  aftendanc 
is  compulsory  on  all  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  schoc 
year,  6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive,  unless  such  children  are  excused  by  the  schoc 
authorities  for  good  reasons, 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Taxation  is  of  two  kinds:  (I)  a  county  tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  and  of  2  mill 
on  f  1  of  taxable  property,  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  school  corporations  of  th 
county  in  proportion  to  their  youth  oyer  7  and  under  20  years  of  age ;  (2)  a  local  tai 
not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  leviec 
The  general  tax,  or  public  fund,  as  it  is  called,  is  increased  by  penalties  of  varioo 
kinds  and  is  distributed  according  to  the  ratio  of  school  youth  in  each  school  corpc 
ration. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

A  new  school  law  in  1883  changed  the  ending  of  the  school  year  from  March  1 1 
June  30 ;  made  the  school  age,  which  had  undergone  several  previous  alterations,  7-20 
required  an  annual  census  of  school  children :  abolished  districts  and  subdistrict 
in  school  townships;  gave  free  choice  as  to  the  schools  to  be  attended,  but  mad 
education  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  compulsory  on  all  youth  10  to  1 
years  of  age;  and  appropriated  |600  a  year  for  the  employment  of  experienced  con 
doctors  of  teachers'  institutes,  i 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  YANKTON. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  municipal  system  is  in  no  way  subordinate  to  the  territorial  system,  its  onl 
obligation  being  to  report  its  school  population  in  order  to  receive  its  share  of  tk 
school  fund.  Under  a  board  of  eduoation  oomposed  of  10  members,  including  secr- 
tary  and  treasurer,  the  Yankton  system  in  1883^84  was  still  progressing.  Tbescho 
population  of  the  oity  comprised  1,114  children,  of  which  number  751  were  enrolled  i 
public  schools  and  474  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  schools,  classed  i 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  were  taught  175  days  by  13  teachers,  including  the  si 
perintendent,  who  gives  part  of  his  time  to  teaching,  and  1  special  teacher  of  voo 
music.    The  schools  occupied  12  rooms,  containing  576  sittings  for  study. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  to  be  employed  must  present  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  supc 
intendent  of  public  instruction  or  from  a  oounty  superintendent,  and  to  receive  pi 
must  furnish  duplicate  reports  of  attendance  and  whatever  statistics  are  needful  f 
making  an  accurate  report  of  their  schools  at  the  end  of  each  term,  one  report  for  tJ 
district  clerk  and  one  for  the  county  superintendent. 

TERRITORIAL  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Territorial  Normal  School,  8pringfield,  has  been  suspended. 

Notice  comes  through  the  New  York  School  Journal  that  a  new  State  normal  sclio* 
was  opened  at  Madison,  December  5, 1883,  under  the  prinoipalahip  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Rid 
ardson,  a  graduate  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  University  of  Dakota  presents  teachers'  courses  of  1  and  2  years  and  2  year*  < 
advanced  normal  training.  Students  qualified  to  teach  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  0* 
ond  years  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  those  who  satisfactorily  comply* 
the  4-year  course  receive  diplomas  conferring  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  institutes  to  be  held,  conducted  by  teachers  employed  or  designate* 
by  the  territorial  superintendent,  and  $600  are  appropriated  annually  for  this  purpos* 
Every  applicant  for  a  county  teacher's  certificate  must  pay  $1,  which  is  added  to  th* 
institute  fund  of  the  county  where  it  is  received.  From  the  territorial  fund  not  mor* 
than  $60  may  be  paid  for  the  expense  of  any  institute,  which  institute  must  cod  tin  o< 
in  session  two  weeks,  and  no  institute  aided  by  this  fund  shall  continue  for  less  to*' 
five  days.  Two  or  more  counties,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  one  institute  **** 
$80  appropriated  for  its  use.  Money  assigned  for  any  particular  institute  may.** 
added  to  the  county  institute  fund  of  any  county  and  the  institute  extended  as  lo**j 
as  the  combined  funds  may  last,  not  exceeding  four  weeks.  In  1883-'84  there  VCI*5j 
county  institutes  held  and  70  sessions  of  county  teachers'  associations  were  report©*1 
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8ECONDARY  INSTRUCTION, 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  clam  of  schools  is  not  required  by  law,  but  has  been  established  in  the  larger 
towns.  Yankton,  the  only  one  furnishing  statistics  for  1882-'83,  had  1  school  building, 
with  46  sittings  for  study.  The  enrolment  during  the  first  quarter  was  37,  with  33  in 
average  daily  attendance,  but  the  number  fell  on  considerably  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  only  one  being  graduated,  many  of  them  leaving  the  high  school  to  enter  the 
new  college.  Owing  to  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  education  from  this  source, 
the  coarse  was  shortened  from  4  years  to  3. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


i  TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

|  The  University  of  Dakota,  Vermillion,  organized  and  opened  in  1883,  has  prepara- 
1  tory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  former  extending  over  3  and  the  latter  over  4 
years.  The  collegiate  department  has  3  courses,  classical,  scientific,  and  literary. 
A  4-year  course  in  normal  training  is  also  presented,  as  before  stated,  and  arrange- 
ments arc  being  perfected  for  thorough  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Id  18&-'84  there  were  95  students  enrolled,  under  7  instructors. 

By  a  vote  of  the  regents,  Superintendent  W.  H.  H.  Beadle  was  to  organize  and  con- 
duct at  the  university  a  normal  institute  in  August,  1884,  of  which  full  information  is 
expected  in  the  report  for  1884-'65. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Sioux  Falls,  founded  in  1860,  in  1883-'84  had  23 
pupils,  under  2  instructors,  making  28  from  the  beginning.  The  common  English 
branches  were  taught,  with  penmanship,  drawing,  and  agriculture.  The  Territory 
Impropriated  $12,000  and  the  expenditures  were  $4,830  for  the  year. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  W.  H.  H.  Bsadlb,  territorial  tttpcrintmdsnt  qfpubUc  instruction,  Yankton, 

[Third  term,  1888  to  1885.] 
Than  to  be  suoosedsd  by  Hon.  Jl,  Sheridan  Jc 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882->83. 


1883-'84. 


Increase. 


Decrea 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Population  of  the  District . .  - .  - 

Total  6chool  population  (6-17) 

Colored  school  population  (6-17) 

Total  eurolment  in  public  schools  .... 

Colored  youth  enrolled 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  school  youth . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Colored  youth  in  daily  attendance.... 
Per  cent,  of  attendance   to   Bchool 

youth. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and 

church  schools. 

SCHOOLS. 


al77, 625 
a  43, 558 

a\\,\m 

28,671 
8,710 
65.59 

22,291 
6,815 
51.18 

5,000 


•177, 625 

a  43, 558 

all, 938 

30,388 

9.167 

69.76 

22, 31H 

6,895 

51.24 

4,000 


1,817 

457 

4.17 

27 

80 

'    .06 


Number  of  sittings. 

Average  duration  of  schools,  in  days. 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  men  teaching -•. 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Colored  teachers 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 


85,028 
192 


46 

459 
505 
147 


$669,691 

1, 206, 355 

66  50 


85,076 

1*9 


66 
469 
525 
154 


$559,697 

1,296, 3.*& 

66  50 


48 


10 
10 
80 

7 


$90,000 


1, 


$109,! 


•  Census  of  1880. 

(From  returns  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Paul,  acting  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  colored- schools.) 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  the  absence  of  printed  reports  of  the  public  schools  in  the  District,  their  gene 
cod tlii  ion  can  be  seen  only  from  the  preceding  statistics,  gathered  at  the  office  of 
superintendent  and  cer titled  to  by  him. 

From  1860-'81  to  1882-'83  there  was  an  increase  of  1,272  in  enrolment,  although  t 
of  the  colored  youth  fell  off  by  673 ;  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  gain  of  1,5(51.  t 
of  colored  falling  off  by  477.  In  1882-'83  there  were  3,295  more  sitt  ings  than  in  lt*K>- 
45  more  teachers,  of  whom  12  were  colored  ;  expenditure  for  public  schools  incren 
$142,379,  while  school  property  seems  to  have  diminished  in  value  $120,533.  ' 
gains  of  1883-'84  over  1882~'83  show  a  continued  advance  on  all  material  points,  tl 
being  no  decrease  worthy  of  note  except  of  1,000  in  the  private  and  church  scb< 
and  of  $109,994  in  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

From  both  white  aud  colored  superintendents  assurances  were  received  that 
schools  of  both  olasses  were  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  absence  of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  places  the  choice  of  the  9  m 
ben  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  is  the  educational  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
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Commissioner*  of  the  District.  This  hoard  annually  selects  2  superintendents,  who 
Are  its  chief  executive  officers,  and  chooses  supervising  principals,  who  act  under  the 
supervision  of  these  superintendents;  through  its  committee  on  teachers,  the  board 
of  trustees  also  appoints  an  examining  board  com  posed  of  the  2  superintendents  and 
—  undefined  number  of  supervising  principals  and  principals  of  public  schools.  To 
ign  each  superintendent  to  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  the  publio  schools  have 
*n  formed  into  8  divisions,  the  hrst  4  comprising  the  white  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, the  fifth  those  of  Georgetown,  and  the  sixth  the  rural  schools  for  both  races, 
over  all  of  which  one  of  the  superintendents  exercises  authority;  the  seventh  and 
oighth.  comprising  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  are  under  the 
control  of  his  colleague. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

To  support  the  system  Congress  makes  an  annual  appropriation,  one-half  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  the  other  from  the  publio 
-funds  of  the  United  States.    The  school  age  is  6-17.    The  schools  are  all  graded,  with 

»  few  exceptions  among  the  rural  schools,  and  each  race  is  taught  by  instructors  of 

its  own  color. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  DISTRICT  REQUIREMENTS. 

All  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  for  promotion 
arc  conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the  2  superintendents  and  others 
appointed  annually  by  the  committee  on  teachers  troni  the  supervising  principals 
and  the  pripcipals  of  publio  schools.  The  result  of  such  examinations  is  reported  to 
the  committee  on  teachers,  who  select  such  candidates  as  in  their  judgment  have 
given  evidence  of  qualification  and  report  their  selection  and  the  class  of  certificate 
to  which  the  candidates  are  thought  to  be  entitled  to  the  board  of  trust oes,  who  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  same  and  determine  what  candidates  may  receive  certificates 
ud  the  grade  of  the  certificates. 

DISTRICT  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

There  are  9  normal  schools  connected  with  the  publio  school  system  of  the  District, 
lfor  white  teachers,  the  other  for  colored.  Owing  to  the  non-publication  of  school 
reports  there  is  no  official  information  in  regard  to  them  at  hand.  The  Miner  Train- 
ing School  for  Colored  Women  Teachers  is  said  to  have  done  goo  dservice  in  training 
tocher*  for  the  colored  schools  of  Washington.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lucy 
Jfoten,  a  graduate  of  these  colored  schools  and  more  recently  of  the  State  Normal 
fcW  *l  Salem,  Mass. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Washingion  Sigh  School  reported  for  1882->83  388  students,  including  51  unclassi- 
jW;  tod  for  1885-^84,509,  including  41  unclassified  students,  showing  an  increase  of 
Mover  1*82-^83.  The  courses,  each  of  3  years,  are  (1)  academic;  (2)  scientific;  (3) 
taineas.  There  is  also  a  special  elective  course  for  the  first  and  second  years  in 
object  drawing,  historical  ornament,  plant  forms  from  nature,  projection,  and  per- 
spective ;  for  the  third  year,  a  choice  in  instrumental  drawing,  free  hand  drawing, 
*Qd  design  in  colors.  The  graduating  class  of  1883  numbered  13  young  men  and  23 
young  women.  In  its  new  quarters,  the  school  has  ample  accommodations  in  study 
*od  elsss  rooms,  and  the  advantages  of  a  library,  lecture  and  drawing  rooms,  drill  and 
Exhibition  halls,  and  laboratories.  Military  training,  under  a  United  States  officer, 
**s  among  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school.  • 

The  High  School  for  Colored  StudenU  is  said  to  have  been  in  successful  operation  dor* 
iag  the  year,  but  no  report  of  it  has  been  published. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  private  academio  schools,  preparatory 
Khools,  or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix ;  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  HEN  OR  TOR  ROTH  SEXES. 

Hi*  Qoorgttown,  Columbian,  and  Howard  Univor$iUe$  oontinued  in  1883->84  substan- 
tially the  same  collegiate  courses  they  have  heretofore  reported.  They  are  all  of  fair 
standard  and  well  equipped  and  officered.  Columbian  University  has  been  provided 
with  a  large  and  excellent  brick  building  in  the  heart  of  Washington,  near  its  me&aSkL 


SCIENTIFIC  AMD  PBOFE88IONAL  INSTBUCTION. 
tcmnma 

Scientific  courses  of  3  yean,  leading  to  the  degree  of  b.  a.,  continue  in  the  < 
town  and  National  Deaf-Mute  Colleges.  In  the  Columbian  University  a  C 
School  of  Science  and  Arts  has  been  established,  and  will  open  in  October, 
the  new  university  building,  cotner  of  Fifteenth  and  H  streets.  The  genera 
will  embrace  studies  in  literature,  science,  and  arte,  leading  to  degrees  of  but 
science,  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineer. 


rWIojioa!.— Howard  University  in  1683-'B4  had  a  well  organized  theoloj 
partment  (non-sectarian),  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  for  such  as  are  prepared  fo 
the  course  requiring  3  years.  Its  support  cornea  from  the  American  Miesionai 
elation  and  the  Presbyter;  of  Washington  City. 

Legal. — The  law  departments  of  Georgetown,  Colombian,  Howard,  and  Natio: 
vanities  in  lSSi-'64  continued  their  3-year  courses  of  legal  instruction,  leadin 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws;  also,  additional  graduate  courses  of  1  year,  on  con 
of  which  the  degree  of  master  of  laws  in  conferred.  Graduates  are  admitted 
tioe  at  the  bar  of  the  District  after  examination  by  a  committee  appointee1 

Medical.— The  National  Medical  College,  medical  department  of  Columbian 


aity,  and  the  medical  department  of  Howard  University  have  each  an  annual 
of  80  weeks,  the  medical  departmeut  of  the  National  University  (1864)  one  o 
27  weeks,  while  the  medical  department  of  Georgetown  College  ehowsone  of  31 
All  have  3-year  graded  courses ;  all  require  for  admission  evidence  of  qualifies 
the  successful  study  of  medicine  ;  and,  for  graduation,  substantially  3  years  o: 
attendance  on  3  courses  of  lectures,  clinics,  anatomy,  and  dissection,  with  fin 
factory  examinations  on  all  the  studies  of  the  course. 

Pharmacy , — The  National  College  of  Ph  armacy,  w  i  th  annual  session  of  about  3! 
requires  for  graduation  3  yean  of  study  in  chemistry  (practical  and  analytics 
oology,  pharmacy,  materia;  medioa,  and  botany,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pnaro 
Lug  conferred. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

The  Colombia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall  Green,  near  Waal 
including  the  Deaf-Mute  College,  in  1883  had  106  pupils,  40  admitted  during  t 
Of  these  41  were  in  the  college  department  and  65  in  the  preparatory.    The 
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tike  care  of  house,  wash  and  iron,  make  beds,  and  sew.  Two  exhibitions  of  progress 
made  are  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  excellent  training  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  same  association  opened  a  free  Kindergarten,  with  an  average  attendance  of  20 
children  3  to  6  years  of  age.  There  was  also  maintained  jointly  a  kitchen  garden  and 
a  Kindergarten  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

An  industrial  school  has  been  supported,  the  principal  going  into  the  streets  and 
picking  np  the  children  who  were  roving  about  in  idleness  and  filth,  and  putting  them 
under  wholesome  influences.  This  association  has  paid,  in  a  6-month  term,  for  the 
instruction  of  one  class  in  cookery. 

The  Metropolitan  Industrial  School  reports  in  1863-'84  the  introduction,  among  other 
industries,  of  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  with  encouraging  success.  There  were 
56  girls  enrolled  in  the  school.  A  night  school  for  boys  who  work  during  the  day  is 
ssid  to  have  been  well  AttAtidefl 

The  Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  for  1883~>84  a  total  popula- 
tion of  243;  committed  during  the  year,  103;  discharged,  80;  leaving  at  close  of  the 
year  163  inmates.  All  the  younger  boys  are  employed  one-half  their  time  in  chair 
caning.  The  tailoring  and  shoe  departments  furnish  clothes  and  shoes  for  all  the  in- 
mates. Various  other  industries  receive  attention.  The  schools  hold  regular  ses- 
sions throughout  the  year  in  rooms  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  Industrial  Home  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  both  sexes,  had,  at  be- 

S 'lining  of  1683-'84,  03  inmates ;  received  during  the  year.  58 ;  discharged,  44 ;  cared 
r,  121;  found  homes  for,  22 ;  returned  to  friends,  1&  The  schools  are  under  public 
ichool  control  and  are  said  to  have  made  fine  progress.  Industries  are  pursued  in  a  car- 
penter's shop,  a  greenhouse,  and  garden.  Girls  are  instructed  in  house  work  and 
■ewing,  with  the  prospect  oi  soon  having  a  kitchen  garden. 

CHILDREN'S  HOMES  AND  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Six  such  homes  and  asylums  reported  in  188W82  an  aggregate  of  683  inmates  and 
continued  their  work  in  1883-J84. 

For  information  as  to  these  institutions,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  same,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  MUSIC. 

8ofar  as  known,  the  enterprising  art  schools  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rouzee,  Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Mener,  Mrs.  S.  £.  Fuller,  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Morrelle,  reported  in  1881->82,  continue  their 
work,  though  no  official  report  from  any  of  them  has  been  received  at  this  Office  for 
W&-$4.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Washington  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  O.  B. 
Bollard;  the  School  of  Music  of  Mr.  Theo.  Ingalls  King;  and  the  Georgetown  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ATohmtary  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  for  White  Students 
ffleoti  once  a  month  to  compare  experiences  in  government  and  teaching. 

CHIEF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

„jfaa,  J.  OlifOVD  Wilsoh,  anperiatendent  of  public  schools  for  whits  pupils  in  Washington  and 

wgHtfwa,  and  of  the  school*  for  both  noes  in  the  rural  districts,  holds  offloe  till  1886. 

Jfta.  Qsqios  Jf.  T.  Cook  is  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  Washington 

pax.WikonistoU«ieoee4edbyMr.W.B.PoweUinli6S.l 
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IDAHO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1882-'63. 

1883-T84. 

Increase. 

Dec 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21} 

Per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled.... 

10,936 

a  6, 424 

58.74 

13, 140 

a8,287 

63.06 

2,204 

1,863 

4.32 

. .  •  »• 
«... 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts ........... 

ft  198 
4139 
/139 

A  200 

131,000 

166,848 

A  60 

A  50 

0238 
*166 
yl80 

40 
27 
41 

Number  of  school -houses. ...... ...... 

TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  of  teachero ....... .... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Value  of  school  proDcrtv. ............ 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 

|69,914 

$23,066 

....  i 

a  Nine  districts  not  reporting. 
0  Four  distiicts  not  reporting. 
0  One  district  not  reporting. 
d  Fifty-three  districts  not  reporting. 
«  Fifty- fire  distriots  not  reporting. 


/Fifty-one  districts  not  reporting. 
a  Twenty-one  distriots  not  reporting; 

i  One  county  not  reporting. 


(From  report  and  returns  of  Hon.  James  L.  Onderdonk,  territorial  superinte 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  CONDITION. 


It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  statistics  from  counties  and  distriots  are  so  \\ 
plete,  but  the  summary  above  riven  indicates  healthy  growth.  The  superinte 
says  that  the  success  of  the  graded  schools  in  Boise*  City  and  Lewiston  has  been 
gratifying,  a  higher  standard  having  been  attained  than  ever  before ;  that  ever 
the  demand  becomes  more  imperative  for  a  higher  degree  of  education ;  and 
that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  improvement  In  the  school-houses  built  throuj 
1  he  Territory.  The  principles  of  light,  ventilation,  and  hygiene  are  receiving  in 
degree  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands ;  the  standard  of  teact 
improving,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  them  a  more  suitable  comj 
tion.  The  salaries  in  the  rural  districts  average  about  |50  a  month  and  boat 
mining  communities,  from  $60  to  f  125 ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  schools,  fro; 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  territorial  controller  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  « 
auditors  are  ex  officio  county  school  superintendents.  Each  connty  has  a  hoi 
examiners  and  each  district  a  board  of  3  trustees.  Schools  cannot  be  sustained 
the  public  school  fund  if  any  political  or  sectarian  doctrines  be  taught  therein] 
the  distribution  of  books,  tracts,  or  documents  of  this  character  in  them  is  forbi 
bylaw. 
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SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  income  of  a  general  territorial  school 
foody  from  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  8  mills  on  the  dollar,  from 
moneys  arising  from  lepal  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  from  fees  paid  by  teachers  for 
certificates  of  qualification.  The  basis  of  distribution  of  the  school  money  is  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (5-21  years).  Districts  may  levy  special  taxes  for  building 
or  repairing  school-houses,  and,  when  the  cost  of  repairs  does  not  exceed  $25,  the 
trustees  may  levy  a  rate  bill,  to  be  collected  from  such  patrons  of  the  school  as  are 
able  to  pay. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  TERRITORIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  must  present  to  the  proper  school  officers  certificates  of  qualifications  from 
the  county  board  of  examiners,  said  certificates  to  state  the  branches  which  the  holder 
is  competent  to  teach  and  to  be  valid  for  2  years ;  and  no  certificate  may  be  granted 
to  any  applicant  who  is  not  found  competent  to  teach  the  common  English  branches. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  Idaho  makes  no  provision  for  this  means  of  instruction  for  its  teachers, 
but  Superintendent  Ooderdonk  says  institutes  have  been  held  in  several  counties! 
with  beneficial  effects,  and  that  their  establishment  has  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  emu* 
1a t ion  among  the  teachers.  He  further  says  that,  if  the  legislature  would  adopt  a 
territorial  system  and  provision  could  be  made  for  holding  a  territorial  teachers?  in- 
stitute, such  institute  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Territory. 

ADVANCED  INSTRUCTION. 

NORMAL  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGE8,  ETC. 

There  are  no  schools  for  normal,  secondary,  superior,  or  special  instruction  reported 
from  this  Territory. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Boa.  Jambs  L.  Ohdibdonk,  territorial  tuperinUndmt  qfpublie  initnuHon,  £ei$i  0fty,  IdflA* 

[XoliAtann,  JTsbroar/,  1383,  to  February,  ISM.] 


KEPOBT   OF   THE  COMMISSI****** 


INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

STATISTICS  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 


•    POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

School  yonth  among  tribal  Indiana. .. 

School  youth  in  the  Five  Nations 

Enrolment  of  the   former   class  in 

schools. 
Enrolment  of  the  latter  class  in  schools. 
Per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled 
Average  attendance  of  the  former 

Average  attendance  of  the  latter 

Per  cent,  of  school  youth  in  average 

attendance. 
Largest  monthly  average  attendance 

of  the  tribal  youth. 
Largest  monthly  average  attendance 

of  the  youth  in  Five  Rations. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SITTINGS. 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  Indians 

Boarding  schools  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Day  schools  of  the  former  class 

Day  schools  of  the  latter  class 

School  sittings  of  the  former  class.... 
Sohool  sittings  of  the  latter  class 


Teachers  among  tribal  Indians , 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Expenditure  for  schools  on  reserva- 
tions. 

Expenditure  for  others,  at  Carlisle, 
Hampton,  &c. 

Expenditure  for  schools  of  the  Five 
Nations. 

EDUCATIONAL  BS8ULTS. 

Number  of  tribal  Indians  that  can 

read. 
Number  that  have  learned  to  read  in 

the  year. 
Number  in  the  Five  Nations  that  can 

read. 
Number  that  have  learned  to  read  in 

the  year. 
Number  of  tribal  Indians  that  speak 

English. 
Number  of  the  Five   Nations  that 

speak  English. 


1882->83. 


35,883 
11,450 
10,241 

54,984 

32.17 

6,504 

51,957 

.  17.87 

7,962 

2,244 


82 
14 

117 

199 

11,214 

7,-599 


683 

$449,445 
154,365 
175,606 


14,399 
1,889 

32,050 

2,350 

23,505 

45,800 


1883->84. 


39,918 

al2,837 

11, 731 

7,862 
37.14 
7,650 
3,978 
22.04 

9,515 

1,230 


89 

17 

126 

201 

12, 178 

10,704 


785 


\   1848,496 
196,612 


19,579 
2,257 


25,394 


Increase. 


Decreasi 


4,035 
1,387 
1,490 

2,878 

4.97 

1,146 

2,021 

4.17 

1,553 


7 
3 
9 
2 
964 
3,105 


102 


1,014 


1244,688 
81,004 


5,180 


••< 


i. 


•No  cenaus  taken.    A  proportion*  t  efoereaae  to  that  of  the  tribal  Indiana  aseumed  f 
•No  report  from  26  Creek  day  eon  oole  in  1882-'83. 

'*>oin  reports  of  Eon.  H.  Ytum,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  Above  table  denotes  an  important  and  general  advance  in  every  way.  Of  the 
264,369  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  64,000  wear  citizens' 
drew  and  71,194  speak  English  sufficiently  well  for  ordinary  conversation ;  38,051  fami- 
lies were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  year  and  the  number  of  male 
Indians  performing  manual  labor  in  ci  vilized  pursuits  was  57,053.  There  were  29,074 
houses  occupied  by  Indiana,  of  which  number  1,975  were  built  during  the  year  by  the 
Indians  and  292  for  them. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  school  systems  of  the  Five  Nations  are  nearly  alike.  The  Cherokees  have  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  3  persons  of  liberal  literary  attainments  appointed 
by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  appoint  to  each  primary 
school  3  directors  for  local  supervision.  Among  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles  there  are  superintendents  of  public  schools,  boards  of  education  for 
general  control  and  for  local  supervision,  and  trustees  who  have  charge  of  the  schools 
In  the  districts  into  which  the  territory  of  each  tribe  is  divided. 

Each  nation  holds  teachers9  institutes  at  its  capital  annually.  Schools  are  estab- 
lished only  where  10  or  more  scholars  can  be  got  together.  The  neighborhood  builds 
the  house  and  the  nation  famishes  teachers  and  books.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  edu- 
cated Indians, who  teach  only  English  in  their  schools.  In  addition  to  the  neighbor- 
hood schools,  each  nation  has  academies  and  seminaries,  and  boarding  schools  for  their 
children  alone.  The  Cherokees  have  2  fine  seminaries,  managed  and  operated  by 
themselves.  The  Choctaws  have  3  large  academies,  managed  by  religious  associa- 
tions. The  Chickasaws  have  4  academies,  conducted  by  contractors  who  are  citizens 
of  their  nation.  The  Seminoles  have  2  and  the  Creeks  4,  under  the  management  of 
religions  societies.  There  are  also  private  schools  receiving  no  support  fryom  the 
nations. 

The  schools  at  Carlisle.  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  were  continued  in  1882-,83 
andlBSMH  on  essentially  the  same  plan  as  previously,  namely,  with  a  combination  of 
industrial  pursuits  and  school  studies,  half  a  day  for  each.  It  is  also  learned  that  in 
January,  1881,  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  was  opened  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
for  the  children  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  that  region,  which  had  for  its  first  year  an 
average  attendance  of  40.  This  school  in  1883  reported  112  attending  for  a  month  or 
more  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  88 ;  in  1884  the  enrolment  was  147, 
the  average  attendance  115.  Other  schools  of  this  class  are  reported  at  Genoa,  Nebr. , 
and  at  Cmlocco,  Ind.  Ter.  Movements  were  on  foot  for  at  least  one  other  in  New 
Mexico,  in  some  connection  with  the  projected  university  of  that  Territory,  and  for 
yet  another  at  Lawrence,  Kana. 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
These  at  last  advices  were  reported  to  be  as  follows : 

FOB  THE  FIVE  NATIONS. 

5°*.  0.  H.  Bbzwbtkb,  president  of  the  beard  of  education  of  the  Cherokees,  Tahlequah,  Ind,  ftr. 
goa.  Beijamik  Bounty ,  school  superintendent  of  the  Chickasaws,  TUhomxngo,  Ind.  Ter. 
£<*).  Edhuxd  HcCuBTDi,  tehool  superintendent  of  the  Choctaws,  Bed  Oak,  Ind.  Ter. 
£**.  Johk  MclsrroeH,  school  superintendent  of  the  Creeks,  Eufaula,  Ind.  Ter. 
*°&.  Tbokas  Cloud,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Seminoles,  Wewoka,  Ind.  Ter, 

FOB  OTHER  INDIAN  SCHOOL  WORK, 

!?*&«al  &  C.  Asmstboso,  Hampton  Normal  School,  Hampton,  Va, 
L*Pt  B.  H.  Piatt,  Training  School/or  Indian  Youth,  OarUsle,  Pa. 
£*-  J.  MnrraoBir,  Training  School,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
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MONTANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


POPULATION  AND  ATIXNDANCB. 


Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools , 

Average  daily  attendance 

per  cent,  of  school  youth  enrolled .... 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  school  youth . 
Pupils  in  private  schools 


DIflTBXCTS  AND  SCHOOL^ 


Districts  : , 

Graded  schools  reported , 

Ungraded  schools 

Total  number  of  schools 

Average  term  of  schools,  in  days 
Public  school-houses  built  during  the 
year. 

Total  number  of  school-houses 

Private  schools..... 


1882-'S3. 


Number  of  men  teaching , 

Number  of  women  teacliing..., 
Total  number  of  teachers  .. ..  • 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Expenditure  for  public  schools  .. 
Valuation  of  school  property.. . . 
Average  monthly  pay  or  men. ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  both  •• , 


14,208 
7>033 
5,117 
49.60 
36.01 
189 


160 
o12 
173 
o203 
100 
17 


160 
c9 


75 
151 

826 


1883^84. 


15,032 
6,118 
4,465 
53.82 
29.60 
301 


216 
al3 
203 
254 
103 
38 

198 
*14 


07 
195 
292 


1260,030 

225,000 

71  40 

54  50 

58  80 


$335,371 


66  70 


Increase. 


874 
1,085 


4.32 

"ii2 


36 
1 

30 

51 
3 

21 

38 
5 


22 

44 
66 


Decrease^, 


"iiiofSfi* 


7  90 


a  One  connty  not  reporting, 
b  Eight  counties  not  reporting. 


«SU  cooottee  not  reporting. 
&  Fire  counties  not  reporting. 


(From  report  and  return  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  superintendent  of  public  in-' 
struotion  of  the  Territory,  for  the  two  yean  indicated.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  above  summary,  as  well  as  other  information,  indicates  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  schools  in  nearly  all  essential  respects,  the  only  exception  being  a  small  decrease 
in  average  daily  attendance.  But  these  statistics  are  not  so  complete  and  accurate 
as  could  be  desired,  owing  partly  to  the  law,  which  requires  two  reports  each  Tear,  thus 
bringing  together  figures  which  properly  belong  to  two  separate  years,  and  partly  to 
the  neglect  of  district  officers  to  furnish  their  reports  when  due.  -  There  was  a  fair 
increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  a  greater  one  in  the  number  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  the  enrolment  being  nearly  54  per  cent,  of  the  enumerated 
youth,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  age  here  comprises  all  between  4  and 
21  and  that  very  few  attend  school  who  are  under  5  or  over  15.  The  superintendent 
thinks  that  very  few  children  between  these  ages  are  out  of  school.  An  increase  was 
reported  in  the  number  of  schools,  in  the  average  term  taught,  in  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  on  the  schools,  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  and  the  valuation  of  scnool 
property.  The  superintendent  notes  a  great  improvement  in  school  buildings  and  fur- 
niture in  many  parts  of  the  Temtoiv,  t&arly  every  city  or  town  of  considerable  siie 
having  an  elegant  and  oomxnodioxva  gr*jta&  ft^w>\  w^&x^ 
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ADMINISTRATION, 

Educational  affairs  are  managed  by  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, county  superintendents,  and  district  boards  of  3  trustees.  The  first  is  appointed 
biennial]  v  by  the  governor;  the  others  are  elected  by  the  people,  county  officers  for  2 
years  and  district  boards  for  3?  with  annual  change  of  1.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  m  separate  schools.  Instruction  must  be  given  in  all 
schools,  during  the  entire  course,  in  morals,  manners,  and  laws  of  health,  with  due  at- 
tention to  physical  exercise  and  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  school  rooms. 
Nothing  of  a  political  or  sectarian  nature  may  enter  into  the  instruction  in  any  school. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  schools  are  sustained  from  money  derived  from  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  3 
nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar,  from  unlimited  taxes  voted  by  the  districts,  from 
various  fines,  and  from  a  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  previously  reserved 
to  provide  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings,  or  for  general  school 
purposes  when  the  district  shall  so  elect.  The  county  tax  and  the  amount  derived 
from  legal  penalties  are  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  their  population 
of  youth  of  school  age,  excluding  Indians  not  under  tne  guardianship  of  whit©  per- 
sons,  provided  school  has  been  maintained  3  months. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  TERRITORIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  recognized  school  officers, 
such  certificates  to  be  valid  for  2  years,  and,  to  receive  their  last  month's  pay,  must 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent  and  a  duplicate  one  to  the  dis- 
trict clerk. 

TERRITORIAL-NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  normal  instruction.  In  1682  a  normal  course  was 
given  in  the  Helena  High  School,  but  no  farther  information  has  been  received. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  law  requires  that  teachers'  institutes  be  held  annually  in  every  county  having 
5  or  more  organized  districts  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent 
to  attend.  Such  institutes  were  held  in  1883  in  every  county  but  2,  and  in  1884  in 
^"Very  county  but  1.  Attendance  was  generally  good,  and  3  days  were  profitably 
**I»ent  in  discussing  various  methods  of  teaching,  the  evenings  being  generally  devoted 
to  lectures  or  discussions  of  more  general  Questions.  The  superintendent  says  the 
"asults  of  these  institutes  have  fully  realized  the  anticipated  benefits.  The  law  re- 
^Qins  teachers  to  attend  these  institutes,  but  names  no  penalties  for  non-attendance. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  school  studies  are  a  part  of  the  territorial  system.  The  Helena  High  School 
^- 1882  reported  scientific  and  classical  courses  of  4  years  each,  but  no  information  has 
**«en  received  subsequently  of  this  or  any  other. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  an  institution  of  this  class,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix;  and  for 
%  summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAV  AND  DUMB. 

Daring  1883->84  there  w»re  4  deaf-mutes  maintained  by  Montana  at  the  National 
Deaf-Mot^  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  1  at  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fulton,  Mo. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MONTANA  TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  Territorial  Teachers1  Institute  for  1883  was  held  at  Deer  Lodge,  in  the  latter 
psrt  of  Angust.  in  connection  with  the  county  institute.  The  attendance  was  not 
Urge,  but  good  work  was  done  and  the  interest  increased  to  the  last. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hob.  Comnuus  Hedges,  territorial  superintendent  oj public  {nitruetum,  Helena. 

[Term,  February,  1888,  to  February,  1885.  j 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  31, 1884,  a  system  of  public  m 
was  established  iu  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Under  this  a  supcri  n tendent  of  « 
for  each  county  is  to  bo  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  holding  hisoffii 
his  successor  is  appointed.  Each  superintendent  must  within  ono  month  aftei 
qualified,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  call  a  public  meeting  in  each  schoi 
trict,  when  3  directors  are  to  be  elected,  to  hold  office  till  the  nest  general  ele 
when  the  same  n  umber  are  to  be  elected  for  2-year  terms.  Each  of  the  voting  pre< 
constitutes  a  school  district,  in  which  must  be  established  at  least  one  public  s< 
In  these  schools  the  common  branches  are  to  be  taught,  with  history  of  the  U 
States,  in  English  or  Spanish,  or  both,  as  the  directors  may  determine.  The  a 
school  funds  are  to  be  apportioned  to  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
ber  of  children  5  to  20  years  of  age  residing  therein. 

No  reports  under  this  system  «an  be  expected  until  the  close  of  the  school 
1884->85. 


UTAH. 
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UTAH. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


ATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

school  age  (6-18) 

In  public  eonools .. 

laily  attendance 

of  school  youth  enrolled  ... 
of  school  youth  in  average 
nee. 

SCHOOLS. 

f  schools  taught.... 

f  school  rooms 

ermof  schools,  in  days 

TEACHERS. 

f  men  teaching. .... .... ... 

f  women  teaching ...... ... 

mber  of  teachers 

ffANCIAL  statement. 

ore  for  pablio  schools. ..... 

i  of  school  property 

aonthly  pay  of  men  teaching 
nonthly  pay  of  women 


1003. 


45,906 

28,687 

17,787 

62.49 

38.75 


411 
411 
130 


252 
312 

564 


$182, 414 

408,729 

46  80 

28  31 


1884. 


48,889 

29,325 

19,073 

59.98 

39.01 


455 
135 


261 
331 
592 


1204,340 

433,461 

49  80 

28  80 


Increase. 


2,981 

638 

1,286 


.26 


44 
5 


9 
19 
28 


121,926 

24,732 

3  00 

49 


Decrease. 


2.51 


report  and  returns  of  Hon.  L.  John  Nuttall,  territorial  superintendent  of 
ihools,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

TEBRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

tistics  of  1883  and  1864  show  growth  in  nearly  all  particulars,  the  only  ex- 
sing  in  the  per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled  in  public  schools,  the 
f  school  age  havinginoreased  during  the  year  by  nearly  3,000  and  that  of 
rolled  by  only  638.  The  average  attendance,  however,  was  1,286  more  than 
>ua  year,  the  per  cent,  of  this  to  school  population  remaining  about  the  same ; 
ge  term  for  the  Territory  was  5  days  longer,  and  the  average  pay  of  teachers 
,  as  did  the  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools  ana  the  valuation  of 
9perty. 

lerintendent  says  there  has  been  a  natural  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  schools 
at  improvement  in  the  character  and  value  of  the  instruction  given ;  that 
n  increasing  demand  for  good  and  well  trained  teachers,  as  well  as  forgood 
furnished  school-houses,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
Le  to  do  all  that  is  possible  towards  securing  these. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

rritorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  elected  for  2  years,  has  general 
public  school  affairs.  The  local  officers  are  county  superintendents,  elected 
»ple  for  2years,  and  district  school  trustees,  elected  for  3  years,  with  an- 
ige  of  1.  There  are  also  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  comprising 
ra,  appointed  by  the  oounty  courts.    The  territorial  and  county  superintend- 

01 
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cnts,  in  convention,  dotermine  what  text  books  are  to  be  used  in  the  public  achoc* 
The  law  requires  district  trustees  to  take  an  animal  census  of  school  youth  and. 
report  to  the  county  superintendent  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  $1  of  ordinary  taxable  pr*c 
r.rfy,  from  taxation  of  railroads,  sale  of  est  rays,  and  a  special  district  tax  not  to  c 
ceed  2  per  ceut.  a  year.  The  school  funds  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  surah 
of  children  oilsehool  age  (6-18),  as  reported  annually  by  county  superintendents. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  TERRITORIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  the  required  qualifications,  signed  by  the  board 
of  examiners ;  these  certificates  are  valid  for  the  term  of  1  year. 

TERRITORIAL  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  University  of  Deseret  gives  free  tuition  annually  to  40  normal  students,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  40  annually  provided  for  by  the  Territory.  There  was  in  1883~'84  a  much 
larger  attendance  in  the  normal  department  than  ever  before.  In  1683  the  eonae 
was  extended  from  1  year  to  2  years,  and  the  president  of  the  university  expresses 
himself  as  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  and  recommends 
that  a  model  school  be  established  in  connection  with  the  normal  department,  baring 
the  3  grades  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  studies.  Five  students  vera 
graduated  from  the  2-year  course  in  1883  and  20  in  1884. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo  City,  offers  a  2-year  course  of  normal  instruc- 
tion, but  does  not  report  full  statistics.  Utah  County  provides  for  a  permanent  class 
of  10  students  in  this  institution. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  County  Teachers'  Association  holds  10  sessions  annually  at  Provo,  Utah  Conntr, 
and  among  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  is  found  the  discussion  of  the  folio  wing  sub- 
jects :  (1 )  That  the  grading  of  schools  is  economy  of  means,  time,  and  labor ;  (2)  that  the 
employment  of  non-progressive  and  transient  teachers  is  not  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment; (3)  the  encouragement  and  support  of  proficient  teachers  is  a  public  benefit; 
and  (4)  that  the  school  should  be  made  a  pleasant  place  of  resort  instead  of  a  purgatory 
for  boyhood.  Other  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  Box  Elder,  Caone,  Sevief, 
and  Wasatoh  Counties. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  regarding  any  public  high  schools  in  this  Territory  other 
than  the  academic  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret. 

*  ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES* 

For  statistics  of  academies  and  seminaries  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  a  summary,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

'  The  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City,  provides  scientific,  classical  preparatory, 
normal,  and  preliminary  courses,  the  first  covering  3  years  and  the  classical  prepara- 
tory and  normal  2  years  each.  The  studies  include  chemistry,  free  hand,  mechanist 
and  architectural  drawing,  physiology,  geometry,  surveying,  botany,  music,  Frenofi, 
German,  Latin,  &c. 

A  scries  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  elements  of  law,  intended  to  be  preliminary 
to  a  fuller  course  of  study  in  the  future. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  I*.  John  Kuttall,  territorial  9up0rintm&rUqf4tttH**h9oUtSaHL&Cty. 

[Tem,  Aajput,  1881,  to  ▲nfaat»  1IM.1 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


TON  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


tool  ace  (4-31) 

ol  enrolment 

ily  attendance 

school  youth  enrolled  — 
'  attendance  to  enrolment, 

H8TRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 


18*2-83. 


n     which    schools    were 
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es  built  dnring  the  year  . . 

x>ls 

m  of  schools,  in  days 


TEACHERS. 
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bar  teaching 

NCIAX  STATEMENT. 

diture for  public  school*. . 

100I  property 

nthly  pay.  of  men 

nthly  pay  of  women...... 


23,899 

«16, 698 

7,968 

CO.  86 

47.71 


a  591 

5  438 


496 
o33 
(ill 


I**V84. 


31,599 

22, 341 

14,223 

70.70 

63.06 


662 

87 


92 


Increase. !  Decrease, 


7,700 
5,643 
6,255 
.84 
15.95 


156 
54 


6490 


|144, 825 

0184.912 
530 
634 


831 


$287,590 

360, 421 

48 

39 


341 


$142, 765 

175,509 

18 

5 


re  counties  not  reporting. 
:  counties  not  reporting, 
lxteen  counties  not  reporting. 


d  Seventeen  counties  not  reporting. 
%  Sieves  counties  not  reporting. 


►ort  and  return  of  Hon  C.  W.  Wheeler,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION.  * 

torial  superintendent  in  1882->83  reported  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 
raghout  the  Territory,  the  educational  interests  keeping  pace  with  the 
icemen t  of  the  Territory  in  other  respects ;  that  the  number  of  school  dia- 
cbool-bousee  bad  increased  in  proportion  to  the  great  increase  of  popu- 
that  the  school  buildings  were  of  a  better  class  than  formerly  and  largely 
th  improved  furniture.  The  figures  for  1863->84  show  a  large  increase  in 
*  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  a  still  larger  one  in  the  average 
lance,  more  school -bonnes,  a  larger  number  built  during  the  year,  more 
iployed,  and  an  increase  in  expenditure  corresponding  to  the  advance  in 
cts.  The  superintendent  says  that  within  the  past  few  years  there  has 
og  and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  a  better  class  of  teachers  and  as  a 
» great  improvement  had  been  made  in  this  direction. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

f  school  officers  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ap- 
2  years  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  and  a  territorial 
lu  cat  ion,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  I  person  from  each  Judicial 
minted  by  the  governor  for  2  years.  County  officers  are  superintendent*, 
he  people  for  SL  years,  and  boards  of  examination  for  teachers,  comprising 
superintendent  and  2  teachers  chosen  by  him,  who  must  bo  holders  of  the 
de  of  certificate.  District  school  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  3 
lected  for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year,  and  a  district  c\et\&.  VJomau 
to  school  offices  and  may  vote  at  school  meetings. 
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Public  schools  must  be  taught  by  qualified  teachers  at  least  3  months  during 
year;  the  schools  must  teach  the  common  English  branches  in  the  English  laogi 
and  be  open  free  to  all  residents  5  to  21  years  old.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
cultivation  of  manners  and  morals,  to  the  laws  of  health,  physical  exercise  of  the 
pi  Is,  and  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  school  room.  Nothing  of  an 
dol,  partisan,  or  sectarian  nature  may  qnter  into  the  instruction  in  any  public  scl 
or  be  admitted  in  any  school  library.  To  receive  their  apportionment  of  the  sc] 
funds,  districts  must  take  an  annual  census  of  the  school  children  and  report  to 
county  superintendent. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  schools  are  supported  from  an  annual  tax  on  property  of  not  less  than  2 
more  than  6  mills  on  f  1  and  the  proceeds  of  certain  special  taxes,  fines,  and  penalt 
all  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  Districts  i 
raise  funds,  by  taxation  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  f  1,  to  furnish  additional  set 
facilities. 

HEW  LEGISLATION. 

A  new  school  law  of  1883  modifies  the  compulsory  law  previously  reported,  m&k 
the  age  of  children  required  to  attend  school  8  to  18,  instead  of  the  former  6  to  16,  i 
the  time  for  absolute  attendance  in  ordinary  circumstances  3  months  eacb  year,  iost 
of  6  months.  Time  lost  by  any  child  because  a  school  has  not  been  taught  the 
quired  3  months,  or  from  other  cause,  must  be  made  up  the  next  year  or  as  sooi 
the  disabling  cause  is  removed.  The  penalty  for  disobedience  or  neglect  of  tl 
requirements  is  $100,  to  go  to  the  school  funds  of  the  district.  The  school  age 
also  changed  from  4-21  to  6-21. 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHER& 

GENERAL  TERRITORIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  mnst  hold  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  legal  school  officers, 
grade  to  be  valid  for  3  years,  second  grade  for  2,  and  third  grade  for  1  year.  Tl 
holding  first  grade  county  certificates  and  who  have  been  teaching  for  3  yean 
eligible  to  examination  for  first  grade  territorial  certificates. 

TERRITORIAL  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Washington  Territory  gives  a  3- 
course  of  normal  instruction,  including  chemistry,  geology,  physiology,  botany.  < 
mercial  law,  and  other  higher  English  branches.  A  primary  training  school  is 
nected  with  this  department,  giving  illustrative  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Whitman  College  also  offers  a  3-year  course  of  normal  training,  and  students 
complete  the  first  2  years  or  elementary  course  receive  certificates,  while  those  < 
pletmg  the  advanced  or  full  course  receive  normal  diplomas.    The  higher  En| 
branches  are  taught,  with  music,  mental  philosophy,  and  the  science  and  methoc 
teaching. 

For  statistics  of  these  departments,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  soma 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SECONDARY   INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  8ECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

No  definite  information  is  at  hand  in  regard  to  public  high  schools. 
For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appen 
and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  and  Whitman  College,  W 
Walla,  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  present  a  4-year  classical  course,  with  scient 
commercial,  and  normal  courses  of  3  years  each,  and  Whitman  a  3-year  literary  coi 
Both  give  attention  to  preparatory  studies,  and  the  university  has  departmen 
mnHic  and  art. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  e 
mary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Wheels*,  terrUorUU  superintendent  tf  ptMto  Olympia. 

[Term,  January  5, 1882,  to  January  5, 1884.) 
To  be  succeeded  by  Hon.  K.  C.  Kerc%  <w\u»«  taxm  Vt  \a  ta  from  January  9, 1884,  to  January  l  If 
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WYOMING. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


188<M81. 

1882->83. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  ETC. 

3,544 
55 

57 

$40,500 

59  31 

3,371 
75 

827 

90 

Public  schools  taught 

Whole  number  of  teachers ........... 

Ytlaation  of  sohool-honses ........... 

$99,781 

$59,281 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  teachers  .... 

i 

(From  the  reports  of  the  governor  of  Wyoming  for  1881  and  1883.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Information  as  to  the  pnblio  school  work  of  the  Territory  is  so  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory that  bat  few  items  can  be  given  even  for  1883-^83,  out,  as  may  be  seen  above, 
they  denote  improvement. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  territorial  librarian  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction  for  the 
Territory.  County  superintendents  are  elected  biennially  by  the  pebple,  and  for  each 
school  district  boards  of  3  trustees  are  elected  for  3  years,  with  annual  change  of  1. 
Women  are  eligible  to  vote  and  to  hold  school  offices.  Separate  schools  may  be  es- 
tablished for  colored  children  when  there  are  15  or  more  of  these  in  a  district.  A  com- 
pulsory school  law  requires  parents  or  guardians  to  send  their  children  of  school  age 
(7-21)  to  some  school  at  least  3  months  in  each  year  or  furnish  satisfactory  reason  for 
pot  doing  so,  under  penalty  of  $25.  County  superintendents  and  district  directors  may, 
in  their  discretion,  establish  schools  of  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  district  schools, 
the  studies  pursued  in  them  to  be  determined  by  the  territorial  teachers'  institute. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter,  from  3  mills  on 
91  of  all  taxable  property,  and  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  The  people  may, 
*t  the  annual  district  meeting,  vote  such  tax  as  they  deem  necessary  to  pay  teachers, 
to  purchase  libraries,  build  or  repair  school-houses,  and  to  procure  fuel,  or  books  for 
poor  children,  the  amount  for  a  library  not  to  exceed  $100  /or  any  one  year.  ■, .  ^ 

PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

GENERAL  TERRITORIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  must  have  certificates  of  the  required  qualifications  from  the  legal  school 
°fficers.  and  in  the  question  of  salary  no  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex 
*hen  tne  qualifications  are  equal. 

TERRITORIAL  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  law  requires  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  all  graded  schools  in  the  Territory,  to  hold  annually,  at 
toiite  convenient  place,  a  territorial  teachers'  institute,  for  the  instruction* and  ad- 
vancement of  teachers,  to  continue  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  days ;  but  no  in- 
formation is  at  hand  of  any  such  meeting. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

&<*•  Jobs  Slaughter,  territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  tuperintmdent  of  public  initnutton,  Cheyenne. 
**'  8l^£5ht*r  ***  **"*  •*  cAtto  superintendent  tines  1871   His  tsrm  of  service  will  expire  De- 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION*  AND  CONVENTIONS, 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ^ 
held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July,  9-11, 1883,  including,  as  usual,  meetings  of  the  general 
sooiation  and  of  the  different  departments,  of  which  a  new  one  was  organized  on  tl 
occasion — the  department  of  art  education — making  6  departments,  the  others  ben 
those  of  higher  instruction,  superintendence,  industrial  eduoation,  normal  scbooJ 
and  elementary  schools.  The  following  were  the  addresses  given  before  the  genen 
association:  "Examination  of  teacher*,"  by  Eli  T.  Tappan;  "The  moral  influeoc 
of  manual  training,"  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan;  "The  teaching  of  drawing  in  gran 
war  schools,"  by  Walter  8.  Perry ;  "City  systems  of  management  of  public  schools, 
by  J .  T.  Pickard  ;  "  The  normal  school  problem  and  the  problem  of  the  schools,"  by  H 
H.  Straight ;  and  "  What  has  been  done  for  education  by  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States,"  uy  Hon.  John  Eaton. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting,  held  at  Madison,  Wis.;  July  15-19,  1884,  brougt) 
together,  it  is  said,  the  largest  and  most  eminent  gathering  of  educators  that  evt 
assembled  on  this  continent.  It  is  estimated  that  over  6,000  persons  were  presei 
during  the  four  days.  The  speakers  announced  were  present  as  a  rule,  and  tne  pn 
gram  was  successfully  carried:  out.  All  sections  and  States  were  well  represented,  i 
were  all  grades  and  methods  of  teaching ;  the  discussions,  oral  and  written,  evinot 
ability,  research,  and  enthusiasm ;  the  educational  exhibits  showed  improvement 
apparatus  and  text  books,  while  the  various  reunions  held  and  the  general  cordiali 
were  noticeable  features  of  the  gathering. 

On  accouut  of  the  large  number  present,  the  general  sessions  were  divided  into  thi 
sections,  one  meeting  in  the  assembly  chamber,  another  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  t 
third  iu  a  church.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  governor  of  the  Stat 
Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk;  by  Mayor  B.  J.  Stevens,  of  Madison;  and  by  Dr.  Jo 
Bnscom,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  the  topics  presented 
the  general  association  were  "Citizenship  and  education,17  by  Hon  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  "The  Utah  problem  as  related  to  national  education,"  by  Pro?. 
M.  Coyner,  pu.  d.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah  ;  "  Science  of  education,"  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickn< 
ix.  D.,  Boston :  "  Educational  status  and  needs  of  the  8outh,"  by  MaJ.  R.  Binghs 
superintendent  of  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina ;  and  "  The  educational  outlo 
in  the  South,"  by  Prof.  B.  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  An  address  was  mi 
by  Albert  Salisbury,  superintendent  of  education  of  tne  American  Missionary  Assoe 
turn,  showing  what  the  North  has  done  in  and  for  the  South  since  the  war,  mail 
through  the  missionary  societies  of  the  churches.  One  by  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  of  Georg 
contained  au  eloquent  appeal  for  national  aid  for  southern  education,  and  Prof.  W 
iam  H.  Crogman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  an  able  re'sunie*  of  the  present  status  of  nej 
education  in  the  South,  its  helps  and  hindrances.  Following  this  topic  came  that  oft 
education  of  the  Indians.  General  S.  C,  Armstrong,  of  the  school  at  Hampton.  Va.,  gi 
the  results  of  his  six  years'  experience  in  the  teaching  of  Indians  there,  and  Alfred 
Ri£ir8,  of  the  San  tee  Agency,  Nebraska,  gave  a  paper  entitled  "  Special  difficulties 
educating  ludinus/'  A  collection  amounting  to  $175  was  then  taken  to  defray  the< 
penses  incurred  in  having  a  party  of  Indians  present  from  the  San  tee  Mission,  Nebrasl 
The  third  evening  was  set  apart  as  "  Woman's  evening,"  a  new  feature  in  the  assoc 
tion  meetings,  and  one  which  in  this  case  proved  a  very  acceptable  one,  the  pla 
of  meeting  being  crowded  with  eager  listeners.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Do  vie,  of  Rhode  lata 
presided.  The  first  address  was  by  Miss  May  Wright  Bewail,  of  Indiana,  on  "  Woms 
work  in  education,"  and  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  present 
the  same  topic.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "Temperance  in  school 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "  Needs  in  American  education :"  and  U 
Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  "  The  needs  of  southern  women.11  During  t 
evening  Governor  Rusk  tendered  a  reception  to  all  members  of  the  association  at 
pri  vateresidence.  Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for  this  reception  and  atx 
5,000  people  were  entertained. 

Ou  the  closing  day  the  association  listened  to  remarks  from  Monsignor  Capal,  t 
distinguished  Anglo- Roman  divine,  who  urged  the  importance  of  paying  greater  atfc 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  our  schools,  and  spoke  again  in  the  en 
iug,  giving  the  "Catholic  view  of  public  education"  and  reiterating  the  desire  oft 
church  for  religions  instruction.  Addresses  were  also  presented  by  G.  Stanley  Hi 
ll.  D.,  professor  of  pedagogy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "  Elementary  edm 
tion ; "  by  Hon.  J.  w.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  edm 
tion,  on  "  Method  iu  teaching" ;  and  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  sehoc 
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wauaas  City,  Mo.,  on  "  Primary  instruction."  President  W.  T.  Harris  and  others  dis- 
missed the  "  Relation  of  the  art  of  education  to  the  science  of  education,"  and  closing 
imarka  were  made  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  General  John  Eaton,  ll.  d,,  and 
there.  General  Eaton  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  convention 
3d  thought  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  a  great  awakening  in  ednoational  interests, 
specially  in  the  South. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  favoring  national  aid  to  education  in  the 
>uth ;  another  advised  the  introduction  in  public  schools  of  instruction  as  to  the  ef- 
eta  pf  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  human  system. 

Sections  were  held  during  the  four  days  by  each  of  the  6  departments  of  the  associa- 
»n,  and  many  of  the  papers  and  disonssions  were  of  special  interest ;  bat  lack  of  space 
rbida  even  an  enumeration  of  the  many  topics  presented. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  ^EDUCATION. 

The  National  Council  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  July  10-13,  1884,  at  Madison, 
is.  About  25  members  were  present  at  the  opening  session,  President  £.  E.White, 
Ohio,  in  the  chair.  After  the  opening  address  of  President  White  attention  was 
van  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  hygiene  in  education,  the  speoial  topic  being 
Recess  or  no  recess."  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hooae,  of  the  State 
t>rnial  6chool,  Cortland,  New  York,  favored  the  continuance  of  the  recess,  as  also 
d,  apparently,  a  majority  of  the  speakers  who  discussed  it.  Among  other  subjects 
raaidered  by  the  council  were  "Oral  instruction,"  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Mass- 
basetts;  "The  duties  of  city  superintendents,"  by  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.: 
Mode  of  election,  tenure  of  office,  and  grades  of  superintendents,"  by  A.  J.  Rickofl; 
onkere,  N.  Y.;  and  "Preparation  for  college,"  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  d.  d..  of  Indiana. 
II  these  topics  were  quite  fully  discussed  and  some  of  them  recommitted  to  commit* 
ee  for  future  report. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
a  4-7, 1884,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  ever  held, 
mong  the  addresses  and  papers  of  the  tirst  day  were  the  following :  Before  the  de- 
triment of  economic  science  and  statistics,  one  on  "  Scientific  methods  and  ecien- 
flo  knowledge  in  common  affairs,"  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commie- 
oner  of  Education ;  before  the  physics  section,  one  on  the  nature  of  electricity,  by  Pro£ 
ohn  Trowbridge ;  before  the  section  of  geology  and  geography,  one  on  the  crystal- 
ne  rocks  of  the  Northwest,  by  N.  H.  Wincbell,  of  Minnesota;  and  before  the  authro- 
ologioal  section,  one  on  the  antiquity  of  man.  by  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass, 
t  the  second  day's  session  Professor  Minot  called  attention  to  the  proposed  organ  ita- 
ion  of  an  International  Scientific  Congress.  He  said  that  the  British  Association,  at  its 
»eent  session  in  Montreal,  received  the  proposition  most  cordially,  and  appointed  as 
committee  to  consider  it  three  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  association.  In 
je  economic  science  section  a  large  collection  of  charts  and  diagrams  was  explained 
j  Prof.  E.  B.  Elliott  in  elucidation  of  "The  priLciples  of  graphio  illustration."  The 
rofeseor  also  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  credit  of  the  United  States  Government,"  after 
hich  Mies  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gave  per- 
>nal  experiences  among  the  Omahas,  her  text  being  "Lands  in  severalty  to  the  In- 
ians,"  and  John  Biddulph  Martin,  of  London,  England,  read  a  paper  on  "The  future 
f  the  United  States."  Before  the  same  section,  on  the  following  day,  a  paper  was  read 
a  "Technical  education  in  the  British  Islands,"  by  Henry  Hennessy,  f.  a.  s.,  of  Eng- 
ind;  also,  one  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  and  her 
Monies,  by  His  Exoellenoy  Don  Arturo  de  Marooartu.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smaliey.of 
Fashingtou,  D.  C,  then  submitted  some  statements  respecting  the  salmon  industry. 
In  the  chemistry  section,  on  the  second  day,  an  interesting  discussion  occurred  on  the 
Analysis  of  a  mural  efflorescence,"  in  which  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale,  took  a  prom- 
lent  part.  In  the  section  on  geology  and  geography  the,  most  interesting  subject 
ouaidered  was  the  relative  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
amarks  on  the  Gulf  Stream  and  deep  sea  temperatures,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Hilgard. 
In  the  mechanical  soienoe  section  Professor  Alden  read  a  paper  on  "Training  for 
lechanical  engineers." 

In  the  section  on  physios,  during  the  third  day,  Prof.  Graham  Bell  macle  a  state- 
ment of  a  possible  method  of  electrical  communication  between  vessels  at  sea,  which 
rould  be  also  available  between  light-houses  within  distances  of  one  mile.  Mr.  W. 
'reece,  electrician  to  the  British  Government,  followed  in  a  description  of  experiments 
aade  by  himself  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mainland,  proving  that  it  was  pos- 
ible  to  maintain  communication  by  means  analogous  to  those  described  by  Professor 
toll.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  read  a  scholarly 
«sper  on  "The  pcuding  problems  of  astronomy."  After  the  election  of  officers  for 
he  ensuing  year  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bar  Harbor,  Mount  Desert, 
(aine,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  at  that  place,  otherwise  the 
lasting  will  he  held  at  Ana  Arbor,  Mioh. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  at  Fa 
byan's,  White  Mountains,  July  11-13, 1883,  which  was  largely  attended  and  is  said  tc 
have  been «  very  interesting  session. 

Its  fifty-fifth  annual  session  convened  at  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachu 
setts,  July  7-10,  1884,  at  the  opening  of  which  about  2,000  persons  were  present,  th< 
president,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  in  the  chair.  He  sketched  the  history  of  toe  institute 
from  1830.  At  that  time  popular  education  was  in  a  deplorably  low  condition.  Then 
had  been  no  efforts  to  make  teaching  a  profession ;  schools  were  kept,  bat  in  no  tru« 
sense  were  taught ;  parental  indifference  and  neglect  were  every  where  prevalent 
In  such  a  state  of  things  this  association  originated,  and  has  cooperated  in  all  tb« 
eflbrt8  put  forth  in  behalf  of  education,  helping  in  the  solution  of  every  educationa 
problem. 

At  the  olose  of  this  interesting  address,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  in- 
troduced the  first  topic,  "  Moral  instruction  in  public  schools,"  followed  by  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  in  a  discussion  on 
"  High  schools.11  A  paper  on  "  Special  preparation  for  citizenship  "  was  then  read  by 
George  H.  Martin,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  ably  discussed  by  General  H.  B.  Cir- 
rington,  ll.  d.,  of  Boston.  Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  ll.  d.,  of  Michigan  University, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science,  or  the  science  and  an 
of  good  living,  as  a  branch  of  popular  education. 

"The  New  England  Primer,"  "Language  in  schools,99  "One  way  of  studying 
poetry  in  sohools,"  "English  in  schools,"  "The  educational  reading  of  teachers," 
with  other  topics,  were  presented  and  discussed  with  interest.  Hon.  Daniel  H.  Cham- 
berlain, of  New  York,  in  "A  reply  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,"  opposed  atsome  length 
the  main  position  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  Greek  should  be  optional  in  college.  Hon.  J.  W, 
Patterson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  New  Hampshire,introduoed  "Indus- 
trial education,"  and,  among  many  other  wise  things,  said  that  our  systems  of  instruc- 
tion have  come  down  to  us  strong  on  the  intellectual  side  but  weak  on  the  practical. 
"  Natural  history  in  schools  "  was  well  presented  by  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  supervisor 
of  Boston  schools.  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  ex-superintendent  of  Boston  publlo 
schools,  in  discussing  "  Reform  of  the  tenure  of  the  teacher's  office,"  very Justfr  amid 
that  the  pivotal  question  in  pedagogy  is  the  question  of  the  teacher.  The  funda- 
mental requisite  of  a  good  school  system  is  a  desirable  status  for  the  teacher,  and  the 
indispensable  requisite  for  such  a  status  is  certainty  of  position. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

"Resolved,  That,  whereas  the  great  advance  made  in  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  management  is  largely  due  to  the  intelligent  super- 
vision of  competent  educational  experts,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  school 
authorities,  particularly  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  to  the  importance  of  adopting 
plans  which  shall  give  to  the  schools  the  benefit  of  such  supervision. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  sentiments  heretofore  expressed  many  times  by 
this  institute  in  support  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  great  value  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  of  the  work  it  is  doing." 

John  Fiske,  ll.  d.,  then  gave  his  lecture  on  "  Manifest  destiny,"  after  which  Presi- 
dent Sprague,  in  a  few  welfohosen  words,  introduced  the  president  elect,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  adjourned. 

FROBEL  INSTITUTE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  second  annual  meetingof  the  Frobel  Institute  was  held  Julv  15-18, 1884,  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  the  president,  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  annual  address  of  the  president  a  number  of  others  were  given,  among  which 
were  the  following :  "How  can  the  friends  of  Frobel  be  organized  for  efficient  local 
work  f  "  "How  should  efficient  training  schools  be  organized  f  "  "  The  benefits  that 
may  be  expected  from  charity  Kindergarten,"  and  "To  what  extent  should  primary 
teachers  be  familiar  with  Kindergarten  methods?"  Before  adjournment  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  the  organization  of  a  Kinder- 
garten section  in  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  resolved,  however,  that 
the  identity  of  the  Frobel  Institute  be  retained  and  meetings  of  it  be  held  as  often 
as  practicable. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


levels  of  the  western  part  of  tkt  A&wrtta  Qoaasv  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  respect  to 
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the  Golf  Stream  ;"  "  On  the  existence  of  tin  ore  in  the  older  rocks  of  the  Bine  Ridge," 
&c.  Professor  Gallaudet,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  spoke  of  some  recent 
malts  of  the  oral  and  anral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  convers- 
ing with  a  deaf-mute  boy,  a  student  of  the  college.  The  boy  reed  speech  from  the 
professor's  lips  and  replied  in  tones  usually  understood  by  the  audience. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1847  and  held  its  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.t  May  6-9, 1884,  with  590  names  registered.  A.  Y.  P.  Garnet  t,  M.  D  , 
csIIhI  the  meeting  to  order,  and  President  Austin  Flint,  m.  d.,  delivered  tho  opening 
sddftw,  in  which  he  said  the  object  of  tho  association  was  to  promote  improvement 
in  medical  instrnction  and  to  advance  the  standard  of  medioal  acquirements;  that 
the  terms  cultivation  and  advancement  of  medical  knowledge  implied  progression ; 
that  the  time  wonld  come  when  means  would  be  found  to  destroy  morbitic  agents 
outside  of  the  body,  thus  securing  prevention  of  disease,  and  means  would  be  found 
to  destroy  the  agent  within  tho  body,  and  thereby  afford  the  power  to  arrest  the 
course  of  disease.  Other  addresses  were  delivered  on  medicine,  diseases,  dentistry, 
forgery,  and  anatomy. 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  8-9, 
1884,  President  M.  L.  D'Ooge  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  new  members  papers 
were  read  on  "The  theory  aud  function  of  the  thematic  vowel  in  the  Greek  verb"  and 
"On  a  group  of  Sanscrit  derivatives.11  "  Tho  historical  method  and  purpose  in  phi- 
lology" was  the  subject  of  on  address  delivered  by  the  president,  in  which  he  con- 
grttnlated  American  scholars  upon  tho  successful  opening  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  the  work  at  Assos  by  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
both  of  which  institutions  give  promise  of  doing  muoh  for  the  honor  of  American* 
scholarship  and  ofpromoting  the  study  of  classical  philology  in  this  country.  Other 
robjeots  were  briefly  discussed,  among  them,  "  Primary  and  secondary  suffixes  of  de- 
ration and  their  exchanges,"  "On  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  vowel  system 
to  the  Norman  words  in  English,"  and  "The  influence  of  written  English  and  of  tho 
linguistic  authorities  upon  spoken  English."  Professor  March,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  reform  of  English  spelling,  reported  no  very  active  movement  in  regard 
to  the  spelling  reform,  and  proposed  starting  a  periodical  called  Language,  in  which 
the  spelling  recommended  by  toe  Philological  Association  should  be  used. 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  July  10, 
18B4.  President  March  delivered  an  address,  reviewing  the  history  of  tho  reform  move- 
nt, which  he  said  it  was  in  contemplation  to  prepare  an  alphabetic  vocabulary, 
*ith  amended  forms  of  all  the  ordinary  English  words  susceptible  of  amendment. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  regular  semiannual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  May  23, 
1684.  Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster,  of  Lawrence,  in  the  chair.    The  one  subject  for  consideration 
jj  the  meeting  was  the  "  Teaching  of  reading."    W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  of  Concord, 
*tta.,  said  that  the  object*  of  teaching  reading  are  two :  first,  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
Understand  for  himself  the  literature  he  is  reading ;  and,  second,  to  enable  him  to  read 
•to  printed  page  so  that  others  may  understand  it.    Superintendent  G.  I.  Aldrich,  in 
'Choice  of  methods,"  said  the  method  employed  must  be  based  on  correct  principles, 
**ch  ss  will  make  learning  to  read  as  pleasant  as  possible.   Superintendent  W .  F.  Gordy , 
°f  Ansooia,  in  "  The  sentence  method,"  defined  the  two  kinds  of  reading  as  eye  reading 
•Jrt  oral  reading,  the  first  of  primary  importance,  and  said  that  the  child  passes  from 
thought  to  expression.    W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Maiden,  in  "  Supplementary  reading," 
declared  it  to  be  a  futile  attempt  to  hold  a  child's  attention  to  a  reading  exercise  which 
jjid  become  devitalized  by  rereading,  and  that  supplementary  reading  cultivates  a 
gabit  of  reading,  creates  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  teaches  a  child  how  to  read. 
Buperiatendent  Bates,  of  Hingham,  said  the  child's  reading  is  constantly  leading  him 
into  difficulties,  and  that  teachers  should  instruct  the  cli  i  Id  how  to  use  the  dictionary  by 
ireful  drill.    Superintendent  George  A.  Li  ttlefield,  in  his  remarks  on  "  Pnblic  libraries 
**d schools,"  said  judicious  supplementary  books  were  needed  ;  that  the  time  of  every 
**son  should  be  economized  and  common  pieces  should  be  read  but  once.    Superin- 
tendent W.  E.  Pulsifer,  on  "  Silent  reading  vs.  elocution,"  said :  "  Elocution  as  an 
*rt  should  be  studied,  for  it  yields  to  the  world  muoh  that  makes  it  happier  and 
j*tter ;  good  reading  as  a  vocal  exercise  is  the  proper  expression  of  thought  and 
Win*  m  speaking  tones;  but,"  the  speaker  added:,  "  the  fact  remains  that  tne  gteefc 
•Ms  of  ohldren  need  to  be  so  trained  that  they  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  ^nintaA. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. — Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories, 


State*  and  Territories. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 
Florid* 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan 

Minnesota..... 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 
Ohio 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


a 


0 

p 


las 

ill 


IS 


16 


18,110 
40,468 


11,217 
©8,500 


85 


17 


80 


151 
120 
178.77 
/156 


<  Aft5 

Jil98 

151 

130 

142 

4114 


SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAX  FUBUC. 


> 


Schools  corre- 
sponding to  pub- 
lic schools  below 
high  schools. 


8chools  corre- 
sponding to  pub- 
lic high  schools. 


Pupils. 


Mate. 


Vemale. 


Pupils. 


Male. 


18 


19 


91 


(015,957) 

•I ! I. 

(5014,860) 


} 


C18.58B 


*15,256 


03,218 


02,821 


Oregon  .«•«•••. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
Booth  Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Tana 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . . .. 


Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Now  Moxioo 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian : 

Cberokees 

Chicks  saws 

Choctaws 

Creaks 

Seminole* ....'... 


18,998 


842 


2,568 

6,291 
4,857 


1,236 
J382 


208 


411 


61 


12 
il3 


91.74 

116 

182 

179 

148 

100 
5  A77.50 
?i!54 

116 

119 

132 
98.151 

192 

177 
81 

180 

86 

154 

184 

80 

78 

5*80 

{(179 

181 

126.66 

98.5 

(M68 

{%192 

150 

93 

J190 


(69,272) 
{J  15, 008) 


(82,479) 
(022,581) 


10       100 


130 


180 
160 


■I. 


(6600) 

(4.606) 

(48,707) 

(nl58,848) 


(8°,  877) 


'Km 


} 


(fe>7,394) 

(83.687) 
(P7.680) 
168) 
908) 

! 


i 


>|. 


(6,680) 
r  10, 201  i    r  10, 906  l      r  1,772 


rt,7» 


(21,191) 


75 


(or5(000) 


120 


a  For  white  tench  era ;  for  colored  teachers   the 

average  snlnry  is  $22.10. 
5  Number  ol  census  children  attending  private 

jii;hi>ols. 
e  Approximately. 
d  >';  ;i;lier  employed  in  winter. 
eXunilHT  employed  in  summer. 
/For  white  schools  only. 


g  This  total  is  made  up  of  the  number  of  white 
teachers  employed  in  1882  and  the  number  of 
colored  teachers  for  1882-88. 

h  In  the  conn  tie*. 

i  lu  the  cities. 
In  18S1. 


In 


1882. 
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01  HER 
JbUC. 


is  Mid 
in   all 


era. 


Whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  public  sclioola  timing 
the  year. 


Female,        Male.         Female. 


93 


») 


1,050 


3) 


282 


9) 


S16 


m 


rl,  182 


12 


94 


3,061 
1,048 
1,114 

284 
dim 
t(jfS22) 
C78  | 

(6,  070) 

6,885 
7,005 
6,044 
8,138 
4,105 
601 
(7, 600) 
1,218 
1,038 
3,726 
1,535 

(38) 

3,645 

7, 120 

1,78* 

50 

4G0 

8*7 

6,723 

3,554 

10,805 

(334) 

577 

8,600 

q250 

2,  (XiO 

4,703 

*3,767 

550 

3,122 
2,001 

2,457 

42 
461 
j85 

(*200) 

75 

(128 

252 

(400) 
(31 

(113) 
(80) 
(72) 
<u20) 
(15) 
I 


9ft 


1,656 

514 

2,816 

740 

#2, 532 

448 


12,606 
6,466 

16,037 

5.145 

2,715 

618 

2,071 

8,107 

11,111 

3,807 

2,608 
4,951 
3,805 
170 
3,090 
2,710 

24,847 
1,700 

12,454 

586 

13, 414 

91,053 

1,404 

1,040 

W.270 

8,745 
2,875 
1,404 

8,478 

66 

1.056 

JI25 

161 
(36 
312 

(30 


Total. 
96 


4,717 
2,402 
3,930 
1,033 
.1.  008 
J*22 
1,126 

6,070 

10, 781 

18,560 

22,081 

a  2*3 

6,910 

1, 279 

7,590 

3,  280 

0,236 

14,837 

3,402 

6,401 

12,077 

5,593 

220 

3, 550 

3.606 

31, 670 
5,263 

24,250 

1,497 

22,014 

el,  803 

8,404 

6,733 

15,037 

4,206 
5,997 
4,455 

10,935 

08 

1,517 

M60 

4200 

226 
(164 
SC4 
400 
(70 

113 
30 
72 

t*20 
15 


•     £3 

S3 
«  a. 

n 


9T 


860 


18,500 


18. 175 
7,260 


Mala. 


1,279 


7,741 
9,157 


11,217 
6,000 


21,117 

6,288 

17,458 

1,600 

19,600 
ffl,088 


6,997 
4,455 

7,314 

100 
1,750 


226 


9N 


Female. 


99 


(o|22  70) 


$79  80 
61  76 
67  86 

(/30  05) 
I 


40  00 

67  40 

35  20 

39  19 

(123  87) 

(81  85) 

m81  83  I 

(40  00) 
108  33 

44  99 
89  00 

(81  20) 

(46  61) 
88  28 
100  00 
88  27 

61  12 
(44  00) 
(24  80) 

62  00 

45  16 

87  03 
77  93 
26  78 
(27  79) 


8248 

29  62 
29  72 

#40  89  j 

(75  00) 

80  70 

/91  18 

JfcCO  00 

71  40 

((30  67) 
46  80 


So 


00 
54  50 

28  31 


((00  23) 


Average  salary  of  teach-  ' 
era  per  Tutmi  n  in  public 
s«  -hool*. 


664  95 
57  82 
36  62 


88  99 

86  60 
27  46 
82  58 


ml5  86 

41  90 
29  68 

29  00 


30  81 
71  00 
22  67 
34  70 


89  00 

88  47 

80  09 
48  80 
25  04 


10  82 

25  84 
31  08 

#27  27 


80  70 
27 


I 
•> 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
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13 
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16 
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29 
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84 

85 
36 
37 

36 

30 
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4.T 
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4G 
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48 


Ite  schools  in  the  counties ;  the  average 
chore  In  /Traded  schools  for  whiten  in  the 
is  $71.25;  in  public  hiph  schools,  $88.07. 
log  board,  which  costs  tho  districts  an 
:e  of  $8.12  a  month  for  each  teacher, 
toal    schools,   academies,    and    private 
s. 
vie  schools  of  all  grades. 


p  Number  between  5  and  15  reported  as  attending 

Catholic  and  «elect  schools. 
q  Include*  evening  school  reports. 
r  In  1880. 
i  In  ihe  counties ;  in  cities,  for  males,  $156.30 ;  for 

females.  $37.50. 
( United  States  Census  of  1880. 
u  In  boarding  school*  only. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Alabama — . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado..... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina   

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian : 

Cherokee* 

Cbickasaws 

Chootaws 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


axvual  ixcon. 


$130,000 


el,  850, 834 

299,984 

224,198 

0/87,207 


•465,808 
L  000, 000 


468,825 


«741,672 

161,668 

m338,618 

455,980 


640,142 

28,000 

0800,000 

m560,884 

94,881 

047,931 

(578, 

1, 375, 599 

2, 750, 000 

463,194 

1,609,856 

177, 181 

1,000,000 

£80,834 

1*122,642 

mHl,  310 

01,068,323 


SI 


0*186,733 


41,815,819 

807,271 

1,292,982 

/144,592 

0132,907 

147,839 

6,452,052 


760,401 

227,987 

25,000 

19,007 

77,804 


0 

08,' 235 


4,851,298 
1,823,805 
4384,070 
55,178 
n700,8t3 
846,056 
04,889,378 
2,538,997 
1, 416, 015 
503,876 
2,299,094 
1,027,434 
109,564 
956) 

806, 999 

8,241,463 

50,421 

6,640,857 

185,356 

8,365,217 

(536,441 

11266,569 

678,123 


632,071 

508,778 

697,770 

2, 339, 415 

82,388 
254,490 
521,908 

43,521 
139,593 


44,766 


1 

a 
1 


9206,783 


607,255 
1,517,175 


0132,907 

613.647 

7,452,052 


5,315,123 

1,823,805 

1,125,742 

216,836 


1,801,986 

04,839,878 

8, 179, 189 

1,439,015 


1,121,815 


678,956 

2,182,598 

10,991,463 

518,615 

8,250,718 

812,637 

9,865,217 

(616,775 

•389,211 

819,488 


582,071 

1,269,179 

925,757 

2,364,415 

101,890 

832,294 

521,908 

43,521 

W 191, 930 


111,001 


1? 
IS 

o  2  < 

ill 


$139 


28 
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elS 

'tis 


22S 

28* 


2t 


52 
181 
724 


83 

10C 
17C 

si 


5C 


IS 


fl 
9 

83 

191 


a  From  poll  tax. 

b  Includes  balance  on  hand  from  last  school  year. 
c  State  apportionment. 

d  County  apportionment,  city  and  district  taxes. 
e  State  appropriation. 
/  For  while  schools  only. 

g  Amount  of  county  assessment  for  school  pur- 
poses. 
a  Salaries  of  county  superintendents  only. 


i  Amount  invested  in  soheol-hoases  in  1883. 
;'  Included  in  "  salaries  of  teachers  "  (column 

this  tabic). 
k  Local  taxes  and  subscriptions. 
I  Includes  compensation  to  commissioners  b 

State,  interest  on  county  surplus  bond,  k 
m  Amount  available  from  State  treasury, 
n  Amount  available  from  town  treasures. 
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227.201 

52,654 


818,561 


17,229 

(857,644 

268,516 


33,554 

222, 954 

4,139 

499,539 

176,833 


191, 818 

5409,456 

1.428 

8,702 


632,157 

88,830 

286,055 

116,847 


t*7,366 
«81, 960 
126,082 

82,009 
7,117 

14,158 
232,293 
274,990 


320,592 

56,116 

16,059 

5,000 


6104,691 


o 
H 


36 


6$41& 

740, 
68,847, 

803, 
1,733. 
/181, 

148, 

613, 
c,  ©84, 
4,307, 
5,558, 
62,  970, 
1,194, 

249, 
1, 07i», 
1,577, 
1>4,7J4, 
4, 440, 
1, 818, 

803, 

3,588, 

61,753, 

*164, 

633, 

2,815, 

11,868, 

602, 
8.558, 

498, 

9,365, 

tti74, 

«4?1, 

945, 
1,150, 

548, 
1, 285, 

1,101. 

2,837, 
101, 
65".*, 
570, 
$78, 
100, 
ac32, 
6215, 
186, 
936, 


006 
244 
658 
880 
893 
799 
102 
647 
370 
020 
259 
041 
258 
042 
015 
819 
778 
738 
089 
876 
774 
819 
290 
048 
608 
620 
445 
854 
255 
217 
396 
171 
515 
332 
610 
803 
180 
070 
390 
886 
312 
020 
0'JO 
171 
692 
057 
161 


y  86, 000 

V37.500 

y;17, 540 

yril.680 

y9,960 


37 


825,000 


83,182 
40,249 


134,809 
"45,270' 


145, 951 
484,829 


96,828 


180,589 
25,000 


698,467 
""i*446 


AircruAL  KXFEXDITUBS. 


Permanent 


$203,840 
267,611 
327,408 


1,245,450 

i4U,  226 

648,080 

512,143 


2,452 
75,664 
123,  C87 
638. 540 
707,408 
577,694 


728,710 

829,834 

r  12, 355 

78,868 

850,119 

1,925,671 

84,085 

1,416,340 

rl75,445 

1,858,139 

130, 215 

U9.825 

65,215 


65,786 
135,681 
142, 045 
437, 916 


39 


$87,536 


14,969 


29,791 


10. 833 
28,118 


87,603 
90,237 


168,623 


447 


8,892 
210,468 


1,948 


4.711 
U4.822 


2,434 

1,381 

16,249 


274,744 

(176, 079) 
r5,550  837 

50,000  100 


33,277 
52,133 


1,439 


Current. 


40 


$12,229 


A76, 763 


142,450 


6,018 

80,591 

42,898 

156, 228 

(i) 
60,000 

17,000 


14,871 
88,948 

114,600 
14,651 

158,467 

7,970 

82,417 

10, 452 

1*18,507 
17,422 


44,245 
14,237 
63,752 


•11,722 
7,880 


13,000 
"  *600 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


*Aj*K>ant  raised  by  taxation  for  wages  of  teachers, 
i»  ■»,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms. 

1  otal  of  reported  items  only,  and  not  the  whole 
9  j  income  for  school  purposes. 
*  >^tt8  not  fully  reported. 
»  455,ade8  expenditure  for  repairs. 
•***i»  is  not  included  in  the  total  receipts,  the  in* 
terest  on  the  permanent  fond  being  retained 
In  the  8tate  treasury  until  the  fund  is  large 
enough  to  make  a  per  capita  apportionment. 

21  B 


t  includes  income  for  evening  schools. 

v  For  the  year  ending  October  31,  1882. 

v  Paid  out  of  general  oounty  funds  and  not  included 

in  expenditure  of  school  funds. 
•9  Includes  a  special  tax  for  teachers  and  building. 
0  United  States  Ccnnus  of  1880. 
y  Total  income  not  reported ;  amount  given  is  thai 

reported  as  expenditure. 
t  For  boarding  eohoolu  only. 
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Table  I.— Part  2.— Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  S 


l 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
10 
80 
81 
83 
88 
84 
80 
86 
27 
88 
89 
80 
81 
88 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


40 
41 
48 

48 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 


States  and  Territories 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conneotiont ......... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon.... ••■•••••■•• 

Pennsylvania........ 

Rhode  Island ........ 

8onth  Carolina 

Tennessee  ........... 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  — ... . 

Wisconsin 

Arisona ~— .... 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

UUh 

Washington 

Wyoming • 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Cuickasaws  ...... 

Choctaws 

Creeks _••. 

Seminoles 


AffKUAL  EXPENDITURE. 


Current 


s 


41 


$420,188 


8,511,078 

867,856 

1,004,580 

/136.289 

104, 240 


5, 318, 650 
12, 072,  Ml 

8. 075, 870 
Hi,  616, 056 


U-it 


«  w 


49 


5616,181 


410,761 
117,104 
876,589 


ml,  648, 2J6 
588,026 


148,609 

($1,001. 

1, 195, 084 

pi,  830, 378 

n2, 450, 084 

1,070,637 
714,806 

8,548,582 
802,214 
183,888 
430,852 

1,435,826 

8,2G6,453 
483,677 

6,603,504 
850,871 

4198,601 

w342,807 

•341,176 

795,484 


404,247 

900.866 

603,656 

1,187,150 


181,698 

817,229 

62,710 

150,000 

5528,002 

120,290 

77, 616 

5585,894 


21,988 
470) 

240,642 

665,666 

rl,  055, 778 

r494,597 

72,670 

826,134 

872,869 

12,462 

f86,801 

863,277 

1, 457, 002 

41.028 

14,272,832 

49,805 

8,154,605 

%fl60, 180 

015,504 

40,742 


88.257 

115,894 

186,052 

1187,810 


r7B, 

78,624 

8,251 

46.030 

56071 

84008 

10,473 

864610 


8,426,709 


i 


43 


6)448, 

470, 

8,812, 

753, 

1, 813, 

fl«1. 

nan, 
win. 

0,097, 
i4,663, 

6,625. 

2,670, 

•1,248, 

170, 

1. 107, 

l,  eo:i, 

<5,  813, 

4, 259, 

2,283. 

803, 

•8,767, 

1,504, 

159, 

605, 

2,190, 

11, 973. 

623, 

9,451, 

«493, 

«,B33, 

te64?, 

S380, 

918, 

8*1,150, 

558, 

1,207. 

047, 

489U, 

T7, 

683, 

179, 

•4 
•0250, 

5528, 

182, 

044, 

5538, 


408 
471 
215 
161 

486 
618 
260 
<W7 
372 

r.oo 

440 
243 
524 
052 
725 
211 
186 
873 
165 
876 
040 
417 
147 
887 
557 
104 
441 
143 
483 
800 
315 
834 
863 
832 
290 
620 
371 
877 
008 
825 

812 

SUA 

030 
073 
414 
826 
504 


86,000 

87,500 

/17,540 

S21.660 

9,060 


I 

e 

•5 
t 

I 


a  In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on 
the  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  "per- 
manent" (1.  e.,  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture, 
librsrles,  and  apparatus)  should  be  added  to 
the  current  expenditure  for  the  year. 

5  Includes  $15,500  spent  for  normal  schools. 

e  Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  ot  being  rate  used 
in  casting  interest  on  permanent  expenditure. 

d  In  1880. 

sin  1882. 

/For  white  schools  only. 

4  Includes  total  expenditure  for  colored  sohools 
and  amount  paid  for  white  teachers  only. 

AIJQ1881. 

i  Items  sot  folly  reported. 


J  An  estimate  Including  per  capita  ot 
msnent  expenditure  Tor  the  year. 

k  Amount  received  from  State  and  loci 
for  support  of  public  schools ;  this 
largely  supplemented  by  patrons. 

I  Total  tuition  revenue, 
m  Includes  salaries  of  secretaries  and  1 
interest  on  bonds.  <fcc. 

a  Includes  salaries  of  superintendente. 

o  The  sum  included  in  this  total  aa  pul 

Spenditure  fur  colored  schools  la  t) 
sod  ror  them,  and  may  be  eomewl 
or  less  than  the  actual  expenditure. 
p  Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  wag* 
era,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  scho 


ST4.TIST10AX.  TABLES. 
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nerrttorUs,  showing  the  income,  9xptnditurt}  fo.tfor  1682->83— Continued. 


AXKUAL  EXPKTDITUR*. 


5  S  3 


49 


c$2  24 
el  *7 

•17  89 
14  UO 
12  21 


J2  50 

2  13 

11  02 

631 
10 
16  68 


8  00 
600 

9  91 


8  42 

9  10 

2  0] 

788 

9  57 

418  50 

034 

8  53 

11  50 

2  70 

10  01 
1S06 

787 

11  76 
42  17 


688 

426 
56 
9  16 

20  70 
15  50 
JklS  16 
<4  54 
1G08 
c6  09 
•5  22 
«5  74 
CO  81 


S  m  *  *• 

w 


46 


c$3  53 


•26  96 
22  12 
10  64 


45  34 
8  25 

17  20 
/14  70 

10  50 
•11  02 


4  40 

10  34 
18  70 


21  46 
8  66 

11  35 
16  90 

•29  08 
(13  15 

15  14 
20  53 

4  09 

16  85 
18  45 

12  04 

17  57 
•3  30 


47 


$12  14 


■558] 


48 


40 


$14  41 


d$2, 528, 050 


18  09 


10  29 


10  80 

7  61 

M7  47 


80  54 

25  77 

MO  07 


•9  20 

•8  42 

•12  03 

•14  86 


M0  18 


14  67 


12  18 


1,975,000 

103, 600 

1015,705 

/A405, 740 

826. 421 


i 


c° 


M 


$164,000 

■  •  •  •  •  •  « 

108,600 
8,  016, 705 


0. 413. 003 

0.271,011 

8.  081, 432 

•2, 600,  U00 

1, 700, 002 

800,000 

4438,  287 

•Oott,  229 

2,  710,  209 

8, 737.  H 10 

6. 770, 030 

WOO.  000 

9, 879, 066 

9, 320,  059 

•ft  4, 000 

•100,  747 


9.418,003 


8, 732, 174 
•13,  600, 000 


1,130,668 


18, 000, 000 


8, 247, 000 


•8, 825, 150 
•832,622 


Ml  96 


255,510 
'2,512,500 


600,087 

1,511,340 

«5oO.  805 

1, 918, 612 


1160,885 


dd750, 886 

oyrtO,  473 

gg'2D0,  000 
gg70t  000 


9.  870, 006 
20, 000, 000 

»••••>•      ■  •  •  • 

•213,  757 
8, 235. 707 
6, 406.  890 

«431, 655 


270,855 


2,  512,  500 
18, 386, 671 


51 


•$204, 
404, 
7,406, 
1,551. 
4,284, 
/463. 
89, 


20. 045, 
13.113, 

9,977. 

6. 844. 

2,895, 


457  1 

248  .  2 

015  !  8 

OHO  4 

401  6 

274  6 

808  7 

8 

840 
878 
142 
008 
7D2 


2,070, 

«2. 900, 

•22,  062, 

10. 4:tt, 

4, 365, 


056 
000 
235 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


9.280, 

2, 6<>3, 

229, 

2, 393, 

6,515, 

81,0)1, 

800, 

24, 4C4, 

8'J3, 

80,100, 

1, 940, 

474, 

1, 120, 


•609,  805 
8, 063, 612 


•760,886 


1, 442. 
1.841, 
6,030, 

«, 

937, 

M,  3'.'«, 

6631, 

225, 

66)3. 

408, 

184, 

6640, 


660  |18 
540  1 19 
...  120 
410  21 
1<«*  22 
228  23 
677  24 
C20  25 
211  28 

000  27 
408  28 
410  29 
030  80 
5t'3  81 
022  32 
550  .83 

84 

i  B5 

482  U6 

001  87 
700  88 
183  ,89 
704  40 
888  41 
000  42 
000  43 
6n0  44 
720  45 
012  46 
600  47 

48 


J  for  current  expense*  only. 

r  Includes  amount  paid  fur  Interest  or  to  cancel 
debt. 

'  A«  reported  by  county  commissioners  ?  the  coun- 
ty clerks'  report  fives  $3,408,765  as  total  ox- 
pradituie,  wulch  figure  the  State  superintend- 
sot  rejrar>  s  as  more  correct  than  the  county 
coaunisftiooers'  total* 

■Per  capita  cu.st  on  the  entire  sum  expended. 

*  As  reported  for  1881 ;  exclusive  of  large  quantl- 
ties  of  swamp  lands. 

■So  reported,  though  the  sum  of  the  items  given 

TiiHM,12D. 
•Includes  erenincr  school  reports. 
««or  the  year  ending  October  81, 1882, 


y Actual  expenditure  not  reported:   the  figure 

Riven  Includes  the  total  State  apportionment 
>r  the  year  and  the  amount  paid  teachers  from 
private  funds  and  by  cities. 
*  In  1878. 
aa  Cost  per  capita  a  term  for  teachers'  salaries  and 

all  current  expense**. 
66  United  States  Census  of  1880. 
cc  So  repotted,  though  the  sum  of  the  Items  given 

is  $-64),  030. 
dd  Includes  the  Cherokee  asylum  and  orphan  funds. 
ee  Schools  supported  from  ueneial  tribal  funds. 
jf  For  boarding  nchool*  only. 
gg  The  income  derived  from  these  tttjvta  \ft  WU8> 

mooted  from  other  sources* 
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Tabus  L— Pabt  1.— Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories,  tloviwg 

fc,  for  1883-'U4 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ......... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  ..».. 

Iowa 

Kansas ..... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — ... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  ......... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Inland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arisona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian : 

Cherokee* 

Chickasaws 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Seminolos 


1883-'84 

1883-*84 

188*-'8l 

1883-'84 

1883-f84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1881-82 

18S$-'S4 

ieso-'8i 

1884 

1R83-'R4 

1883-*84 

1883-'*4 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883 

1883-'84 

l883-'84 

l883-'84 

1884 

1882-'88 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1883-*84 

1883-'84 

1883-»84 

H?83-'B4 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

l883-'84 

1883-'84 

1881-'82 

1883-*84 

1883-'84 

1880 

1883-'84 

1883-'84 

1880 

1883-»84 
1883-'84 
18#*-'84 
18S3-'84 
1883-'84 


SCHOOL  TKAB. 


Begins— 


Oct 

July 

July 

8ept 

Sept 


Oct 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept  15 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept  — 

Sept 

Jan. 

July 

Apr.  — 

Sept    ' 


Sept 
toot 

Dec 

Sept 

Sept  — 

June 

May 

Nov. 

July 

Sept 

Apr. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Sept 
oApr. 

July 

Sept 

Sept 


July 
July 


Ends— 


Sept  80 
June  30 
June  80 
Ang.  31 
Ang.  31 
Deo.  1 
Sept  30 
Dec  31 
June  30 
Sept  1 
Sept.  15 
July  81 
June  30 
Dec.  81 
Mar.  31 
July  31 
July  1 
Sept  — 
Aug.  31 
Deo.  31 
June  80 
Apr.  — 
Aug.  81 


Aug.  81 
ftAug.  20 
Nov.  80 
Aug.  31 
June  — 
June  1 
Apr.  80 
Ang.  81 
June  30 
Ang.  31 
Mar.  81 
July  31 
June  80 
June  30 
Ang.  31 
oJune  30 
June  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


June  30 
June  30 


school  roruunoH.\ 


i 

a 

► 


7-21 
6-21 
5-17 
6-21 
4-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 

ie-18 
4-21 

#5-20 
5-15 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 
5-21 
6-18 
5-15 
5-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 

14-20 
6-21 

45-15 
6-16 
6-21 
8-16 
6-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
7-20 

«6-17 
5-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
6-21 
7-21 


: 

S3 

3 


418, 7CI 
816, 3tt 
235,  G72 
56,242 
150,  C01 
ed40,56» 
jW.796 
0508,187 
1,000,274 
722. 851 
604,739 
411.250 
f571,793 
^291,049 
213,524 
205,215 
836,105 
577,063 
859,369 
447,571 
785.122 
200,436 
0.509 
060,809 
849,242 
1,792.067 
604,281 
1,092.205 
73,  «1 
01,422,373 
58,85* 
0262,271 
S571,62f 
311, 134 

228,18^ 

528,754 

0,374 

77.4* 

043,53? 
13,14V 
15,  OS? 

o29,2S 
48,J*= 
8i.SC 
P4,H 

•5,9** 

ol,o 
q\  O 
02,4^ 


a  In  1882. 

b  For  the  vrinter  term. 

c  Estimated. 

dNot  including  colored  children  in  Wilmington. 

•  Approxi  raately. 

/No  report  from  three  counties. 


p  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

A  For  white  schools  only. 

%  Inclusive. 

j  T)i  is  is  the  age  for  distribution  of  school 

for  tree  attendance  it  la  6-21  for  whir 

9-20  for  colored. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE8. 
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fke  tckool  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  duration  of  eohoole,  number  and  pay  ofteaclurs, 
by  th  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SEX. 

Number  under  6  years 
of  age. 

Number  over  16  years 
of  age. 

Number  between  6  and 
16  years  of  age. 

*1 

Average  montbly  en- 
rolment. 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

i 

3 

• 
Female. 

r 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

'  216,578 
153.216 
179,801 

37,872 
123,280 

31.263 
/»,3U 
287,411 
728,681 
501. 142 
40G,  947 
303, 601 
A238.440 

70, 018 
140, 345 
170,  393 
842,012 
404, 906 
223,  209 
266,096 
627. 452 
137,618 
7,868 

64,  CM 

211, 905 

1, 000, 057 

278,298 

762,755 

43, 157 
966,030 
m49, 255 
185. 619 
350,143 
244, 895 

73,283 

288,030 

166,272 

816,960 

4,516 

60,031 

p27, 299 

8,287 

8,118 

04,755 

29,325 

22,341 

02,907 

4,798 

449 

1,163 

1,200 

252 

• 

134,410 
o58,291 
124, 714 

23,307 
2)80,075 
«2 1,447. 
/S5, 881 
188, 371 
485, 625 
325,499 
253. 6P8 
207, 339 
A149, 226 

51,853 
6100, 630 

86.4F6 
248, 108 
0263. 775 
100, 637 
154.463 
398,031 
e81,430 
5,227 

43,723 
119, 513 
506.160 
160,694 
499, 217 

39, 512 
635, 678 
m32,368 
114,144 
205, 470 
aGO.  259 

47,607 

163,  360 

102,012 

0185, 276 

3,287 

32,520 
p20, 730 

1 

187,186 

149,220 

2 

126,133 

3 

38,433 

27,800 

ii'iii 

43,"i31 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 

5(1,086 

528,188 

9 

10 

11 

311,376 

199,874 

12 

13 

9144,538 

0146, 511 

14 

15 

16 

277,241 

17 
18 

19 

209,716 

20 

401.456 

383,667 

100,4*!! 

4,771 

21 

109,015 

22 

1822 

23 

24 

25 

26 

202,791 

241,490 

627,103 

36,166 

0714,568 

20,162 

0120,276 

/278.671 

27 

555,183 

274,020 

808,275 

583,050 

28 

37,701 

29 

7707,809 

30 

29,696 

m36,487 

31 

1 133, 003 

0262,279 

33 

/W3.158 

33 

34 

35 

■282, 528 
119,130 

n273, 279 
109,055 

•UO.Oll 

nl21,917 
63,967 

11383,979 
174, 218 

216,200 

36 
37 

38 

4,010 

4,466 

39 

40 

920,968 

022,640 

06,026 

037,511 

P22.061 

41 
42 

7,773 

7,309 

4,465 
03,150 
19, 073 
14, 223 
01,920 

2,925 
fl83 

43 

44 

25,037 

23,852 

1,226 

Vt 

40 

47 

48 

771 
f99 

, 

*Tbe  school  year  1883-'84  covered  only  ton  mlnclndes  evening  school  reports, 

month*  ana   twenty  days.     In  subsequent  nln  1880. 

years  the  school  year  will  extend  over  twelve  o  Hereafter  the  school  year  will  begin  July  1  and 
months,  from   August  20  to  and  including  end  June  80. 

August  20  of  the  ensuing  year.  p  In  1881. 

is  tho  ago  for  distribution  of  school  funds ;  q  In  1883. 

fo  free  attendance  it  1*6-2JL  r  In  boarding  sohools  only. 


.    Auffui 
ttblaFsl 
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States  and  Territories. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAU  PUBLIC. 

J2  X   O  A 

o  h  p  < 

III2 

firtl 

B|3i 
£Ko3 

§1 

n 

8 

ohools  corre- 
spon<iLi3ff  to  pub- 
Lc  schools  below 
high  achoola. 

Schools   CO 
spending  to 
he  high  acL 

Pupite. 

Pnpila. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

F*i 

1 

10 

1<4 

it 

18 

10 

SO 

• 

S 

1 

83 

2 

3 

152 
5174 
el  00 

179.  55 
/157.4 

J 

(a  17, 958) 

4 

{ 

(1. 577) 

5 

C 

lalA  fifiO) 

A 

7 

Florida 

A 

{ 

A65 
{108 
151 
126 
142 

1 

15,553 

15,256 

8.212 

1 

9 

Illinois 

I 

r75.ni) 

10 

(15, 808) 
I4\&  uftfl) 

11 

18,110 

65 

12 

13 

14 

J101.70 
114 

182 

180 
152 
112 

A77.50 
«154 

120 
148.6 
90.55 
192 
108.5 

r82| 
184 

90 

148.25 

184 

80 

78 

A100 

<104. 8 

127 

120 

100 

hm  168 

210 

101 

i190 

15 

16 

17 

Massachusetts 

ISA  438) 

18 

m  iso) 

19 

Minnesota 

SO 

{ 

I 

} 

21 

10,623 

I 

22 

(2, 

WR) 

23 

(a554) 

24 

(5, 122) 

25 

(4«,  707) 

29 

Hew  York 

(pltt,  706) 

| | L... 

27 

North  Carolina 

1 

29 

Ohio 

17,898 

X 

(10,857) 
U5.280) 

29 

30 

(31. 100) 

31 

Ktmde  island 

850             "0 

(i*7, 944) 

82 

(6.458) 

83 

(83,743) 

84 

Texas ■ 

f 

1 

1 

39 

2.550 

t*5,  291 

4.4W 

X 

rlO,  291  |  wlO.906 

XH) 

80 

wl,  772  1    «9 

37 

West  YiririiilA    . 

41 

{ 

38 

1 

(15,616) 

89 

Arizona 

40 

Dakota  

.;::::::|™:::::  i::::"::::|™! 

41 
42 

Dint!  ict  of  Columbia 

J382 

ii» 

(*v5,000) 
1 1 

43 
44 

103 

■ 

<» 

)1) 

45 

Utah 

455 

135 
92 

46 

47 

44 

Indian: 

Crevka    ............. 

» 

«  Xnmber  of  eenaoa  ohlldren  attending  private  A  Tn  the  counties. 

achoola.  i  In  tho  oities. 

b  In  pnuled  achoola.  i  In  1881. 

e  In  ungraded  schools.  *  For  white  schools  la  the  counties  5  the  s* 
d  \  umber  employed  in  winter.  for  teachers  In  graded  achoola  for  whites 

e  Number  employed  In  summer.  cities  is  971.25;  in  public  high  schools,  i 

/ For  whit e  schools  only.  I  Not  including  the  oity  of  New  Orleans. 

gFor  whiifl  teachers;   for  oototeA  teatihwea  toe  vala'UffiSt. 
Average  salary  it  $24. 


k 
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ilk  owing  the  school  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  fe.,for  1883~'84 — Continued. 


SCHOOLS  OTHEB 
THAS  PLBUC. 


Teacher*  in  said 
schools  in  all 
grades. 


Whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  publio  schools  during 
the  year. 


Teachers. 


Hals. 


n 


Female. 


33 


••••«••  ••  < 


a  law 

798 


1,181 


0522) 


{ 


<B4) 


(fioe) 

0,661) 


0,086) 


•477 


•»». 


wl,132 


i 


i 


Kale. 


94 


Female. 


93 


3,393 
2,286 
1,108 

328 

<H62 
(624) 

809  | 

(6,070) 

6,714 
6,921 
6,044 

(870) 
2,086 
4,105 
858 
(7,448) 

(803) 
1,105 
1,058 
8,757 
1,715 

(58) 
8,645) 

(13,206) 

1,000 

80 

443 

887 

8,424 


1,789 

663 

2,864 

795 

S3, 696 

627 


13,183 

6,491 

16,037 

4,915 

2,715 
976 


8,706 

10,699 

(176) 

623 

8,559 

v261 

2,115 

4,813 

(66) 

4,  826 

540 

8,247 

8,086 

2,878 

61 


^200) 

*128 
261 

(881) 
sfl 

(182) 
(16) 
50) 
(69) 
(17) 


1,855 

8.840 

11,503 

4,371 

2,698 

4,144 

170 

8,077 

2,719 

24,518 

1,905 

18,766 

913 

18.905 

•1,  144 

1,669 

2,115 

1,957 
8,728 
8,124 
1,607 

8,251 

82 

2,048 
J426 

195 
J80 
881 


Total 


96 


5,182 
2,809 
4,072 

1,123 

8,158 

624 

1,436 

6,070 

19,897 
18,312 
22,081 

8,221 

6,910 
1,834 
7,448 

8,853 

9,898 

15,260 

6,086 

6,401 

18,296 

6,050 

230 

8,520 

8,006 

80,987 

6,611 

24,465 

1,712 

22,464 

«1,405 

8,684 

6,928 

6,369 

4,268 
6,871 
4,643 

10,629 

148 

2,911 

4460 

y200 

292 

fl64 

592 

881 

•70 

182 
10 
50 
69 
17 


•J 


I 


li 


97 


Average  salary  of  teach- 
ers per  month  la  publio 
schools. 


946 


18,500 
7,386 


7,950 
9,480 


10,528 
©5,400 


17,248 

1,850 

20,000 
•1,122 


4,643 

7,459 
127 


Male. 


Female. 


(824  76) 


$81  88 

68  10 

69  17 
(?32 


81) 


$65  87 
82  29 
87  21 


5181 

(89  66) 
86  20 

40  70 

(*28 87) 
(Zm31  35) 
1132  59  { 

(m40  00) 

108  02 
46  93 
40  00 

(3120) 

(47  75) 

40  81 

140  50 

88  41 

61  12 

(44  24) 

(*24  16) 

55  00 

46  75 

88  47 
79  95 
26  92 
(28  41) 


40  44 

27  46 
88  86 

nl6  28 


44  18 

80  68 
80  00 


84  82 
98  01 
23  14 
84  79 


88  00 

85  45 

29  89 
43  81 

24  73 


84  82 

80  32 
30  81 

M40  89 

(85  00) 

88  43 

J91  13 

y60  00 

(66  70) 

(z30  67) 

49  80 

48  00 

(J60  28) 


20  04 
26  89 
30  52 

m&27  27 


81  72 
j6l  27 
y60  00 


28  80 
89  00 


1 
2 
8 


% 

7 


0 
10 

11 

18 

18 
14 

16 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 

27 


29 

80 
81 
32 


84 

86 
86 

87 


80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


*  Kxclndmg  board,  which  costs  the  dtstticts  an 
A     average  of  88.20  a  month  for  each  teacher, 
itstimascd. 


u  Number  between  5  and  15  reported  as  attending 
Catholic  and  select  schools. 
^  ^— ..—.~_  v  Includes  evening  school  reports. 

*  Jo  normal  schools,  academies,  and  private  schools,  w  In  1 880. 
T  jPor  white  schools.  m  In  the  c 


»  v!or  w^ite  schools.  m  In  the  countless  in  the  oities,  for  males,  $156. 89 1 

m  Ew  oolor«d  schools.  for  females,  $37.60. 

*  -Cor  white  teachers ;   for  colored  teachers  the    y  In  1682. 

4_«verajr»  salary  1*  $22.08.  §  United  States  Census  of  1889. 

*  J*  private  schools  of  olljiads* 
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l 

2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
30 
37 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachu  setts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

"Vermont 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah    

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian : 

Cherokees 

Chickaaaws 

Chocktaws 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


SO 


0*280,000 


dl,  893, 011 

305.182 

225,002 

ai52,056 


0465,808 
1,000,000 


463,825 


SI 


51135, 784 


•Mil. 
409, 

1,294. 

»161, 

J187, 

147, 

7,053, 


544 
780 
598 
048 
482 
839 
323 


o741, 672 

0161, 663 

9337,890 

404,938 


23,000 

4300,000 

427,756 

100, 874 

d53,556 

(574, 

1,375,599 

42,976,803 

(457, 

1, 595, 867 

195, 398 

01,000,000 

$080,317 

0107,028 

dl47, 864 

dl,  899, 874 


021) 


278) 


744,900 
211,005 


27,959 


89,397 


4,851, 
2,021, 
m384, 

055, 
9725, 

883, 
6,313, 
8,289, 
1,830, 

503, 
2,572, 
1,235, 

112, 

806, 
8,692, 
I 
6,866, 

151, 

9,261, 

W512, 

0280, 

744, 


298 
053 
070 
173 
862 
100 
967 
228 
189 
876 
886 
134 
179 

999 

576 

501 
067 
329 
163 
066 
851 


39 


$365,784 


714,962 
1,520,500 


613,647 
8,053,323 


5, 315, 123 

2, 021, 053 

1, 125, 742 

0216, 836 


469, 

558. 

745, 
2,486, 

177, 
1008, 

621, 
47, 


021 
959 
426 
966 
942 
119 
908 
891 


62,267 


1,288,033 


8,289,228 
1,853,189 


8,000,642 
1,336,008 


674,021 
2,182,598 


457, 278  i 

8,462,368 

346.465 

10,261,329 

w592,480 

*387,094 

892,715 


469,021 
1,803,859 

956. 431 
2,486,966 

205,901 
1008,119 

521,908 
47,891 


151,664 


e>  a 

ess 

So* 
•2  s«m 


$140,029 


31,721 
112,950 


004,104 


225,907 
304,445 


026,230 


64,003 
137,285 
725.170 
347,684 


1,075,271 
281,607 


83,921 
100,000 


234,601 
53,371 


12,052 


9,782 


31.374 
208,654 


1,28* 


a  State  appropriation. 
6  From  poll  tax. 


po 
c  Exclusive  of  the  local  funds  of  Mobile  County 

and  Faunsdule  district,  aggregating  $23, 186. 
d  State  apportionment. 

0  County  apportionment,  city  and  district  taxes. 
/  Includes  balance  on  hand  from  last  school  year. 
g  Paid  ont  of  general  fund  of  counties,  and  not, 

therefore,  included  In  State  expenditure. 
A  Included  in  "salaries  of  teaohers"  (oolnmn  41 

of  tbJ*  table). 


i 


i  Tor  white  schools  only. 

"  County  assessment  for  school  purposes. 
Salaries  of  county  superintendents  only. 

I  Amount  of  tuition  revenue  only, 
m  Local  taxes  and  subscriptions. 

n  Includes  compensation  to  commissioners  by  — 
State,  interest  on  county  surplus  bond,  Assf 

o  These  figures,  which  are  for  1888,  are  exehu-4 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  loulud— 
ports  from  only  46  ont  of  58  parishes. 

f  Amount  available  from  Slate  treasury. 
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^Territories,  shoving  the  income,  expenditure,  fc.,for  1883-'84 — Continued. 


jjotoal  nrcoxB. 


34 


27,715 

179,942 

ISO,  642 

68,631 

0 

880,542 

17,229 

/l,  086, 552 
»68,616 

27,812 

/827.005 

•5,076 

251,748 

40,909 


11,831 
13,005 


542,805 
18,868 


7,008 


"•••••..•. 


s 


I 


•689 


1,630,063 
198,427 


227,289 

/447, 512 

27 

10,802 


807,528 

12fl,7U 

/8, 828, 904 

82,146 


*?48,049 
•51,753 
108,887 
261,602 
83,548 
17,739 
280,359 
823,820 


s572,952 

66,116 

6,866 


/108.770 


4506, 

931, 

/8J920, 

926. 

1,787. 

4213, 

J187, 

618, 

0,687, 

13,154, 
5,558, 

/8, 392, 

1,194, 

0249, 

rl,  091, 

/t «*>, 

16,703, 

5.644, 

2,399, 

803, 

4,303, 

/2.105, 

165, 

630, 

2,815, 

12,476, 

/765, 

/18.088, 

450, 

10,261, 

10659, 

/*5l7, 

A  292. 
1,061, 

562, 
1,321, 
1.268, 
8,010, 

205. 

1,481, 

579, 

5681, 

179, 

ce32, 

/260, 

xise, 

«c36, 


499 

404 
228 
025 
028 
104 
482 
647 
969 
088 
259 
050 
258 
042 
064 
041 
000 
461 
300 
876 
202 
436 
762 
085 
608 
907 


684 
940 
329 
585 

937 
163 
476 
347 
598 
160 
445 
901 
071 
312 
519 
328 
171 
434 
057 
161 


4481,780 
dd86,015 


37 


$10,611 


83,182 
24,710 


134,809 


57,915 
466,300 


299,739 
td,  645, 157 


180,589 


404,315 
672 


2,984 


4,854 


▲USUAL  BXPEKDITUBX. 


Permanent. 


S3 

H 


6292,166 
237,321 
238,964 


1,277,731 


648,080 
560,231 


82,873 

*138,655 

818, 819 

729,282 

720,147 


1 


i 


IS 

llOi 


$82,847 


18,673 


34,896 


10,833 
56,603 


457,272 

532,296 

•8,812 

•122,705 

850,119 

2, 103, 216 

70,689 

1,461,898 

140,435 

1,686,132 

102,859 

•21,210 

(•33, 


41,966 
125,916 


269,968 
882 


8,392 
218,577 


2,078 


819) 


8.847 
•8,181 


60,675 

•151,840  8,527 

116,112  1,802 

(522,528) 


631,963  | 

(176, 079) 
•11,457 
•50,000 


87,577 
93,671 


882 
•100 


2,152 


Current. 


H 

S3 
3& 


40 


613,687 


052, 030 
(A) 


7,345 
'jb83,'653 


142,450 
(A) 


81,095 

41, 859 

184,956 

(A) 
50,020 

17,000 


M0, 309 


15,906 
38,948 


10,913 

163, 151 

9,840 

82,417 

12,843 
•20,931 

20,232 


55,564 

15,350 

M7.775 


0034,514 
7,380 


•13,000 
500 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


4446,725 
4412, 142 


I 


9  Amount  available  from  town  treasuries 

*"  This  figure  is  apparently  exclusive  of 

capta  for  general  purposes,  nnder 

come  those  Tor  supervision  and  new 

bouses. 

•  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 

*  Total  of  reported  items. 
^s  Increase  of  nearly  two  rears. 
**>  Includes  amount  paid  for  into 

debt. 
^  Iaclodtf*  Income  for  evening  schools. 


interest  or  to 


•  In  1883. 
the  re-    y  Includes  total  county  apportionment, 
which    i  From  sale  of  bonds. 

school-  aa  $1,875  for  salary  of  territorial  superintendent 
and  $32, 639  paid  county  superintendents  by 
counties,  neither  sum  being  inclcded  in  total 
expenditure. 
66  Items  not  fully  reported, 
oanoel  ee  United  States  Census  of  1886. 

*  44  Total  income  not  reported  j  amount  given  la  thafc 
reported  at  expeidltura, 
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l 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

ie 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
So 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
83 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illlnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Knnnas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  assachusetta ....... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York..... 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont — 

Virginia 

Went  Virginia 

Wisconsin ........... 

Arizona..... 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

'Washington 

Wy  Mining 

Indian: 

Cherekees 

Cuirkasawa 

Choc  taws 

Creoku. 

Bemluoles 


ANNUAL  KXPENDrrUBK. 


Current 


13 


41 


Sit* 

fa  aja.E 

eSoaA 
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$486,781 


2, 573, 624 
gi3>,  2tt 

1, 130,  W53 
152,  591 
1G1, 076 


6. 640, 474 
ft,  154,  083 

8, 075,  870 
g\,  682, 785 


0*22,259 


415;  587 

140,322 

893,  777 

64.327 

8,757 


2,591,432 

•     ••«••**••• 

nl,  648, 216 

677,895 


(1, 020, 

1, 245, 684 

ri,  521, 371 

02,  C74, 485 

1, 369,  541 

714. 306 

2, 828,  630 

954, 383 

133,  318 

426,472 

1,435,826 

7,985,728 

416, 197 

ft,  8»7, 753 

286,  !>60 

5, 403. 638 

o446,  200 

A843,  674 

882,561 


425,931 
L  082, 608 

641, 575 
1,866,906 


894.788 
817, 229 
62,092 
A10Q. 000 
V28.002 
181, 881 
152. 142 
1(26,894 


082) 

0260,942 

869.  546 

1,190.602 

©554, 087 

72. 570 

0732,265 

315,  G42 

19,000 

89,550 

863,277 

1,827,896 

87. 4<« 

«2, 251, 567 

88, 197 

2, 873, 453 

»71,  793 

A23,  445 

28,858 


97,978 

77,998 

222,532 

627,652 


280, 131 
78,624 
14.973 

146,930 

y971 

82,280 

16,589 

y2,610 


I 
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•522, 

601. 

3,364, 

809. 

1,777. 

215, 

172. 

Ml  3. 

»,  6V8, 

4,660. 

5, 525. 

2, 885. 

01,248. 

406. 

1,134, 

1.686, 

«6,502. 

4,636. 

2,819, 

803. 

4.288, 

1,842, 

162. 

624. 

2,196, 

11,834. 

535. 

8,684, 

U478, 

9,645, 

«636, 

*#423. 

955, 

§91,661, 

690. 

1,821, 
997. 

1,904. 
161, 

1,306, 

679, 

•89, 

A260. 

V28. 
201. 

f2S7. 

If28. 


727 
745 
224 
8«8 
277 
161 
178 
647 
186 
000 
449 
964 
524 
930 
050 
640 
859 
335 
711 
876 
135 
630 
012 
125 
557 
912 
2H5 


S  ! 


677 
638 
542 
473 
470 
476 
581 
537 
431 
861 
862 
679 
312 
914 
030 
973 
340 
590 
604 


81.730 
80,015 


46,725 
12,142 


a  In  estimating  these  items,  only  the  interest  on 
the  amount  expended  under  the  head  of 
"permanent" (i.  e. ,  foreites, buildings,  furni- 
ture, libraries,  and  apparatus)  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  current  expenditure  for  the  year. 

b  Includes  821,500  expended  for  normal  schools. 

o Estimated  by  the  Bureau,  6  per  oent.  being 
the  rate  used  in  casting  interest  on  perma- 
nent expenditure. 

atTn  1880. 

#In  1882. 
/Per  capita  on  current  expenses  ouW, 


A  In  1888. 

i  For  white  schools  only. 

j In  1881. 

*  This  amount  from  Bute  and  local  1 

largely  supplemented  by  patrons, 
{Amount  of  tuition  revenue. 
m  Per  capita  on  total  expenditure, 
n  Includes  salaries  of  secretaries  and  I 

interest  on  bonds,  4te. 
4  The  sum  included  in  this  total  ai 

ture  for  colored  schools  is  the  ana 

tot  \.\\*m,  and  may  be  somewhat  j 
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C$2  42 
03  67 

/17  OH 
15  63 

112  21 

eO  *8 

02  95 

2  13 

13  33 

flit  30 
12  16 
46) 


«5  9l 
7  25 

M91 

It  70 
967 

At  10 


01 
52 
90 


119  43 

»9  65 

893 

All  50 

M70 

19  79 

10  38 
•  24 

11  33 
912  28 

6  50 


735 

A4  £6 

4  61 

lit  16 

35  F4 

A15  59 

j!5  10 

at  to  65 

AlO  08 

06  09 

c5  09 

13  87 

«9  61 


ABXUAL  SXPSXDITUBS. 
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C$3  89 


/24  61 

25  33 

A19  64 

elO  03 

04  80 

8  25 

19  99 

f*>14  32 

19  50 

•11  02 


cO  00 

10  00 

A18  79 

26  84 


A21  46 

9  6^ 

8  47 

16  74 

029  25 

ml4  27 

15  14 
A20  53 

A4  09 

16  47 

11  34 

12  52 
16  89 

«i3  71 
04  27 


11  09 

A7  61 

7  56 


48  33 
A25  77 
J19  97 


09  20 

08  76 

20  23 

014  85 


I 


J  Ills. 


Itfi!ti* 


47 


48 


$13  71 


38  09 


$16  82 


14  67 


10  17 


J10  18 


*••••«■ 


11  85 


ill  96 


1 
i 


49 


tf$2,528,950 


1,975,000 

114,220 

2.017,159 

«495, 749 

429,984 


9, 487, 714 
9,839.328 

8,681.472 

8, 043,  503 

1.760,652 

A300, 04*0 

01438, 287 

*9<J6, 229 

2,710,241 


6,246,321 

4800,  <K)0 

10, 178,  808 

3,974,210 
«5G4,  000 
#166,747 


A3, 247, 000 


•3,825,150 
1,000,000 


255,509 


A2, 512, 500 


669,087 
Al,  511, 340 


A2, 918, 612 


(WO,  385 


•=•* 


60 


$170,847 


2,017,159 


9,487,714 


>*••** 


8,782,174 
#18, 500,  000 


1,130,868 


8,705,225 
18,000,000 


20,895,083 


0213, 757 

8, 235, 767 

A5, 406,890 

1481,555 


1,400,000 
""273,339 


A2, 512, 500 
•3,385,671 


514, 159 
A3, 063, 612 


<260,385 


«750,886 

iaa) 

6dee51,0»1 

0C2OO.OOO 

cc70,000 


c~* 


51 


•$264. 

921, 

7, 9-16, 

1,670, 

6, 257, 

i008, 

210, 


457 
829 
020 
130 
756 
056 
115 


2t038, 

13.619. 
9,977, 
5,715, 
2,395, 
p300, 
8, 045, 

#2,  9(!0, 
«22.  ('62. 

10,945, 
4,993, 


489 

501 
142 

582 
752 
0C0 
*22 
('00 
235 
178 
711 


8,825 

2,780, 

223, 

•2,381, 

6,515. 

81, 937, 

483. 

22.586. 

1,454, 

31.  F8fl, 

2,C>09. 

441, 

1,867, 


548 
3S7 
114 
577 
020 
951 
092 
046 
506 
098 
285 
587 
445 


1,592, 

1,871. 
A5,930, 

153, 

1,689, 

il,826, 

*3I, 

8J5, 

y\'A. 

433. 

860. 

y40, 


485 
235 

790 
400 
656 
888 
000 
371 
500 
461 
421 
500 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


B»  In  the  city  of  Now  Orleans  only ;  no  report  for 
the  rtoouinder  of  Ihe  State. 

?Iorlnd>«  amount  paid  for  interest  or  to  can- 
cel debt 

▼Include*  toro*  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

•  Items  not  folly  reported. 

t  As  reported  for  1P81  \  exclusive  of  largo  quan- 
tities of  swamp  lands. 

•  8a  reported,  though  the  sun  of  the  items  glroa 

is  $472,006. 
t  Includes  evening  school  reports. 


w  Actual  expenditure  not  reported ;  the  amount 
given  Is  tbe snm  of  fho  State apportionment 
forti'e  year  and  the  amount  paid  teachers 
bv  eities  and  from  private  funds. 
AsTn'1878. 

y  United  Ststos  Census  of  1880. 
i  Includes  the  Cherokoe  asylum  and  orphan 
funds. 
aa  Schools  supported  from  general  tribal  funds. 
(6  Includes  the  Choctaw  orphan  fund, 
ec  The  income  derived  from  these  tunAi  \a  «ut> 
mented  from  other,  tooicee. 
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Table  V.—  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1883-84;  from 


8 


0 


10 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  (Jndeon 
Female  Institute). 


Harmon  Seminary 

Kindergarten. 
Market   street  Free 

Kindergarten. 


Oakland  Free  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Pagoda  Hill  Kinder- 
garten* 


Miae  Boyd'a    School 
and  Kindergarten-* 


Baford  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


11 
12 


Clementina  Street 
Kindergarten. 


The"FaithfuH"Kin- 
dergarten. 


Free  Kindergarten, 
Art  and  Work 
School.* 


Free  Kindergarten, 
No.  4.* 

Haight  Street  Kinder- 
garten (University 
College).* 


Location. 


Marion,  Ala 


Berkeley,  0*1. 


Oakland,  Cal,  {corner 
Market  and  Twenty- 
second  streets). 


Oakland.    CaL    (050 
Broadway). 


Oakland,    Cal.    (1513     1888 
Telegraph  avenue). 


3 


s 


3 


1877 


1888 


Name  of  conductor. 


Pupila.    ; 


5  J 


•  c  >. 


I   c 


I 

i 

0*i.    o 

■         s      £  s.    =  r 

1  s        c     r  f  z-1 


*    0     • 


San  Franeleoo,  Oal. 
(1015  Leavenworth 
atreet). 


San  Franciaoo,  Oal. 
(corner  Paoiflo  are* 
nne  and  Polk  atreet). 


San   Franciaoo,  Oal. 
(83  Clementina  at). 


San   Franelaeo,  Cal. 
(512  Union  atreet). 


Sen  Franciaoo,  CaL 
(corner  Paoiflo  and 
Seneome  atreeta). 


San    Franoiaoo,   Cal. 

(1018  FoUom  Atreet). 
San    Franciaoo,  CaL 

(110  Haight  atreet). 


1688 


1881 


1884 


1881 


1883 


1880 
1881 


Mra.  Margaret  B. 
Lumpkin. 


Miee  Carrie  Trtncano 

Mlaa  Helen  D,  Bar- 
nard. 


Miae  Minnie  Oriatt. 


Mlaa   Mary  Alice 
Phelpa. 


^osa  8.  Boyd. 


Miat  AUoe  Cullen 


Anna  Ij.  T^ipiMiig 


Misa  Cora  B.  Qrlffln 


Mlaa  Emma  Marwedel 


Gertrude  R.  Brigga 

and  Mra.  Lloyd. 
Jeasie  Curtis 


6      7 


8 


I 


(a) 


1 
0 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1883-'83. 
•The  normal  pupila  of  the  Paoiflo  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 


22 


20 
85 


40 


84 


40 


12 


80 


60 


43 


50 


8-6 


3-8     0 


4-13 


2-4 


21-6 


8-* 


\ 


7^l4    0' 


45 
12 
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ie$  to  inquiries  by  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Education, 


40 
44 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Perforating,  embossing,  paper 
folding,  stick  laying,  block 
building,  weaving,  embroid- 
ering, singing,  calesthenice, 
drawing,  ana  study  of  nstu- 
ral  history. 

Drawing*   sewing,  pricking, 
weaving,  paper  folding  ana 
catling,  modelling,  and  chain 
making. 


All  of  FiffbeTs  occupations. . . 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing,  pa- 
per catting  ana  folding,  gift 
lessons  in  blocks,  tablets, 
sticks,  and  rings,  cork  work, 
modelling,  games,  singing, 
and  object  lessons. 


Rudiments  of  primary  work 
in  connection  with  Kinder* 
gsrten  gifts.  Special  atten- 
tion paid  to  drawing,  sew- 
ing.  weaving,  paper  folding, 
tablet*,  sticks,  and  music 


Singing,  motion  plays,  sowing, 
weaving,  stick  and  tablet 
laying,  Sec 


Sin  ging,  weaving,  sewing,  draw 
ing,  modelling,  paper  folding, 
perforating,  stick  and  ring 
.laying. 

The  usual  occupations,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  weaving,  stick 
laving,  and  pricking. 


Jrdbel's  occupations. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


FrSbel's  occupations  and  ex- 
^rcises  with  the  gifts. 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  modelling,  paper 
folding,  paper  cutting,  and 
chain  making. 


Blocks,  sticks,  rings,  slates, 
drawing  books,  colored 
crayons,  and  all  appli- 
ances necessary  for  a 
Kindergarten. 


Gifts,  sticks,  tablets,  rings, 
Ac,  piano,  dram,  tambour- 
ine,  blackboards,  lunch  ta- 
bles, &o. 


Ail  modern  apparatus  and 
applianoas  for  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Balls,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
cork,  rings,  slates,  sew- 
ing oards,  weaving  papers, 
Kindergarten  furniture, 
swings,  piano,  and  two 
horses  and  a  oarrlage. 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  blackboards, 
charts,  zoological  ana 
physiological  tablets, 
sticks,  slats,  drawing 
books,  slates,  and  mate- 
rials for  sewing,  weaving 
and  modelling. 

First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  gifts,  slates,  lead 
pen  oils,  piano,  drum, 
desks,  tables,  See. 


The  gifts  and  material  ne- 
cessary for  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  system. 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 


The  Kindergarten  gifts  and 
materials. 


Pictured,  plants,  black- 
board, piano,  Arc. 

Gifts,  tables,  and  seats, 
piano,  plants,  and  a  largo 
sunny  room. 

ft  Two  hours  weekly. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Happiest  and  most  satisfactory 
results  physically  and  men- 
tally. 


Cultivates  individuality,  im- 
parts dexterity  and  grace, 
teaches  the  child  to  be  Indus- 
trious, persevering,  cleanly, 
and  polite,  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  what  is  before  him, 
and  to  express  his  thoughts 
with  ease. 

The  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment is  wonderful,  and 
a  grand  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  moral  and  religious 
training. 

Children  who  have  attended  the 
Kindergarten  are  more  at- 
tentive, more  orderly,  bettor 
able  to  comprehend  what  is 
brought  to  their  notice,  more 
capable  of  interesting  them- 
selves, and  better  prepared 
for  the  public  school  in  every 
way  than  those  who  have  not 
attended. 

Most  beneficial;  the  young 
mind  is  pleasantly  oooupied 
and  improved  and  the  body 
given  free  and  careful  exer- 
cise. 


The  beneficial  effect  on  the 
physical  system  is  perfectly 
apparent,  the  marching  and 
gymnastic  exercises  are  en- 
joyed, and  turn  the  child's 
thoughts  into  a  healthy  chan- 
nel, and  the  mental  develop- 
ment is  very  striking. 

The  motion  plays  develop  the 
body  and  the  gift-*  and  occu- 
pations the  mind;  the  re- 
sults are  good  and  influences 
refining. 

The  whole  body  is  strength- 
ened, and  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  good  results 
which  this  training  produces 
in  mental  development. 

Develops  the  mental  faculties 
through  artistic  and  mechan- 
ical labor,  improves  tho  man- 
ners of  thechildren,and  turns 
natural  talent  into  right  di- 
rections. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Children  are  further  advanced 
mentally  than  thooe  who 
have  not  received  the  same 
training. 
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Table  V.—  Statistics  of  Kinder yavten  for  lcKWt*4 ;  from  rep 


13 


14 


15 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


The   Hearst  Kinder- 
garten. 

Jackson  Street  Free 
Kindergarten. 


Jackson  Street  Pnblio 
Kindergarten.* 


16 

17 
18 

10 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Kindergarten  of  tho 
Little  Sitters'  In- 
fant Shelter. 


Kindergarten  of  Van 
Ness  Seminary. 

Kindergarten  of 
Yoane  Women's 
Christian  Associa- 
tion.* 

Kindergarten  (Prot- 
est ant  Orphan  Asy- 
lum).* 


Mission  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


Model  Kindergarten* 


New  Silver  Street 
Kindergarten,  No.  1. 


New  Silver   Street 
Kindergarten,  No.  2. 


Location. 


San    Francisco,   CaL 
(512  Union  street). 

San    Francisco,   CaL 
(11G  Jackson  street) . 


San   Francisco,    CaL 
(116  Jackson  street). 


San    Francisco,   C<il. 
(512  Minna  street). 


San    Francisco,   Cal. 

(813  Van  Ness  avo.). 
San   Francisco,    CaL 

(29  Minna  street). 


San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Bartlert  and  Twen- 
ty-second streets). 


San    Francisco,   CaL 
(1711  Van  Ness  are.). 


San    Francisco,    Cal. 
(64  Silver  street). 


San   Francisco,   CaL 
(64  Silver  street). 


4* 

s 

ja 


1883 
1879 

1880 


1879 


Name  of  conductor. 


Miss  Annie  It.  Thomp- 
son. 

Miss  Bello  T.  Scott. . . . 


Flora  van  Den  Bergh 


Miss  Fannie  Temple. 


1877     Mrs.  Julia  Gihon . 


1880 


1881 


1882 


al880 


1882 


1882 


E1HF.  James. 


MarciaD.  Crane 


3 

•>-  i 

o  *; 

*  a 

a 

a 
'A 


0 


Miss  Lily  L.  Ransom . 


Emma  Marwedel 


Miss  Nora  A.  Smith 


PnpiU. 


o 
». 
o 

S 

C 


6 


0 
1 


8 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Arnold.  \ 


♦From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-*83. 


41 


3-5 


100    2H 


45 


45 

15 
50 

48 


4-6 


2-4 


68 


40 


75 


75 


4-6 
3-6 


3-8 


3-12 


34 


3-4 
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li 


3 


Occupations  of  pnpfla. 


Sftet  of  the  system. 


10 


41 

40 


42 


44 


41 


SI 


42 


&    43 


6|43 


11 


19 


18 


The  usual  occupations,  tewing, 
drawing,  weaving,  stiok  lay- 
ing, ana  pricking. 

Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  paper  cutting,  pa* 
per  folding,  and  modelling. 


Weaving,  sewing,  pricking, 
paper  folding;,  paper  cutting, 
drawing,  stick  laying,  and 
slat  work. 


FrobeTs  occupations,  music, 
gymnastics,  &o.j  rending, 
natural  history,  spelling, 
and  writing fortheadTanoea 


Exercises  with  1st,  2d,  8d,  and 
7th  gifts,  drawing,  stick  lay- 
ing, paper  folding,  weaving, 
and  sewing,  accompanied 
with  songs  and  games. 

Weaving,  sewing,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  stick  laying, 
chain  making,  tablet  laying, 
drawing,  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
gifts,  games,  and  stories. 

Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
modelling,  stiok  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  paper  cutting, 
Eroer  twisting,  paper  past* 
g,  perforating,  tablet  and 
ring  laying,  building  with 
blocks,  singing,  and  march- 
ing. 

Usual  occupations,  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  silk 
raising,  sto. 


AUofFrdbeTs 


All  of  Frond's  occupations . 


The  nsuaiapparatus  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Piano,  sqnared  tables, 
squared  blackboard, 
slates,  gifts,  and  every- 
thing essential  to  a  first 
class  Kindergarten. 

Gifts,  tables,  benches,  pict- 
ures, slates,  and  squared 
blackboards. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma- 
terials, piano,  plants,plot» 
urea,  Ac. 


Kindergarten  furniture, 
gifts,  and  material  for  oc- 
cupations. 


Instructive  pictures  of  the 
various  products  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  black- 
boards, Ac 


Frond's  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations. 


Usual  apparatus,  a  garden, 
a  palm  grove,  a  play- 
ground, cabinet*,  pict- 
ures, sand  tables,  snd  ap- 
pliances for  modelling. 


▲  room,  70xBofeet,beantl- 
fully  decorated  and  fur- 
nished, FrObel's  gifts, 
small  collection  of  min- 
erals, birds,  fishes,  Ac.,  a 
piano  and  other  musical 
Instruments. 

Large  airy  room,  completely 
equipped  with  furniture, 
and  apparatus  fore  model 


Children  are  better  fitted  men- 
tally and  morally  to  begin  the 
hard  world  of  school,  having 
been  trained  to  habits  of  at- 
tention,  tboughtfulness,  and 
obedience,  accompanied  with 
pleasing  and  strengthening 
physical  exercise. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Superior  to  any  other  system 
for  harmonious  training  of 
body  and  mind. 


Through  the  occupations, 
games,  and  exercises,  the 
muscular  system  is  evenly 
and  carefully  developed,  and 
every  mental  faculty  is  fur- 
nished support  and  nourish- 
ment. 

Makes  the  children  vivacious, 
obedient,  attentive,  and  ob- 
serving ;  accustoms  them  to 
memorise  and  reason;  and 
teaches  self  control,  amiabil- 
ity, self  reliance,  honesty, 
promptness,  *nd  cleanliness. 

Develops  muscular  strength, 
self  reliance,  and  general 
health,  teaches  clearness  and 

-  precision  in  the  use  of  the 
hand,  leading  to  skill  in  art 
and  the  mechanics, influences 
the  intellectual,  social,  snd 
ethical  natures  and  gradually 
leads  the  youngest  child  into 
the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, order,  and  beauty. 

The  children  are  remarkable  for 
their  punctuality  and  attend- 
ance, though  coming  from 
the  poorest  classes  only,  snd 
the  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluences affect  not  only  tbo 
children  but  the  parents. 

The  children  are  remarkable 
for  their  punctuality  and 
attendance,  though  coming 
from  the  lowest  classes  only, 
and  the  refining  and  elevat- 
ing influences  affect  not  only 
the  children  but  the  parents* 


28  B 


a  At  Ban  Fmnotsooi  first  established  at  Lot  Angojea  1b  1871 
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Table  V.—St4H*ti<»  of  Kinder glrim  for  Iflra-'B*1;  fnmnpUato 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


24 


Peabod'y    Kindergar- 
ten. 


San  Freociaoo,  CaL 
(64  Silver  street). 


26 


Pioneer  Free  Kinder- 
gartan. 


28 


Union  Street  Public 

Kindergarten. 
Willard  Kindergarten. 

Zeitska  Institute  Kin- 
dergarten. 


i 


i 


3 


1888 


San  Franoisco,  Cat, 
<U7  Turk  street). 


Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

(618  Union  street). 
San    Francisco,  Cal. 

(Fell  street). 
San    Francisco,    Cal 

(822  Post  street). 


2* 
88 

83 
84 

89 


garten.* 


Kindergarten  (Con- 
necticut Bchool  for 
Imbeciles). 

Charity  E  indergarten . 

Free  Kindergarten . . . . 


W*«t  End  Institute 
Kindergarten. 


Ban  Joel,  OaL 
Empire  and 
streets). 

San  JosA  CaL., 


Bridgeport,  Conn,  (887 

Myrtle  arenue). 
Lakeville,  Conn 


1881 


Fame  of 


o 

i 


Miss  Alice  Heath. 


Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Gray. 


1888 
1877 


1881 


1872 


86 


87 


American  Ktndorgar- 
ten. 


Wilmington     FrSbel 
Kindergarten. 


New  Haven,  Conn . , . . 
New  Haven.  Conn.  (64 
William  street). 


New  Haven,  Conn.  (88 
Aowe  street). 


New  MDrbTd,  Oonu 
(Elm  street). 


Wilmington,  Del 
(West  street,  above 
Eighth  street). 


AnnaX.8tovaD- 

MlssCrary 

Mrs.  F.  Taubman 


Edith  0. 


Miss  Haimah  W.Terry 


1884 


1876 


1878 


Miss  Angollne  Brooks , 


Mra.  Sarah  L.  Cedy, 
principal  of  insd- 


PupOa. 


1 


40 


e 


S* 

ii 


8-4 


8*7 


8-7 


Mary  0.  Wells....- . 


MiasCoraH. 


*From  Bgport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  mr 


M 


60 


18 


18 
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nations  of  pupils. 


frftbel's  occupations 


g.  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  exercises 
tablets,  sticks,  rings, 
x  gifts,  chain  making, 
and  games. 


Kindergarten  oooupa- 


m  with  Prftbel's  gifts, 
see  in  numbers,  writ- 
d  reading  from  charts, 
g,  games, 


wupatione. 

drawing,  paper  fold- 
mer  cutting,  weaving, 
making,  and  model- 


lelonging  to  FrftbeTe 
a. 


al  occupations  of  Fr5* 
indergarten  and  gift 


\  gifts,  embroidery, 
og,  weaving,  paper 
i£,  marching,  gymnae* 
lames,  singing,  read- 
peliing,  numbers,  go- 
by; also  oral  lessons 
ench  and  botany  and 
subjects. 

i  with  blocks,  weav- 
erforatiag,  embroider- 
lrawing,  coloring, 
Ing,  and  modelling,  m 

"rCbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
is,  games,  songs,  oalia- 
oa,  &o. 


Apparatus  and  appliances- 


Piano,  blackboards,  slates, 
and  all  of  FrttbeTs  gift*. 


AfaU  assortment  of  PrObel's 
gifts  and  occupations,  pict- 
ures, piano,  Ac. 


TJsual  apparatus  and  i*)pli- 


Tbe  gifts,  pictures,  oharta, 
numerical  frames,  squared 
tables,  &c. 


Musical  tastnnnonto  (piano, 
dram,  tambourine,  trlan- 
gle),  squared  blackboards, 
natural  history  oharta,  a 
garden,  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
gifts,  tablets,  shells,  60. 

All  needed  under  Probel's 
system. 


AH  usual  appliances,  all  of 
Frdbel's  gifts  and  Profes- 
sor Batchellor's  apparatus 
for  teaching  music  by 
color. 

Blocks,  sticks,  rings,  wear, 
ing  and  perforating  nee- 
dles, numerical  frame,  go- 
niograph,  piano,  &c 


Blocks,  cards,  sephyrs,  pan. 
oils,   colored   crayons, 

Stints,  perforators,  use- 
es for  weaving,  day.  and 
knives  for  clay  modelling. 
Those  used  in  a'Frbbel  Kin- 
dergarten, plants,  pictures, 
blackboard,  minerals, 
aquarium,  piano,  Ac. 


Efleet  of  tha  system. 


Cultivates  Individuality,  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  pa- 
tience, dexterity,  economy, 
cleanliness,  and  thrift,  and  * 
the  system  indirectly  ele- 
vates the  state  of  society 
wher  sver  its  influence  is  felt. 

Host  excellent!  the  tender 
young  muscles  are  strength- 
ened almost  imperceptibly 
by  motion  plays  and  gymnas- 
tics, while  the  brain,  through 
sympathy  with  hand  work 
and  by  observation,  is  made 
logical  In  conclusion  and  orig- 
inal in  conception. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  child's  threefold  nature. 


Makes  the  little  ones  sociable, 
polite,  kind,  obliging,  un- 
selfish, orderly,  apt  in  all 
mechanical  occupations,  doo- 
lie, obedient,  ana  calls  Into 
action  all  the  finest  qualities 
of  their  natures;  the  games 
are  calculated  to  givo  grace 
and  strength,  and  the  system 
develops  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties In  a  marked  degree. 


Develops  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, expression,  and  Inven- 
tion, enoourages  individual- 
ity, strengthens  and  gives 
grace  to  the  body,  and  trains 
to  manual  dexterity. 

Excellent.    In  many  lni 
marked  and  striking. 


It  Is  the  natural  method  of  edu- 
cation and  is  good  in  its  ef- 
fect on  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  of 
the  child. 

Cultivates  patience,  persever- 
ance, sociability,  and  a  desire 
for  knowledge. 


Natural  physical  end  mental 
development. 


Cultivates  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  thoughtfulness. 
sociability,  kindness  and 
cheerfulness,  and  is  also  a 
superior  preparation  for  ad- 

_  vanoed  school  woxk. 


a  Has  since  removed  to  Oakland. 
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88 

80 

40 
41 
42 


48 


44 


45 
4G 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


47 


48 


49 


50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

65 


Kindergarten  (Sterne's 
institute). 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Thorn- 
bary's  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  (At- 
lanta Female  Insti- 
tute). 

Belleville  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Bet  hesdn  Mission  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Fourth  Avenue  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Frobel  Kindergarten, 
Heirofttreet'a  Classi- 
cal Iiibtitute.* 

German- A  merioan 
Kindergarten. 

Misses  Grant's  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Location. 


9 


Albany,  Ga 


Albany,  Ga.  (cor.  Res- 
idence and  Jeffer- 
son streets). 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Belleville,  HL  (Jack- 
son street). 


I 


a 

A 


3 


1879 


1874 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 

^« 

5 

s 

to 


Miss  Lucy  R.  Hara 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Thornbnry 

Miss  Hattie  Glover . . . 


Miss  Anna  Trots 


Chicago,    I1L   (868  S.  I  1882 
Clark  street). 


Groveland  Avenne 
Kindergarten. 

Halsted  Street  Char- 
ity Kindergarten. 

Herford  Kindergar- 
ten, A.  M.* 


Herford  Kindergar- 
ten, P.  M.* 
Kindergarten 


Chioago,  111.  (129 
Fourth  avenue). 


Chicago,  III.  (420  Wa- 
bash avenne). 


Chicago,  111.  (122  South 
Morgan  street). 

Chicago,  1U.  (247  and 
249  Dearborn  ave- 
nne). 


Chicago,  TB.  (8186 
Groveland  avenne). 


Chicago,  I1L  (18  Hal-     1883 
stedstreet). 


Emma  M.  Chambers 


1882    Emma  M.  Chambers  . . 


1882 

1873 
1878 


1882 


Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten,     Burr 
Mission. 

Kindergarten,  Br. 
Sch  wing's  Independ- 
ent Society. 

Kindergarten   (Girls' 
Higher  School). 


Chicago,  HL  (corner 
22d  and  Arnold  • 
streets). 


Chicago.Ul.  '(Taberna- 
cle, Morgan  street 
and  Ind  in  na  avenue). 

Chicago,  111.  (307  Sedg- 
wick street). 

Chicago,  11L  (Went- 
-worth  avenue  and 
25th  street). 

Chicago,  111 


Chicago,  111.  (487  and 
4€9  La  Salle  avenue). 


1881 


1882 


1883 


Mesdames  Bovee  and 
Digby. 


Miss  Mathilda   Bnr- 

m  ester. 
Misses  Annie  Land 

Mary  Howe. 


Pupils 


o 
u 

% 

s 

0 


e 
A 


i 

2 


85 


<z50 


40 


1 
2 


Josephine  L  McGuire 


Anna  M.  Holbrook. . . 


Miss  Lottie  SaimrnwiB, 


Miss  M.  A.  Powell 


MissRolfe. 


Miss  Payne. 


Mrs.  M.  Isabel  Carpen- 
ter. 


Mr*.  A.  B.  Scott. 


1881     MiesSallieRGrigg 


/  \ 

•Prom  Report  of  the  Comm\wion.«  rt^ofi^taatatYNsVlfc. 


2 


85 


21 


34 


15 


50 


50 


4-1 
3-1 

8-1 


8-1 


4-J 
8-1 


3-' 


103 


12 


4-' 


a  Average  number. 
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Site 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


in 


88 


47 
40 


ff 


4* 


40> 


11 


All  the  gift  exercises,  weaving, 
perforating,  card  board 
work,  modelling,  paper  fold- 
ing, mounting  crayon  work, 
games,  and  object  lessons. 

FrObel's  occupations  and  gift 
exorcises. 

FrSbel's  occupations  and  gifts, 
gymnastics,  object  lessons, 
singing,  and  declamation. 

Modelling,  drawing,  sowing, 
crayon  work,  mat  weaving, 
and  peas  work. 


Modelling,  peas  work,  sewing, 
drawing,  perforating,  object 
lessons,  and  games. 


Exercises  with  all  the  gifts, 
marching,  singing,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

All  the  nsnal  Kindergarten 
occupations. 

Modelling,  folding,  weaving, 
sewing,  drawing,  pricking, 
bead  and  straw  stringing, 
exercises  with  the  gifts, 
singing,  playing,  marching, 
and  care  of  plants. 


Geometrical  and  fancy  sewing, 
weaving,  perforating,  inter- 
lacing, drawing,  and  design- 
ing. 

Weaving,  sewing,  paper  fold- 
ing, modelling,  and  pasting. 

« 

Perforating,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  paper  cutting, 
drawing,  modelling,  singing, 
marching,  and  games. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


FrSbel's  system  Is  followed  as 
\     closely  as  possib'e,  and  a 
half  an  hour  given  daily  to 
reading. 


Tables,blaekboards,I&Ender- 

Sarten  gifts,  material  for 
tie  occupations,  &o» 


The  twenty  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, Indian  clubs,  wands, 
and  picuires. 

Five  tunes,  four  dozen 
chair*,  one  checked  black- 
board, one  dozen  of  1st, 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  gifts,  card- 
board,  worsted,  and 
needles. 

Kindergarten  tables,  chairs, 
Frdoel's  gilts  (including 

.  the  ball,  cube,  and  cylin- 
der, and  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  same). 

The  usual  gifts  and  a  piano 


Tables,  chairs,  squared 
slates,  blackboards,  draw- 
ing books,  worsted  balls, 
blocks,  sticks,  tablets, 
rings,  materials  for  model- 
ling, weaving,  folding, 
pricking,  sewing,  and 
stringing,  a  piano,  plants, 
and  natural  history  cards. 

All  requisite  for  the  regular 
Frobel  system. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations. 

Balls,  beads,  sticks,  tablets, 
blocks,  and  lentils. 


Usual  tables,  chairs,  black- 
boards, sifta,  ana  appara- 
tus, wail  pictures,  clay, 
books,  and  access  to  natu- 
ral history  specimens  of 
the  schffffli  JsCa 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


It  aids  materially  in  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of 
the  child. 


The  child  is  educated  and  de- 
veloped mentally,  morally, 
and  physically. 

Excellent  physical  develop- 
ment, ana  superior  prepara- 
tion for  public  school. 


Develops  Che  physical  nature, 
exercises  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  inoulcates  habits 
of  industry. 

It  awakens  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  improves  and  de- 
velops them  in  a  wonderful 
degree. 


Imparts  manual  dexterity  and 
graoe  in  motion,  trains  the 
eye  and  ear,  develops  the 
powers  of  perception,  atten- 
tion, and  imagination,  and 
stimulates  the  memory. 


Makes  the  child  essy  and 
graceful  and  eager  for  knowl- 
edge. 


Imparts  deftness  to  the  hands, 
and  grace  and  ease  to  the 
whole  body,  teaches  accu- 
racy, invention,  symmetry  of 
form,  harmony  or  color,  snd 
love  of  the  beautiful ;  culti- 
vates habits  of  neatness, 
kindness,  forbearance,  seh> 
oontroi,  and  politeness. 


*  A  true  Kindergartner  gives  to 
her  pupils  a  new  meaning  to 
existence;  they  are  benefit- 
ed physically,  mentally,  and 
morally. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


66 


67 


66 

59 


00 
01 


02 


63 
64 


66 
66 

07 


70 


71 


72 


Kindergarten  (Mrs. 
Loring's  School  for 
Young  Ladies). 

Kirkland  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Moaley  Kindergarten 


Pacific  Garden  Mis- 
sion Free  Kinder- 
garten.* 


ymouth  Kindergar- 


ten* 


Bailroad  Chapel  Kin* 
dergarten.* 


Ohioago,  TJL  (2636 
Prairie  avenue). 


Chicago.  111.  (276  Hu- 
ron street). 


Chicago.  HL  (Calumet, 
between  25th  and 
26th  streets). 

Chloago,HM*0  Fourth 
avenue). 


Ohicago,IIL  ($002  Port 

land  avenue). 
Chicago,  11L  (1419 

Bute  street). 


Holy  Trinity  School    Danville,  HL  (810  Yer- 
Kindergarten. 


| 

? 


S 


1878 


1881 


Kindergarten 

Forestville  Pifblio 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten , 

Chesapeake  8treet 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Classical  School  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Farquhar'a  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten No.  L 

North  End  Kindergar- 
ten. 


milion  street). 


Snglewood,  HI 

Hyde  Park,  HI.  (cor- 
ner 45th  street  and 
St  Lawrenoe  ave- 
nue). 


Normal  Park,  111 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(Pennsylvania  at.). 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (123 

W.  Michigan  St.). 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (345 

North  Pennsylvania 

street). 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (760 

N.  Indianapolis  st). 


1881 


1882 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Prlrate  Kinder 
ten  (Indiana  Kin- 
dergarten Training 
School). 

Riverside  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  A882-'88» 
a  Average  attendanoe 


T|*^iawpi\H^i  ind, 


1880 


1877 


1882 
1882 
1875 

1880 


■  •*># 

l! 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 

a 


Miss  Betty  Harrison.. 


Misses  Marie  Louise 
Henry  andHatUeA- 
Brown. 


Mies  Boomer. 


Josephine  L  MoGuire 


OS 

a 
es 


Miss  Con  Eberhart. 


Mint  Emma  X.  Leo- 
man. 


Mrs.  Alios  H.  Putnam. 
Emily  G.  Hayward 


Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam. 
Mre.E.  A.Blakar .... 


Nora  Farquhar 

Mary  X.  Farquhar . . . 
Mias  Alios  Chapin... 

Mary  L.  Aughinbeugh 


Mrs.E.  ABlaker 


Miss  Alice  Ohapin. 


2 


1 
1 
1 
8 


Pupil* 

i  h 


20 


146 


4-J 


8-4 


78 
48 


40 


80 
30 
15 

18 


3-7 


3-9 


*H 


4- 
4- 
3- 

3-1 


gTATISTIOAI/  TABLE& 
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\ 


Mb* 


1* 


8 

6 
5 


40 


40 


Oooapati  one,  of  popOa. 


it 


40 


40 


86 


6    40 


Friftel's  occupations  and  gifts, 
movement  plays,  marching, 
Ac 

▲H  of  Frffbel's  twenty  glfta 
and  oooopotlune. 


40   7r6W'a  ooeupatkma. 


•••• 


Perforating,  sewing,  weaving , 
aper  folding,  paper  cut- 
and  intertwining,  peas 


modem 


ne\  drawing, 
prith  the  gifts. 


Usual  Kmdergarten  work, 
folding,  pricking,  modelling 
in  clay,  block  building, 
drawing,  needlework,  wear- 
ing, games,  and  physical  ex- 
ercise. 

1st,  2d,  8d,  4th,  eth,  9th,  10th, 
weaving,  sewing  perforat- 
ing, peas  work,  Slay  model* 
ling,  esc 


Frtfbel's  occupations. 


FrBbel's  gifts  and  oconpations, 

songs  and  plays. 
Gifts  and  ooeupaiione.  garden* 

toff-  P  »y»»  trips  to  the  woods 

and  fields. 
Building  with  cubes,  planes, 

sticks,  and  rings ;  drawing. 

sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold* 

mg.  paper  cutting,  and  mod- 


3&? 


Appelate  and  appliances. 


19 


Kindergarten  tables,  chairs, 
sand  tables,  plants,  piano, 
eta. 

Squared  tables,  slates,  black- 
board, drawing  books,  gift 
materials,  microscope,  min- 
eral and  natural  history 
specimens,  and  gymaasuo 
apparatus. 


1st,  ad,  td,  4th,  6th,  and  6th 

flfta,  representing  sol  ids  i 
th,  8th,  and  Oth  gifts,  rep- 
resenting surfaces;  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  gifts,  repre- 
senting lines  j  llin  gift, 
representing  the  polnt- 
materlals  for  the  occupa- 
tions, ehairs,  and  tables. 
Usual  apparatus  of  a  Frflbel 
Kindergarten,  together 
with  the  various  gifts  and 
all  materials  necessary  lor 
the  occupations. 

Usual  Kindergarten  appll- 


A»  usual  In  a  well  equipped 
Kindergarten. 


AH  needed  appliances. 


Cubes,  sticks,  planes,  rings, 
chairs,  drawing  material, 
natural  history,  oebinet, 
piano,  Ao. 


BflsetafthasTstem. 


IS 


It  gives  lnoreseed  physical  and 
mental  strength,  especially 
power  to  observe  accurately 
and  skill  to  execute 
Harmonious    development  of 
body  and  mind.    Tb»>cbll« I  be- 
comes strong,  graceful,  polite, 
self-dependent,    skilful, 
thoughtful,  and  constructive, 
and  the  system  is  a  superior 
preparation  for  later  school 
work. 


Imparts  el  a  s  t  i  o  i  t  y  and  har- 
mony in  movemenCpromotea 
health  and  chee  r  f  u  1  n  e  a  a, 
awakens  the  observing  pow- 
ers and  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  teaches  the  child 
the  use  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  to  handle,  to  com* 
bine,  and  to  construct  intel- 
ligently. 


Promotes  health  of  body  and 
mind,  sometimes  producing 
wonderful, 


Ifakesnot  only  wiser  but  better 
men  and  women  by  the  equal, 
full,  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  three  told  na*» 
ure. 


Imparts  ease  and  ereotnees  to 
the  carriage,  brightens  and 
exhilarates  the  whole  deport- 
ment^ and  quickens  the  pow- 
ers or  perception  and  under* 
at 


Good. 


Mains  the  children  graceful, 
polite,  and  cleanly;  develops 
ideas  of  number  and  form, 
and  teaches  the  nee  of  the 
foonlttea  la  varJona  ways. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


S 


Name  of  oonduetor. 


Pupils 


o 

8 
5 


! 

•  a 


3 


T8 


74 
75 

76 
77 


Southside  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 


West  Market  Street 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Wynn's  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Mrs.  Eudora  Hail- 
mann's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten  (Henry 
County  Children's 
Home). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (cor- 
ner Cnadwick  and 
MoCarty  streets). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (282 
W.  Market  street). 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (159 
Park  avenue). 


1682 


Mrs.  Anna  P.  Fleming 


85 


3-< 


La  Porte,  Ind. 


Spioeland,  Ind 


1882 

1880 

» 

1883 
1881 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker 

Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  Wynn 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann 


1 
0 


a40  |  2J-1 
15      3-1 


AdaFnseell. 


15 


78  C  Kindergarten  (2)  of 

79  <     the  Society  for  Or- 


80 


81 


82 

83 
84 


85 


88 


.  ty 

{    ganizing  Charity. 
Cedar  Bapids  Kinder- 
garten. 


Des  Moines  Public 
School,  Irving  Kin- 
dergarten. 


>  Terre  Haute,  2nd — 

Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa 
(280  Third  avenue). 


Des    Moines,   Iowa 
(Pleasant  street). 


8-t 


1877  Mrs.  C.  F.  Madeira 
and  Misses  Bessie 
and  Lucy  Madeira. 


1884 


Kindergarten  School. .   Manchester,     Iowa     1878 

(Howard  street). 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, State  Normal 
School. 

Lawrence  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten(College 
of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany). 


Kindergarten  (Ken- 
tucky Institution 
forth*  Blind).* 


Emporia,    Kans 
(Twelfth  avenue). 


Lawrence,  Kans. 


Topeka,Kans 


Louisville,  Ky  ....„., 


1882 


1874 


1880 


1881 


Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Collins. 


8 


3 


48    8H 


60      5-1 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Congar 


Miss    Bmilie   Kuhl- 


Miss  Georgina  Coat-      1 
hupe. 


20 


60  >    4-4 


27  ,  8-11 


Miss  LUzie  Officer 


Miss  Eleanor  Beebe. 


56 


20 


3-H 


6-1 


♦From  Report  of  the  CommisiUmf  of  Education  for 
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fa 


Occupations  of  pnpfls. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


11 


19 


13 


Lessons  with  1st,  2d,  8d,  4th, 
and  7th  gifts,  drawing,  stick 
laying,  tewing,  peas  work, 
rine  laying,  weaving,  paper 
folding,  olay  modelling, 
games,  and  music 

Probel's  occupations 

tfrdbel's  oocnpatlons 


1st,  3d,  8*1, 4th,  part  of  7th,  8th, 
•th,  10th,  lUhT  12th,  14tht 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  gifts. 


AH  PrffbeTa   occupations, 
gifts,  and  games. 

AD  of  those  given  by  FrSbel. . 


Paper  folding,  sewing,  ring 
laying,  Ac 


Weaving,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, paper  folding, 
peas  work,  drawing,  Sec. 

weaving,  embroidering, 
block  building,  drawing, 
perforating,  paper  folding, 
singing,  playing,  lessons  m 
number  ana  the  alphabet, 
and  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic 

Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  gift  lessons, 
games,  singing,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  numbers, 
&a 

Weaving,  paper  folding,  em- 
broiderlng,  modelling,  per- 
forating, tablet,  stick,  and 
ring  laying,  block  building, 
outline  work  with  cork  and 
wire,  bead  stringing,  cord 
knotting  and  braiding, 
games,  slate  work,  dfco. 


Cabinet,  tables,  chairs,  gift 
materials,  slats,  pencils, 
rings,  weaving  materials, 
needles,  mats,  sewing 
cards,  &c 


Those  given  by  FrSbel. 
FrSbel's  appliances 


Kindergarten  tables,  chairs, 
blackboard,  all  the  neces- 
sary gifts  and  material  for 
the  oocnpatlons,  oheerful, 
nleasant.  and  oomrartahls 
rooms. 


Piano,  globes,  pictures,  and 
all  materials  necessary 
for  instruction  in  a  Kin- 
dergarten. 

1st  tooth  gifts,  blackboards, 
cabinet,  and  plana 


Cubes,  slats,  tablets,  6o 


Good  set. 


8qnared  tables,  black- 
boards, blocks,  balls, 
pegs,  tablets,  embroidery 
cards,  and  materials  for 
weaving  and  folding. 


Piano,  tables,  chairs,  blocks, 
slates.sticks,  iilata,  charts, 
kitchen  garden  appli- 
ances, balls,  tablets,  and 
materials  for  parquetry. 

Materials  for  weaving,  sew- 
ing, and  modelling,  tab- 
lets, sticks,  rings,  balls, 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  gifts,  wires 
and  cork  cubes,  wax, 
beads,  type,  and. slates 
for  the  busd."~ 


Healthy  and  harmonious 
growth. 

Promotes  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  awakens  percep- 
tion, cultivates  taste  in  de- 
sign, and  makes  children 
more  thoughtful,  sympathet- 
ic, and  happy. 

Very  gratifying :  many  of  the 
ohilaren.  admitted  to  the 
home  are  considerably  en- 
feebled in  body  and  mind, 
and  nothing  else  could  so 
help  to  awaken  the  mental 
faculties  and  give  strength 
and  skill  to  the  useless  In- 

Srs.    With  the  brighter 
ildren  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory. 

Develops  harmoniously  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
powers  of  the  ohild. 

Develops  the  physical  and 
mental  natures  without  forc- 
ing either,  and  the  child 
learns  to  combine  the  alpha- 
bet of  knowing  with  that  of 
doing. 

Promotes  healthy  physical  and 
mental  growth,  and  prepares 
the  child  for  the  more  rigid 
discipline  of  the  publio 
school. 

All  that  is  claimed  for  it  by 
any  intelligent  advocate. 

Improves  the  child  physically 
and  mentally,  teaches  him4o 
be  unselfish,  trains  the  eye 
and  hand,  strengthens  the 
memory,  and  develops  ideas 
of  number. 


Strengthens  the  muscles,  cul- 
tivates the  observing  powers, 
and  develops  the  mental  fac- 
ulties generally. 


Produces  the  happiest  results ; 
the  natural  and  pleasing  in- 
centives to  effort  arouse  and 
interest  the  dormant  minds, 
make  sensitive  and  skilful 
the  feeble  hands,  and  put 
body  and  mind  into  a 
healthier    condition    than 

-  former  methods  have  done. 
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87 


n 


n 


94 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  Loo- 
quet-JLeroy  Insti- 
tute.* 


Southern  Acad  em  io 
and  Kindergarten 
Institute. 


Center  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten    (Hies 
Sargent's  Sohool). 


CarroUton 


JYee  Kindergarten  of 
Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Kindergarten  (St.  Vin- 
cent's Infant  Asy- 
lum). 

Miss  Williams'  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Testes'  Kinder- 


Zlon  Sohool  Kinder- 
garten. 


97 


Kindergarten,  Kotre 


Dame,  of  Maryland, 
ibby  Tolman  Homo- 
rial  Kindergarten,* 


/ 


New  Oileana,  La,  (MO 
Camp  etreet). 


New  Orleans,  La.  (87 
Coliseum  etreet, 
corner  of  St.  Mary). 


Portland,  Me.  (Center 
street). 


Portland,    Me.    (1*8 
Spring  street). 


Baltimore,  Md.   (176 
Oarrollton  arenne). 


Baltimore,  Md.  (Id  W. 
Baltimore  street). 


Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md.  (n.  e. 
oorner  Park  and 
Eager  streets). 

Baltimore,  Md.  (80  Mo- 
OuUon  street). 


Baltimore,   Md.    (N. 
Gay  etreet). 


Bmbla,Md. 


Boston,  Maes.  (Tenny- 
son street  Starr 
King  Sohool). 


•a 

? 


•  -a*.  *. 


1881 


1874 


1881 


ites 


1874 


1876 


1874 


ftame  of  conductor. 


fcS 

a 

0 


Mrs.  P.  P.  Lowry 


Kate  0.  Seaman 


Miss  Bailie  C.Baretow. 


Mrs.  Alice L. Carter.. 


Mrs.  Welsh 


E.  Otis  Williams 


Miss  0.  Teatee. 


1878 


Mary  T.  Smith. 


iTwomTk^*^Q9ttartMtou* 


\        \ 
iftT^iajfofti 


Pupils.  i& 


9 
U 

M 
a 

0 


J 


5  I  1"%?/ 


24 


75 


80 


18 


11 


30 


SO 


19 


7     * 


171 


8-0 '  I 


4-9 


3H 


M 


84 


9-7 


9-7 


4-10     » 


6-7 


(a) 
8-8 


%TXnn7stM. 
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u 


i» 


lO 


36 


40 


40 


40 


86 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Lessons  in  form  end  color, 
object  lesson*  In  natural 
history,  calisthenics,  per- 
forating, embroidering,  em* 
bossing,  weaving,  chain 
making,  stick and  ring lay- 
ing, modelling,  interlacing, 
ana  designing. 


Modelling,  drawing,  sewing, 
weaving,  perforating,  peas 
woTk,  stick  laying,  paper 
cutting,  paper  folding, 
mathematical  exeroises 
with  blocks,  sticks,  rings. 
Ac. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4tb,  7th,  10th,  and 
11th  gifts,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  paper  folding, 
modelling,  pasting,  Ac. 

Those  of  a  true  Kindergarten, 
where  only  Frobel's  prin- 
ciples are  admitted. 


Exercises  with  balls,  blocks, 
tablets,  slats,  stioks,  rings 
and  beads,  pricking,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  weaving,  in- 
terlacing, paper  folding, 
paper  ontting,  peas  work, 
BodeHing,songa,and  games. 


60 


Fr&beTs  Kindergarten  occu- 
pation*. 

Building,  exeroises  with  tab- 
lets, slate,  peaa,  sticks, 
rings,  thread,  perforating, 
modelling,  embroidering, 
net  work,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, weaving,  intertwining, 
paper  folding,  paper  cut- 
tins,  and  cardboard  work. 

Building  with  blocks,  model* 
ling,  forming  figures  with 
stioks,  rings,  tablets,  slats, 
dec,  weaving,  paper  cutting, 
paper  folding,  gardening, 
marching,  singing,  and  a 
variety  or  games. 


with  1st,  2d,8d  gifts, 
tablets,  stioks  and  rings, 
weaving,  sewing,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  modelling, 
bead  stringing,  and  games. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Blackboard,  tables,  ohairs, 
piano,  cabinet,  blocks, 
materials  for  modelling, 
stioks,  tings,  and  elate. 


Squared  tables,  ohairs, 
piano,  cymbals,  triangles, 
bells,  Kindergarten 
blocks,  sticks,  rings,  snd 
materials  for  the  ooonpa- 

•  tions. 

Tables,  chairs,  cabinet  for 
material,  squared  board, 
and  all  of  the  gifts  ana 
occupation  material 

Those  necessary  for  a  true 
Kindergarten. 


Tables,  ohairs,  blackboard, 
piano,and  all  material  nec- 
essary in  the  use  of  FrQ- 
bel's  gifts. 


Imported  German  Kinder- 
garten materials. 

Kindergarten  tables,  blocks, 
materials  for  perforating, 
modelling,  sewing,  paint- 
ing, and  weaving. 


All  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  occupations  and 
exercises, 


Kindergarten  ohairs  and 
tables,  sad  the  usual  ma- 
teriala. 


Efieot  of  the  system. 


13 


Develops  the  mu soles,  en- 
larges the  oh  est,  and 
strengthens  weak  lungs, 
gives  graceful  and  easy  car- 
riage to  the  body,  cultivates 
the  memory,  awakens  par- 
oeption,  teaches  children  to 
examine  objects  for  them- 
selves and  to  give  expression 
to  their  ideas,  and  Inculcates 
lessons  of  love  to  God  and 
humanity. 

Harked  development  of 
and  body. 


Harked  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development. 


Superior  preparation,  both 
pbyaically  and  mentally,  for 
future  school  work,  inducing 
orderly  habits  of  thought, 
and  also  making  the  children 
kind  and  thoughtful  for  each 
other. 

Hakes  the  children  strong, 
graceful,  and  easy  in  their 
movements,  teaches  them  to 
observe  closely  and  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  clearly,  and 
cultivates  cheerfulness,  gen- 
tleness, and  unselfishness. 

Wonderful  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  improvement  In 
the  child  and  an  elevating 
and  refining  Influence  In 
their" 


Excellent 


Strengthens  the  body,  promotes 
ease,  grace,  elasticity,  and 
firmness  of  movement,  stim- 
ulates the  mind,  cultivates 
gentleness,  friendliness,  and 
sociability,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent preparation 'for  school 
work. 


The  physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  la  decided  in 
ita  effects,  eaoh  child  being 
trained  individually ;  it  is  not 
only  noticeable  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, but  in  tfcs>  nam* 

**~U&s% 
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09 


100 


101 
102 

108 

104 
105 


106 
107 


108 

100 
110 
111 
112 

113 


Nam©  of  Kindergarten. 


Mrs.  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten. 


Chardon   Court  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Location. 


3 


Charity  Kindergarten, 
Winohell  school- 
house.* 

ChauncjHalt  Kinder- 
garten. 


Cottage  Place  Charity 
Kindergarten. 


Bast  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

Kindergarten,  Per- 
kins Institution  and 
Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


North  Margin  Street 
Kindergarten.* 

Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten, No.  1.* 


Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten, No.  2.* 


Private  Kindergarten 

Brook!  ine  Private  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Kimball  Farm  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Private  Kindergarten. 


Florence  Kindergarten 


Boston,  Mass.  (Hotel 
Cluny,  Boy  Is  ton 
street). 


Boston,  Mass.  (School- 
house,  Chardon 
Court). 


Boston,  Mass.  (Blos- 
som street). 


Boston,    Mass.  (250 
Boylston  street). 


Boston,    Mass.    (1267     1870 
Tremont  street). 


i 

i 

i 


3 


1880 


1880 


Name  of  conductor. 


i 


33 


Mrs.  A.  K.  Brown. 


1874 


Boston,  Mass.  (pri- 
mary school-house, 
East  street). 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass.  (64  N. 

Margin  street). 
Boston,  Mass.  (Cush- 

man  School). 


Boston,  Mass.  (Cush- 
man  School). 


1877 


1878 
1878 


1870 


Boston,Mass.(52Chest-  1872 
nut  street). 


Ida  A.  Noyes . 


0 


Pupils. 


1 


V 


Mary  C.  Peabody 


Lucy  Wheelook. 


Sara  E.  Wiltse. 


E.  L.  Alter. 


Miss  Dolla  Bennett . 


AnnaSpooner 

Mrs.  Sarah  a  Hopes. 


Brookline,  Mass.  (Har- 
vard street). 

Brookline,  Mass.  (cor. 
Walter  avenue  and 
Tremont  street). 

Chelsea,  Mass.  (No.  16 
Everett  avenue). 


Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 
street). 


1881 
1870 
1870 

1876 


Miss  Mary  E.  Cotting 


Misses  Mary  J.  Gar- 
land and  Rebecca  J. 
Weston. 

Annie  B.  Winchester. . 


Misses  Stodder   and 
Cushman. 


Louise  De  Bacon 


Ella  C.Elder. 


0 
1 


15 


50 


25 


14 


50 


50 


8-6 


3H 


8 


SH 


8-7 


8H 


H-5 


25 

50 


8-6 
8-5 


1  I  53  !    8-5 


8  a63 
2     21 


20 


3-5 
8-7 


8-0 


6  '  88  '    8-7 


*  From  Report  of  toe  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-*88L 
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«     40 


5 
6 


40 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


it 


Moulding  in  clay,  building, 
•tick  and  tablet  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  weaving,  sew* 
ing,  drawing,  peas  work, 
and  piioking. 

Sewing,  wearing,  pricking, 
stick  layine,  drawing,  pift 
lessons,  color  lessons,  object 
lessons,  modelling,  games, 
singing,  and  stories. 


Block  lessons,  drawing,  sew* 
ing. weaving,  pricking,  siick 
and  ring  laying,  color  lcs- 
sous,  singing,  &o. 

Building,    w«  aving,    sewing, 

Cdntlng,  folding,  drawing, 
ving  figures,  and  counting 
with  slicks,  beans,  peas,  Ac. 

Block  building,  paper  folding, 
form  laying,  weaving,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  modelling,  num- 
ber and  color  lessons,  games, 
Ac. 

Usual  occupations 


1  Those  occupations  which  tend 
lo  awaken  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  observation,  com- 
parison, combination,  inven- 
tion, memory,  reflection,  and 
action. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

Frobel's  occupations 


Probel's  occupations . 


Frobel's  occupations  and  gift 
exercises. 

Weaving,  sewing,  stick  lay- 
ing, drawing,  building,  and 
designing. 


Frobel's  occupations,  gifts, 
nnd  games,  with  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  for 
the  older  pupils. 

Those  of  a  Frobel  Kindergar- 
ten, marching,  singing  care 
of  plants,  instruction  in 
music  by  the  tonic  sol  fa 
method,  and  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  num- 
bers during  part  of  the  4th 

y 


Apparatus  and  appliances.- 


19 


Clay,  blocks,  tablets,  paper, 
sticks,  mats,  cards,  draw- 
ing books,  wire,  &c. 


Two  large  rooms,  furniture 
suitable  to  children,  and 
best  possible  apparatus. 


Materials  for 
and  gifts. 


occupations 


Slates,  drawing  books,  paint- 
ing books,  balls.  2d,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  gifts,  and  materi- 
als for  the  occupations. 

Frobel's  gifts,  piano,  black- 
board, drawing  material, 
tables,     chairs,    window 

frardens,  library,  and  cab- 
net. 
Usual  appliances  and  appa- 
ratus. 

All  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  method  of  in- 
struction. 


All  regular  Kindergarten 
gifts  and  materials. 


Complete  furniture  and  aH 
material  necessary  for  a 
true  Kindergarten. 


Usual  Kindergarten  appa- 
ratus. 


Blocks,      colored 
straws,  worsted,  nw 
beads,  planes,  slates. 


es, 


All  necessary  appliances. . . . 


A  commodious  bnilding, 
with  grounds  for  garden- 
ing and  play,  the  usual 
Kindergarten  materials, 
tables,  choirs,  pictures, 
two  pianos,  and  a  comfort- 
able vehicle  for  transpor- 
tation of  children  during 
inclement  months. 

a  Includes  pupils  in  advanced  olossoa. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Develops  the  body  and  culti> 
vatee  the  intellectual  powers. 


Promotes  physical  health,  im- 
parts quickness  and  acute- 
ness  in  distinguishing  ob- 
jects, and  develops  the  power 
of  expression,  and  makes  pu- 
pils happy  in  their  relation- 
ship with  one  another. 

Excellent. 


Symmetrical  development;  the 
physical  nature  is  developed 
at  the  some  time  that  the 
mind  is  unfolded  in  a  natural, 
unforced  way. 

Marked  awakening  of  the  slow 
minded  and  corresponding 
improvement  of  general 
health. 

Satisfactory. 


Most  beneficent;  no  training 
of  primary  daises  of  blind 
children  can  attain  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  without 
its  assistance. 

Beneficial. 

Trains  the  child  Into  habits  of 
self  control,  makes  him  grace- 
ful in  movement,  observant 
and  intelligent,  and  is  bene- 
ficial in  its  effect  on  the  moral 
nature. 

Strengthens  physically,  awak- 
ens interest  in  self  and  sur- 
roundings, and  inculcates  a 
love  for  truth  and  the  best 
things  in  life. 

Good. 


Trains  each  child  individually, 
developing  body  and  mind 
harmoniously. 


Satisfactory  to  parents    and 
teachers. 


The  training  gives  ease  nnd 
grace  of  movement,  manual 
dexterity,  love  of  work, 
eagerness  for  knowledge,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
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Name  ofKindergarisn. 


Location. 


"8 


1 

s 


s 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 

si 

*s 

E 
5 


Pupil*. 


e 
fe 

8 


8 


r    s 


U4 

US 
lift 


Kindergarten* 


Mrs.  Pntman's  Kin- 
dergarten depart* 
meat.* 

NewtonviHe  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
(Green  street). 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
(AlTeston  street). 

NewtonrUle,  Mast... 


1875 

1877 
1888 


Carrie  E.  Josselyn 


Miss  Annie  Winches- 
ter. 

Miw    Katharine    S. 
WUlard. 


117 


118 


116 


BJokfbrd  Street  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


The  Detroit  Day  Nora- 
ery  and  Klndergar- 


Northampton,  Mess. 
(20  Main  street). 


Boxbury,    Haas.   (88 
Biokford  street). 


Wast  Newton,  Masa. 
(Highland  street). 


Detroit,    Mioh.    (68 
Church  street). 


Mary  X,  Clerk. 


\m 


1877 


Agnes  P.  Hale 


Mrs,  Nanoy  C  Sweet- 


Mint  Olga  Meyrowits 


181 


124 

125 


12G 
187 


Miss  Jnlia  L.  Allen's 
Kindergarten. 


JSLindercarten  ■ 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German  •  American 
Seminary. 


Kindergarten  (8i  Tin- 
cent's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum). 

Germania  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Second  Ward  Kinder* 

garten* 
Charity  Kindergarten* 


Detroit,    Mleh.    (MB 
Griawold  street). 


Detroit,  Mich.  (88  Sec- 
ond street). 

Detroit,  Mioh.  (881  La 
Payette  atreet  E.). 


Detroit,  Mioh.   (Mo- 
DongaU  arenue). 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
(801-605  Lapeer  st). 


Ionia,  Mich,  (box  417) 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 
(near  cor.  16th  are. 
soatn  and  7th  St.). 


1876 


1881 


1868 


Mies  Jnlia  L.  Allen 


Miss  Maria  C.  Elder 


Miss  Minnie  Bndden. . 


1881 
1876 


Teresa  Flanagan . 


Miss  Laura  Ebel. 


1880 
1880 


Lida  A.  Brooks 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Holbreok 


2 


8 

1 


0 
1 


50 

6 
10 


2-7 


4-6    3: 


%4    I 


12 


75 


12 


05 


18 


20 


00 
66 


4-!M 


*W 


M 


iH 


4-« 


8-7 


4-7 


M 


25 


5-8 


*  From  Report  ot  \ta QejsxmVMitonffit  «t  Education  for  1882-83. 
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•    40 


'/* 


*  J  40 


4* 


5 

5 


4% 


5 


40 
44 


5 

4 


40 
40 


OOgSTBSgliQSje  0*  MBUB* 


li 


Building,  drawing,  sewing, 
weaving,  laying  forms  with 
planee,aticks,and  rings,  mod- 
elling, object  lessons,  games. 

Weaving,  moulding,  sewing, 
Ac 


Usual  occupations 


Drawing,  modelling,  dietation 
exercises,  singing,  sewing, 
reading,  paper  folding  ana 
catting,  plays,  Ac 

Wearing,  sewing,  paper  fold- 
ing, painting,  stringing 
beads,  stringing  papers  and 
straws,  and  slate  work. 

Pricking,  drawing,  sewing, 
wearing,  paper  folding,  pa- 
per outtlog,  modelling,  ex- 
ercises with  the  Kinder- 
garten gifts,  object  lessons, 
singing,  and  reciting. 

Gift  work,  gymnastics,  march- 
ing, dumbbells,  occupation 
work,  day  moulding,  Bible 
lessons,  eso* 


Modelling,  gymnastics,  sing- 
ing, forming  geometrical  fig- 
ures with  blocks  sad  sticks, 
and  other  usual  occupations* 

Usoal  Kindergarten  occupe- 
tiona. 

FrSbel's  occupations,  sand  ta- 
ble work,  Ac 


Calisthenics  and  Kindergar- 
ten occupations. 

Wearing,  drawing,  perforat- 
ing, seeing,  and  other  occu- 
pations, gymnaerioe,  games, 
marches,  Ac 

Drawing,  sewing,  pricking, 
folding,  wearing,  Ac 

All  those  usual  fin  a  Frttbel 
Kindergarten. 


Appsgnjsue  gad  enmlflejeaaa. 


19 


Squared  tables,  blocks,  staffs, 
rings,  table  for  teaching 
color,  alatee,  blackboard, 
Ac 

Kindergarten  gifts  and  all 
neceasary  appliances. 

Those  used  iu  a  German  Kin- 
dergarten. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations. 


Balls  (worsted  and  wooden), 
cubes,  oylinders,  sticks, 
Ac. 

The  usual  furniture,  gifts, 
materials  for  the  occupa- 
tions, Ac,  of  a  good  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Marked  tables  and  slates, 
blackboard,  card  board, 
scissors,  oolored  balls, 
on  bee,  straws,  pwss.hesda, 
dumb  balls,  piano,  Ac 


Usual  appliances 


Squared  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  piano,  pictures, 
flowers,  sand  tattles,  all 
the  gifts  and  materials  for 
occupations,  lentils,  but- 


Tables,  benches,  a  large  and 
well  ventilated  room,  pi- 
ano, and  all  material  neces- 
sary to  a  Kindergarten, 

Frflbol's  gifts  .««•••••••■-... 

The  gifts,  consisting  of 
blocks,  sticks,  rings,  Ac, 
materials  for  the  occupa- 
tions, wearing,  drawing, 
pricking,  Ac,  and  all  ap- 
pliances necessary  to  ear- 
ly out  Frdbel's  system. 


of  the 


IS 


Marked  mental  and  physical 
development  \  makes  the 
children  more  self  reliant, 
observing,  and  accurate 

Very  beneficial. 


Invigorates  the  body  acdawak- 
ens  the  mental  faculties,  lead- 
ins  to  indeperdent  thought 
and  action.  Knowledge  im- 
parted according  to  tew  syai 
tern  is  received  with  keen 
seat,  clear  perception,  and 
true  appreciation.  • 

Strengthens  the  physical  and 
mental  natures. 


Makes  the  children  more  re- 
oeptive  and  keen  to  observe 
and  improves  their  manners 
and  morale.  a 

Develops  and  trains  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind  naturally 
and  harmoniously . 


Wonderful  j  the  ohfldrea  ef 
this  Kindergarten  erechaiity 
children,  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  healthy,  and  are  very 
often  evil  in  disposition,  and 
the  improvement  in  their 
physical  and  moral  natural 
Is  marked,  and,  through  the 
ohild,  the  parent  ana  home 
feel  the  elevating  influence. 


Best  system  that  can  be  had 
for  the  physical  snd  mental 
development  of  children. 

Most  benefloialj  rightly  con- 
ducted, it  is  wr  in  aavanoe 
of  the  old  method  of  tnanhing 
beginners. 


Turns  the  natural  inclinations 
of  children  into  right  chan- 
nel*, awakens  the  intellect, 
harmoniously  developing  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
natures. 

Strengthens  physically  and  de- 
velops the  memory. 

Insures  a  healthy  physical  de- 
velopment, trains  the  artia- 
tio  imagination,  the  •ciem.tio 
mind,  and  the  skilful  hund, 
engenders  love  for  order,  neat- 
ness, freedom,  and  iustioe, 
without  taking  the  ohild  from 
ita  innocent  childish  sphere* 
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128 


129 


130 


131 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


HO 


HI 


142 


Frobel  Kindergarten . . 


Kindergarten  In  Miss 
Howel's  School. 

Kindergarten  (Jndson 
Female  Institute.) 

Minneapolis  Kinder- 
gotten. 


Plymout  h  Charity  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Private     Kindergar- 
ten, a 

Kindergarten,  German 
American  Institute. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  State  ^Nor- 
mal School 


Kirkwood    Seminary 
Kindergarten. 


Ames  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Location. 


Ames  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Bates  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Bates  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Blair  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Blair  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 
(luth  street,  bet  3d 
and  4th  avenues  8.). 


Minneapolis,     Minn. 

(I lth  street  S.  and 

3d  avcnne). 
Minneapolis,  Minn — 


Minneapolis,     Minn. 
(11 9th  street  S.). 


Minneapolis,     Minn- 
(1406  2d  street  S.). 


Minneapolis,     Minn. 
(29  Eastman  ave.). 

St  Paul,  Minn.  (805 
E.  9th  street). 


Winona,  Minn 


Kirkwood,  Mo  ■ 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (Hu- 
bert, between  13th 
and  14th  streets). 


St  Lonla,  Mo.  (He- 
bert,  between  18th 
and  14th  streets). 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 
Bates  and  Collins 
streets). 


Nellie  Ferguson 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

Bates   and  Collins 

street*). 
St  Louis,  Mo.   (18th 

street  and  St  Louis 

avenue). 
St.   Louis,  Mo.  (18th 

street  and  St  Louis 

avenue). 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83. 

a  This  is  hold  in  the  morning;  Mrs.  Holbrook  has  the  Charity  Kindergarten  in  the  afternooi 


3 

8 


3 


1S79 


1883 

1879 

1874 
1881 


1880 


1877 


1875 


1876 


1876 


1876 


Name  of  conductor. 


Elisabeth  C.  Stephen- 
son. 


Maude  L.  McKee 


Maude  L.  MoKee 


Amy  B.  Flak. 


Mrs.  X.  It  Holbrook. .. 


Miss  Julia  Xolte. 


Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann 


Mary  K.  Bar*. 


Maria  A,  Kearney 


LucretiaW.  Treat... 


Lueretia  W.  Treat. . . 


1 


a 


0 
1 


2 


8 


Pupus. 


30 


11 


15 

201 


84 


10 


75 


56 


3-6 


4-7 

3-1 

3-1 

3-1 


»H 


5-H 


e-: 


175  j  54-4 


166 
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A°  S   • 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Sfleot  of  the  system. 


fW 


538 


40 


VM 


ft    to 


»   40 


11 


19 


IS 


<   88 


ft   40 


40 


Perforation  sewing,  wearing, 
paper  folding,  interlacing, 
pasting,  modelling,  peas 
work,  catting,  embroider- 
ing, and  drawing, 


Gamea  and  calisthenics  and 
gift  exercises. 

Weaving,  tewing,  pricking, 
folding,  drawing,  cutting, 
and  pasting. 


Lessons  with  blocks,  sticks, 
rings,  and  slates,  sewing, 
wearing,  color  mixing,  and 
modelling. 

All  need  in  Kindergarten 
tanght  according  to  Frobel's 
method. 

Weaving,  sewing,  mounting, 
pricking,  paper  folding,  pa- 
per catting,  modelling,  in- 
terlacing, drawing,  peas 
work,  and  lessons  with  the 
gift*. 

Drawing,  aewing,  perforating, 
wearing,  paper  interlacing, 
peas  work,  paper  folding, 
paper  cnttins.  modelling, 
and  all  of  FrdbeTa  occupa- 
tions. 

Weaving,  perforating,  aewing, 
drawing,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  modelling,  exercises 


I      with  staffs.rings.cubee,  bells, 
and  cylinders. 
I  Frobel'a  occupations  and 
ercisea  with  the  gifts. 


"  |  ^   *  Frooel'a  occupations  and  ex* 
ercisea  with  the  gifts. 


5   4o 


40 


•••- 


Sewing,  catting,  wearing,  fold- 
ing,  drawing,  peas  work, 
niodelling.stlck  laying,  build- 
in*,  exercises  on' 1st*  2d,  8d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  rifts. 

Those  given  by  Frobel. 


Frdbel's  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  gifts,  via,  balls,  blocks, 
tablets,  sticks,  and  rings. 


1st  to  5th  and  7th  gifts, 
sticks,  peas  work,  clay, 
Ac. 


Blocks,  stocks,  slates,  rings, 
balls,  bags,  bibs,  aprons, 
dishes,  tables,  Ac 

All  used  in  a  true  Kinder- 
garten. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
gifts,  building  bUocks, 
sticks,  rings,  tablets,  and 


All  of  Frdoel'a  gifts,  piano, 
squared  tables,  and  every 
appliance  needed  in  a  gen- 
ome Kindergarten. 


Apparatus  and  appliances 
to  the  value  of  $100. 


All  necessary  for  the  FrObel 
Kindergarten. 


AH  neeesasry  for  the  Fropol 
Kindergarten. 


Those  introduced  by  FrSbel 
in  his  system  of  kinder- 
gartening. 


Those  introduced  by  FrSbel 
in  his  system  ef  kinder- 
gartening. 


Natural  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body,  and 
superior  preparation  for  fut- 
ure abstract  study. 


Development  of  the  child  in  a 
three- fold  direction :  tho phys- 
ical, mental,  nod  spiritual. 

Strengthens  the  weak  physioal 
organs,  insures  free  use  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
daces  marked  improvement 
in  the  action  of  the  mind. 

Healthful;  the  children  learn 
to  observe  and  to  be  acenrato, 
to  be  quick  of  comprehension 
and  keen  in  discerning. 

Tory  beneficial. 


Strengthens  the  body,  devel- 
ops the  mental  faculties,  and 
makes  the  children  happy, 
independent,  unselfish,  kino, 
sympathetic,  and  grateful. 

Excellent 


Teryheslthfal;  excellent  prep- 
aration for  primary  school. 


Gives  perfect  oontrol  of  tho 
body,  makes  the  child  grace- 
ful and  self  possessed,  culti- 
vates the  senses,  awakens 
curiosity,  arouses  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  stimulates  to 
free  creative  activity. 

Gives  perfect  control  of  the 
body,  makes  the  ehild  grace- 
ful and  self  possessed,  culti- 
vates the  senses,  awakens  the 
child's  curiosity,  arouses  a  do- 
sire  for  knowledge,  andstirau- 
la  tea  to  free  creative  activity. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  physical  and  mental  na- 
tures. 


Harmonious   development  el 
the  physical  and  mental  nat- 


b  This  age  has  been  changed  so  that  children  ante  the  age  of  six  an  as*  admitted. 
29  E 
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143 
144 
145 

144 
U7 


148 


140 


100 


151 


154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

156 

100 
161 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Carroll  A.M  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Carroll  P.M.  Kinder- 
ten.* 

Charless  A.  M.  Kin 
dergarten.* 


Charless  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. * 


Clay  A-  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Clay  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Location. 


Clinton  A. 
garten. 

Clinton  P. 
garten.* 


Compton  A. 
dergarten. 


M.  Kin- 


DItoH  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Divoll  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Eliot  A.  M.  Kinder- 

garten.* 

SQot  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Everett  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Franklin  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Franklin  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Hamilton  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Hamilton  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 
Carroll  and  Buel 
streets).  , 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (Shen- 
andoah avenue  near 
Giavois  Hoad). 


St  Louie,  Mo.  (Shen- 
andoah avenue  near 
Gravois  Road). 


St  Louie,  Mo.  (corner 
10th  and  Farrar 
•treets). 


8tLoaialMa  (oorner 
10th  and  .Farrar 
streets). 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (©rat- 
tan street,  between 
Hiokory  street  and 
Park  avenue). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Grat> 
tan  street,  between 
Hiokory  and  Park 
avenue). 

8t  Louis.  Mo.  (Hen- 
rietta street). 


1 
1 


I 


8 


St  Louis,  Mo,  (Dayton 
street). 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (Day  ton 
street,  near  Garrison 
avenue). 


1875 


St  Louis,  Mb. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (1410  N. 
8th  street). 

St  Louis,  Ma  (1410  N. 
8th  street). 

Bt  Louis,  Ma  (oorner 
18th  street  and  Lu- 
cas avenue). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (oorner 
18th  street  and  Lu- 
cas avenue). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (25th 
and  Dixon  streets). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (25th 
and  Dixon  streets). 


1876 


1876 


1877 


1880 


1874 


1875 


1874 
1874 
1876 

1875 

1876 
1876 


Name  of  conductor. 


Pupils. 


of  o 
«-  2    (- 

r3     I  is 

B       6 

la    '■  p 


SallieA.Shawk. 


Bettie  Werden 


Eva  Heat  and  Sevilla 
Brady. 


Irene  F.  Wilton. 


Iola  M.  Gwathmey . 


Nellie  Fisher 


Agnes  Ketchum 


Ida  Jorgenaan 


Susie  M.  Simmons 


Kate  Say  era 


Mattle  Johnson. 


Lucretia  Nangle 
Ida  B.  Bates 


Clara  Hubbard 

Clara  Hubbard 

Kate  H.  Wllcon 

Ida  Bioheson 

Annie  E.  Harbaugh. . . 


6 


00  a5-7 


2   613?  e5-7 


3  6145  a*-1 


98| 


77 


8  !    50 


6-1 


6-< 


2 


5122( 


1       85 


3  5170 


2 


5 
4 
1 
1 
6 


6-: 


5148 
5180 
5176 
6147 
6164 


«5-! 


2  16181  <*-', 


% 
2 


I- 

)6150|e*V) 
•4-1 


5161| 


*  From  Report  of  the  CommVtetonet  of  Education  for  1882-'83. 

a  This  age  Una  toon.  otaageu,  v>  ^tofe  <3a&ita*in>TO&»e  \X»  %s>  of  six;  are  not  admitted. 
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Occupations  of  pupils. 


•10 


8    40 


6    iO 


*;4© 


I  Uo 


5    40 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 


5 


40 
HO 

40 
40 


1 


11 


5    40  ,  Frobei's  occupations. 


Frobei's  occupations  and  ex- 
ercises with  the  gifts. 


FrffbeTs  occupation*  and  ex- 
ercises with  the  gifts. 


FrSbeTs  occupations. 


Apparatus  and  appUsAoea. 


FrdbeTs  occupations. 


Those  used  by  Frdoel. 


Frond's  occupations. 


FrObel's  occupations. 


Sewing,  folding,  drawing, 

eting,  modclltng,singing, 
ms  in  simple  geometry, 
and  numbers. 
Work  which,  through  songs 
and  play,  develops  tho  throe- 
fold  nature  of  the  child. 

ExcTcisea  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

Exercises  with  gifts  nnd  ot  her 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

G  ift  exorcises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 

Frobei's  system 


F>ual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

Modelling,  peas  work,  perfo- 
rating, weaving,  sewing, 
drawing,  and  gift  lessons. 


Folding,  weaving,  embroider- 
ing, drawing,  cutting,  and 
modelling. 


19 


Those  given  by  Frooel. 
Those  given  by  Frdoel. 


Those  given  by  Frooel. 


of  the  system. 


18 


Usual  Kindergarten  mate- 
rial for  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. 


Usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pation and  gut  material. 


Those  used  by  Frffbel. 


Those  used  by  Frtfbel. 


Those  wed  by  Frooel. 


A  large  variety  of  gifts  and 
materials  for  occupations, 
tables,  chairs,  blackboards. 
&c. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture, 

Frdoers  materials 


FrObel's  materials 


All  necessary  for  the  oocu- 
pations. 

All  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 


Host  excellent. 

Excellent  in  its  effect  on  the 
more  prominent  habits  and 
practices  required  of  the  pupil 
when  he  enters  the  primary 
school 

Excellent  in  its  effect  on  the 
more  prominent  habits  and 
practices  required  of  the  pupil 
when  he  enters  the  primary 
school. 

The  child  becomes  graceful, 
polite,  self  dependent,  skill- 
ful, thoughtful,  and  atten- 
tive, and  is  prepared  in  a  su- 
perior way  for  the  common 
schools. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  body,  grace  and  ease  of 
movement,  politeness,  con- 
sideration for  others,  habits 
of  attention,  observation,  self 
control,  self  reliance,  thought, 
and  power  of  expression. 

Very  good. 


▼err 
old. 


remarkable  and  benefl. 


Harmonious  development  of 
the  three-fold  nature  of  the 
child.  Through  the  gifts  is 
developed  his  intellectual  nat- 
ure; through  the  occupations, 
his  physical  nature ;  and  by 
songs  and  games,  his  spiritual 
or  emotional  nature. 


Very  gradual  and  very  good. 


Good. 
Good. 
Admirable. 


It  trains  to  habits  of  attention, 
of  self  control,  of  action  in 
concert,  and  of  considerate 
boss  toward  others. 


Strengthens  the  phvsieel,  mem* 
tal,  and  moral  natures. 


deluding  pupils  receiving  Kindergarten  instruction  only  and  ttiose  receiving  VrtJh  ycVrnax^  mA 
kindergarten  instruction. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


184    Peabody  P.  M.  Kin- 
dcrgarten.* 


186 
186 

m 

188 


Penrose  A.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* * 

Penrose  P.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Pope  A*  M.  Kinder- 


Pope  P.  M.  Kinder* 

* 


Boole  Spring  A.  M. 


Book  Spring  P.  X. 


191  Shepard  A.  X.  Kin- 

dergarten.* 

192  Shepard  P.  If.  Kin- 

dergarten.* 
198   Stoddard  A~  H.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

191  Stoddard  P.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

195  Webster  A,  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


196    Webster  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


197 


Blow  Kindergarten. 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Carroll  street  and  2d 
Carondelet  avenue.) 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (Pen- 
rose street  bet  Clay 
and  Glasgow  aves.). 

St  Louis,  mo.  (Pen- 
rose street  bet  Clay 
and  Glasgow  ares.). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (oorner 
Laolede  and  Swing 
avenues). 

St  Louis,  Mb.  (oorner 
Laclede  and  Swing 
avenues). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (Man- 
cheater  road). 


81  Louis,  Mo.  (Man- 
chester road). 


8t  Louis,  Mb. 
St  Louis,  Mb. 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (Luoas 
ave.,  bet  28th  and 
29th  streets). 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


St  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 
11th  and  Jefferson 
streets). 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1905 
Washington  street, 
Carr  Place). 


South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
(cor.  Loughborough 
and  Virginia  avesj. 


•i 


1 


1876 


Xante  of  conductor. 


1 

£• 

a 


Pupils. 


O    :   ^   I 

OS5 
M    >    fi*  » 

5      5tt 
*-    ,   ©  * 


Mattie  Brothefton 


Mary  L.  Shirley. 
Mary  L.  Shirley. 


1877    lassie  Hart. 


1877 


1876 


1877 


1876 


1875 


1877 


LiUie  Hammerstein. 


Mabel  A- Wilson. 


■*«•••••■• 


Cornelia  M.  Maury... 
Cornelia  M.  Maury. .. 
MamieaMeOullooh. 


AnnaT.Merrltt, 
lforaH.Dom..., 


Xiora  H.  Doi'u. 


Sarah  J.  Sharps. 


4  ali'2  fc«v" 


2 


am  bb-1 


1  «125  KW 


4 
1 
1 


8 
t 
5 


al30 


66-7 


a99j  l*-7 


74  55-7 


074 


05-7 


•181 
al» 

60 


8  al?3<  65-* 

!      ! 

4  a209  55-'. 


8  «193  5V' 


69 


6-1 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  188ft-*98. 

a  Includes  pupils  receiving  Kindergarten  instruction  only  and  those  receiving  both  primal 
Kindergarten  instruction. 
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illi 

aft  s.8 

am   a 

•    to 


i 


40 


Ooeupations  of  paptte. 


11 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Those  belonging  to  Frfibel's 
system,   folding,   weaving, 


Ac. 
&     40  |  Probst's. 

*  i  40  !  FrSbel's 


1       i 
*  I  40    Frbbel's  occupations. 


5  ;  40 


*    40 


6    *4* 


«U> 


40 


Frdbel's  occupation*. 


Sewing,  paper  folding,  paper 
cutting,  drawing,  wearing, 
intertwining,  interlacing, 
alat  work,  modelling,  pea*, 
work,  songs,  games,  gift  ex- 
ercises, ana  lunching. 


Frtfbel's  .... 


FroWs 
Frdbel's 


Sewing,    pricking,    drawing, 
folding,  cutting  mate 
work,  and  modelling. 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
wearing,  interlacing,  fold- 
ing, cutting,  peas  work, 
modelling,  Ac 


Sewing,   pricking,  drawing, 
object  lessons,  games,  Ac 


Pricking,  sewing,  wearing, 
folding,  catting,  peat  work, 
day    modelling,    singing, 


Those  used  by  Frdbel 


Those  nsed  by  FrSbel. 
Those  nsed  by  FrobcL 


Balls,  onbes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Ac 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Ac 

FrQbers  first  seven  gifts, 
sticks,  rings,  materials  for 
modelling,  perforating, 
sewing,  scrap  books,  and 

S>rtfolios  for  work,  And 
ble  cloths,  plates,  Sec., 
lor  lnnob. 


Those  given  by  FrSbel. 


Those  given  by  FrftbeL 
Those  given  by  PrttbcL 
Chairs,  tables,  and  gift 

Those  given  by  FrSbel. 


Paper,  sephyr  worsted,  card 
board,  needles,  stioks, 
peas,  day,  etc. 


Squared     tables,     choirs, 
plates,  rings,  blackboards, 


Small  tables  and  chairs, 
plates  and  caps,  fine  speci- 
mens of  peas  work,  model- 
ling, Ac 


Xflbot  of  the  system. 


It  csUb  into  play  and  strength* 
ens  every  muscle  of  the 
child's  body  and  faculty  of 
his  mind. 


Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and 
body. 

Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and 
bodyT 

Trains  the  muscles,  imparting 
strength  and  grace  to  the 
body,  dexterity  to  the  fingers, 
elasticity  to  the  step,  ability 
to  the  eve  to  detect  resem- 
blances and  differences,  and 
renders  the  child  thoughtful, 
observing,  attentive,  indus- 
trious, sympathetic,  and  self 
reliant. 

Trains  the  muscles,  imparting 
strength  and  grace  to  the 
body,  dexterity  to  the  fingers, 
elasticity  to  the  step,  ability 
to  the  eye  to  detect  resem* 
blanoes  and  differences,  and 
renders  the  child  thoughtful, 
observing,  attentive,  indus- 
trious, sympathetic,  and  self 
reliant. 


Harmoniousdevelopmentofthe 
whole  nature. 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  & 
brought  into  a  sympathy 
with  man  and  nature  which 
early  teaches  him  to  think 
and  act  for  himself. 

The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy 
with  man  and  nature  which 
early  teaches  him  to  think 
and  act  for  himself 

The  children  taught  in  Kin- 
dergarten have  clearer  views 
of  whatever  is  presented  to 
them  for  study,  they  more 
readily  comprehend  instruc- 
tions, have  keener  eyes  to 
observe  and  readier  hands  to 
execute,  and  are  better  pre- 
pared ror  common  schools 
than     children    otherwise 


bTUm  aga  has  been  changed  so  thai  children  under  the  age  of  six  are  not  admitted. 
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198 


199 


Kama  of  Kindergarten. 


Carondelet  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


\    Location. 


South  St.  Looia,  Mo. 
(cornor  Third  and 
Hurck  streets). 


Carondelet  P.  M.  Kin-  j  Sontb  St  Louis,  Mo. 
dorgarten.*  I      (coiDer  Third  and 

Hurck  streets). 


200  >  Mrs.  M.  M.  Winflcld's     Aahland,  Nebr. 
|     Kindergarten.* 


201  Kindergarten  depart- 
mcnt  of  publio 
schools.* 


202    Kindergarten  of  Mar* 
tba  Institute. 


203 :  Kindergarten  of  the 
I      Hoboken  Academy. 


204 !  Miss  M.  S.  Schmidt's 
Kindergarten. 

205  Miss  Campbell's  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


206  Beacon  Street  Ger- 
man-American 
School  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Carlstadt,N.J. 


Hoboken,  V.  J.  (cor. 
Sixth  st.  and  Park 

ave). 


*2 

1 


1875 


1881 


1875 


1873 


Name  of  conductor. 


i 
i 


Pupil*. 


6 


Mary  F.  Choisel 


Sarah  S.  Martin. 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Fifth  I  1861 
street  corner   Wil- 
low). 


Hoboken.  X.  J.  (352 
Bloomfleld  street). 

Mnnistown,  N.  J.  (De 
Hart  street). 


Newark,  N.  J.  (10  Bea- 
con street). 


207 j  German   American    Newark,    N.   J.    (19 
Kindergarten.  Green  street). 


208  i  Kindergarten  of  the 
I      Fifteenth  Ward 
German-English 
School. 
i 
209 1  Kindergarten  of  the 
First  German  Pres- 
byterian SohooL 


Newark,  N.  J.  (New- 
ark street). 


Newark,  N.  J.  (College 
Place). 


1876 

1875 

1872 


1871 


Mra.M.M.Winfleld 


Miss  Bertha  Kuan. 


Mrs.  A.  Menzel 


3  olM 


2  «165  15-7 


• 


65-7 


Miss  Louisa  Luther  . . 


Mathilde  Schmidt 


Mias  E.  F.  R.  Camp- 
bell. 


Arnold  Voget,  princi- 
pal 


Hermann     von     der 
Heide,  director. 


1879 


1878 


Miss  Bertha  Beyer. 


Misses  Babette  L. 
Gnenther  and  Em- 
ma L.  Eckera. 


2      57     3-7 


2 


3 


60     5-C 


30 


64 


4-1 


5-1 


24 


85 


+»\ 


«55i    4-' 


0       25     3-' 


45;    3- 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1883-*88. 

a  Includes  pupils  receiving  Kindergarten  instruction  only  and  those  receiving  loth  prima 
Kindergarten  instruction. 
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C  9    m 


t  9   -^ 

e  j  c  "> 

•  a  c~ 

*3* 


10 


40 


40 


40 


40 


44 


49 


47 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Gift  exercises  sod  usual  occu- 
pations. 


Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 


Probel's  occupations  from  1 
to!4. 


Probel's  occupations,  conver- 
sation and  singing  In  Ger- 
man and  English,  gymnas- 
tics, and  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Wearing,  folding,  perforat- 
ing, drawing,  sewing,  build- 
ing, marching,  calisthenics, 
singing,  games,  &c. 

All  of  Probel's  occupations. . . 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Those  given  by  Frffbel 


Those  given  by  Frobel 


Blackboard,  charts,  materi- 
als for  occupations  and 
object  lessons. 


Frdbel's  gifts,  blackboard, 
aquaredtables  and  slates, 
charts  for  object  lessons, 
and  piano. 


Probel's  materials 


Frdbel'a  appliances. 
All  of  Frobel'a  gift* 


Kindergarten  tnrniture,and 
all  of  Prober  b  gifts  and 
materials. 


Squared  tables,  slates  and 
blackboard,  worsted  balls, 
sticks,  rings,  2d,  3d,  4tb, 
5tb,  and  6th  gifts,  materi- 
als for  modelling,  weav- 
ing* P*P*r  folding,  sew- 
ing, and  perforating,  tab- 
lets, and  illustrations  for 
object  teaching. 

Frobel'a  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  appliances. 


Excellent 


Beneficial  to  body  and  mind. 


Probel's  occupations  .. 

Building,  stick  laying, 
Lug,  embroidering,   model- 
ling, cutting  and  mounting, 
paper     folding,     drawing, 
printing,  writing,  Ac 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, sewing,  drawing.march- 
ing,  singing,  object  lessons, 
and  games,  writing,  ring 
laying,  modelling,  folding, 
cutting,  calisthenics.  &c. 

Weaving,  sewing,  modelling, 
drawing,  writing,  stick  ana 
ring  laying,  intertwining 
paper,  paper  folding,  peas 
work,  block  building,  les- 
sons with  tablets,  paper 
cutting,  singing,  calisthen- 
ics and  object  lessons  in 
German  and  English. 

Object  lessons,  movement 
plays,  block  building,  tab- 
let, staff,  and  ring  laying, 
drawing,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, interlacing,  <to. 

Singing,  writing,  drawing, 
exercises  with  oalls,  cubes, 
cylinders,  and  tablets,  ring 
and  stick  laying,  weaving, 
folding,  straw  and  paper 
work,  Ac 

©This  age  has  beam  changed  so  that  cblldren  oader  tbe  age  of  six  sr*  not  admitted. 


All  material 
the  occupations, 


for 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self  control,  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  inven- 
tive powers. 

Instructs  in  manners  n nd  pol  1  to 
habit*,  as  well  ss  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self  control,  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  inven- 
tive powers. 

Promotes  health,  and  the  re- 
fining and  moral  influences 
affect  not  only  the  child,  but 
often  the  home  circle  of  which 
he  is  a  part 

Very  beneficial 


Host  beneficial:  children  of 
English  spenklng  parents 
learn  to  apeak  Gorman  flu- 
ently. 


Cultivates  correct  habits  of 
thought  and  expression, 
awakens  the  senses,  makea 
the  child  graceful,  polite, 
self  dependent,  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  skilful. 
Children  attending  Kinder- 
garten for  two  or  three  years 
are  always  tbe  healthiest 
and  best  scholars. 

Healthy  effect  upon  body  sad 
mind. 


It  rooses  and  strengthens  the 
intellectual  faculties  and 
makea  tbe  child  gentle,  obo 
di«nt,  and  thoughtful. 
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or  1883-'84 ;  from  repli*  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


210 


m 


212 


218 


214 

215 


216 
217 

218 


219 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Gar- 
man-Englisk  School* 


American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten, 


Kindergarten  (Al- 
bany Female  Acad* 
•my). 


Brooklyn  Frtibel  Kin* 
dergarten.* 

Kindergarten  (Chris- 
tiansen Institute). 


Kindergarten  (8t 
John's  Home). 

Lafayette  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Curtis*' 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten. 


Mrs.  Hoffman's 
dergarten* 


220 :  Jardin  dee  Snfants  .. 


221 1  Kindergarten  of  the 

|      Poppenhusen  Insti- 

i      tti  to. 

222!  Kindergarten.     State 

Normal  and  Train- 

ing  School 


228 


American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Location. 


Newark,    N.   J.    (46 
Niagara  street). 


Paterson,   N.  J.  (167 
Tan  Honten  street). 


Upper  Mont  Clair,  N. 
X  (Bellevue  aye.). 


Albany,  N.  T.  ( 
street). 


Brooklyn,  V.  T.  (210 
Clinton  street). 

Brooklyn,  N.  7.  (426 
Fulton  street). 


Brooklyn,  N.  7 


Brooklyn,  N.  7.  (890 
Waverly  avenue). 

Buffalo,  N.  7.  (1092 
Delaware  avenue). 


Buffalo,  N.  7.  (638  Del, 
aware  STenue). 


Buffalo,  N.  7.(284  Del, 

aware  avenue). 
College  Point.  N.  7 . . . 


Fredonia,  N.  7.  (Tem- 
ple street). 

CHen's  Falls,   N.  7. 
(Warren  street). 


224    Kindergarten    of    Glens  Falls,  N.  7 
I     Olea's  Falls  Aoade-  ' 

I     my.  b  \ 

•  From  Report  of  the  Com&UaVonax  ot 


1874 


1876 


1879 


1877 
1874 


1877 
1882 


1878 


1877 
1870 

1889 


Name  of  conductor. 


r 

0 


Miss  Mary  C.  Beyer 


Miss  S.M.  Storey.., 


Miss  Jennie  Bolwell 


Mies  Martha  H.  Vane 


Mieeee  Mary  and  BUs- 

abeth  P.  Sharp* 
MissKlingsdhr 


Lena  Schroeder 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Cnrtiss . . . . 


Miss  Katharine  Ches- 
ter. 
MinaC.  Brehm 


MiasMaryA-Bemls. 


Clara  8.  Hampton. 


i 


Pupila  ;i . 


■  *  mm 

e         a 

I  i  is  % 


6 


50 


8 


a-7  5 


60 


20 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3-12     S 


3-8 


M     3} 


14      M 


18 


16 


16 


4-7 


4-4 


4-10 


I 

5 

M 
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Occupations  of  pupils. 


Object  lessons,  plays,  block 
building,  laying  figures  with 
tablets,  staffs,  and  rings, 
drawing,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, braiding,  inter- 
lacing, intertwining,  peas 
work,  paper  folding,  and 
modelling. 

Printing,  drawing,  weaving, 
*  ig,  enibi 
per  cutting,  paper  fold- 


s'. 

perforating,  embroidering, 

paper  cutting,  paper  fold- 
ing, ring  and  buck  laying, 
designing,  embossing,  mod- 


elling, writing,  roan1  in 
arithmetic,  geography, 
isthenice,  pasting,  Ac 


Ball  games,  singing,  drawing, 
wearing,  ana  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  Frbbel  Kin- 
dergarten. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations for  the  first  year  for 
children  under  six  years  of 
age.  Between  six  and  eight 
years,  instruction  from 
books  Is  combined  with 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

TrdbeTs  occupations  and  ex- 
ercises with  the  gifts. 

FrobeTs  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations, learning  alphabet 
in  English  ana  German, 
singing,  drawing,  games, 
Ac. 


All  the  usual  occupations — . 

Weaving,  modelling,  drawing, 
pricking,  embroidering, 
singing,  marching,  calis- 
thenics, object  lessons,  read- 
ing, writing,  block  lessons, 
Ac 

Frdbel's  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  occupations,  object  les- 
sons, games,  plays,  singing, 
and  marching. 


Usual  occupations 

All  of  FrSbeTs  occupations. . . 

Use  of  Frond's  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations, and  study  of  nat- 
ural objects,  songs,  games, 
ate 

Newspaper  lesson,  weaving, 

Krrorating,  embroidering, 
signing,  pasting,  draw- 
ing, dictation  card  lessons, 
and  paper  folding. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


All  Frdbel'a  Kindergarten 
gifts. 


Drawing  cards,  blooks, 
weaving  materials,  nee- 
dles, paper,  rings,  sticks, 
clay,  dumb  bells,  books, 
collections  of  leaves, 
shells,  and  stones,  Kin- 
dergarten tables  and 
oh  airs,  globes,  maps, 
charts.  As. 

Balls,  blocks,  slates,  pea/ 
oils,  sticks,  slats,  mats, 
needles,  cards  and  wors- 
ted, clay,  peas,  sticks, 
numeral  frame,  black- 
board, low  table,  and 
piano. 

Tables,  piotures,  blocks, 
straws,  and  other  mate- 
rial used  in  Kindergar- 
ten, piano,  books,  and 
blackboard. 


All 


FrdbeTs  apparatus  and 
charts  for  German  and 
Bngliah  reading. 


All  necessary  appliances . . . . 

Tables,  ohairs,  charts  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes, 
blocks,  marbles,  Ac 


Tables,  ohairs.  blackboards, 
piotures,  balls,  battledoor 
and  shuttlecock,  bean 
bags,  bows,  arrows,  and 
pipes  for  soap  bubbles. 

Usual  apparatus 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 


All  regular  Kindergarten 
materials. 


Beading  chart  and  cards, 
blackboards,  boxes  of 
form,  rings,  sticks,  natu- 
nral  history,  cards,  scrap- 
books  and  books  for  de- 
signing, Ac. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


Awakens  and  trains  the  mind, 
enabling  the  little  ones  to 
see  and  appreciate  with  new 
delight  objects  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 


Develops  healthy,  natural  chil- 
dren, quickens  the  intellect, 
trains  the  eye  and  hand  har- 
moniously, cultivates  the  hu- 
mane, thoughtful  nature  of 
the  child,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  all  after  training. 

Excellent;  the  children  keep 
their  health  and  buoyanoy 
and  gradually  acquire  a  love 
for  books. 


Beneficial:  strengthens  ike 
body  and  mind. 

Quickens  the  child's  intellect 
and  develops  his  moral  nat- 
ure; makes  him  happy,  po- 
lite, and  healthy,  and  is  ben- 
efioial  as  a  preparation  for 
more  advanced  studies. 


Most  satisfactory. 


Trains  all  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, forms  correct  judgment, 
teaches  children  to  live  ana 
work  harmoniously  together, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for 
moral  growth. 

Good. 

Excellent  in  every  respect. 

Increase  of  physical  and  men- 
tal strength. 


Instils  habits  of  order,  pre- 
cision, and  quickness  of  ob- 
servation, develops  original 
thought  and  action,  and  ed- 
ucates in  all  hand  work. 


"heee  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  Jane,  1883:  the  Kindergarten  teems  to 
ingnnsjt  tbare batpgncnotioeoffiin  the  catalogue  for  lttsV84. 


na.**  \m«&>  ttafe*  13h»a> 
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225 
22G 

227 
228 

229 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


230 


231 


282 


233 


234 


Harlem  Kindergarten. 


Frobel  Kindergarten 
(Meohanicville 
Academy). 


American  Kindergar- 
ten (Miss  J.  F. 
Wreaks'  School). 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
All  Sonla  Church.* 


Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Ethical  Cult- 
ure. 


Hebrew  Free  Kinder- 
garten.* 


235 


23C 


237 


238 
239 
240 
241 


Kindorgarten,Friends' 
Seminary.* 


Kindergarten  (Mrs. 
Leopold  Weil's 
School  for  Youog 
Ladles  and  Chil- 
dren). 

Kindergarten,  No.  2, 
Hebrew  Free  School. 


Kindergarten  of  Chil- 
dren's Charitable 
Union.* 


Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
Frederio  Jonson's 
and  Miss  A.  L. 
Jones'  School. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  Mt.  St. 
V  ince  nt-on-  the-  Hud- 
son.* 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Holy 
Cross.* 


}  Kindergarten  of  the 
Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety. 


Harlem  (New  York), 
N.Y.  (207  East  117th 
street). 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 
(3  Elm  street). 


Now  York,  N.  Y.  (52 
East  77th  street). 

Now  York,  N.  Y.  (139 
West  48th  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (109 
Wast  64th  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (206 
East  Broadway. 


New  York,  N.Y.(Eaet 
16tli  street  and  Kuth- 
erford  Place). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (75     1874 
West  55th  street). 


. 


8 


1877 
1873 


1878 


1878 


1861 


Name  of  oondnctor. 


1 

o  ** 

u  a 

J* 

S 
a 


Mathilde  Becker  and 
Olga  Jacobi. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Aitcheaon . 


Mary  L.  Van  Wagenen 


Fanny  E.  Sohwedler. 


IdaMandel 


1878    Sarah  M.  Harris 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (624 
East  5th  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (70 
avenue  D). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (18 
East  31st  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (24th    1880 
ward). 


1883 


1878 


1876 


Mrs.  Leopold  Weil. . , 


Miss  Nellie  Mawaon 


MiasEmmaWiaamann 


Pupils. 


u 


a 


V 

*£ 

cs 


;i 


& 


■111 
iff 


1 

2 


6 


2 


2 


60 

40 


80 


115 


60 


ttl 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (343 
West  42d  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (19 
Eaat  Fourth  street). 


1879 


61879 


Sister  Mary  J.  SI  John 


20 


25 


50 


143 


4-9 
4-10 


'k 


3-7    :* 


24-8 


9-7 


9-7 


3J 


32 


3-7 


4-7 


3 


3-6 


9-6 


Sister  M.  Helen*. 


J.W.  Skinner, 
intesdsnt. 


40 


16 


80 


«i 


0190 


4-T 


•From  lUpott  ot  %h«  Commissioner  of  Education  far 
•Alio  tta  *iAubA*«v 
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is* 

h  *"" 

«•  ex 
.o-£= 


jl 


10 


43 


39 


80 


42 


*    40 


*1 


40 


40 


42 


40 


OoospftttoM  of  pQpQt* 


I" 


11 


Frfbel's  occupations. 


Customary  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  Kindergarten. 


Thorn  given  In  ft  true  FrSbel 
Kindergarten. 


AH  the  usual  Frobel  occupa- 
tions. 


Singing,  object  lessons,  games, 

Ermnastics,  drawing,  weav- 
g,  sewing,  pricking,  pa- 
per folding, building,  laying, 
forms  of  life,  knowledge,  ana 
beauty,  with  rings,  sticks, 
and  tablets. 
Wearing,  sewing,  pricking, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 

Saper  and  slat  interlacing, 
rawing,  modelling,  singing, 
and  games. 
Weaving,  drawing,  calisthen- 
ics, games,  writing,  embroid- 
ering, &©. 

Frtibel's  Kindergarten  occu- 
potions. 


FrffbeTs  occupations. 


Those  of  English  infant 
schools,  Frdbel's  and  Pesta- 
lozzi's. 

Exercises  with  all  the  gifts . .. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


AH  usually  found  in  a  true 
Kindergarten. 

Customary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


Gifts,  materials  for  the  oc- 
cupations, rnled  black- 
boards, snd  other  appara- 
tus necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Tables,  chairs,  pictures, 
stuffed  birds,  piano,  black- 
boards, and  Prangs's  ohro- 


Buflding  blocks,  squared 
slates,  tablets.sticks,  rings, 
and  materials  for  sewing, 
pricking,  paper  folding, 
and  weaving. 

FrSbel's  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  snd  7th  gifts:  con- 
nected slats,  slates,  black- 
board, sticks,  peas,  clay  Ac. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, with  colored  plates 
of  animals,  &c 

Squared  tables,  benches, 
chairs,  and  the  gifts  and 
•occupation  material  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

Squared  tables  and  chain. . . 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Frfibel's  occupations. 


Wearing,  modelling,  sewing, 
exercises  with  blocks,  draw- 
ing, counting,  writing,  read- 
ing, spoiling,  and  agricult- 
ure. 


Complete  apparatus 


Charts,  blackboards,  oases 
for  pupils'  work,  plants, 
birds,  material  for  occu- 
pations, gifts,  Ac 


Hakes  the  children  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  happy,  and  un- 
der a  thorough  Kindergar- 
tener develops  the  mental 
faculties  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

Quiokens  and  devolops  the 
mental  powers,  fitting  the 
child  for  ordinary  school 
studies;  also,  teaches  use  of 
and  how  to  handle  different 
farming  implements. 

*  Date  of  opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Street  Kindergarten ;  others  opened  oA  vaxtou*  \tanaa  t\ns». 

*  Xhese  figures  are  for  two  Kindergarten  only. 


Blocks,  sticks,  clay,  squared 
tables,  btackboarda;  also 
ploughs  and  other  appli- 
ances for  teaching  agri- 
culture. 


Tory  satismctory. 

Children  promoted  from  the 
Kindergarten  arc  bright, 
quick,  and  active  mentally, 
and  well  and  strong  physi- 
cally. 


Develops  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  child 
naturally. 


Gives  oontrol  of  the  body, 
makes  the  child  self  depend- 
ent, awakens  the  observing 
powers,  and  imparts  dexteri- 
ty to  the  hand;  also  power  to 
analyse  and  synthetics,  and 
to  give  expression  to  thought. 

Promotes  general  health,  and 
awakens  the  mental  facul- 
ties naturally,  bringing 
knowledge  in  a  connected 
form  before  the  mind. 


Good,    both    phyaioally   and 
mentally. 


Very  beneficial;  accustoms  to 
habits  of  neatness,  order, 
punctuality,  and  attention. 


Develops  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  awakens  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Promotes  physical  health, 
quickens  the  faculties,  cul- 
tivates habits  of  neatness, 
cleanliness,  industry,  and 
kindness;  and  these  refining 
influences  extend  even  to  the 
parents. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Host  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


242 !  Kindergarten  of  the     New  York,  N,  Y.  (E. 
Foundling  Asylum.*       68th  and  69th  sts.. 

Third  and  Lexing- 


248 


844 


245 
246 


247 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Germ  an*  American 
School  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward.* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
traininff  department 
of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


ton  avenues). 


New  York,  V.Y.  (244 
and  246  Bast  52d 
street).  - 


New  York,  N.Y.  (Lex- 
ington avenue,  be* 
tween  68th  and  69th 
streets)* 


Model    Kindergarten  :  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1455 
and  Training  Class        Broadway), 


for  Young  Ladies. 

Normal    Training 

School  for  Kinder- 

Strteners,  Model 
indergarten,  Ele- 
mentary Classes  and 
School  Garden. 


Mrs.  Smuller's  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


248,  FrobelKindergarten*. 


249   Nyack  Kindergarten.. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (2125 
Fifth  avenue). 


Nyack,  N.  Y.  (Pier- 
mont  avenue). 


Nvaok-on-Hudson,  N, 
V.  (cor.  Second  ave. 
and  Gedney  street). 


* 


1 
2 


1874 


1877 


1872 


1882 


Name  of  conductor. 


Sister  M.  Irene,  di- 
rectress. 


«  2 

g 

0 


Pupil*. 


o 

ft. 


1  0% 

4,  0 

c  a 


7] 

<-.5i 


■ac\ 


•  i    T   !  8 


4  200      3-6  I.3J 


MissCDellevie 


Emma  ▲.  Newman. 


aO     33 


45  !    4-7-5 


1880    E.  von  Briesen 25 


Prof.  John  Kraus  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Kraus* 
Bdlte. 


4-7 


w!   5 


1873     Miss  A.  M.  Smaller 


Emma  F.  Wells. 


1373     Miss  Sarah  C.  Robin- 
son. 


60  ,  3-10 


3Hi 


24  :  8H     $ 


1      10      4-8 


3 


10 


8-12 


•  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'8S. 
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h 


Occupations  of  pnpils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Bflect  of  the  system. 


1* 


52 


43 


40 


42 


40 


86 


28 


11 


19 


Paper  folding,  weaving,  Inter* 
lacing  slats,  peaa  work, 
drawing,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, modelling,  sing- 
ing, playing,  dancing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Building,  wearing,  stick  lay. 
tagi  P*P*r  folding,  peas 
work,  pricking,  sewing, 
modelling,  exercises  with 
tablets,  dumb  bells,  and 
slates,  object  lessons,  sing- 
ing, marching,  Ac. 

Occupations  and  gifts  of  the 
Frobel  system. 


1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  8th  gifts. . 


Frdbel's  occupations,  games, 
plays,  songs,  stories,  Ac. 

Frobel's  occupations,  gym- 
nastics, games,  songs,  sto- 
ries, garden  work,  care  of 
animals.  Ac. 


All   occupations  of  Frobel's 
system. 


All  necessary  material  for 
the  gifts,  occupations, 
and  games. 


Drawing,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, paper  cutting, 
interlacing,  intertwining, 
paper  folding,  peas  work, 
and  modelling. 

Weaving  modelling,  drawing, 
designing,  sewing,  stick  lay- 
ing, study  of  natnral  objects 
of  form  and  of  color,  sing- 
ing, gymnastics,  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing. 


FrdbeTs  gifts,  appliances 
for  calisthenics,  Ac. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  seeds,  plants, 
animals,  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  advanced  class- 
es, occupation  material, 
gymnastic  apparatus,  mu- 
seum, cabinet,  Ac. 


FrdheTs  gifts,  Kindergarten 
tables,  blackboards,  slates, 
charts,  piotures,  plants, 
Ac 


1st,  2d,  3d.  4th,  5th,  8th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  gifts. 


Charts  for  teaching  color, 
form,  natnral  history,  bot- 
any, and  reading,  squared 
tables,  boxes  of  geometri- 
cal forms,  balls,  books,  and 
piotures. 


13 


Benders  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, and  intelligent,  develop- 
ing the  physical  and  mental 
powers  systematically. 


The  work  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten tends  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  especially  those 
of  the  hand.  Flexibility, 
firmness,  snd  gentleness  of 

•  touch  and  dexterity  of  move- 
ment are  acquired  by  it. 
The  eye  also  is  trained  to 
judge  of  distance,  form,  size. 
color,  Ac.  All  the  mental 
faculties  are  awakened  and 
developed  in  their  psycho- 
logical order,  particularly 
1>erception,  imagination,  a 
ogical  order  of  thought,  and 
the  power  of  expression  or 
language.  Thus  the  founda- 
tions for  school  work  are 
laid,  the  child  being  prepared 
to  do  work  intelligently  and 
thoroughly  and  to  advance 
rapidly. 

Harmonious  development;  it 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing.  ' 

Harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers:  it  teaches  com- 
bination of  knowing  with  do- 
ing, and  exerts  a  wholesome 
influence  in  the  formation  of 
character,  cultivating  a  love 
of  nature,  a  love  for  work,  a 
generous  regard  for  others, 
and  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals. < 

Tends  to  make  children  active, 
healthy,  happy,  courteous, 
and  unselfish,  teaches  accu- 
racy and  keenness  in  observ- 
ation, independence  in 
thought,  and  clearness  in  ex- 
pression. 

Cultivates  the  intellect  the 
emotions,  and  the  physical 
activities  of  the  child,  pro- 
ducing a  development  not 
attainable  by  any  other 
method. 

Strengthens  the  body,  enlarges 
the  reasoning  faculties  and 
powers  of  observation,  and 
so  fits  the  child  physically 
and  mentally  for  later  stud- 
ies. 


a  Five  or  six  of  the  pupil  teachers  are  present  each  week  from  the  Normal  College. 
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250 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Iiocatlon. 


251 


252 


258 


254 

255 
256 
257 


258 
250 

260 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Oswego  State  Nor- 
mal and  Training 
School. 


Cook's  Collegiate  In- 
stitute Kindergar- 
ten- 


Jones  Avenue   Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Kindergarten,  West- 
ern New  York  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf- 
Mutes.* 


Rochester  Kindergar- 
ten and  School. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Borne  for  Destitute 
Children  of  Seamen. 

Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  Kindorgar- 
ten." 

West  New  Brighton 
Charity  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten* 

Tileston  Kindergar- 
ten* 

Avondale  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(324  Mill  street). 


Rochester,  N.Y 


•■•*•• 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  (263 
North  St.  Paul  at). 


2C1  Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, A.  M, 
North,  b 


262 


2G3 


264 


Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, P.  M., 
North,  6 


Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dorgar ten,  A.  M., 
South,  o 


Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, P.  M., 
South,  b 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  (177 
Court  street). 

West  New  Brighton, 
box  65  (Staten  Isl- 
and). N.Y. 

West  New  Brighton, 
(Staten  Island), N.Y. 

West  New  Brighton, 
(Staten  Island),  N.Y. 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Wilmington,N.C.  (cor- 
ner 5th  and  Ann  sts.) 

Avondale,  Ohio  (Wal- 
lace  avenue). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (M c- 
Mioken  avenue). 


Cinornnati,  Ohio  (No. 
6  Public  Landing).  < 


J 


i 


i 


1882 


1870 


1880 


Name  of  conductor. 


Mrs.  Clara  A.  Burr  . 


Miss  Fanny  Hannah. 


H-EsteUe  Dudley. 


1878    Mrs.  Mary  H.  Weater- 
velt 


1878 


1874 


1877 


1880 


1882 
1880 

1882 


1880 


1882 


1881 


1888 


Miss  Meta  C.  Brown . . 


C.  M  Thompson 


Mrs.  M  A.  Du  Bote 


Mary  A.  Boyle. 


MissEmmaMoDougaU     1 


u  s 

r 


Pupa*. 


a 

d 


9 

V 

d 


I 


0*1 

**3 


*'|5 


Miss  Minnie  Bogartf.    ' 
Margaretta  Burnet . 


Mrs.  Edina  Worden 
and  Miss  KUa  Cox. 


1 
1 


l> 


18 


16 


20 


50 


a50 


20 


8-6 


4-0 


4-8 


6-12 


4-12 


3-7 


5-11 


20    IH 


30 
30 

30 


200 


8 


5-8  *-* 

i 

3-8!    * 


*Jirom  Report  of  the  (knumtaioner  of  Education  for  l882-'83. 


a  Average  number* 
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b 

a 


10 


40 


40 


40 


ft  40 


40 


48 


44 


46 


Occupation*  of  pupils. 


11 


Modelling,  sewing,  weaving, 
perforating,  paper  folding, 
and  paper  catting. 


All  of  Frdbel's  occupation*. . 


■rating;  sewtag,  drawing, 

tving.  paper  folding,  pa- 

cutting,    card    board 


Perforating/ 

weai 

work,  and  modelling. 


Weaving,  atiok  and  ring  lay- 
ing, sewing,  drawing,  de- 
signing, and  lessons  in 
written  language,  articula- 
tion, habits  of  animals  and 
plants,  Ac 

AH  the  occupations  of  Ft5- 
bel's  system. 

Those  used  by  Fro*bel  (paper 
folding,  drawing,  sewing, 
ears  or  plants,  Ao»). 

Usual  occupation* 


frifceTs  occupations,  gymnas- 
tics, games,  songs,  stories, 
Ac 


Pricking,  drawing,  sewing, 
wearing,  paper  folding,  pa- 
per cutting,  peas  work,  mod- 
elling, stick  laying,  mathe- 
matical exercises  with  sur- 
nee  and  sol^i  forms. 


& 


The  aim  Is  to  carry  out  Frft- 
bel's  idea  of  a  perfect  Kin- 
dergarten ;  the  gifts,  mod- 
elling, pricking,  weaving, 
folding,  stick  laying,  draw- 
ing, Ac,  all  the  ILwaergar- 
ten  games,  singing,  play- 
ing, dancing,  Ac.,  and  a 
lunch,  with  the  instruction 
it  demands. 


Apparatnp  and  applianoes. 


19 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  the  appa- 
ratus pertaining  to  the 
work. 


PrSbel's  gifts,  piano,  Kin- 
dergarten' tables  and 
chairs,  and  a  room  fitted 
in  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  manner. 


Squared  tables,  blackboards 
and  slates,  balls,  blocks, 
sticks,  rings,  tablets,  an 
organ,  mottoes,  bust  and 
piotnre  of  PrdbeL 

Charts  and  pictures  for 
teaching  natural  history 
and  botany,  microsoope, 
globe,  small  museum  rep- 
resenting the  animal  veg- 
etable, and  mineral  king- 
doms, and  living  natural 
objects. 

Complete  apparatus,  with 
all  modern  Improvements. 

Kindergarten  furniture  and 
Frdbel's  gifts  sad  materi- 
als. 

Usual  apparatus. 


TrSbel's  gifts,  plants,  ani- 
mals, Ac. 


Those  used  in  a  regular  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Gifts,  materials  for  occupa- 
tions, squared  tables, 
blackboard,  Ao. 


Blocks,  needles,  stioks,  pa- 
per, colored  balls,  worst- 
ed.arawing  material,  clay, 
books  for  preserving 
children's  work,  drums, 
bells,  whistles,  rods,  and 
toys. 


Effect  of  the  system* 


13 


The  children  are  led  to  observe, 
to  express  themselves  clear- 
ly, and  to  be  graceful  in 
movement.  They  learn  to 
read  and  write  more  readily 
than  those  who  have  not  had 
the  training. 

When  combined  with  primary 
work,  Kindergarten  training 
makes  the  child  neat  and 
particular  in  habits,  gener- 
ally intelligent  and  observ- 
ing. When  combined  with 
study  under  a  teacher  not 
bound  by  the  system,  H  is 
invaluable. 


Children  are  better  developed 
physically  and  mentally  than 
before  the  Kindergarten  was 
established. 


Supplies  those  elements  which 
contribute  to  natural  healthy 
growth. 

Excellent  in  every  respect,  es- 

Socially  as  regards  physical 
evelopment. 


Bemarkably  good. 

Trains  the  eye  and  hand,  cul- 
tivates the  affections,  and  in 
many  ways  develops  the 
physical  and  mental  powers. 


The  physical  nature  is 
strengthened  by  intelligent 
exercise,  and  the  harmoni- 
ous influences  which  sur- 
round it ;  the  mental  devel- 
opment is  marked,  the  child 
learns  to  think  and  act  in- 
dependently, and  his  facul- 
ties are  developed  in  the 
order  of  nature,  while  too 
^  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem in  its  influence  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  children  in 
the  free  Kindergarten.  The 
Kindergarten  really  cor- 
rects evil  home  influences 
and  start*  the  little  waifs  in 
paths  of  virtue,  industry, 
and  happiness. 


30  E 


b  AH  are  schools  o*  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association. 
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Table  V.—  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1883-^84 ;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


265 


Eden   Perk    Kinder- 
garten. 


270 


271 


296    Mt.  Auburn  Kinder- 
garten.* 


267  Seventh  Street  Kin- 

dergarten. 

268  Walnut  Hille  Kinder- 
garten.*' 


Emit  End  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Mies  Hutchinson's 
Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  in  Mies 
Mlttleberger's 
School. 


Miss  Beatrice  Fen- 
nell'e  Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten,  Frank- 
lin County  Chil- 
dren's Home. 


Kindergarten  (Insti- 
tution for  theBlind). 


Kindergarten  (Ohio 
Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children). 

Elyrla  Kindergarten . . 


FrSbel  Kindergarten . 


Kindergarten  in  the 
Ursufine  Convent.* 


Orange  Place  Kinder- 
garten. 

Primary  School  and 
Kindergarten.  TJr- 
bana  University. 


Location. 


272 
278 

274 


275 
276 

277 

278 


270 


280 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (7  St. 
James  Place,  Wal- 
nut Hills). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Ev- 
ans street,  Mount 
Auburn). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (112 
West  7th  street). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio(Mac- 
millan  street,  near 
Gilbert  avenue). . 


Cleveland,  Ohio  (1457 

Euclid  avenue) . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (cor. 

Prospect  and  Erie 

streets). 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (1020 

Prospect  street). 


1 


s 


1882 

1878 

1876 
1881 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio  (Mt. 
Vernon  avenue). 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Elyria,  Ohio  (East  ave- 
nue). 


Toledo,  Ohio  (corner 
Superior  and  Locust 
streets). 


Toledo,  Ohio  (corner 
Cherry  and  Erie  sts.). 


Toledo,  Ohio  (corner 
Orange  and  Huron 
streets). 

Urbana,  Ohio  (Rey- 
nolds street). 


1881 
1881 


1877 


1888 


1878 


1878 


1888 


1879 


1879 


1881 


Name  of  conductor. 


if 

JS!j 
§        1 


5    ife 


Ida  M.  Stevens 


Kathrme  S.  Dodd. 


Miss  Helen©  Goodman. 
Lizzie  Beaman 


Eunice  Thomas 

JaneW.  Hutchinson. 

Florence  B.  Buoklin . 


Miss  Beatrice  Fennea 
Mrs.  Emma  Wright... 


Pupils.   IS  . 


«"S  '*•- 


8 

8 

1 


0 


1 
1 


MJssBosaUeM.mn. 


BmmaL.Lau. 


Sister   Mary  of  SI 
Cecilia. 


Lily  G.Lang 


Miss  Alice  S.W< 


25 

46 

13 


10 
8 

14 


75 


6 


1 


8-7 

8-7 

9  ■© 

3-7 


8-7 
M 

3-7 


3-8 


8-U 


I 

41 
l 


38 


•12 


3-7 


3-8 


4-10 


Vt\ 


i 


•From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882'- 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
by  ike  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 
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»    to 


5     38 


30 


6    40 

i 

6  3a 


40 

5  40 

6  88 


42 


40 


24 


*• 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


14 


All  Fr5beTB  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. 


Weaving,  paper  folding,  sew- 
ing, modelling,  drawing,  les- 
sons with  blocks,  singing, 
marching,  and  games 

All  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 

Lessons  with  Kindergarten 
gifts,  weaving,  drawing,  pa- 
per folding  and  cuttiiiff .  sew- 
ing, perforating,  modelling, 
singing,  games,  and  conver- 
sational lessons. 

Usual  occupations 


FrSbel's  gifts,  gomes,  plays, 
songs,  luncheon,  &c. 

Lessons  with  Frobel'a  third 
and  fonrth  gifts,  weaving, 
sewing,  stick  and  ring  lay- 
ing, modelling,  paper  fold- 
ing, singing,  object  lessons, 


Frftbel's  occupations,  gift  les- 
sons, singing,  games,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  read- 
ing and  numbers  to  the  ad- 
vanced class. 

Weaving,  sewing,  modelling, 
paper  folding. 


39 


Kindergarten  games,  weaving, 
wick  in?,  sewing,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  and  modelling. 


Sewing,  perforating,  weaving, 

Kiper  folding,  pasting,  stick 
ying,  interlacing,  Inter- 
twining, drawing,  model- 
ling, &c. 

Drawing,  weaving,  perforat- 
ing, embossing,  modelling, 
designing,  gymnastic  exer- 
ciser, singing,  recitations, 
and  study  of  the  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

First,  second,  third,  and  fonrth 

Sifts,    pricking,     sewing, 
rawing,  weaving,  cutting, 
foldlqc.  and  modelling. 
Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions and  primary  school 
work. 


Piano,  squared  tables,  and 
all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  carrying  out 
FrobeTs  ideas. 

All  necessary  for.  a  well  or- 
ganised Kindergarten. 


Frobel's  apparatus. 

Kindergarten  gifts  and  occu- 
pation material,  Prang's 
series  of  natural  history 
charts,  piano,  andtheusual 
Kindergarten  furniture. 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  and 
general  Kindergarteu  ma- 
terial. 

Chairs,  squared  tables, 
blocks,  lings,  balls,  a  cab- 
inet, pictures,  flowers,  Ac. 


Those  given  by  Fxtfbtl 


Blocks,  clay,  modelling 
knives,  weaving  needles, 
&o. 


Low  chairs  and  tables,  ma- 
teria) for  occupations, 
dishes  for  lunch,  and  all 
appliances  necessary  for 
a  true  Kindergarten. 

Tables,  gifts,  &o 


All  necessary  appliances  for 
the  occupations. 


Chairs,  tables,  and  all  arti- 
cles needed  for  the  work. 


A  few  of  the  more  common 
appliances  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, 


Effect  of  the  ay  stem. 


13 


Strengthens  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation Jim!  lends  to  iiro- 
duee  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and 
mental  natures. 


Imparts  a  fondness  for  mathe- 
matics, makes  the  child  uioro 
observing,  more  logioal  in 
thought,  self  helpful;  and  re- 
spectful of  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. 

Very  good. 

It  makes  healthy,  thoughtful 
children. 


An  approach  to  symmetrical 
Blonmi 
mentally,  and  morally. 


development. 


physically, 
really. 


Develops  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers,  and  lay* 
a  firm  foundation  for  future 
education. 

Excellent  for  blind  children : 
cultivates  ease  of  motion  and 
good  manners,  quickens  the 
powers  of  attention  and  ap- 
prehension, and  educates  the 
nand. 


Harmonious  physical  develop- 
ment, culture  of  mental  and 
moral  perception,  and  excel- 
lent foundation  for  later 
training. 

Physical  and  mental  activity 
are  acquired;  the  ohlld  is 
easily  controlled  and  ner- 
vousness and  dulness  over- 
come. 

Very  good. 


Develops  physical  powers  and 
quickens  mental  faculties. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1883-T84;  from  repliet  to 


281 


282 
288 

284 

286 


287 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Frtibel  Kindergarten* . 


Allegheny  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten  (Penn- 
sylvania   Training 


syivanta 
School).' 


Frdbel's  Kindergar- 
ten, Lutheran  Or- 
phans' Home. 

Gennantown  Kinder- 


Location. 


9 


Portland,  Oreg.    (246 
Washington  street). 


Allegheny,   Pa.    (280 
Ridge  avenue). 


Elwyn,Pa.. 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(5580  Main  street). 


Germantown.  Pa.  (103 
Prioe  street). 


■8 

•S 

! 

a 


1882 


1875 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 


©« 
a 

a 


Mrs.  Caroline  Dunlap . 


Miss  C.  L.  Wilson 


1870 


1874 


Intermediate  8chool 
and  Amerioan  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Pnlaskitown    Free 
Kindergarten. 


288  Kindergarten  of  Lan- 
caster County  Home 
for  Friendless 
Children. 


280 


200 


201 


Miss  Bennett's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Charles  Whitaker 
Kindergarten.* 


Eleventh  Ward  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Chelten  avenue 
near  Green  street). 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Penn  street  and 
Patton  avenue). 


Lancaster,  Pa.  (South 
Ann  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2105 
Spruce  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Reed  street  below 
8th  street,  St.  Timo- 
thy's Protestant 
Episcopal  church). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (St. 
John  and  Button- 
wood  streets). 


1876 


1882 


1880 


1874 


1882 


1882 


Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  u.  D., 
superintendent. 


Miss  Laura  C.  Hoag- 
land. 


Miss  Marianne  Gay. . , 


AdaM.  Smith...... 


MissAlioeM.  Barrett. 


Miss  Orril  B.  Cole. 


Anna  Bennett 


Ella  May  Wood: 


Florence  C  Prints. 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'88> 


Pupils. 


12 

.a  . 

iOs-J 


u 

M 

B 


21 


13 
40 

27 

16 


3| 

go 

%l 


& 


i  «» 
!Stc| 


J- 


7.  IS 


3H 


3-7  |   3 

I 
3-0  4-5 

3-8 

3-7 


34 


50 


75 


4-10     4 


3-7 


19 


1     31 


4-7!  % 


8-7 
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i  3 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Chain  making,  drawing,  sew- 
ing, stick  laying,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  paper  cat- 
ting, parquetry,  modelling, 
weaving,  leaf  making,  ana 
paper  lacing. 

FrobeTs  gifts  and  occupations . 
Those  common  to  the  system . 


Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
perforating,  staff  laying, 
and  exercises  with  all  the 
gifts  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Playing  a  variety  or  games, 
work  with  all  of  Frobel's 
gifts,  and  such  exercises  as 
naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  true  Klndergar- 


Apparatos  and  appliances. 


19 


Weaving,  modelling,  ring  and 
stick  laying,  pricking,  em- 
broidering, reading,  writ- 
ing, object  lessons,  paper 
folding,  making  books  with- 
out words,  games,  calisthen- 
ics, singing,  Ac 

Singing,  physical  exercises, 
object  lessons  on  color, 
counting,  adding,  Ac,  mod- 
elling, sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  perforating,  ex- 
ercises  with  geometrical 
forms,  Ac. 

Frftbel's  occupations  and  gifts . 


Drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
pricking,  paper  folding, 
paper  cutting,  stick  laving, 
slat  interlacing,  modelling, 
ring  laying,  exercises  with 
geometrical  forms  (cubes, 
oblongs,  Ac.),  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

Building  with  blocks,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  pricking,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  gymnastics, 
vocal  culture,  games  (illus- 
trating trades,  nabita  of  an- 
imals, Ac). 

Weaving,  sewing,  modelling, 
and  drawing. 


A  bright,  cheerful  room,  a 
piano,  seats  and  squared 
tables.  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  gilts,  rings,  tablets, 
numeral  frame,  and  mate- 
rials for  all  the  occupa- 
tions. 

Probers  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial, piano,  Ao. 

Those  common  to  the  sys- 
tem with  such  additions  as 
will  aid  in  the  development 
of  fooble-mlnded  children. 

Frobel's  twenty  Kindergar- 
ten gifts. 


All  of  Frdbel's  gifts,  seeds, 
stones,  strings,  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  plants,  mu- 
sical instruments,  pict- 
ures, tables,  chairs,  Ao. 


Hiss  Coe's  American  Kin- 
dergarten gifts  and  occu- 
Sations,  piano,  wands, 
umb  bells,  cabinet  of 
specimens,  stuffed  birds, 
Prang's  natural  history 
aeries,  cards  for  object 
lessons,  maps,  globes, 
charts,  Ao. 

Tables,  chairs,  Frdbel's  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  gifts,  slates, 
colored  crayons,  materials 
for  modelling,  paper  fold- 
ing, weaving,  sewing,  Ac 

Kindergarten  tables, 
benches,  gifts,  and  mate- 
rials for  occupations. 


Frflbel's  gifts,  and  all  other 
needed  applianoes. 


Balls  (worsted  and  rubber), 
2d.  3d,  and  4th  gifts*  rings, 
materials  for  pricking, 
sewing,  and  drawing, 
blackboard,  Ao. 

Colored  balls,  wooden  sphere, 
oube,  and  cylinder. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Changes  lisUessness  and  in- 
difference into  attention, 
brightness,  and  a  great  de- 
sire for  knowledge. 


Very  satisfactory,  giving  the 
children  an  excellent  founda- 
tion lor  future  knowledge. 

Gradual  development  of  the 
nervous  system. 


Promotes  health  and  strength, 
and  cultivates  the  inventive 
faculties  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

Thoroughly  natural  and  help- 
ful, imparting  grace,  agility, 
and  skill  in  all  physical 
movements,  steadiness  of 
nerve,  delicacy  of  touch,  ac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  the 
senses,  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, and  especially  cultivat- 
ing the  inventive  powers, 
the  use  of  language,  and  a 
love  for  the  beautiful. 

It  harmoniously  develops  mind 
and  body,  cteates  a  love  of 
study,  quickens  perception, 
Ac,  ana  makes  the  child  ft 
lover  of  nature. 


Improves  the  morals,  incul- 
cates habits  of  cleanliness, 
order,  gentleness,  politeness, 
and  helpfulness;  imparts 
skill  to  the  hands,  and  awak- 
ens interest  in  surrounding 
objects. 

The  friendless  little  ones  are 
made  happy  by  the  Kinder- 

{prten,  ana  this  happiness 
nsures  physical  and  mental 
benefits. 
Good. 


Develops  the  child's  threefold 
nature,  brightens  the  doll 
and  strengthens  the  weak. 


Develops  physically,  training 
the  hand  and  eye,  develops 
olearness  of  perception,  and 

■     cultivates  at  ten  t  ion,  thought, 

P»  and  understanding. 
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292 


293 


294 


296 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Fifteenth  Ward  Kin- 
dergarten and  Day 
Nursery.* 

Free  Kindergarten 


Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  Second  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church. 

Friends'  Kindergarten 


296i  Kindergarten  (Day 
Nursery  for  Chil- 
dren). 

297  Kindergarten,  Fifth 
Wara  Association. 


296 
299 

300 
301 
802 


Location. 


9 


303 


804 


805 


306 


807 


Kindergarten  of  the 
New  Wellesley 
School. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children. 

Kindergarten  (South- 
ern Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children). 

Pine  Street  Day  Nurs- 
ery Kindergarten. 

Sohleigh  Kindergarten 


Sixth  Ward  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Misses  Smith  and 
Ashbridge's  Kinder- 
garten. 


Twenty-Ninth  Ward 
Free  Kindergarten/ 


Mrs.  Van  Kirk's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Mr*.  L.  M.  B.  Mitch- 
ell's School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2224 
Shamokln  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Fil- 
bert street  above 
20th). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (San  - 
som  street  above 
21st). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (15th 
and  Race  streets). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2218 
Lombard  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (888 
Griscom  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2027 
Chestnut  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (23d 
and  Brown  streets). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (s.  e. 
cor.  12th  and  Fits- 
water  streets). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (427 
Pine  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (18th 
street  and  Girard 
avenue). 


1 

J3 

i 

Pupils. 

la.- 

23 
* 

0 

Name  of  conductor. 

S 

c 

k  a 

o 

—  - — •  xs1 

%* 

** 

1  ii** 

1 

o 

ft 

B 

1* 

I* 

>* 

3 

4 

y 

§ 

1882 

Miss  Grace  Zieber 

0  |  20 

i 

8-7  ,   3 

1880 
lflftl 

Ruth  R.  Burritt 

1 

Al 

20 

.3-7 

S-7 

S 
3 

1877 


I 


Philedelphia,Pa. 

(Crown    and   Race 

streets). 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1888 

Chestnut  street). 


Philadelphia.  Pa.  (2848 
Jefferson  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1833 
Pine  street). 


1881 
1888 
1874 

1882 
1878 
1877 


son. 

Susan  T.Comly. 
Miss  Williams.. 


Miss  Florence  Liberta 
Briggs. 


Miss  Anne  C.  Glelm 


1880 
1880 


1882 


1874 


West     Philadelphia,     1877 
Pa.    (816    N.    85th 
street). 


Miss  RachelS.  Walk. 


MissGroff.... 
Lottie  Church 


Miss    Fannie    M. 
Schkigh. 


C  Jessie  Buggy. 


Lillie  G.Flanigen 


Belle  Halsall. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Kirk 


Anna  W.  Barnard 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-*83. 
a  Assisted  Dy  members  of  the  training  class. 


50 


2  640 


9 
0 


24 
20 


5     25 


28 
6 


19 


1     43  i    3-7SW 


3-6     3 


3-7 

3-6     3 

i 

3-fli   3 
3-8 


8-6 

3-7 


3 


0     25      3-6     35- 


3-6  SI 


8-7 
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t:io 


"la 


0 


10 


44 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


It 


• 
6 


40 


46 


44 


52 


35 


SI 


The  usual  Prffbel  occupations 


Occupations  of  FrCbel's  eye- 
Urn. 


5  ,  42     The  regular  occupations  of  the 
!  Frobel  system,  and  xnusio 


by  the  tonic  sol  fa  method. 
FrobeTs  oooupatlona 


40    Object  lessons,  gift  occupa- 
tions, Ac. 


AH  of  Probel's  gifts,  model- 
ling, weaving,  drawing, 
block  bailding,  stiok  ana 
ring  laying.  Ac. 

The  rarions  occupations  of 
the  system. 

All  of  FrObel's  elementary 
gifts  and  occupations. 

Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
modelling,  crayon  work,  ana 
all  the  employments  of  a 
true  Kindergarten. 


Perforating,  bead  stringing, 
drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  modelling. 

Weaving,  sewing,  paper  fold- 
tag,  paper  mounting,  clay 
modelling,  perforating,  peas 
work,  drawing,  Ac. 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
wearing,  paper  folding,  pa- 
per catting,  peas  work,  and 
modelling. 

Occupations  designed  by  FrS- 
bel,  games,  rhythmic  exer- 
cises, accompanied  by  music, 
singing  by  color  notation. 

All  of  FrBbel's  occupations, 
physical  exercises,  march' 
fug,  games,   and   singing, 
~ri  by  the  tanlo  sol  m 


Apparatus  and  appllancsa. 


19 


Those  ordinarily  used. 


Those  necessary  for  the  per- 
fect development  of  the 
Child  according  to  Kinder- 
garten prindplf 


All  the  appliances  and  ap- 

Saratus  of  a  first  olass  Kin 
ergarten,  including  a  fine 
piano. 
Frobel' s  gifts  and  materials, 
plants,  Ac 


Blackboard,    color   charts, 
gymnastic  apparatus,  Ac. 


Diodes,  sticks,  rings, 
day,  Ao. 


Those  necessary  for  the  bast 
comfort  and  development 
of  the  child. 

All  the  gifts,  blackboards, 
Kindergarten  slates, 
globes,  natural  objects, 
and  everything  from 
which  children  can  obtain 
knowledge  of  form  and 
color  and  all  that  interests, 
and  which  in  so  doing  de- 
velops reasoning  powers, 
cultivates  habits  of  obser- 
vation, Ac. 


Tables,  chairs,  18  gifts,  Ao 


Materials  for  pricking,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  and  model- 
ling, balls,  cubes,  rings, 
sticks,  peas,  seeds,  slates, 
and  slats. 

Kindergarten     appliances, 
piano,  cabinet,  plants,  and 
an  aquarium,  microscope, 
blackboards,  piotures,  aad 
all  of  Frdbel's  gifts. 

All  in  general  use,  including 
color  charts,  music  oases, 
Ac 


Enact  of  the  system. 


18 


Promotes  health,  grace,  end 
ease  of  body,  develops  quick- 
nees  of  perception,  cleanses ' 
and  accuracy  in  thooght,and 
cultivates  trnthfhlnssa,  gen* 
tleness,  and  love. 

Very  satu&ctory . 


Produces  sound  minds  in 

healthy  bodies. 
Marked  Improvement  both  la 

the  work  and  in  the  behavior 

of  the  children. 
Tends  to  develop  all  those  good 

2 uallties  which  later  oa  u 
be  good  man  or  woman. 


Tends  to  quicken  the  children'! 

Kroeptions,  to  give  skill  to 
,nd  and  health  to  body  and 
happiness  generally. 


Develops  naturally  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  powers,  with- 
out unduly  stimulating  them. 

Very  beneficial,  producing  a 
sound  mind  and  a  sound 
body ;  many  have  been  sens 
to  this  Kindergarten  for  phys- 
ical improvement  only,  and 
in  securing  it  have  been 
mentally  and  morally  las* 
proved. 


Mind  and  body  are  simultane- 
ously developed  by  natural 
methods,  and  the  child  be- 
comes in  every  way  prepared 
for  the  harder  t*sks  of  school 
and  life  in  general. 


Strengthens  the  physical  nafc- 
ore,  tends  to  make  the  child 
self  dependent,  and  increases 
his  capacity  for  happiness. 

Excellent 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


808    West      Philadelphia 
Kindergarten.* 


909 
810 


812 


818 
814 


Greenwich  Academy 

Kindergarten. 
Pnblio  Kindergarten. . 
Alden  Kindergarten . . 


Location. 


9 


West  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (202  South  41st 
street). 


East  Greenwich,  R.  I 


Pree  Kindergarten4 


816 


816 


817 


Kindergarten 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


FrBbel  Kindergarten  . 


Ban  ClaireKindergar- 
ten. 


Newport,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  L  (44 
Angell  street). 


S3 

! 


$ 


1876 


Name  of  conductor. 


S3 

a 


Hiss  Mary  J.  Rider 


1878 


Providence,  R.  L 
(Fountain  street). 


Jackson,  Tenn 

Richmond,   Va.    (400 
East  Main  street). 


Appleton,  Wis. 


Eau  Claire,  Wis.  (615 
River  street). 


Kindergarten. 


818 


818 


880 


821 
822 


Kindergarten  dee 
Frauenvereins. 


Madison    Kindergar- 
ten.* 


Private  Kindergarten. 


Kenosha,   Wis.    (104 
West  street). 


1881 


1877 


18S3 


Pupils.  IC 


o 
u 
© 

.a 


&£ 


6 


Caroline  M.  N.  Alden 


Miss   Katharine    M. 
Baker. 


Miss  Trousdale 

Virginia  B.  Snyder 


Miss  Kittle  A  Wilder 


Miss    Jenny    Lloyd 
Jones. 


35 


It   %* 

fi*  jfcS 
fie  o    a 


r   is 


3-12|    4 


6 


a!2 


1878 


ICindergarten ........ 

Public  Kindergarten. . 


La  Crosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 
street). 


Madison,  Wis.   (Mif- 


flin street). 


Madison,  Wis.  (corner 
Mifflin  and  Fairehild 
streets). 


Mazo  Manle,  Wis. 
Menomonee,  Wis . 


1877 


1880 


1882 


Mrs.  Frances  A.  B. 
Dunning. 


EllaNafry, 


Miss  Emma  Jeschka. 


MissH.M.L.£ggles- 
ton. 


Mies  Ida  Melteer. 


50 


60 


22 


25 


8-8!  4* 


2-6 


4-10 


4-7 


60      3-7 


1  12 

»  •  >     As* 


25 


25 


20 


3-6 


4-4 


3-7 


.1 


W 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1888-'83. 
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10 

i  40* 


M40 


5  I  40 


Occupations  of  pupil*. 


30 


40 


42 


48 


It 


Those  used  In  the  FrSbel  sys- 
tem. 


Sewing,  weaving,  peas  work, 
3d,  4th,  5th.  and  6rh  gifts, 
paper  folding,  modelling, 
drawing,  singing,  games, 
gardening,  lessons  in  botany, 
zoology,  Ac.,  and  for  ad- 
vanced olass  wood  carving, 
lace  making,  gymnastics, 
and  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arith- 
metic, French,  and  German. 

Weaving,  sewing,  modelling, 
drawing,  gardruinfr.  games, 
and  exercises  in  and  oat  of 
doors. 


40  /  'Weaving,  pasting,  geometrical 
|  forms  in  colored  papers,  de- 
signing, painting,  embroid- 
ering, peas  work,  modelling, 
perforating,  paper  cutting, 
exercises  wito  blocks,  Ac. 


I 


Sewing,  weaving,  folding,  cat- 
ting, pasting,  intei  twining, 
modelling,  peas  work,  gilt 
lessons  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  gifts,  Ac. 

Sewing,  weaving,  folding,  cat- 
ting and  pasting,  modelling, 
drawing,  Ac 


The  connected  gifts  and  occu- 
pations necessary  for  com- 
plete Kindergarten  work  in 
solid,  surface,  line,  Ac 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
building  stick,  ring,  ana 
tablet  laying,  book  mark 
work,  Ac. 

Weaving,  drawing,  paper  fold- 
ing, perforating,  sewing, 
paper  interlacing,  peas 
work,  modelling,  building 
with  blocks,  marching,  sing- 
ing, play  and  object  lessons. 

Usual    occupations,    games, 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


FrSbel's  gifts,  blackboard, 
tables,  chairs,  musical 
blackboard,  modulator, 
globe,  geometrical  solids, 
Ac 


FrSbel's  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances, maps,  globos, 
charts,  blackboards,  pict- 
ures, aquarium,  books, 
gardens,  and  collections, 
of  plants,  minerals,  stones, 
sheila,  animals,  Ac 


The  usual  gifts  and  material 
of  a  Kindergarten,  plants, 

'     Ac 


Cabinet  of  cariosities  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  geometrical  charts, 
and  color  charts. 


Material  for  nine  occupa- 
tions, all  the  gift  material, 
piano,  and  all  necessary 
furniture. 

First  ten  gifts  of  Frdbei, 
Mrs.  Hailmann's  lentils, 
and  Dr.  Bachelor's  music 
oharts. 


Blocks,  drawing  books, 
blackboard!,  Prang's 
trades,  Ac 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Harmonious  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  faculties. 


Superior  development  of  tho 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
natures. 


Rapid,  easy,  natural,  and  bar* 
monions  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spirit- 
ual nature  of  the  child. 

Bapid  development  of  the 
senses  and  healthy  activity 
of  body  and  mind. 


Every  muscle  is  brought  into 
free  play,  the  faculties  of  the 
child  are  aroused,  and  he  is 
well  prepared  for  the  next 
grade  of  work. 

Makes  the  child  vigorous, 
graceful,  buoyant,  observ- 
ant, self-reliant,  creative, 
reverent,  kindly,  respectful 
of  labor,  and  thoughtfully 
tender  of  the  lower  life  about 
him. 

Children  physically  weak  in 
any  way  are  made  stronger, 
slow  perception  quicker  snd 
clearer,  sense  of  beauty  is 
developed,  symmetry  of  form 
more  and  more  readily  recog- 
nised, mechanical  execution 
greatly  improved;  also  in 
many  cases  moral  action.  Ac. 

Aids  material]  v  in  physical  and 
mental  development. 


True  and  natural  development; 
children  who  take  a  2-year 
course  in  Kindergarten  are 
able  to  make  rapid  progress 
In  primary  work,  especially 
in  numbers,  writing,  and 
drawing. 


•Members  of  training  olasa, 
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Name  of  Kindergarten 


823 


825 


828 
827 
828 
329 
880 
881 


884 


Kindergar  tender 
Nordwest  SeiLe. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  English 
Academy. 

Milwaukee  English 
Kindergarten.* 


Milwaukee   Kinder- 
garten system.** 


Private  Kindergarten. 

St    Mary's    Kinder- 
garten. 


South    Side  Kinder- 
garten. 


887 


838 


Tenth  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

west  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, State  Normal 
SohooL 


839   Fargo  Kindergarten . . 


840    Kindergarten,  Indus- 
trial Home  School. 


341 1  Bethany  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


842 ;  Columbia  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Location. 


9 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Seventh  street,  be- 
tween Walnut  and 
Germanla). 


i 

s* 

m 

S3 

1 


1874 


Name  of  conductor. 


Sophie  Marnita 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (648    1874 
Broadway).  j 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (493     1874 
Jefferson  street). 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (909  61882 
Grand  avenue). 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (718 
Prairie  street) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor- 
ner Jefferson  and 
Ogden  streets). 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Greenbush  street.) 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Tenth  street). 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor- 

Seventh  and  Prairie 

streets). 
Oshkoah,  Wis 


Fargo.  Dak.  (corner 
Adams  avenue  and 
Eleventh  street). 

Georgetown,  D.  0 


Washington,  D.  C.(510 
Eleventh  street). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
(New  Jersey  ave. 
and  £  street  if.  W.). 


1883 
1880 


1874 


1880 


1881 
1880 


1831 


1888 


Miss  Hermine  Weis- 
Bonbon. 

Mrs.  Chaa.  H.  Clarke. 


Sarah  A.  Stewart,  gen- 
eral director. 


Miss  Matilda  Toss. . . . 

Sister  Mary  Ernests* 
directress. 


Miss  Sophi 
haeuser. 


a  Hols- 


Anna  Werner... 
Anna  M.  Grelke 


Miss  Fanny  G.  Coleord 


Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Colby . 
Mary  E.  Hatch 


Miss  Maud  Sti^on. 


Miss  Frank  J.  Lake 


S 


Pupil*.  |§ 


<j,  OS       %> 

a     s 

P  0 


CM 

i* 
-9 

C4 

8  " 


iii_r_ 


9  !  •      f    !  8 


2     66      3-7     B 


1     40  !    8-7     4 


2     25      8-7  i  t 


20  GOO 


1 
8 


00 

106 


4-4 


8-7 


5 


70 


40 

76 

87 


10 


2-6     51 


8-8 


4-7 


4-12 


25  :  4-10 


8-7 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'88. 

a  Includes  7  Kindergarten  for  the  school  year  1883-'84.    The  statistios  given  are,  however, 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83  and  are  for  6  Kindergarten  only. 
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M  M 


*!> 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


5    42 

5  .  38 


40 


6  ,  SO 
5  '  44 


49 


37 


SO 
40 


40 


The  usual  occupations  with 
thedifferent  gifts,  calisthen- 
ics, declaiming,  singing,  and 
drawing. 


Frdbel's     occupations     and 
Hailmann's  group  work. 

Frdbel's  occupations  and  gifts. 


All  the  occupations  and  gifts 
devised  by  FrdbeL 


Frftbel's  occupations. 


Bn tiding  exercises,  pricking, 
singing,  sewing,  knitting, 
drawing,  games,  object  les- 
sons, conversational  and 
memorising  exercises,  and 
all  Frdbers  occupations, 
often  given  in  the  open  air. 

Weaving,  sewing,  interlacing, 
drawing,  writing,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  paper  folding, 
modelling,  peas  work,  block 
building,  paper  cutting, 
singing,  calisthenics, and 


Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  paper  folding, 
paper  cutting,  peas  work, 
and  modelling. 


Weaving,  sewing,  pricking, 
intertwining,  object  lessons, 
and  primary  studies. 

Block  building,  stick,  ring, 
and  tablet  laying,  peas  work, 
weaving,  sewing,  perforat- 
ftigi  P*P«r  folding,  model* 
ling,  «c. 

Usual  occupations,  except 
pricking. 


Frdbel's 


*  Date  of  the 


Colored  balls,  geometrical 
solids,  tablets,  sticks, 
slates,  materbils  for  per* 
forating  and  embroider- 
ing, split  wood,  straw, 
ofay,  primera,  black- 
boards,  Ac. 


Usual  appliances 


Chairs,  tables,  blackboard, 
charts,  pictures,  piano, 
and  museum. 


Gifts,  blackboards,  chairs, 
tables,  &o. 


Frdbel's  gifts,  Ac 


Frond's  gifts,  objects  for 
teaching  color,  form,  num- 
ber, &c. ;  appliances  for 
calisthenics,  musical  in- 
struments (drums,  flutes, 
&.C.)  for  drill. 

Complete  set  of  Frdbel's 
girts,  material  for  the  oc- 
cupations, and  a  piano. 


All  appliances  needed 


All  necessary  for  use  in  a 
well  conducted  Kinder- 
garten. 

Ruled  slates,  blackboard, 
the  different  gifts,  and 
material  for  working. 


Fourteen  of  Frdbel's  occu- 
pations and  gifts. 


Frdbel's 


Effect  of  the  system. 


18 


Imparts  health  and  grace  to  the 
body,  cultivates  the  reason- 
ing and  observing  faculties, 
develops  a  sense  of  beauty  in 
form,  color,  and  sound,  and 
trains  the  child  to  habits  of  or- 
der, punctuality,  obedience, 
kindness,  and  self  control. 

Very  beneficial  to  both  body 
and  mind. 

Marked. 


Tends  to  promote  strength, 
flexibility,  and  precision, 
produces  ease  and  politeness 
of  manner,  awakens  dis- 
crimination in  siae.distance, 
direction,  position,  number, 
&c.,  and  cultivates  habits  of 
order,  neatness,  obedience, 
attention,  and  of  interest  in 
and  love  for  work. 


Awakens  and  develops  physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally,  and 
spiritually. 


Develops  the  physique,  awak- 
ens toe  perceptive  faculties, 
and  benefits  both  body  and 
mind. 


Develops  manual  and  artistto 
skill,  freedom  and  grace  of 
movement,  clear  perception, 
habits  of  attention,  self-de- 
pendence, and  an  eagerness 
for  knowledge. 

Physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment is  above  the  average. 

It  teaches  children  to  be  inde- 
pendent thinkers  and  work- 
ers and  to  be  systematic  mid 
observant. 

Tends  to  awaken  perception. 

cultivates    self  control,    im- 
.  proves    habits    relating    to 

proper  care  of  body  and  mind. 


organisation  of 
[Kindergarten. 
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Table  V.— Statistics  of  Kind erg&rtm  for  1883-^84;  fromreplian 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


343    Frobel  Kindergarten 


344 


345 
846 
347 
348 
340 


850 


351 


852 


358 


854 


Garfield  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Kindergarten.  Hume 
for  Colored  Children. 

Kindergarten,  Miner 
Normal  School. 

Le  Droit  Park  Kinder- 
garten. 


Miner  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


National  Kindergar- 
ten and  Primary 
School. 


Pensoara  Free  Kin- 
dergaiten. 


West  End  Kindergar- 
ten and  SohooL 


Kindergarten,  Chero- 
kee Orphan  Asylum. 


Location. 


9 


Washington.  D.  G. 
(1127  Thirteenth 
street). 


Washington,    D.    C. 
(923  Nineteenth  at ). 


Washington,    D.    C. 

(1234  Scott  Circle). 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 


Washington,  D.  C 
Washington,  D.  C 


Washington,  ,  D.    C. 
(Le  Dioit  Park). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
(Lincoln  Mission, 
corner  Eleventh  and 
B  streets). 

Washington.  D.  G. 
(920  Eighth  street). 


Washington,    D.    C. 
(5X0  Eleventh  si.). 


Washington,    D.    C. 
(800  Eighteenth  si.). 


Balina,  End.  Ter. 


J 


1 

I 

1 

S 


1875 


1882 


1881 
1883 


1883 


1883 


1874 


1883 


1882 


1884 


Name  of  conductor. 


S 

ct 

*f  « 
e«3 

\i  at 
0 


Miss  Susie  Pollock 


Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden.. 


Mrs.  Olga  M.  Spier 
Pro!  Graham  Bell . 
Plnmmer 


Miss  Ida  W.  Hunt 


Mrs.  Zora  G.  Ford 


Mrs.  Loniae  Pollock 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Eiddell. 


Mies  Mary  B.  Pollock 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Bidden... 


PnpOs. 


o 
u 

E 

a 


9 

51 

%  * 

fe  e 


e 

0 

leg 
J* 


8 


40 


19 


80 


3-* 


3-7 


4-10 


10 


25 


25 


3-0 


♦J 


3-7 


4-10 


27 


19 


3-6 


MO 


640 


H 
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hi 


vs 


!• 


40 


40 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


11 


Exercises  with  Pronel's  gifts 
from  the  lbt  to  the  8th,  in- 
clusive, and  the  16th,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  inter* 
twining  and  folding  paper, 
peas  and  clay  work. 

Block  lessons,  tablet,  stick, 
and  ring  laying,  weaving, 
peaa  work,  modelling  in 
clay  and  sand,  and  common 
branohea     in     connecting 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Block  building,  sewing,  em- 
broidering, wearing,  stick- 
laying,  lessons  in  numbers, 
e\c. 


Block  building,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, drawing,  tablet,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  clay  model- 
ling, paper  folding,  and 
peas  work. 

Object  lessons  and  Kinder- 
garten drawing,  together 
with  all  of  Frond's  occu- 
pations, exoept  pricking 
and  pasting. 


Usual    occupations,    exoept 
prioking. 


Object  lessons  and  Kinder- 
garten drawing,  together 
with  all  of  Frobel's  occupa- 
tions, exoept  pricking  and 
pasting. 


Weaving,  sowing,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  Dlock  build- 
ing., stick  laying,  reading, 
elocution,  spelling,  oral 
and  written. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Everything  needful  for 
thorough  work  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system. 


All  Kindergarten  gifts  and 
tables,  onMrs,  trays  for 
moulding,  6o. 


Organ,  tables,  ohairs,  black- 
board, rugs,  and  usoal 
material  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 


All  necessary  to  teaoh  the 
occupations. 


Squared  tables,  slates,  black- 
boards,  all  the  gifts,  in- 
cluding balls,  sticks, 
blocks,  tablets,  staffs, 
rings,  and  Mrs.  Mailman's 
2d  gift,  materials  for  the 
occupations,  garden  tools, 
and  Prang's  natural  his- 
tory cards. 

Fourteen  of  Frobel's  occu- 
pations and  gifts. 


Squared  tables,  slates,  black- 
boards, all  the  gilts,  in- 
cluding balls,  sticks, 
blocks,  tablets,  staffs, 
rings,  and  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann's  2d  gift,  materials 
for  the  occupations,  gar- 
den tools  and  Prang's 
natural  history  cards. 

8quared  tables,  Kindergar- 
ten ohairs,  pictures,  map, 
blackboard,  gift  and  occu- 
pation material. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


The  child  is  taught  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  and  to 
learn  by  doing,  and  the  phy- 
sique is  developed  by  the  con- 
tinual change  of  position  and 
work. 

Jast  what  is  claimed  for  this 
system  of  training ;  the  chil- 
dren trained  by  the  system 
are  more  attentive,  observ- 
ant, obedient,  and  gentle  than 
those  otherwise  trained,  and 
it  produces  a  genial  awaken- 

-   ing  of  all  the  faculties. 


The  hand  is  educated,  the  ohlld 
is  taught  to  think  and  reason 
for  himself,  to  observe  famil- 
iar objects  around  him,  and 
to  cultivate  an  interest  in 
and  a  love  for  them. 

Very  good. 


Improves  the  general  health, 
teaches  the  child  self  gov- 
ernment, and  leads  him  to 
choose  to  do  what  is  right; 
it  is  also  a  superior  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  mathe- 
matical training. 


Improves  the  general  health, 
teaches  the  child  self  gov- 
ernment, and  leads  him  to 
ohoose  to  do  what  is  right ; 

-  it  is  also  a  superior  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  mathe- 
matical training. 

Improves  the  general  health, 
teaches  the  child  self  gov- 
ernment, and  leads  him  to 
ohoose  to  do  what  is  right; 
it  is  also  a  superior  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  mathe- 
matical training. 


Produces  grace  of  movemont, 
cultivates  the  social  element, 
and  oonoentratee  the  faoul- 
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Table  V. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Boys*  and  Girls*  Aid  Kindergarten. 
Charity  Kindergarten    


St.  Luke's  Free  Kindergarten. 


Shipley  Street  Free  Charity  Kindergarten 


South  Parle  Private  Kindergarten 
New  Britain  Kindergarten 


Location. 


Misses  Alcottand  Sherwood'sKindergarten 
Frbbcl  Kindergarten  and  School  (Mrs.  A. 
B.  Scott). 

Kindergarten,  Holland  Presbyterian  Church 


Kindergarten,  Twenty-second  street,  W. 

Kindergarten,  West  Side  Young  People's 
CT.tr. 


Memorial  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  department  of  Illinois  Female 

College. 
Free  Kindergarten,  No.  2 


Kindergarten,  Hadley  and  Roberts'  Acad- 
emy. 
Normal  Kindergarten  (Alice  Chapin) 


Bloomer  School  Kindergarten. 
Bes  Moines  Kindergarten .... 


Bates  Street  Kindergarten . 
Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  department  of  Trinity  House. 


Gloucester  Kindergarten 

Miss  Ella  M.  Rounds'  Kindergarten . , 
Mrs.  Shaw's  Charity  Kindergarten . . , 


Kindergarten  (Miss  Angelina  Brooks) , 
Kindergarten— 


Kindergarten  of  German,   English,  and 
French  Academy. 

Bin  phamton  Kindergarten . 

Amorican  Kindergarten 


Mrs.  R.  Goodwin's  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Froehlich's  School. . , 


FrBbel  Kindergarten 

St.  James  Place  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  (Florence  B.  BnokUn). . 

Frbbel  Kindergarten 

Germantown  Free  Kindergarten 

FrBbel  Kindergarten 

Miss  Lehman's  Frffbel  Kindergarten. 


Ran  Francisco, Cal... 
San    Francisco,    CaL 
(512  Union  street). 
Sail  Francisco,  Col  — 


San  Franoisoo,  Cal. . . , 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
New  Britain,  Conn . . . 


Stamford,  Conn 

Chicago,  111.  (61  Twen- 
ty-second street). 

Chicago,  111.  (corner 
Srie  and  Noble 
streets). 

Chicago,  HI  (Thirty- 
first  street  and  Cot- 
tage Grove  avenue). 

Chicago,  111.  (884  West 
Randolph  street). 

Chicago,  I1L  (147  Mil- 
ton avenue). 

Jacksonville,  SI 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Lewiston,  Me. 

Boston, 

Mount 

street). 
Boston,  Mass 


Yernon 


Gloucester,  Mass 

Holyoke,Mass 

North  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

West  Springfield, 
Mass. 

8t.  Charles,  Mo.  (1511 
Hubert  street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (278 
Bloomfield  street). 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  — 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

g friends'    Meeting 
oase), 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.  Y.  (28 
Bast  Fiftieth  street). 


Rochester,  N.Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio  (1020 
Prospect  street). 

Germantown,  Pa.  (6282 
Main  street). 

Germantown,  Pa 


Remarks. 


Closed. 

Called  also  The  "Faithfnll"  Kin- 
derpnrten. 

ThU  Kindergarten  has  been  gives 
up  by  the  church  and  opened  at 
a  private  Kindergarten,  with 
name  of  Buford  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 

Seo  Free  Kindergarten,  No.  4( 
identical 

Not  found. 

Suspended ;  perhaps  only  tempo- 
rarily, for  want  of  room. 

Closed. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott  is  now  employed 
as  Kindergartner  by  -Dr. 
Schwing'a  Independent  Society. 

Closed. 


Transferred  to  Moaley. 

Removed;  not  found. 

Removed;  not  round. 

Closed. 

Called  also  the  West  Market  street 

Free  Kindergarten,     m 
Closed.  w 

See  Indianapolis  Kindergarten, 

No.1. 
Discontinued. 
Principal  is  now  at  the  Bos  Moines 

Publio  School  Irving  Kinder* 

garten. 
No  true  Kindergarten  schools  ■ 

Lewiston. 
Discontinued. 


Not  •)  tree 

dreninthodayni 

ply  given  i 

instruction. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 


,  oh* 
arestnv 


Fbiladelpbia,  Pa.  (1833 
Chestnut  street). 

Philadelphia,  Ph.  (530 
North  Nineteenth 
street). 


Transferred  to  How  Haven,  Coon. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
Closed. 


Closed. 

Not  opened  daring  scholastic  year 
1883-'84,  bnt  arrangements  are 
to  be  made  for  its  reopening  as- 
other  year. 

Closed. 

See  Eden  Park  Ktedergsrtesi 
identical. 

See  Kindergarten  in  Miss  Mittto- 
berger's  school ;  identical. 

Closed. 

See  Pnlaskitown  Free  Kindergar- 
ten; identical. 

See  Mtsftes  Smith  and  A  wh  bridge's 
Kindergarten;  identical 

Removed ;  not  found. 
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Table  Y.— Memoranda — Continued. 


Name. 


arten  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
Ward  District  Aneooiation  of  the 
Iclphia    Society    for    Organizing 

>gh  Kindergarten 

ey  Academy  Kindergarten 

jester  Frooel  Kindergarten , 

itreet  American  Kindergarten 

ft's  Kindergarten 

inde  Dailey  s  Kindergarten 

■ton  Female  College  Kindergarten 

in  Kindergarten 

>uth  Primary  School  and  Kinder- 
u 

urn  Kindergarten < 

sarten 

lrole  Graded  School  and  Kinder- 
i. 


Location. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (116 
Diamond  street). 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Sewickley,  Pa 

West  Chester,  Pa.... 
Watt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(4087  Locust  street). 

Newport,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Williaraston,  8.  C 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Portemonth,  Va , 

Watertown,  Wis 

Globe.  Aria 

Washington,  D.  C 


Remarks. 


Cloaed  July  1,  1883,  bnt  may  b* 
reopened  at  an  early  date. 


Removed  to  Allegheny. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Removed;  not  found. 

Cloaed. 

Discontinued. 

Cloaed. 

Cloaed. 

Appears  to  be  only  a  primary 
school,  with  some  instruction 
in  Kindergarten  methods. 

Cloaed. 

Cloaed. 

Closed. 


Kinderg&rten  from  which  no  information  ha$  been  received. 


Name  and  location. 


[arten   (William  and  Emma  Austin  Col- 

Stevenson,  Ala. 

[arten  (MiasD.  A.  Curtis),  Saoramento.CaL 

area's  Mission  Kindergarten,  San  Fran- 

CaL  (corner  18th  and  Jessie  streets). 

Protection  and  Relief  Society  Kinaergar- 

an  Francisco.  CaL 

nrten  (Hartford  Female  Seminary),  Hart- 

jonn. 

kindergarten,  Wilmington,  Del.  (001  Wash- 

l  street). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HI.  (3  Eaat  Fortieth 

). 

8chool  and  Kindergarten,  Chloaffo,  HL 
ir  Bishop  Court  and  Madison  street). 
(arten  (Hisses  Bell  Reed  and  Carrie  8oper), 
go,  HL  (Temperanoe  Hall,  State  street, 
of  28th). 

garten  (Hiss  H.  E.  Foster),  Chicago,  HL 
State  street). 

nrten  (H.  Jennie  Calkins),  Chicago,  HL 
Forest  avenue). 

garten,  Chicago,  HL  (87  Johnson  Place), 
garten,  Chicago,  HL  (02  Langley  avenue), 
garten,  Chicago,  111.  (1818  Indiana  avenue). 
Sarten  (H.  E.  Church),  Chicago,  HI.  (778. 
ead  street). 

garten  (Young  Ladies'  C.  T.  U.),  Chicago, 
lichigan  avenue  near  22d  street), 
astitute  Kindergarten  (Chicago,  HL  (108 
ind  avenue). 

Bin  Kindergarten,  La  Grange,  HL 
kndergarten iNo.  1,  Indlanapolia,  Ind. 
Kindergarten,  Marion,  Ind.  (6th  street). 
in  Square  Kindergarten,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  Fayette  street). 

gallon  (Nannie  Montgomery  Johns),  Balti- 
Md.  (139  W.  Biddle  street.) 
garten,  Boston,  Maes.  (33  Blossom  street), 
garten  (Mrs.  B.  L.  Sparks),  Boston,  Mass. 
ol-houae,  8nelling  Place), 
garten  (North  End  Industrial  Home),  Boe- 
Saee.  (89  N.  Bennett  street), 
garten  of  Emanuel  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
sarten  of  the  Boston  Orphan  Asylum,  Bos- 

garten  (old  primary  school-house),  Boston. 

.  (Hudson  street). 

garten     (Quinoy    school-house),    Boston, 

,  (Tyler  street). 

garten  (Sharp  school-house),  Boston, 

ex  Anderson  and  Pinokney  streets). 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten  (Warrenton  Street  Chapel),  Boston, 
Mass.  (10  Warrenton  street). 

Free  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Concord 
avenue). 

Free  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (30  North 
avenue).  * 

Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (41  Holyoke  st.). 

Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (City  Building, 
Brattle  square.) 

Kindergarten    (Miss    Hutchinson),    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cambrldgeport  Kindergarten,  No.  2,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.  (corner  Windsor  and  School  streets). 

Moore  8treet  Kindergarten,  No.  1,  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass.  (70  Moore  street). 

Frobel  Kindergarten,  North  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Kindergarten,  Roxbury,  Mass.  (933  Albany  st). 

Kindergarten.  Roxbury,  Mass.  (147  Ruggle  st.). 

Kindergarten  (Cottage  Place  school-house),  Rox- 
buryrMass.  (rooms  1  and  3). 

Howe  Primary  School,  South  Boston,  Mass.  (Fifth 
street). 

Private  Kindergarten,  Detroit,  Mich.  (081  Cass 
avenue). 

Kindergarten,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (227  8.  0th  st.). 

St.  Paul  Kindergarten,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (38  Iglehart 
street). 

Kindergarten  (Stonewall  Female  College),  Ripley, 
Miss. 

Kindergarten  of  St.  Aloysius  Academy,  Jersey 
City.lT.J. 

Frtibelsher  Kindergarten,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (28 
and  80  Sherman  avenue). 

Miss  Alaton's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Or- 
chard street). 

SI  Peter's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J.  (21  Liv- 
ingston street). 

FrbWs  Kindergarten,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Elk  st). 

Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (591  La  Fayette 
avenue). 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Cora  E.  Mattice),  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  (224  Jersey  street). 

Kindergarten  (8t  Malachy's  Home),  East  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  of  Moeller  Institute,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  (830  West  29th  street). 

Cottage  Kindergarten  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Classes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (74  James  street). 

Frdbel  Kindergarten,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (115  Cedar 
street). 

.  Kindergarten,  Pittsboro'.  N.  0. 
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Kindergarten  from  which  no  information  has  been  received — Continued. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten,  Warrenton.  fr.  C. 

Kindergarten  of  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Summit  ave.,  Mount  Aubnrn). 
Brooks   Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohio   (corner 

Prospect  and  Huntington  streets). 
Kindergarten  (Cleveland  Academy),  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Kindergarten    (Miss  Edith   Riteon),  Columbus, 

Ohio  (414  East  Broad  street). 
Kindergarten  of  Fayette  Normal  and  Business 

College,  Fayette,  6hio. 
Frobel  Kindergarten  of  the  Germantown  Infant 

School,  Germantown,  Pa.  (Haines  street  near 

Main). 
Kindergarten,  Germantown,  Pa.  (29  Wister  St.). 
Charity   Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (New 

street  public  school  building). 
Charity  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (22d  and 

Locust  streets). 
Charity  Kindergarten  (Lombard  Street  Day  Nur- 
sery), Philadelphia,  Pa.  (430  Lombard  street). 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1803  Wallace  at.  i 

Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1718Kittenhon«^ 
street). 

Kindergarten  (St.  Mary  Street  Home  and  Day 
Nursery),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (723  St.  Mary  at. ). 

Kindergarten  (Charleston Orphan  House), Charlav 
ton,  S.  C. 

Kindergarten  (Young  Ladies*  School),  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Kindergarten  (Leache-Wood  Seminary),  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Milwaukee  Kindergarten,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (10th. 
street). 

Sheboygan  Kindergarten,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  (cor- 
ner Seventh  street  and  New  York  avenue). 

Capitol  Hill  Institute  and  Kindergarten,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  (22  Third  street  southeast). 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  Kindergarten, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1023 12th  street). 

Santa  F6  Academy  Kindergarten,  Santa  Fe,  X. 
Mex. 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  from  which  no  information  has  been  reeekci 


Name. 


Dadevillo  Seminary 

TJrsuline  Institute  of  St  John 

Baptist 
Evening  Shade  College 

Lee  High  School 

Searcy  Female  Institute 

St  Mary's  Hall 

Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate 

St.  Joseph '8  Academy 

Sacramento  Ilomo  School  — 

Saoramento  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Academy  of  the 

Sisters  of  Lorotto. 

Golden  Hill  Seminary 

Everest  Rectory  School 

Glastonbury  Academy 

Greenwich  Academy 

Hillside  School  for  Boys 

The  Selleck  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 

Saybrook  Seminary 

Miss  Aiken's  School 

The  Maples ;  Family  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 
English  ana  Classical  School . 
Stratford  Institute  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Al  worth  Hall f 

Academy  of  St.  Margaret  of 

Cortona. 

Laurel  Select  School 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Ackworth  High  School 

Means  High  School 

Summerville  Aeademy 

Bairdstown  Academy 

Oak  Grove  High  School 

Blackshear  A  cademy 

Brooks  Station  Academy  — 
Buena  Vista  High  School ... 
Peach  Orchard  Academy .... 

Byron  Academy 

Mrs.  Field's  Select  School. . . . 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Wofford  Academy 

Gedartown  High  School 

Chincapin  Grove  High  School 

Conyers  Female  Academy . . . 

Cony  era  Male  Academy 

Cnlverton  Academy 

Dirt  Town  Academy 

Mt.  Paran  Academy 

Select  English  and  Claesioal 

School. 

Fairmount  Academy 

Fayettevillo  Seminary 

Fort  Valley  Male  Academy. 
Greensboro'  Male  and  Female 

Cooperative  School. 

Braewell  Academy 

Planters'  High  School 

Martin  Institute 

Auburn  Inntitute 

Mount  de  Sales  Academy  — 
Marietta  High    School  for 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Milner  High  School 

Monroe  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 

Stonewall  School 

Newnan  Seminary 

Liberty  Academy..... ...... . 


Location. 


DadevUle,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Evening      Shade, 

Ark. 
La  Grange.  Ark. 
Searcy,  Ark. 
Benicia,  Cal. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Sacramento,     Cal. 

(H  st,  bet.  13th 

and  14th). 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Centrevillc,  Conn. 
Glaston  bury.  Conn . 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Putnam.  Conn. 
Saybrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Stratford,  Conn. 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Tyler  City,  Conn. 
Wineted,  Conn. 

Laurel,  Del. 
Wilrain.£ton,  Del. 
Jacksonville,  Fla, 
PalatkaTla. 
Ackworth,  Ga. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Bairdstown,  Ga. 
Bartow  County, 
Ga.(  17th  district). 
Blackshear,  Ga 
Brooks  Station, Ga 
Buena  Vista,  Ga. 
Buena  Vista,  Ga. 
Byron.  Ga. 
Calhoun,  Ga. 
Cameron,  Ga. 
Casa  Station,  Ga. 
Cedar  town,  Ga. 
Chincapin   Grove, 

Ga, 
Conyers,  Ga. 
Conyers,  Ga. 
Cnlverton,  Ga. 
Dirt  Town,  Ga. 
Enharlee,  Ga. 
Fairburn,Ga, 

Fairmount,  Ga 
Fayetteville,  Ga. 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Greensboro',  Ga. 

High  Shoals,  Ga, 
Hollonville,  Ga. 
Jefferson,  Ga. 
Jeffersonville,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Milner,  Ga. 
Monroe,  Ga. 

Morven,  Ga. 
Newnan,  Ga. 
Plna  Level,  Ga. 


Willis  Institute 

Ray  town  A  cademy 

Re\  nolds  Academy 

Homo  Military  Institute. . . . . 

Snndersville  High  School . . . . 

C  P.  Roman  School 

Summerville  Academy 

Tazewell  High  School 

Thomnon  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

•Toccoa  Academy 

Fulton  High  School 

Way  Cross  High  School 

Bethel  Academy 

Wyun's  Mills  Male  and  Fe- 
male Academy. 

Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Familv. 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Sts.  Benedict  and  Scbolasti- 
cn'n  Select  School. 

Danville  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Friend  sville  Seminary 

McDonough  Normal,  Scien- 
tific, and  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Rich  Square  8chool 

Academy  of  the  Assumption . 

St  Panl's  Academy  — 

St  Paul's  Grammar  School. .  - 

St  Rose's  Boarding  and  Day 
School. 

St  Joseph's  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

St  Francis'  Academy  for 
Youne  Ladies. 

St  Josoph's  Academy 

Preparatory  and  Normal 
School. 

Kossuth  Normal  Academy. .. 

Howe's  Academy  and  Teach- 
ers' Institute. 

Ainsworth's  Grammar  and 
High  School. 

Wilton  Academy 


Pistol,  Ga 

Ray  town,  Ga 

Reynolds,  Ga 

Rome,  Ga. 

Sander*vill(>,  Ga. 

Sparta  G.i. 
i  Summerville,  Ga. 

Tdzewell.Ga. 
i  Thomson,  Ga 

Toccoa,  Ga 
Trickum.  Ga. 
Way  Croatia 
WestPo.nt.G*. 
Wynn's  Mills,  Ga 

Alton,  HL 

Bon  rbonnail 

Grov<\  111. 
Chicago,  111. 

Danville,  UL 
Friendsville,HL 
Macomb,  HL 


St  Mary's  Female  Academy. 
St  Ann's  Academy 


Elkton  High  School 

Harrisburgh  High  School 

Hodgenville  Seminary 

Christian  College 

High  School 

Loretto  Academy 

Holy  oke  Academy 

Graves  College 

Maysville  Seminary 

Owenton  High  School 

Bethlehem  Literary  Institu- 
tion. 

Spenoer  Institute 

West  Liberty  Male  and  Fe- 
male Seminary. 

Collegiate  Institute 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Convent  of  the  Presentation. 

Day  School  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren. 

Locquet  Leroy  Female  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

St  A  loysius  Aoademy 

St  Mary's  School  for  Colored 
Girls. 

St  Joseph's  Day  and  Board- 
ing Aoademy  for  Young 
Ladies  of  Color. 

St  Vincent's  Aoademy 


Lewiaville,  lad. 
South  l!eud,lnd. 
Valparaiso,  Inil. 
Valparaiso,  Iwl. 
Vincennee,  Ind. 

Cedar     Rapids, 

Iowa. 
Council    Blofls, 

Iowa 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Kossuth,  Iowa 
Mt  Pleasant  loirs. 

West  Union,  Iowa 

Wilton    Junction. 

Iowa. 
Leavenworth, 

Kan*. 
Osage     Missies, 

Kaoa 
Elkton,  Ky. 
Harrisburgh,  Ky. 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 
Huston  ville,  Ky. 
Larue.  Ky. 
Loretto,  Ky. 
Louisville.  Ky. 
Mayflcld\Kr. 
MaysvfflejLy. 
Owenton,  Ky. 
St  John,  Ky. 

Taylors  ville,  Ky. 
Weet  Liberty,  Kj. 

Baton  Rouge,  La 
Bayou  Sara,  La 

Markeville,La 
New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 


New  Orleans,  La 
New  Orleans,  La 


Sh»veport»La 


A 
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ZAst  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  #c. — Continued. 


Name. 


od  Acadeiny 

ademyt 

gnes  Academy 


is  Academy. . . 
Home  School. 


3all  Colleaiate  and 
rcial  Institute. 


riends'  School 

b'a  Academy 

*  of  the  Visitation . . . 
Boarding  School  for 
Ladles  and  Children. 

of  Language* 


Location. 


nd  Day  School  for 

Lad  tea. 

saury's  School  fur 

Ladies. 

•ark  Seminary 

Seminary 


the  Holy  Apostles. 

ti's  Academy 

lome  School 


i    District    High 

ion  Female  Seminary 
prings  Institute 


Academy 

Male  and  Female 

if  ale  Academy 

Male  Academy 

lain  Hunt  Academy. 
i  Female  College — 
ititute 

Male  and  Female 
ibool. 
College  and  Acad- 

the  Ursullne  Sis. 


i's  Academy 

und  English  School. 

e  High  School 

College 

re  Collegiate  Inati- 

iHall 

of  the  Sisters  of 


Academy 

thwood  Academy.. 

Academy 

ehool    for    Young 


all 

ayward's    English 

encb     School    for 

Ladies. 

idles' Institute 


as  Academy... 

i  College 

oth's  Academy. 


eneons  French  and 

Boarding  School 

Dg  Ladies  and  Lit* 

School 

alia  Institute 

Seminary 


Tangipahoa,  La. 

Chinnt  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
(Mt,  Washington). 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
(107  N.  Charles 
(street). 

Baltimore.  Md. 
(1028  W.  Balti- 
more street). 

Easton,  Md. 

Emraittsburg.  Md. 

Frederick,  Ma. 

Boston,  Mass. 
(West  Chester 
Park). 

Boston,  Mass. 
(Hotel  Pelbnra). 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Westboro\  Mass. 
Pi  w  Paw,  Mich. 
Mankato.  Minn. 
St.  Pan],  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  (36 
Iglehnrt  street). 
Chester,  Miss. 

Clinton,  Miss. 
Crystal     Springs, 

Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Oakland,  Miss. 

Okolons,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Ripley,  Miss. 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Walthall,  Miss. 

Arcadia,  Mo. 


Edina,  Mo. 
Glendnle,  Mo. 
Oak  Ridge,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Pilot  Grove.  Mo. 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Now  Ipswich. N.H. 
North  wood.  N.  H. 
Pittsfield,  N.  H. 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

Beverlv,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Iioboken.N.  J.  (352 
Bloom  field  st.). 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Near  Madison,  N.J. 
(Convent  sta- 
tion). 

Morristown.  N.  J. 


Passaic,  N.  J. 

Paterson.  N.  J. 
(cor.  Market  and 
Church  sts.). 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
(York  ave.). 


North  Plainfleld  Seminary. . . 

Collegiate  Institnte 

Stevensdalc  Iubtitute 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Matthews1 
School. 

Christian  Brothers' Academy 

English.  French,  and  Clas- 
sical Institute. 

St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls. . . 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Brooks'  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Friends'  School 


Location. 


Gei roan- American  Boarding 
and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children. 

Lock  wood's  Academy 

St,  Mary's  School 

LesHinan's  Institute 

St.  Pauls  Cathedral  School .. 

Goshen  Institute 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary.. 

Union  Hall  Somiuary 

Monticello  Academy 

Miss  Chisholni's  School  for 
Girls. 

Miss  Joudou's  Board  in;*  and 
Day  School. 

M'Ue  M.D.Tardivel'H  Instl- 

lute  for  Young  Ladies. 
Moeller  Institute 


Murray  Hill  Institute 


Misses  Perrin's  Young  La- 
dles' SchooL  • 

St.  John's  school 

School  for  Boys 


Sisterhood  of  the  Gray  Nuns. 

Villa  do  Sales,  Academy  of 
the  Visitation. 

Bishop's  English  anl  Classi- 
cal School  for  Boys. 

Pclham  Institute 


Riverviow  Academy 


NnzareUi  Academy 

SI.    Audrew's    Preparatory 

Semi  na  ry. 
Bonulin^aud  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies." 

Rye  Seminary 

Syracuse*  Classical  School 

II  art  well's  Family  School  for 

Buys. 

Ravcnscroft.  School 

Cary  High  School 

Denver  Seminary 

Woodland  Academy 

Pittsboro'  Scientific    Acad* 

emy. 
Misses  Welfare's     Private 

School. 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.. 

Winston  Male  Academy 

Mt  St  Vincent's  Academy  .. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  School . . 


II 


Madison  Seminary 

Ursullne  College 

Salem  Academy 

Ursuline     Convent  of   the 
Sacred  Heart. 


Plainfleld,    N.    J. 

(box  341). 
Salem,  N.  J. 
South  Amboy.N.  J. 
Summit,  N.  J . 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.Y.  (131 

Pearl  st.). 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

(Sihermorhorn 

st.  nearBocrum). 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

(13*   Montague 

streot). 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
College  Point,  N.Y. 
Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
Goshen,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Jamaica,  (L.  L),  JT. 

Y. 
Mont  Icello,  N.Y. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(718     Madison 

ave.). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(318     Madison 

ave.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(25  W.  46th  st.). 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(336  W.  20th  st). 
Now  York.  N.  Y. 

(1  W.3'Jthtt). 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(2021  Fifth  ave.). 
Now  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(10  W.  45th  st). 
O&densburg.  N.  Y. 
Near  Parkville.  N. 

Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  K. 

Poughkeepsie,  V. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Roe h ester.    N.    Y. 

(Drooni**  st.). 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 
Svrucusc,  N.  Y. 
Unionville,  N.  Y. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
Cary.N.C. 
Denver,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro',  N.  C. 
Pittsboro',  N.  C. 

Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
Winston,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

(Cedar  Grove). 
Cleveland.     Ohio 
(iO-'OProspeclsL). 
Madison,  Ohio. 
Nottingham,  Ohio. 
South  Salem,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  fa — Continued. 


Name. 


Dague's  Collegiate  Institute 

Notre.  Dame  Academy 

St  Mary's  Academy  for 
Young  Ladles. 

Jefferson  Institute 

St  Mary's  Academy 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Wasco  Independent  Acad- 
emy. 

School  for  Girls 

Linden  Female  Seminary ... 

Friends'  Graded  School 


Germantown  Day  College.  I . . 
Hollidaynburg  Young  Ladies' 

•Seminary. 
Miss   Anable'a    School    for 

Young  Ladies. 
Friends'  Select  School 

Home  School  for  Girls 

Lauderbach  Academy 

Mt.  Vernon  Seminary  and 
Kindergarten. 

Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls. 

Young  Ladies'  Academy  and 
Select  School  for  Children. 

The  Bishop  Bowman  Insti- 
tute. 

St  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Cecilia's  Acad,  my 

York  County  Academy 

Island  High  School 

English.French,  and  German 
Boardiug  School. 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Chattanooga  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Cleveland  Masonic  Institute 

Clifton  Masonic  academy   . 

Dickson  Seminary 

Central  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence Seminary. 

Huntington  High  School  — 

Martin  Academy 

South  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute. 

Lexington  Male  Academy .. 

Lynchburg  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

New  Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Macedonia  Male  and  Female 
Institute. 

"West  Tennessee  Seminary.. 

Mtas  Higbee's  School 

Memphis  Institute      

Young  Ladies'  Sehool , 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mole  and  Fe- 
male Academy. 


Location. 


Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
Baker  City,  Oreg. 
Jacksonville,  Oreg. 

Jefferson,  Oreg. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
St  Paul,  Oreg. 
The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Germantown,    Pa. 

(Maple  wood 

ave.). 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(1330  Pine  st). 
Philadelphia,    Pa, 
(Germantown 

ave.). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
(35llHaroiltonst). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(108  S.  10th  st). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(1313  Green  St.). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(001  N.  18th  St.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(1313  Poplar  st.). 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 
New  Shoreham,  R. 
I.  (Block Island). 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Ch  attanooga, 

Tenn. 
CI  veland,  Tenn. 
Clifton,  Tenn. 
Dickson,  Tenn. 
Hollow    Rock, 

Tenn. 
Huntington,  Tenn. 
Jonesboro',  Tenn. 
Jonesboro',  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Tenn. 
Lynchburg,  Tenn. 

Lynchburg,  Tenn. 

Macedonia,  Tenn. 

(McKonzie  P. 

O). 
Mason,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mount     Pi 


Name. 


Location. 


Union     Normal     Newbern,  Tenn. 


Southern 
School. 

Hardin  College 

Cumberland  Institute 

Eaton  Institute 

Powell's  Valley  Seminary  . . 

University   of    West    Ten- 
nessee. 

West     Texas      Conference 
Seminary. 

Calvert  High  School 

Academy   of     the     Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary. 

Live  Oak  Seminary 

Ursnlino  Academy 

All  mo   Military  'and   Com- 
mercial Academy. 

Bristol  Academy 

Morgan  Academy 

Bell  Institute 

Glen  wood     Classical     Sem- 
inary. 

White   Rock  Female  High 
School. 

Ann  Smith  A  cademy 

Leache- Wood  Seminary 

Private  School 


St  Mary's  Female  Academy. 
Hoovers  Select  High  School. 

Landon  Female  School 

Suffolk  Female  Institute 

Princo  Edward  Academy 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of 

St  Joseph. 
Academy  of  the  Visitation  . . 

St.  Alpbonsus  Scbqpi 

St.  Joseph's  Academy    

St  Mary's  School     

College  of  the  Mission  House. 
St  John's  Female  School    . . 
Academy    of    the     Sacred 
Heart 'of  Mary. 


Eclectic  Seminary 


Tenn. 


leasant, 


English  and  French  Board- 
ing and  Day  SchooL 


Pinkney  Institute 


St  Matthew's  Institute 


School  for  Young  Ladies  and 

Children. 
Academy  of  the  Visitation . 

Collegiate      Institute      for 
Young  Ladies. 

Brighara  Young  College 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

University  of  Utah 


Savannah.  Tenn. 
Near  Spartn.  Tvnn 
Sparta,  IVxiu. 
Well  Spring. Tern. 
White    Hiitcd. 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Calvert,  Tex. 
Corsicaaa,  Tex. 

Gay  Hill.  Tex. 
Laredo.  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Bristol,  Vt 
Morgan,  Vt. 
Underbill,  Vt 
W.  st  BrattlebonV, 

Vt 
Near  Fork  Union, 

Va. 
Lexington.  Vs. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Vs. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Stevensville,  Vs. 
Suffolk,  Vs. 
Worsharo,Va. 
Charlraton,W.Va. 
Clark  sborg.W.Va 

Parkersburg,   W. 

Va. 
Wheeling.W.Va. 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Wheeling,W.Vx 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington.  D.C 

(8thaudCst*.& 

W.). 
Washington.  D.  C. 

(1301  Core  or  as 

st.) 
Washington,  D.  C 

(1018  17th  st  S. 

W.). 
Washington.  D.  C. 

(818  Connecticut 

ave.). 
Washington,  D.  C 

(K  bet  14th  and 

15th  sts.). 
Washington.  D-  C 
(9081 2th  atN.W.) 
WostWaahinstott. 

D.C.  (35th  st. t. 
West  Washington, 

(3100N*LK.W.). 
Logan,  Utah, 
Ogden.  Ctsb. 
Salt   Lake  City. 

Utah. 


Table  VL — Memoranda, 


Name. 


Livingston  Male  Academy 

Richardson  and  Cleveland's  Academy 
and  Commercial  Institute. 

Mt  Union  Seminary 

Mountain  Spring  High  School 


Location. 


Livingston,  Ala 
Mobile,  Ala 

Mt  Union.  A 
Trinity,  Ala 


Remarks. 


Superseded  by  Cedar  Grove  Aeadewt. 
Superseded  by  Richardson's  Select 

School. 
Not  above  elementary  grade. 
Closed. 
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Same. 


Smith  College 

minary 

Mule  and  Female  Institute 
.Institute 

Institute 

erman  Sobool 

to  Baker's  School 

m  College 

ool  for  Boys 

nary 

er'e  8ohool 

icademy 

miliary 

n  Academy 

Ida  Seminary 

sademy 

■demy  ..............••.••■... 

Academy 

llegiate  Institute 

late  High  School 

Le  High  School 

X)l  for  Girls 

Igh  School 

le  Academy 

h  School 

High  School 

Eigh  School 

iterary  Institute 

Military  Academy 

>llege  and  Collinswood  Inati- 

Jigb  School 

ligh  School 

sademy 

d  English  School  (M'lle  Cle- 

ronsaais). 

is  College  and  Normal  School 

Training  School  for  Boys . . . 

Dgliah  College 

nglish  Independent  School . . 
e  Collegiate  Institute 

jfarmal  and  Business  Insti* 

eminary 

oademy 

i  Classical  and  Military  In- 

idemy 

.oademy 

glisb  and  Classical  Institute. 

ome  College 

demy 

ege..... 

ot 

Normal  and  Theological  In- 

demy • 

Female  Institute  ......—.. 


Location. 


Little  Rock,  Ark 
Lit 1 1«  Rock,  Ark 
Monticello,  Ark  . 
Texarkuno,  Ark . 


Warren,  Ark , 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington  Corners, 

Cal. 
Bethlehem,  Conn .... 

Kent,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Stratford,  Conn 


Smyrna,  Del , 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Tallahassee,  Fla . 


Yellow  Bluff,  Fla 

Bnllards,  6a 

Clinton,  Ga 


Culloden,  Ga 
Cmhbert,  Ga 
Elberton,  Ga 


Forsyth,  Ga 


Juniper,  Ga 
Key,  Ga.... 


Macon,  Ga. 


Marietta,  Ga 
Norcross,  Ga 


Binggold,  Ga . 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Talbotton,  Ga 


Taylor's  Creek,  Ga .. 
Thomson,  Ga 


Wellborn'*  Mills,  Ga. 
Chicago,  111 


Bemarks. 


Danville,  Hi 

Dca  Plaines,  HI . 


Galena,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 


MalTern,  Iowa. 

Waukon,  Iowa 
Abilene,  Kans . 


Anchorage,  Ky . 

Anchorage,  Ky 
Augusta,  Ky  .. 


Buffalo,  Ky 

Cave  Spring,  Ky. 
Dixon,  Ky 


Harrisburgh,  Ky 
House's  Store,  Ky ... 
Louisville,  Ky 


Mt  Vernon.  Ky... 
Nioholaavilie,  Ky. 


Transferred  to  Table  IX. 

Changed  to  Philander  Smith  College. 

A  public  high  school. 

Name  changed  to  TexarkanaUymua 

siiira. 
Removed  to  Monticello. 
Closed. 
Has  passed  into  other  hands  and  is 

now  known  as  Van  Ness  Seminary. 
Name  of  post  office  changed  to  Irving. 

Removed  to  Brookfleld  Centre. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Removed  to  New  Mi  I  ford  and  name 
changed  to  Adelpbio  Institute. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Has  become  the  literary  department 
of  the  University  of  Florida  (see 
Table  IX). 

Merged  in  the  public  school  system. 

Closed. 

Letter  received  August,  1883,  says 
"No  school  here  thin  year." 

Now  a  private  high  school. 

Not  in  existence. 

Apparently  superseded  by  Elberton 
Military  Academy. 

Superseded  by  Monroe  Female  Col- 
lege, which,  after  being  suspended 
four  years,  reopened  September,  1888 
(see  Table  VIII). 

Not  in  existence. 

Letter  received  December,  1883,  says 
"  There  is  no  academy  in  Key  this 
year." 

Name  changed  to  Lewis  Normal  In- 
stitute. 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Georgia  School  of 
Language,  Science,  and  Art 

Name  changed  to  Georgia  Normal 
College. 

Chartered  in  1883  as  Georgia  Military 
Academy. 

Connection  between  these  institutions 
has  been  dissolved,  and  each  now 
exists  as  an  independent  institution. 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Augusta  District 
High  School. 

Name  of  post-office  changed  toFeagin. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

An  indnaMal  training  school  (see 

Table  Sftni). 
Transferred  to  Table  IX. 
Closed. 
Superseded  by  Callanan  College  (Table 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Abilene  Commercial  School  and 

Literary  Institute  (Table  IV). 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Augusta  Collegiate 

Institute. 
Closed. 

No  school  taught  during  year  1883-'84. 
Closed. 

Now  known  as  Harrisburgh  Academy. 
Name  of  post  office  changed  to  Larue. 
Changed  to  State  University. 

Closed. 

See  Table  VUL 
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Name. 


Riverside  Male  &nd  Female  Seminary-  - 

Commercial  und  Classical  Academy  for 
Buys. 

McGi off  Ids' itute 

St.  Isidore's  Institute 

Hall  .well  Classical  and  Scientific  In- 
stitute 

Frycburg  Academy 

Mod  month  Academy 

Notre  1  )anie  of  Maryland 

"The  Elms" 

South  Ih'ikfthiri)  Institute 


Location. 


Vancebnrg,  Ky . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Hnllowell,  Me  ... 


Fryeburg.  Me 

Monmont  h,  Me  

Gov.iiistown,  Md 

Hartley,  Mass 

New  MailUoro',  Mass 


l>noin>or  Acrdemy South  Bvneld.  Mass  . 

llilhvdo  Home ;  Stockbridse.  Mass... 


School  of  Modern  Languages 
Huugo  Collude  and  Seminary 


Boonerillc  Institute 

Johnson*  Classical  School 

T::llahHtchie  Collego 

Kossuth  School 

Sardis  Male  Institute 

Montgomery  College 

Morris ville  Male  and  Female  Collegiate 
Institnte. 

Foster's  School 

German  Institute 

Sedalhi  University..... 

Contoocook  Academy 

Wolf  borough  Academy 

Blum's  School 

Haokensack  Academy 

Classical  and  Commercial  High  School 


Lawrenceville  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Union  Academy 

Washington  Avenue  School  for  Young 

Ladies  and  Misses. 
Dansvilie  Seminary 

Friends'  Seminary  of  Easton 

St  John's  Military  School 

Select  Family  School 

Millbrook  Academy 

Dr.  J.  Sach's  Collegiate  Institnte 

Madame  Roch's  School 

Mr.  Churchill's  School 

Starr's  Military  Institnte 

Mrs.  Bockee's  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Dr.  Warring's  Military  Boarding  School 

Rochester  Realschnle 

Vireiin 

Mountain  Institnte • 

Bethel  Academy 

Miss  Jones'  School 

Mt  Airy  High  School  for  Boys 

New  Garden  Boarding  School 

Male  Academy 

North  wood  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Bristol  Seminary 

Collegiate  Institnte _..... 

Oakland  Female  Institnte 

Friends'  Girard  Avenue  8cbool 

8.  W.  Janney  and  Sisters'  Select  School 

Ury  Honse  School 

George's  Creek  Academy 

Clarksville  Female  Academy 

Hatch  ie  Academy 

Masonic  Institute 

Edwards  Academy 

Hollow  Springs  Academy 

Branner  Female  Institnte 

Clear  Spring  Academy 

Fulton  Academy 

Pavilla  Metric  Institute 


Woi center,  Mass 
Red  Wing,  Minn 


Boonoville,  Miss 

Boouevillu,  Miss 

Charleston.  Miss 

Ko?snth.  Miss 

Sardis,  Miss 

Montgomery  City,  Mo 
Morrisville,  Mo 


St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Contoocook,  N.  H . . . 
Wohborough,  N.  H . 

Belleville,  N.  J 

Hackcnsaqk,  N.  J. . . 
Lawrenceville,  N.  3. 


Lawrenceville,  N.  J. . . 

8hiloh.N.  J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Dansvilie,  N.  Y 

Easton,  N.Y 

Manlius.N.  Y 

Meohanicville.  N.  Y  . . 

Millbrook,  N.  Y 

NewYork.N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. . . . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  • . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Sing  Sing,  N.Y 

8mfern,N.  Y 

Davidson  College,  N.  C 

Greenville,  N.C 

MtAiry.N.  C 

New  Garden,  N.  0  ... 

Shelby.N.  C 

North  wood,  Ohio 

Bristol  Pa 

Germantown,  Pa 

Norriatown,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Smithueld,Pa 

Clarksville,  Tenn 

Durhamville,  Tenn  .. 
Fall  Branch,  Tenn  . . . 
Greeneville,  Tenn .... 
Hollow  Springs,  Tenn 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. . 

Rheatown,  Tenn 

Smithville,  Tenn 

Davllla,  Tex 


Remarks. 


Closed. 

Suspended  indefinitely. 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  St.  Isidore  College. 

Transferred  to  Table  VII. 

Transferred  to  Table  VII. 
Academy  closed  for  the  present. 
Post  office  is  now  Embla. 
Removed  to  Springfield.  Ma»s. 
Cloned :  principal  has  gone  to  Houu- 

tonic  Valley   Institute,  Cornwall. 

Coun. 
Transferred  to  Table  VIL 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Name  changed  to  Red  Wing  Ersngel- 

leal  Lutheran  Seminary  and  College. 
Merged  in  The  Johnson  Institute. 
Now  known  as  The  Johnson  Institute. 
Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Elgin's  School 
Superseded  by  Sardis  Graded  School 
Closed. 
Transferred  to  Table  LX 

Name  changed  to  Foster's  Academy. 

Principal  removed. 

Transferred  to  Table  IX. 

Closed. 

Has  ceased  to  exist: 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Superseded  by  Lawrenceville  School 

on  the  John  C.  Green  foaadatkn 

(see  Table  VH). 
Closed 
Closed. 
Not  found. 

Closed;  a  onion  free  school  takes i* 

place. 
See  Marshall  Seminary  t  identical 
Transferred  to  Table  VTL 
Closed. 

Closed.  

Transferred  to  Table  VII. 

Transferred  to  Table  VUI. 

Closed. 

Removed  to  Tarrytown^mthe-Hai- 

son. 
Closed. 

See  Poughkeepsie  Military  Institute. 

Closed.  

Transferred  to  Table  VTL 

Closed, 

Suspended. 

Principal  deceased. 

Suspended. 

See  Friends' School;  identical 

See  Shelby  High  School. 

School  closed  in  1884,  and  is  likely  to 

die  out  altogether. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Of  elementary  grade. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Post  office  changed  to  Omt 
Closed. 

Removed  to  White  Pine. 
Nowapartof  the  public  scbool«r»tm' 
Suspended. 

See  Clear  Spring  Academy.  Jockey 
Superseded  b v  Pore  Fountain  Collefc 
Closed. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

• 

Houston.  Tex 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Pino  Hill,  Tex 

8ulphur  Springs,  Tex. 

Thorp's  Spring,  Tex . . 
Barnett.  V  t 

Suspended. 

Information  received  September,  1M-3, 

thnt  there  was  no  teacher  at  Pine 

Hill  Academy. 
See  Central  College. 
An  ungraded  publio  school. 
Transferred  to  Tablo  IX. 

e  Iliil  Academy .......'.... 

Post-officers  now  Mclndoe's  Falls. 
Closed. 

Bennington  Centre,  Vt 
Norfolk,  Va 

Closed. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Enfaula,  Ind.  Ter 

Wetumka,  Ind.  Ter . . . 
St  Ignatius,  Mont.  Ter 

See  Church  School  for  Young  Ladies; 

identical. 
See  Table  XXII. 

8ee  Table  XXIL 
See  Table  tytt. 
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Table  VTTL.— Memoranda. 


Name. 


Livingston  Academy 

Toting  Ladies'  Seminary 

Woman's  College  of  the  Northwestern 
University. 

Female  College  of  Indiana 

Paducah  Female  College 

Waterville  Classical  Institute 

The  Misses  Norris'  School 

Holy  Angels'  Academy 

Mrs.S.  Heed's  Boarding  and  Bay  School 

Simonton  Female  College 

Cleveland  Seminary  for  Girls 

Irving  Femalo  College   

Chestnut  Street  Seminary 

Bristol  Female  College 

Mnrfreesboro'  Female  Institute 

Farmvillo  College 

Petersburg  Female  College 


Location. 


Livingston,  Ala. . 

Benicia,Cal 

Evanston,  HI 

Greencastle,  Ind . 
Paducah,  Ky 

Waterville,  Me  .. 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y. 


8tateoville,N.O. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mechanirsburg.  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Murfreeaboro',  Tenn 
Farmville,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 


The  acedemioal  department  of  Ala* 
bama  Normal  College ;  Its  report  it 
included  in  Table  III. 

Transferred  to  Table  VL 

Report  is  included  in  that  of  North- 
western University  (Table  IX). 

Not  in  existence. 

Name  changed  to  University  of  rv 
ducah  and  institution  opened  to 
both  eezee  (see  Table  VI). 

Name  changed  to  Coburn  Classical 
Institute. 

Closed. 

Transferred  to  Table  VL 

Forms  the  nucleus  of  Reed  CoDsjp, 
which  was  incorporated  in  Fsbnv 
ary,  1884. 

Closed  January,  1888 ;  opened  epii 
In  the  fall  of  1888  with  nam 
changed  to  Btatesville  Female  OoV 
lege. 

Closed. 

Permanently  oloeed. 

Removed  to  Ogonts  andnameoba&fsi 
to  Ogonts  School  for  Young  L*dJn. 

Succeeded  by  Wester  Female  Collefs. 

Name  changed  to  Haynee  InstitoVs. 

Buildings  transferred  to  the  Stats  te 
a  normal  school  and  Farmville  Col 
lege  superseded  by  the  State  Nonmtl 
College  for  Females. 

Suspended. 


List  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  from  which  no  information  **» 

been  received. 


Name. 


Florence  Synodical  Female 
College. 

Alabama  Central  Female 
College. 

School  for  Girls 

Grove  ITall 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Wesley  an  Female  College  . . 

Nassau  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Hamilton  Female  College  .. 

Lumpkin  Mason io  Femalo 
College. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Christ  Church  Seminary 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Columbus  Female  Institute. 

Union  Female  College 

Female  College 

St.  Teresa's*  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Visitation.. 
Athenaeum  Seminary 


Location. 


Florence,  Ala. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Farroington,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Windsor,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  DeL 
Fernanuina,  Fla. 

Hamilton,  Ga. 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

LexingtonjKy. 
Boston    (High- 
lands), Mass. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
Oxford,  Miss. 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary.. 

St  Clare's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

English,    French,    and    Ger- 
man School. 

Davenport  Female  College  . . 
Chowan   Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute. 
Btatesville  Female  College. . . 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Chegary  Institute 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

Cottage  Hill  College 

State  Female  College 

Austin  Collegiate  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Bryan  Female  Institute 

Soule  College 

Goliad  College 

Andrew  Female  College 

Kemper  Hall 


Location. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
BuAuoiN.Y. 
New  York,  N.  T. 

(49  W.  17th  st). 
New  York. N.Y. 

(222  Madison 

ave.). 
Lenoir,  N.  C 
Murfreeaboro',  H 

C. 
8tatesviUa,5.C. 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Philadelphia,  Pi 
(1527  Spruce  st). 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 
York,  Pa. 
Memphis,  Tens. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Bryan,  Tex. 
Chapel  Hill,  Tex. 
Goliad.  Tex. 
Huntsville,  Tex. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Table  IX. — Memoranda* 


Name. 


Location. 


Judwm  University 

Sr.  JVUn'n  Collejio  of  Arkansas 

Bimdun  College 

Cn'tha^o  Colli  ce   

Indhna  Aaluiry  Univ»rsity 

itartsville.  Cniveiimy 

Mnrray  Male  ami  Fetnalo  Tnstituto  and 
Wear.  Id  nUu-ky  Normal  School. 

Coneoid  Coll  ge 

Bait  i more  City  College 

Lincoln  Collcno 

Cieightun  University 

t 

State  University  of  Novao"*. 

College  and  Seminary  .of  Our  Lady  of 
Angela. 

Farmcra'  College 

Willoughby  College 

XenlaCoHege 

Bino  Mountain  University , 

Monmonth  Colleee 

Wa\ncsburg  College , — 

Henderson  Male  and  Femalo  College .. 

West  Virginia  College 

Whitman  College  and  Seminary 


Jtid*onia,  Ark 

littlollock.  Ark  ... 

Bowdon.  (!a 

*(  attuapo.  Ill 

Grcrnca^tle.  Ind.... 

Unrtsville.  Ind 

Murray,  J£y 

Now  Liberty.  Ky . . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Gnenivood.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nobr 

Elko,  Nev 

6u*pcnsion    Bridge, 

Con'cgoiim.owo... 

Willougffby,  Ohio.. 

Xeriia,  Ohio 

La  Grande,  Oreg. . . . 
Monm«nth,  Oreg  ... 
Wnyncsbnrg.  Pa . . . 
Henderson,  Tex . . . . 


FlemiD^ton,  W.Va.. 
Walla  Walla,  Waah. 
Ter. 


Bemarka. 


Not  at  present  in  operation. 

No  intoimation  nn  ived. 

No  information  received. 

>o  info  nation  received. 

Name  changed  to  Do  I 'an  v  University. 

Name  changed  to  Harts\ille  Cottage. 

No  informal  ion  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  in  format  ion  received. 

Snspendcd  until  1885  for  want  of  food*. 

The  title  of  thin  institution  Ja  aov 
C  relent  on  College. 

No  information  received. 

Now  a  department  of  Niagara  Univer- 
sity. 

Name  changed  to  Belmont  CoUert. 
Tb  is  collego  is  a  bamloncd  and  property 

leaded  to  public  school  board. 
Transferred  to  Table  VIIL 
No  information  icceived. 
No  ir  format  on  received. 
No  informal  ion  received. 
Discontinued,    collego  bnftdinga  sad 

gronnds  being  deeded  to  the  Stole 

for  free  school  purpose*. 
No  information  received. 
Charter  amended  and 

to  Whitman  College. 
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Table  XI.—  Memoranda, 


Fame. 


loci  cal  Sch  ool 

jjI  department  of  Indiana  Aabury 

iventity. 

noky  Normal  and  Theological  In* 

uto. 

>1  of  Theology  In  Bethel  College  .. 

logical  department,  New  Orleans 

iviraiiy: 

k  pica  I   department  of  Western 

ryhind  College. 

lies  Seminary 


sal  department,  Ashland  College.. 

logical  department  of  Wittenberg 

1«*««. 

vfilo  Normal  and  Theological  In* 

lite. 

logical  department  of  Burritt  Col* 


Location. 


Denver,  Colo.... 
Gieoncastie,Ind 

Louisville,  Ky ... 


Rnsscllville,  Ky  . . 
New  Orleans,  La.. 

Westminster,  Md. 

Natchez,  Miss  .... 

Ash'and.Oblo  .... 
SpitugtiehLOuio.. 

N aahTiUe,  Teim  .. 


Spencer.  Textn  •••, 


Remark*. 


See  Mattltews  Hall. 

Nome  changed  to  School  of  Theology  of 

lie  Pauw  University. 
Name  cbangi'd  to  State  University:  aee 

Theological  department  of  State  Uui- 

veraity. 
No  longer  in  existence. 
Now  named  Gilbeit  Haven  School  of 

Theolngv. 
See  Weal  minster  Theological  Seminary. 

Removed  to  Jackson  and  name  changed 
"  to  Jack  sou  College. 
Not  a  tlintitu't  department. 
See  Wittenberg  Seminary  j  identical 

Name  changed  to  Roger  WilMams  Unl- 
vendty ;  aeo  Throlnzical  department 
of  Roger  Willlaiua  University. 

Not  a  distinct  department. 


List  of  institutions  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Bloy  Divinity  School 

logical  department  of  St  Vlatetir'a  Cnllogo 

ian  Theological  Claas  in  Carthago  Cnllego 

logical  department  of  Sburtlefl'  College 

logical  Seminary 

Istock  College 

>p  Green  Aaaociate  M isaion  and  Training  School 

logical  School  of  Westminster  College 

nocey  Divinity  School 

ndrew's  Divinity  School 

It.  Mary's  Seminary 

incent's  Seminary 

Jroser  Theological  Seminary 

ar  Seminary 


Location. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Until  uouuats  Grove,  JQL 
Cmtbage.  111. 
Upper  AJtou,  UL 
New  Oilcaus,  La. 
Woodstock,  Md. 
Dry  Grove.  Mia*. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y". 
Cuicinuali,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Upland,  Pa, 
Madiaon,  Wla. 
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Table  XIV.—  Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Xatd  <wd 

Military  Academies  for  the  year  1883. 


State*  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Alabama 

A t  Kansas 

California.. 

Coloimlo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  apsachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Novada 

Now  Hampshire .... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

lihode  Island 

Soul  h  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... p.. . 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Distriot  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah  

Washington 

Wyoming 

Foreign 

At  largo 
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10 
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1 
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0 

0 


3 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
8 
4 
6 
4 
1 

Q 

0 
4 
5 
2 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 

12 
5 

10 
0 

10 
1 
8 
2 
5 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Total 214  116 
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6 
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5 
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0 
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8 
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0 
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16 
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1 
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0 

0 

6 

5 
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3 
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1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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2 

1 
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2 
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0 
2 

7 
4 
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0 
2 
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0 
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0 

1 
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Number  rejected. 


On  what  account 


For  deficiency  in— 
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XIV .—Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  State*  Naval  and 

Military  Academies  for  the  year  1884. 


NAVAL  ACADBMT. 

MIL1TAKY  ACADUfY. 
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0 
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0 
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Number  rejected. 
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Table  XV. — Part  1. — Degree*  conferred  in  1884  by  mniveraiHee,  eotfejet,  tcienitfic 

[The  following  are  tbe  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  1  of  this  table:  L.  R.,  Bachelor  of 
ofBoiem-e;  B.  C.  £..  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering;  C.  £.,  Civil  Engineer;  U.  Agr.,  Bachelor  of  Agri 


Agr.,  Bachelor  of  Agri 

^ , ,  _„ „ ure;  Ph.  B.,  Bachrlor oi 

D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of 

Note. —  0  shows  that  no  degrees  wen 


Mining  Engineer;  D.  £.,  Dynamic  Engineer ;  B.  Arch..  Bachelor  of  A  lchitert  ure;  Ph.  B.,  Bachrlor  of 
~  -».,Bj       *        —  ■  •• —   '  -      --  -    -  


1 
2 
• 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

22 

23 

34 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

85 

86 

87 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 


Destitutions  andlocations. 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collage,  Auburn,  Ala 

HowardCollege,  Marion,  Ala. 

SpringHill  College,  near  Mobile,  Ala 

Cane  Bill  College,  Boonsboro',  Ark 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  FayetteviUe,  Ark 

Little  Rock  University,  Little  Rock,  Ark , 

College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benioia,  Cal , 

University  of  Cali fornia,  Berkeley,  Cal ...» 

Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal 

University  of  Southern  Cal  fornia,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

St  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal  —  — '. 

Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal , , 

University  of  the  Pacific.  Santa  Clara,  Cal , 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal 

University  of  Colorado,  Baulder,  Colo , 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

University  of  Denver.  Denver,  Colo - .'. . . 

State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo , 

State  8onool  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn , 

Storrs  Agricultural  School.  Mansfield,  Conn ' 

Wcaleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

University  of  Georgia,  Athena,  Ga 

Atlanta  University.  Atlanta,  Ga 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Plo  Nono  College,  Macon,  Ga 

Emory  College,  Oxford.  Ga 

Abingdon  College,  Abingdon.  HI 

HeddingCollege,  Abingdon, 111 

Illinois  wesleyan  Universi ty,  Bloomington,  111 

St.  Viatenr'a  College,  Bonrbonuais  Grove,  HI 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI 

Swing  College,  Swing,  111 , 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  HI 

Irvington  College,  Irvington.  Hi 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  III 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon.  HI 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  HI 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth.  HI 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  HI 

Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  HI 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  HI 

Illinois  Industrial  University.  Urbana,m 

Weatfleld  College,  Westfield,  111 


All  claw  sea 


Letters. 


9 


12 
8 

16 
4 

26 
3 
3 
e36 
4 
8 
6 

10 

10 
'  s3 
1 
1 
6 
8 
2 

28 
6 

51 
277 

14 

e46 

4 

1 

0 

88 
5 

14 

84 
2 

24 
6 

85 


40 

8 

0 

15 

14 

33 

7 

34 
8 
16 
21 
31 
6 


All  degrees. 

<a 

A.B. 
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4 
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i 
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i 

f 

b 
o 
u 

a 

8 

J3 

g 

B 
9 

E 

I 

0 

u 
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3      4 
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20  all 


3     O     »    8 
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4 
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17 
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1 
2 
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5     S 
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.!  18 
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0 
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3 
8 

4 

4 

11 

2 


til2 


7 
1 
1 


5 
1 

4 
5 
6 

18 


a  10  of  these  are  B.  L.  L.  (bachelor  of  Latin  letters), 
b  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

e  As  fax  as  reported*,  i\na  toe* not  represent  the  whole 
number  of  degree*  contamA.  V$  ta\*\na&Voflte&Y& 

1884. 
d  5  of  these  are  B. fc. emnVaa&ft. 


e  Degrees  not  specified. 
/8  of  thfcse  are  A.  B.cum  honor*. 
q  Certificates  of  graduation. 
K  Includes  6  '  •  master  of  law." 
V  Jtatatat  ^IVtetatnre." 
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f  other  profe$tional  eehooU,  and  By  school*  for  (he  superior  Instruction  of  women. 

ter*;  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts?  A.M.,  Master  ofArts ;  So.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science  :Sc.  M..  Master 
!mv;  B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  M.  E.,  Mining  Engineer;  C.  &  M.  E.,  <"i»;:  •  ,: 
lcsnpby;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  Mas.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music ;  Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  :i,iMC, 
ital  Surgery ;  Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmaoy  i  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  L.tw  s.  j 

ferred ,-  ....  indicates  none  returned. 
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;  3  are  ' '  bachelor  of  English  literature  "  and  2  p  6  of  these  are  masters'  degrees. 

ar«  "  niistre&a  of  English  literature."  q  These  are  S.  T.  D.  (doctor  of  sacred 

[  "  Master  of  pbilosophy.'1  r  This  UM.L.L 

.  6  in  course  and  1  on  examination.  $  "Laureate  of  En?UtUUtttt»insa*H 

\  Conferred  on  examination.  I  Graduates  in  ttoo\o0. 

S  of  tow  *re  "  mhtroM  of  trie, "  H  fnflTid^s  DLL 
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61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
65 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
03 
«J4 


10 
97 
0< 
9N 

100 

101 
102 

1o:j 
104 
103 
100 
107 


Tabus  XV.— Part  l.—Degrem  conferrtd  to 
NOR.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


lM  '-"W  J'. 


All  degree*. 


lbitUnttona  and  looattoaa. 


AH  classes. 


Letters. 


g 


i 

a 


A.B. 


s 

a 


O 

a 
e 

q 


AM. 


* 


s 

8    A 


Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  HI 

The  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  lnd 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  lnd 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  lnd 

De  Paaw  (I»te  Indiana  Asbury )  University,  Greencsstle,  lnd. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  lnd 

Hartsville  College,  Harts  villo,  lnd . 

Butler  University,  Irvington,  lnd 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  lnd 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill,  lnd 

ETulham  College,  Richmond,  lnd 

Ridgeville  College,  Rid  geville,  lnd 

Iowa  Agricultural  CoWfcge,  Ames,  Iowa 

Amity  CoUego,  College  Springs,  Iowa 

Norwegian  Luther  College,  Dccorah,  Iowa , 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


University  of  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa -. 


8 


3 
6 
1 


1 

1 
27 

4 
16 
46 

6 

1 

6 
43 

7 
11 

8 

7 

4 

•» 

83 
72 
30 
15 


8 
6 


11 
1 
8 
5 
1 
1 


4 

4 

19 


1 

1 

15 


13 
1 


10 
1 


Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Iowa  College,  Grinncll,  Iowa 11 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 201 

German  College,  Mount  Pleasant  Iowa 4 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 86 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 8         2   1   !  I 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa... 4 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 6 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 4 

Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa 9 

St  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kans 1 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans 10 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Kans 5 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans 37 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 17 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans 0         0 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kans 6  0 

Wasbbarn  College,  Topeka,  Kans 6  0 

St  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky 

Ogden  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1  0 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky 27  4 

Eminence  College,  Eminence,  Ky 

Kentucky  Military  Institute.  Farmdale,  Ky 16  1 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky  46  0 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexing-         6         8 
ton,  Ky. 

Ken t  ucky  Uni verslty,  Lexington.  Ky 

Kentucky  Wosdeyan  College,  Millersburg,  Ky 

Central  University.  Richmond,  Kv 

Bethel  College,  Kuhnellville,  Ky..". 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans,  La 

Lelaud  University,  New  Orleans,  Xa. 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La 

University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La 85   /I 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 72    "      7* 

Bates  College,  Lcw\ut.ou,Mft 30         6 

Maine  State  College  of  A,gr\co\tasft  van.  >&*>  "\&x*tauata,  Atto,  I 
Oi-ono,  ^le.  \ 

a  Honorary  degree.  Wa^*^vv  wfo«i«s«xr  ^^^wtJsw*,^ 

6  "Master  of  accounts."  %     .         „      _  V™^J>XNss*       ^^t«t^^«^ 

••  graduate  in  coidibsmnsI  cwokia* 


9 
21 
19 

7 
38 
10 

3 
20 
10 

4 
10 

3 
12 

9 
15 
34 


14 


4 
4 
3 
6 
7 


61719 


10 

13 

3 

32 

5 


3 
0 


0 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
0 
2 
1 
2 


10 


2 

4 


11 

4i 


2 

3 


4 
3 


1 
1 
8 
4 
4 

2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
22 
IT 


17 
It 
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1884  fty  wiforfftteti  college*,  fo.— Continued, 
conferred ;  . . . .  indicates  none  retained. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art.' 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

8cB.[Sc.M. 

• 

w 

• 

£ 

P 
9 
V 

a 

1-4 

€ 

t 

a 

s 

p4 

• 

* 

0 
O 
o 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

16 

• 

0 

8 

17 

*4 
18 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

0 

* 

0 

8 
•9 

93 

1 

al 

0 

o 
a 

o 

W 

• 

0 
9 
« 

5 

• 

P 

• 

P 

s 

9 

w 

96 

1 
3 

• 

P 

0 

0 

0 
M 

6 

£ 

a 

0 

8 

0 

* 

I 

• 

C  : 

u 
C 
G   • 

B 

eS 

1 

*5 

c 

c 

1-4 

mm 

o 
c 
o 

w 

i 

8 

A 

19 

t 

o 
a 

o 

w 

90 

8 
,9 

o 

w 

•  IO 

i 

11  19 

1 

13  14  15 

_i i 

91 

99 

94  95 

1 

97  9S 

i 

1            ' 

90,  30  31 1 

1        1       ' 

f 

mm       * 



.... 

i 

5 

51 
52 
,ri3 
54 
ft-* 

2  1 

i 

.... 

2 

l 

1 

.. 

2 
1 
3 
4 

...i... 

....!.... 

1 
1 
1 

al 

...i. ..»....'...  i i.... 

G 

i 

ft 

...I...L. ..;.... !.._. 

2       50 

2 

8 

10 

1 

::: 

1 

,       , 

57 

i       ] 

5 

58 

... 

::.  l. ..!::::  ::::i:::: 

59 

!  ...... 

2 

GO 

G 

::.i...'.... 

WW 

01 

3 

j 

• 

i 

62 

12 
9 

I 

03 
G4 

05 

. ..(.... 

i 

1 

1      ' 

i 

""I  * 

4      . 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 

16 

.  .  •  • 

GG 

1 

...(... 

67 

2  I... 

2 
1 
2 

1 

08 

GO 

' 

1 

70 

4 

1        !.... 

8 

. 

19 

49 

13 

•  •  m  • 

104 

71 

4 

• 

72 

7 

...i  5  >. . .. 

6 

8 
1 
1 

1 

73 

...|l 
i 

.... 

74 

•                                   !  ^ 

i 

7ft 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7G 

8 

77 

2 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

78 

61 

70 

6 

( 

2 
5 

HO 

1 
1 

81 

7 

... 

1 

. 

8 

82 

17 

83 

84 

85 

4 

8G 

1 

87 

88 

89 

2 
2 
c2 
4 
6 

t 

2 

1 

90 

::: 

1 

91 

1 

02 

• 

- 

93 

... 

3 

04 

i 

..  1--- 

95 

o 

4 

1 
•i 

0 

1 

2 

96 

...1... 

3 

31 

9T 

::: 

98 

«5 

99 

» 

100 

i 

101 

3 

...,...(.... 

102 

. 

103 

3 

070 
83 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

104 

... 

2 
A2 

105 

""*!"" 

8 

106 

6 

•  • 

1 

•  •  m  * 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

107 

1 

1 

i 

L 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

0  "Oradaste  In  mechanics. " 
J  "Bachelor  of  literature. " 


g  Includes  gr*A«Btafo?to«niBs  \ 

specifier. 
&Tfafts*ftx«"&.T.lV% 
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Table  X  V.— Pabt  1.— Degree*  conftrred  in 
Nom— 0  shows  that  no  degree*  were 


Institutions  sod  locstloos* 


109 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 


Colby  University.  Waterville,  Mo 

}I. inland  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College, Md 

St.  .lohn's  College,  Annapolis.  Aid 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md .' 

Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md 

Mt  St  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md 

Now  Windsor  College  and  Female  Seminary,  New  Windsor, 
Md. 

117  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md 

118  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mifss 

119  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

120  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass 

121  Boston  University,  Boston.  Maaa 

122  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

123  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

124  Tufts  College,  Collego  Hill,Masa 

125  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

126  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Wor- 

oester.Mass. 

127  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich 

128  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College, 

Mich. 

129  Albion  College,  Albion.  Mich 

130  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

181    Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich 

132    Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich 

183    Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 

134    Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich 

185    St.  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minn 

180    Augsburg  Seminary  (Greek  department),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

187  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

188  Carleton  College,  Nortbfield,  Minn 

139  A  gric  ul  tu  ral  an  d  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  Agricult- 

ural College,  Miss. 

140  Mississippi  College  Clinton,  Miss • 

141  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

142  Uui vorsi  ty  of  M  ississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 

14?  I  A  loom  Agiicultural  ami  Mechanical  College,  Eodney,  Miss  .. 

144  '  Southwest-  Baptist  College,  Bolivar,  Mo 

145  Christian  University, Canton, Mo 

146  St,  ViLcent's  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

147  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

14.*    ('land  Biver  College,  Edinburg.Mo 

i  l'i    Central  Colloee.  Fuyotte,  Mo 

Jf.o     Westminster  College,  l-ulton,  Mo  . 

JT>1    "Piitohctt  School  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo 

1"2    William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

]~y.i    Morrinville  College,  Morriavillo,  Mo 

i"4    Colleaeof  the  Chiistinn  Brothers,  St  Louis,  Mo...... - 

1."  j  St.  Louis  LTuivers*it>,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

!"•;  J  Wi^iiiriLiton  University,  St  Louis,  Mo 

l.>7  ,  Ih  ury  College,  Spi  inutiold,  Mo 

uTinee  "proticient  in  Germsn"  and  3   "dis- 
tinguished proficient  in  .French." 

b  "  Master  of  accounts." 

aNumbor  completing  the  course  in  theology 
and  receiving  orders. 

d  These  aro  M.  P.  L.  (mistress  of  polite  liters- ♦ 
ture). 

#  This  U  Ms  k«fc«nxj.fagp%i  %t  lAWb. 


All 


All  degrees. 


e 

8 


n 


o 
§ 

n 


Letters. 


I 


A.B.      A.M. 


h3 


t  ■  I 

o      c 


£ 


o 
e 


i  k 


a      =     hi      =     « 

HI        M        M       •■*       — 


4     5     6  17     8 


30 

3 

19 

o 

6 
0 
I 

o 

ai' 

24 

*l 

12 

1  .  *  - 
i 

1  6 

i 

38 

i 

23 

....r   ... 

1   0 

............. 

3 

3 

10 

3 
CI 

;:::■:;.:"... 

31 

0 

7 

90 
10 

!    1 

!  ,! 

0 

el 

i 1  8  ' — 

....!  i  i 

...J  4   1 
.....  24  '  6| 

16 

i 

15  '  i  ... 

128 

!         ; 

11 

!  S 

19 

0 

! 

t'84 

1 

i .  .  .  . 

13 
17 

i 

23 
20 

2 

! 

•  •  •  ■ 

a    i; 

6  ... 

12 
81 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

1 

26 

6 
52 
6 
2 
6 
6 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

i  L. 

n  !  i 

•  4i  l 

403 

40 

10 

7 

3 

2 
4 
0 
2 
1 

10 

o 

[  1 

82 

A 

6 
9 

4 

21 

0 
0 

8 

6 
o 

4 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

14 

2 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

si 

i  | 

2 

1 
2 
1 

■  *  *  - 

•  •  •  ■ 

1  .... 

78 
1 

2 

5 

3  |.-.« 

5 

2 

4 

S  j. ••• 

9 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5 

— 

1 

7 
1 

0 
0 

1 
0 
2 

•  •  •  * 

•  *  •  • 

si 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 
6 

4 

•  •  •  • 

iL... 

20 
12 

«9 

•  •  • « 

»  •  » • 

3  .... 

4  •  ••• 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

...J  1 

/  "  Doctor  of  science. " 
a 3  received  "diploma  certificates"  only. 
a  Includes  1  "  bachelor  of  surgery." 
i  Total  of  decrees  reported ;   full  return  not  re- 
ceived at  date  of  closing  this  table. 


ID.  M.  D.  (doctor  dental  medicine) 
*1  "bachelor  of  mechanic  arts" 


mechanic  arts. 


and  1  "master  sf 
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1864  by  universities,  colleges,  fc. — Continued, 
conferred ;  —  indicates  none  returned. 


■         '                               \ 

Science. 

i 

Philosophy,     i    Art* 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Be,  B. 

Sc.M. 

H  1 

• 

i 

0 
O 

v 

i 

» 

Q 

! 

1  8 

1* 

'i 
is 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

* 

s 

i  © 

s 

;  ^ 

93 

• 

1 

a 
s 

o 
0 
c 

» 
!94 

ft* 

0 

e 
'    o 

9ff 

• 

i 

J96 
2 

0' 

a 

i 

0 

8 

97 

2  !■*     d  ,  J 
Q   1  P4      iJ      ^ 

*l§"  i  % 

0      0      0      £ 
o      o      ©      o 

V        ii        O        0 

0    •     0         0        « 

M     |    M         M         W 

98  99] 30  31 

i 
2 

i 
i 

f 

b  a. 

9  10 

i 

I 

e 

0 
•-* 

Ml 

1  _ 

1 

i 

B 
1  19 

• 

t 

'     0 

0 
M 

13 

i 

0 

;  8 

•    0 

:»4 

4 

• 

PQ 

0 

!  8 
1.9 

iff 

1 

1  g 

,  < 

.     0 

8 

! 

0 
19 

T 

i 

o 

'    0 

i  w 

1 
90 

i 

0 

8 

0 

91 

• 

i    o 
© 

; « 

99 

i 

i 

1 
1 

108 

1 

1 

,109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
•115 
IllO 

!l!7 

:ii8 

119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
184 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 

i  ■ 

1 

, 

1 

i 

, 

15 

...1... 

1 

W 

c8 

1 

i 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 
10 

■ 

! 

•— i"--|  — ■ 

8 

"**"i      ■ 

; 

4    ...  fl 

8 

•  •  *  • 

2 

'flii 

....  A35 

.... 

55 

•  •  •  • 

19 

•  ** 

,           |              1 

15 
5 

•  •  •  • 

59  jlO 

;..  1....    i-2 

i 

1 

i 

I 

2U    .. 

i 

; 

1    ... 

l 

8 

1 

80    ... 

4 
5 

' 

8 

14 
5 

08 

...    8  ' . . . .  tnS 

oA 

104 

25 

o38 

134 

.... 

6   ...j3j    1 

«li 

6 

i 

• 

1 

523 

—   i  -  -  • 

..    1 

l 
l 

! 

'..   |... 

2 

f7 

■       i 



9 

; 

i 

1 

1 

9 

4 

140 

1 

141 

i 

9 

2 

142 

4 

143 

144 

] 

145 

146 

iio' . . 

4 

10     uA 

....  1 

910 

J* 

4 

14 

2 

117 

i 

I 

148 

, 

i 

2 

2 

149 

i  ... 

1 

4 

150 

4 

151 

f9 

152 

158 

1 

... 

iio 

. 

154 

8 

1 

1 

155 

4 

■  •  •  ■ 

is4 

i 

158 

i 

1 

167 

1 12  graduates  in  masto  and  1  inpainting. 
»1U  the  honorary  degree  of  C.  EL 
*  Includes  1  "master  of  philosophy." 


o  "Pharmaceutical  chemist. " 


«  "Baohelor  of  literature." 
I  Includes  7  "  bachelor  of  pedagogics,"  8  "  principal 
of  pedagogics,"  and  1  "bachelor  of  domestic 


p  -'Master  of  philosophy." 

q  Diplomas  giren  on  completion  of  ladies' 

literary  course, 
r  Qrartastai  in  theology. 


art.' 


«  "Bachelor  of  agricultural  science." 

«  6  of  these  are^4  topographical  engineer"  and  6 
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■v: 


* 


158 
159 
100 
101 
102 
103 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 

in 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
lM 
184 
185 
18G 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
190 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


Table  XV.— Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note.— 0*  shows  that  bo  degrees  vera 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


All  degrees. 


A.B.      A.1L 


• 

^ 

■ 

8 

a 

t 

o 
a 

# 

3 

ZJ 

* 


c 


t-        t-       «       - 
3         S         fc        = 


e 


c 


a   •   s 


s  l 


4     5     6     7     8 


19 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


<J3 
5 


3 
53 


1C 


97 


3 

7 

4 
0 


4 
3 


7  I. 
1 
9  , 


...   *9 
...i    1 


. .  /?">1 

...  14 
-I    8 


13 
C 


10 
2D 


n 

2 


I 


3 
G 


1 
7 


Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville,  Mo 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Mo 

Doane  Cottage,"  Crete,  Nebr 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J 

St  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  T 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn  CoKcgiato  nuri  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Canisitis  College,  Buffalo,  N.'Y 

8t.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.Y 

College  of  tho  City  of  New  York-New  York,  X.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.Y 

Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Vaasar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Niagara  University,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

Ronsselner  Pol vtcchnio  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y 

University  of  North  Carolina.  ObapelHill,  N.  C 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

North  Carolina  Col  lego.  Mount  Pleasant,  N.C 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh.N.C 

Rutherford  College.  Rutherford  College,  N.  C 

Trinity  College,  Trinity  College,  N.C 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C - 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio 

Ashland  College,  Ashland.  Ohio 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

Baldwin  University.  Berea,  Ohio 

German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St  Joseph's  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio -... 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Mount  Union  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio 

a * '  Mistress  of  liberal  arts."  h ' '  Bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering." 

b  'Mistress  of  music."  {  Degrees  not  specified. 

e  Graduates  in  theology.  j  Total  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  departments 

d ' '  Bachelor  of  literature,"  of  law  and  medicine  only. 

« 1  Is  the  honorary  degree  of  O.  B.  *  Includes  2  who  reoelved  oextifloatea  en  partial 

/  "Meohanioal  engineer." 

f  2  of  these  are  A»B*  nuno  pro  tone. 


6 

18 

l 

2a 

133 

42 

158 

10 

7 

2 

9 

9 

64 

28 

61 

»15 

16 

47 

j'2\4 

£6 

205 

31 

30 

158 

5 

60 

21 

0 

16 

7 

1 

ft4 

13 

13 

16 

8 

1 

6 

9 

10 

6 

9 

15 

7 

79 

6 

11 

13 

79 

8 

4 

8 

24 

4 


0 
1 


a* 


I 
10 


2 
5 
0 
S 
2 

....>  24 
....    3"i 

....;    5 

....;  12 
i 

....     3     ... 
11  !.— 

i  11  !••- 

0 
6 

...J    6 
...J    2 

;    1 

i          : 

i 

*    '          ' 

3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 


4 
1 
•1 
0 
8 
3 
2 


5 
3 


7 
7 
5 


ol 


*1 


3 

4 
9 


•    6      1! 

|   2  :...-; 
!    2  i.... 


I 


2 
3 


22 


9 

2 

17 


7 

5 

35 

5 


1 
1 
5 
1 
4 


.1. 


3 
9 


8 
4 


!j 
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1884  by  universities,  colleges,  <fc. — Continued, 
conferred ; indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 
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12  are  Iff.  Ph.  and  9  Ph.  D.  conferred  on  ex- 
amination. 

m  Includes  1  honorary  degree. 

« Includes  1  graduate  from  the  scientific  course 
and  1  from  ladies',  seminary,  degrees* not 
being  specified. 


o  "  Bachelor  of  liberal  arts." 
©Degree  of  "B.  H.."  which  is  equal  to  "B.L," 
with  Hebrew  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
q  With  the  titlo  of  ,fBabbL" 
r  f  Master  of  aeooonts." 
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Table  XV.— Part  1.— Degrtee  conferred  in 
XTOIS.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  wets 


212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
228 
224 
225 


227 
228 
229 
280 
281 


284 

286 


287 

288 

289 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

246 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

261 

252 

253 

264 

265 

256 ; 

257  j 

'258 ! 

269' 

260 
261 
262 
263 
204 
265 
166 


Institution*  «nd  location*. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees. 


Muskingum  College,  New  Conoord,  Ohio 

Oborlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Rio  Grande,  Ohio 

Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio 

HeldelbergCollege, Tiffin,  Ohio  

Otterbein  University.  Westerville.  Ohio 

Wilmington  College.  Wilmington,  Ohio 

University  of  Wooster.  Wooster,Obio 

State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg 

Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Acncloiny,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

Bine  Mountain  university,  La  Grande,  Oreg 

McMlnnville  Baptist  College,  McMinnville,  Oreg 

Christian  College,  Monmouth,  Oreg 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oreg 

Willamette  University,  Willamette,  Oreg .    

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny,  Pa 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa 

8t  Vincent's  College,  Beatty,  Pa 

Dioklnson  College,  Carlisle.  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  Cheater,  Pa 

Uralnns  College,  Freeland.  Pa 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa... 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College,  Haverford  College,  Pa 


i 


n 

52 

3 

<*17 

17 


Monongahela  College,  Jefferson,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa 

University  at  Lewisburg,  Lewisburg,  Pa 

St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa , 

Allegheny  College,  Meadyllle.  Pa 

Westminster  College.  New  Wilmington,  Pa 

La  SaUe  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa , 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa 

Swartntnore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Angnstinian Collego  of  Villanova,  Villanova,  Pa 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Washington,  Pa 

Brown  University,  Providence,  B.I , 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  &  C 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  8.C 

Erskine  College,  Dne  West,  S.C 

Furman  University,  Greenville, R. C 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  8.  C 

Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College 

and  Mechanics' Institute,  Orangeburg,  &  C 

AdgerCoUcge,Walhalla,S.C........... 

Bast  Tennessee  Weoleyan  University,  Athens,  Tenn 

King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn 

Hiwassoe  College,  Hi wassee  College,  Tenn 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn 

University  of  Tennessee;  Tennessee  Agricultural  College, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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A  Fire  are  "bachelor  of  metallurgy"  and  1 

"analytical  chemist" 
4  "Jfaohanlari  aaauMtr. " 


{Honorary  degree. 
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287 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
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282 
283 
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288 
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Tabus  XV.— Pabt  1.— Deyree*  conferrtd  t* 
Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degree*  ▼ere 


All  degrees. 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn 

Maryville  College.  Maryville,  Tenn 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Carson  College,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Fink  University,  Nashville,  Tenn .... 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn ■ 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn • 

Burritt  College,  Spencer,  Tenn 

Greeneville  and  Tnsonlom  College,  Tusculum,  Tenn 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

Baylor  Un  i versitv,  Independence,  Tex 

Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex 

Marvin  College,  Waxahachie,  Tex 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Bur- 
lington. Vt 

Lewis  College,  Northfleld,  Vt 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  MeobanicalCoUege,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va ■ 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va 

New  Market  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  Market,  Va 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke  College  Roanoke,  Va 

University  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  Va 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 


Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis *. 

Galesville  University,  Galesville,  Wis 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

Milton  College,  Milton^Wis 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis 

Columbian  University,  Washington.  D.  C 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C 

Georgetown  University,  West  Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Washington  Territory.  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter 
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a  "  Master  of  accounts." 

b  Normal  diplomas. 

c  ' '  Bachelor  of  engineering.** 

d  Graduates  in  theology. 

•  ,4D.D.adeundem.,^ 

/  "  Master  of  English  literates," 


a  Includes  1  degree  not  specified. 

A 6  are  "  graduates  in  agriculture"  and  2  "j 

ates  In  agriculture  and  mechanics." 
i  Includes  1  honorary  degrss  of  1L  L.  (master  sf 

literature). 
i*Iblsto&K.IX 
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conferred ;  . . . .  indicates  none  retained. 
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298 

20    --- 

13 

m  m  »  • 

tno  ' 

5 

2 

1  - 

3 

24 

2 

?99 

1 

300 

4 

301 

2 

302 

ol5 
22 

i 

303 

...1... 

■  •  •  * 

<?1 

rl7 

•  *  •  - 

304 

303 

1 

i 

7 

•  *  * 

•  *  m  •     4Tm«7 

1 

306 

1 

i       • 

307 

I 

::::c'i:::: 

..  ( 

....|.... 

308 

1   1 

i    1 

- 

'"*VV" 

....p.. 

Jt  Includes  2  M.*L.  (master  of  letters)  conferred 

on  examination. 
{Conferred  on  examination, 
m  Includes  1  conferred  on  examination. 
« Degrees  conferred  in  the  medical  department 

only. 


o  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

p  Includes  3  not  specified. 

q  "  Doctor  of  pharmacy." 

r  3  of  these  are  " master  at  law." 

•9  of  these  are  LI*.  M.  (master  of  laws). 
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Table  XV.— Past  l.—Dtgret*  ooaJVmJ  * 

NOTK.—0  shows  that  no  degrees  irrte 


287 
208 
2G0 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 

261 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
800 
801 
802 
303 
304 
305 
800 
307 
808 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Bethel  College,  McKenzle,  Tenn 

Marvvillo  College.  Marvville,  Tenn 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Canon  College,  Mosey  Creek,  Tenn 

Cent  ral  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Fink  Universitv,Nashville,  Tenn 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Yandcrbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn 

Burritt  College.  Spencer,  Tenn 

Greeneville  and  Tusoulnm  College,  Tusoulum,  Tenn 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex 

Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex 

Marvin  College.  Waxahachie,  Tex 

Univeraityof  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Bur- 
Huston,  vt 

Lewis  College,  Northfield,  Vt 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  MeobanicalCoUege,  Blacksburg.Va. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va 

New  Market  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  Market,  Va 

Richmond  College.  Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke  College  Roanoke,  Va 

University  of  Virginia.  University  of  Virginia,  Va 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis *. 

Galesville  University,  GalesviUe,  Wis 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

Milton  College,  MUtoiLWis 

Ripon  College,  Rlpon,  Wis 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis .' 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C 

Georgetown  University,  West  Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Washington  Territory.  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter 


All 


ATI 


I 


54 

0 
6 

8 

a 

9 
10 

i 

129 
3 

*   5 

fi 

0 

8 
4 
1 
1 
117 

5 
12 

5 
13 
16 

0 
10 

7 

60 
18 
18 
19 

1 
98 

6 

6 

4 
»14 
p43 

44 
1 
0 


r 

§ 


8 
"2 

6' 


1 
1 


8 
11 

8 
0 
2 
4 
2 
0 
8 
5 


3 
0 
3 


« 


A.&      A.H.! 


0 

I 

a 


! 

0 

o 


/I 


419 


0 

Va 


3 
0 
0 


fa 

2 

o 

5:1 


1 

s   i 

9   s 

©  ;  2 
C   '3 

M    1  »» 


5     6     7    8 


1 

6 


5' 
1 

8 
1 

4 
S 


8 
3 
1 
1 
7 


4 

4 

13 

1 


7 
7 
1 

11 
1 

U 
1 

16 
2 
% 
8 


4 
4 


1  i... 


1  .... 


1     i 


i    7 


1  ... 


,... 


10 
4 


4 


4,   3 


13 
3 


.     8     1 


a  "  Master  of  accounts." 

b  Normal  diplomas. 

c  "Bachelor  of  engineering." 

4  Graduates  in  theology. 

«  "  D.  D.  ad  eundem.'^ 

/  "  Master  of  English  litexatnxa." 


a  Includes  1  degree  not  specified. 

A 6 are  "  graduates  in  agriculture"  and  2  "grada- 

ates  in  agriculture  and  mechanics. M 
{Includes  1  honorary  degree  of  M.L.  (master  sf 

literature). 
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44 
49 

46 

47 
49 


60 
51 
53 

55 
54 

68 
66 

57 

58 


55 
60 
61 


64 
65 
65 

57 
68 


70 
71 

n 

78 

74 
75 
76 
77 

7* 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 


87 
88 

89 


Instttotloos  and  locations. 


Theology.     Mrdicine. 


9 


o!7 


Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Moravian  College  end  Theological  Seminary,   Bethle- 
hem, P*. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lntheran  Church,  Gettysburg.  Pa- 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the 

United  State*.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Meadville  Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa c5 


59 
o8 


o5 


al 


Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lntheran 

Cbarch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Missionary  Institute,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 

The  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney  College, 

Va. 

Richmond  Institute,  Richmond,  Va I     a3 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theologi-  !   a  15 

oal  Seminary,  Va.  I 

Mission  House.  Franklin,  Wis I     o7 


aS 

o8 
o6 
oO 


Lntheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  Wis- 
consin. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nasbotan  House,  Nashotah,  Wis 

Way  land  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C , 


SCHOOLS  OV  LAW. 

School  of  Law,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md  . 
Law  School  of  tho  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
National  University,  law  department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHOOLS  Of  MEDICWm. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala 

California  Medical  College,  Oakland,  Cal 

Cooper  Medical  College.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  San  Franoisoo,  Cal 

Atlanta  Medical  College.  Atlanta,  Ga 

Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Bennett  College  of  Eolectio  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Chicago  HomoBopathio  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI  — 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago,  111  . 

Rash  Medical  Collece,  Chicago,  111 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

Meoioal  Collego  of  Evansville.  Evansvllle,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons*  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Indiana  EclecUc  Medical  Collece,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dee  Moines, 
Iowa. 

College  of  Physicians  and  8urgeons,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Ky 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

College  of  Physician*  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md 

'School of  Medicine,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. . 

Collego  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston,  Mass 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit.  Mich 

d  15  are 


a30 

5 
ol4 


15 
64 
59 


14 

9 

10 

7 

48 
17 
27 
50 

89 
52 

116 

166 

21 

4 

«14 

13 

10 

43 

8 

59 
50 
77 
84 

127 
74 

5 

6 

25 


ft 


0 

s 


I 


0 

s 

a 


i 

a 

8 

a 


8 


12 
9 
16 
7 
48 
17 
27 
60 


52 

116 

166 

21 

4 

12 

13 

10 

43 

8 

59 
66 
77 
84 

127 
74 


5 
6 


Law. 


*     I 

i 
% 


A 
i 

0 

8 

5 


7     8 


A 
►J 

I 


9 


15 

04 

d53 


I 


2  !. 


\. 


a  Kumber  ofgreduetee  reported. 

b  Includes  1JL.B. 

09 received  cerUdomtoe  end  1  lee  graduate, 


ii 


master  ot  \kw*.v 
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« 


oo 

91 

92 
93 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
105 

106 

107 

106 

100 

110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

110 
120 

121 

122 

128 

124 


125 
126 
127 

126 
120 
180 
181 


132 
183 
184 
135 
136 


Institution*  and  locations. 


Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit  Mich 

Medical  department  of  Minnesota  College  Hospital, 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Kansas  City  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Medical  department  oi  the  University  of  Kaneas  City, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Northwestern  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Joseph  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St,  Louis.  Mo 

St  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 

St  Louis  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha  Medical  College,  Omaha,  Me  or 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Medical  department.  University  of  Buffalo,  Bufialo,  N.  Y 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  N.  Y  . . . . 
Eclectic  Mecieal  College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  New 

York.N.Y. 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York, 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
New  York.N.Y. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
New  York. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medioine  and  Surgery,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati  Ohio 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pol te  Medical  College,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus  Medical  College.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  College,  Toledo.  Ohio 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Medico-Cbirnrgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charles- 
ton, B.C. 

Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va 


SCHOOLS  OF  PRNTJ8TBT. 

Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore.  Md 
Dental  department,  University  ot  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Missouri  Dental  College,  St  Louis,  Mo , 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SCHOOLS  OF  PHAHM ACY.      - 


Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston, 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Louis,  Mo 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
lorktN.Y. 


27 

7 

16 
14 

10 
6 

15 
*25 
103 

27 

83 
4 

37 

62 

149 

19 

53 

6 

0 

15 

83 

100 

620 

16 

40 

35 

25 

1 

41 

215 
3 

26 

23 

28 


20 
42 
86 

16 

7 

40 

80 


8 

88 
14 
42 
71 


Theology. 


\ 


• 

2 


»••••• 


• 


Medicine. 


PS 

i 


00  Hi 

2  M 

«        5*4 


1 

S 

8 

a 


6 


$ 


Law. 


wi 

i 


• 


o 

a 


8 


27 
7 

15 
14 

10 
6 

15 
a25 
103 

27 

33 

«!i 

62  | 
140  | 

10  ! 

58 
8 

• 
15 

63 

100 
28 
16 
40 
85 
25 
1 
41 

215 

8 


20 


22 


1 
1 


\ 


20 
42  i 
36  t 

16 

7 
40 
30 


8 
82 

14 
42 

71 


a  6  are  ad  euntom  fagm*. 
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XV.— Part  X— Degrees  conferred  in  1884  by  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of 

women, 

fallowing  are  the  explanation*  of  abbreviations  need  in  Part  8  of  this  table:  A.  B ,  Graduate  Id 
.  M.,  af  fotiess  of  Ann;  IS.  L.  A.,  GrtuiuHtein  Liberal  Art*;  B.  I*..  Graduate  in  Letter*;  M.  L.  A., 
i of  Liberal  Art*;  M.  K.  L..  Mistreaaof  English  Lit»>raluie;  M.  Ph..  Metres*  of  Philosophy  | 
.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature;  B.  Sc,  Graduate  in  Scieuoe;  Mia.  Mo*.,  Mistress  of  Music] 


All  degrees. 

• 

< 
4 

o2 

• 

■J 

6 

7 

* 

8 

*4 

• 

* 

9 

• 

• 

10 

a 

■J 

11 

o 
CO 

13 

Institutions  and  locations. 

$ 

a 

8 

• 

2 

i 

3 

i 

1 

9 

13 

ion  Fennlo  Coll»»ire.  Eufaiiln.  Ala  . . 

02 
10 

614 

c8 
0 

5 

d21 

0 

a 

6 
14 

8 

/» 

66 

6 
6 

11 

msville  Fomale  College,  Huntsville, 

klu. 

laon  Female  Institute,  Marion,  Ala.. 

8 

16 

614 

r  on  Female  Seintnarv,  Muri'<n,  Ala.. 

ntcnarv  Female  Collego,  Summer- 

0 

ield.  Ala. 

nodical  Female  Institute,  Talladega, 

1 
5 

4 

Ua. 

fcalooea  Female  College,  Tuscaloosa, 

0 

die 

Lla. 

i»rgia    Methodist   Female  College, 

lovington.  Ga. 

drew  Ffmalo  College.  Cnthbert,  Ga. 

8 

lion  Female  Cidlcg*,  Daltun,  Oa  .... 

5 
6 

6 

orgia  Baptist  Seminary  for  Young 

jadiea.  Gainesville.  Ga. 

Giange  Female  College,  La  Grange, 

ia. 

ltbern  Female  College,  La  Grange, 

6 

1 

4 

1 

la. 

<sleyan  Female  College  Macon,  Ga.. 

86 

18 
6 

i 

5 

• 

1 

ung  Female  College,  Tuomaaville, 

6 
11 

ia. 

M  ary 's  School,  Knox  v tile.  111 

rrv  ilall.  Lnlce  Forest  University,  '       2 

*2 
6 
8 

.ake  Forest,  III. 

Pauw  College  for  Young  Women, 
Tew  Albany.  Ind. 

In  nan  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ... 
b'ge  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  To- 

15 

6 
1 

4 
6 

t\l 

8 

8 

8 

2 
5 
5 

1 
14 

4 

0 
9 

8 

hi 

g 

1 

4 

eka,  Kana. 

tnklin  Fetuaje  College,  Franklin.  Ky. 

1 

44 

ughtera  College.  Uarrodsburg,  Kv. . . 

fl2 

*to  Female  Institute,  Lexington.  Ky. 

iia 

Uersburg  Female  College,  Millers- 

3 
8 
8 
1 

B 

'f»A 

urg,  Ky.                                * 

.  Sterling  Female  College,  Mt.  Stor> 

ng,  Ky. 

ntucky  College  for  Young  Ladies, 

•ewee  valley,  Ky. 

ran  Female  College,  Russell  ville,  Ky. 

1 

pDce  Hill  School,  Shelbyville,  Ky 

6 

arts  Female  College,  Shelbyville, 
nford  Female  College,  Stanford,  Ky. 

5 

1 

lar  Bluff  Female  College,  Woodburn, 

*y« 

iman  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
linton.  La. 

8 

n4 

42 

dt 

4 

•  •  •• 

5 
2 

8 
7 

1 

nafleld  Female  College,  Mansfield, 

i  the  degree  of  "graduate." 

eived  the  degree  of  "  full  graduate" 

ro  graduates  in  eclectic  coarse. 

all  graduate"  in  the  collegiate  depart- 

nt,  1 "'  excelsior  graduate,  "and  1  "gradu- 

>  in  art  department." 

ceived  the  degree  of  "  full  graduate." 

ie  are  P.  M.  (proficiency  in  mnsio). 

nlomas  on  completion  of  English  course 

1 11  on  completion  ofLmtin  course. 

LeJor  of  literature. " 

46  E 


h  These  are  certificates:  8  in  music  and  1  in  art. 

4  "  Mistress  of  science." 

i  With  the  dogree  of  "  alumna." 

h  3  diplomas  on  completion  of  regular  course 

ana  10  on  completion  of  English  course. 
I  "Maid  of  philosophy." 
sal  "mistress  of  soiuice" end  2  "maid  of  seV 

ence." 
n  Degree  of  M.  "E.  ftniatoajs  ot^&n^a^. 
e  These  axe  LI*.  D. 
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Table  XV.— Paut  3.— Degrees  conferred  in  1884  by  schools,  «J*c. — Continued. 


f 


r  i 


Institutions  and  locations. 

1 
All  degrees. 

< 
4 

• 

* 
< 

5 

4 

6 

7 

• 

8 

i4 

w 

* 

to* 

9 

o4 

.13 
PU 

a 

! 

• 

MA 

* 

i 

4 

14 

4 

6 

86 

0 
(«) 

0 
46 
62 
0 
8 
8 

18 

a 

7 
«8 

8 

6 
7 
0 

8 

■: 

A6 
8 
0 
6 

a 

6 
16 
03 

1 
11 

6 

0 

0 
13 

• 

c 
fl 

o 

ft 

3 

4 
0 

a 

• 

• 
5 

1 

!        ' 

11  12  13 

37 

Minden  Female  Col]  ce».  Mind  en.  La . . . 
Maino  Wenleyan  Seminary  and  Female 

Col  lego,  Kent*  Hill,  Me. 
Baltimore  Female  College,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Cambridge   Female    Seminary,   Cam* 

bridge.  Mil. 
Frederick  Female  Seminary,  Frcderiok 

City.Md. 

Laaell  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

Aaburndale,  Mass. 
Bradford  Academy,  Bradford.  Mnsft  .... 

Wellesley  College,  WelWley  Mass.  — 

8t  Mary's  Hall,  Farlheuln  tfinn 

Bonnot  Hemiuary«Minneapoli»,  Minn.. . 

Blue  Mountain"  Female  College,  Bine 
Mountain,  Miss. 

Whltwortb  College,  Brookfcawn,  Miss.  - 

Franklin  Female  College,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss. 

East  Mississippi  Female  College,  Me- 
ridian, Misfi. 

Chickasaw  Female  College,  Pontotoo, 
Miss. 

Stark  vflle  Female  Institute,  Btarkville, 
Miss. 

Howard  Female  College,  Favette,  Mo. . . 
Fulton  Syuodical  Female  College,  Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

Baptist  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Central  Peninle  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

The  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary, 
Lexington.  Mo. 

Now  Hampuhifo  Conference  Seminary 
and  Feranle  Collect  Tllton,  N.  H. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Claverock  College  and  Hudson  Hirer 
Institute,  Claveraok.  N.  Y. 

Ashoville  Female  College,  AsherUls, 
N.C. 

Charlotte  Female  Institute,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Greensboro'  Female  College,  Greens- 
boro', N.  C. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Murfreee- 
boro\  N.  C. 

Thomasvillo  Female  College,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 

Glendale  Female.  College,  Glendale, 
Ohio. 

Hillsborongh  Female  College,  Hills- 
borough, Ohio. 

~\~r 

38 

7 

7 
1 
6 

38 

3 

1 

1 

40 

41 

42 

0 

43 

44 

0 
0 

4ft 

43 
41 

2 
2 

A 

1 

40 

4T 

7 

48 

2 

6 

48 

3 

18 

1 

8 

A0 

1 

61 

1 

4 

68 

68 

42 

64 

a 

6ft 

4 

1 

60 

4 
1 

8 

8 

67 

/5 

63 

0 

•  •  •  • 

96 

68 

60 

61 

1 

fl 

63 

8 

63 

0 

64 

6 

a 

6 

113 

g3 

fl 

66 

66 

• 

67 

1 

68 

68 

1 

70 

1*2 

a 

8 

6 

71 

72 

6 

73 

0 

74 

Altai  town,  Female  College,  Allentown, 
x  a. 

13 

oTDcgree  of  M.  E.  (mistress  of  English). 

6  Degrees  not  specified. 

*No  degrees  conferred;   the  diploma  of  the 

seminarv  was  oonfoiTod  on  0  graduates,  ft 

classical  and  4  scientific 
4  "  Bachelor  of  music" 
e  "With  the  degree  ot "  KreAua.\».w 
/"MlstwsaotacVeno^^  _       ,    .  « 
g  Wfch  the  degree  ot M  toll  a^to***.* 


a  Includes  4  UB.  P.,"  which  la  apparently  a 

..wrmal  degree, 
t  "  Baccalaureate  of  piano  music" 
i  •*  Bachelor  of  philosophy." 
m  7  received  diploma  which  corresponds  » the 

At  B.  degree  on  full  course,  and  6  diplomat 

on  full  English  course. 
\\^\^tt&&V».<QMieie;  and  2  in  art, 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1884  hy  echooU,  <fo. — Continued, 


AH  degrees. 

1 

j 
d 

• 

< 

►4 

9 

• 

•a 

* 

lO 

i 

1 

Institutions  and  location*. 

■ 

I 

8 

9 

• 

1 

o 

m 

< 

A.  M. 

B.  L.  A. 

1 

3    i  4 

l 

A     6     7  I  8 

1       i 

12  13 

i 

75 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Anderson  Female  Seminar?.  Anderson. 

o 

i 

i 

1 

70 

2 

n 

i 

i 

i 

a2 

77 

0 

1 

i 

i 

78 

8.U.                                                            I 
Colombia  Female  College.  Colombia.'       21 

.... 

1 

14 

M0 

i 
....I 

.... 
7 

1 

1 

79 

S.  C. 

Wslha'lla  Female  Colleen,  Walhalla,  S.C . 

Wllluunston  Female  College,  Williams- 
ton.  S.  C. 

Wrsleyan  Female  College,  Brownsville,  , 
Tenn. 

Broa<l burst  Institute,  Clarksvi11<\  Tenn. 

Bellevue  Female  College,  Collierville, 
IVnn. 

Columbia  Athfluaram.  Columbia,  Tenn.. 

Tennessee  Female  College,  Franklin, 
Teun. 

Memphla  Conference  Female  Institute, 
Jackson,  Term. 

Cnraborland  Female  College,  McMlnn- 
viHe,  Tenn. 

Ha  v  ties  Institute.  Mnrfreesboro',  Tenn. 

Soiilt*  Female  College,  Murfruesboro', 
Tenn. 

W.  E.  Ward*e  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,  KoshTille,  Tenn. 

Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Ladlea'    Annos,    Southwestern    Uni- 
versity, Georgetown,  Tex. 

Baylor  Female  College,  Independence, 
Texas. 

Woodlawn  Female  College,  Parle,  Tex. 

Tennont  Metboillst  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College.  Montpeller,  vt. 

Martha  Washington  College,  Abing- 
don, Va. 

Hotline  Inatitnte,  Botetonrt  Springs, 
Va. 

Roanoke  Female  College.  Danrflle,  Va. . 

Marion  Female  College,  Marion,  Va 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladles,  Nor- 
folk,Va. 

Southern  Female  College,  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Fauquier  Institute,  Warrenton,  Va 

Episcopal     Female     Inatitnte,    Win* 
Chester,  Va, 

Milwaukee  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. . . 

10 
3 

1 

5 
1 

eS 
12 

17 

10 

8 

0 

62 

15 
1 

43 

1 
8 

7 

#15 

I1 
ctt 

2 
6 

«f3 

8 

5 

80 

8 

i 

gi 

1 

1 

* 

••■*i 

t 

82 

8 

2 

i 

83 

1 

84 

65 

2 
5 

4 
4 

10 

12 

8 

4 
6 

88 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  m  m 

87 

88. 

88 

....j..-. 

80 

82 
4 

i 

01 

7 

•  t»  •  • 

4 

. 

82 

1 

86 

dZ 

84 

1 

68 

8 

88 

4 

8 

87 

88 

:::::: 

8 

98 

100 

101 

*» 

102 

dS 
8 

5 

103 

104 

• 

ei  "  Bachelor  of  music." 

»"  Maid  of  arts." 

e  Degrees  not  apeclflod. 

4  With  the  degree  of  "  fall  graduate." 


«  7  full  graduates.  4  gradnatea  in  classical  course, 

1  in  scientiflo,  and  3  in  literary- 
/8  are  M  full  graduate"  and  3  "English  graduate." 
g  "  Misuses  cifliiiglishajulcdaisical  literature." 
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replUx  to  inquiries  by  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Education. 
9  signifies  so  or  none ;  . . . .  indicates  no  answer. 
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021,300     18,648 
(110,600  !     (0) 
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ITn  State  warrant*. 

m  Includes  82.018  for  building. 

n  Officer!  ana  teachers  only. 

o  For  board  and  tuition  only. 

j>  This  name  U  given  to  that  department  of  the 
Minnesota  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Dot/  and  Bomb  and  the  Blind  whioh  is 
opened  to  the  blind. 


q  Of  the  school  for  the  blind  5  of  the  institute, 

1863. 
r  Brash  making  and  carpet  weaving  also  taught 
9  Hand  and  machine  knitting  also  taught 
t  Carpet  weaving  also  taught. 
u  Also  brush  ana  mat  making  taught 
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Table  XIX— 5feti*tftt*/teftrfoM 
Kotb.— x  indicates  the  employments  tmgkt ; 
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Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  - 
Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind  ■ 
Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
West  Virginia  Institution  for 

the  Dear  and  Dumb  and  the 

Blind. 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the 

Ednoation  of  the  Blind. 


• 
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JuOOtttmOmsW 

1 
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3 

9 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Austin, Tex  .... 
Staunton,  Va  — 

1846 
1858 
1880 

Bomney,  W.  Va. 

1870 

Janesrille,  Wis . 

1850 

Loyal  A.  Bigelow . 
Prank  Rainev,K.D. 
Thomas  &  Boyle, 

principal. 
John  C.    CoveH, 

M.  a^  principal. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C. 
Little.  M.  a. 
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State  ...M. 
State .  ••••• 
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ei 
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ft 


V 
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»Mnslo  is  taught. 
ft  See  Table  XVm. 
cFor  both  departments* 
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for  the  Hind  for  1883-'84,  fe.— Continued. 
0  ris&MlM  no  or  none  5  ....  indicate*  no  answer. 
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d  Reoeipts  from  counties  and  indlrldoala. 
«  Carpet  wearing  ia  taught. 
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Table  XX.— Statistics  of  schools  and  asylums  for  feeble-minded  otiiaVta/ir 

KOTB.-K  todte«t* 
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18 
14 
16 
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Kama. 


California  A  eeoefarion  for  the  Gin  and  Training 
of  Feeble- Minded  Children. 

Connect  iout  bchool  for  Imbeoiles 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Indiana  Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children*. . . 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children... 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children.* 

Family  IJome  Sohool  for  Nervous  and  Delicate 
Children. 

Prirste  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Massaohuaetta  Sohoolfor  the  Feeble-Minded. . . . 


Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Chil 
dren.* 

Minnesota  8obool  for  Idiots  and  Imbecile* 

New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum  (custodial  branch) 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  Youth..... 


Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children. 


YalleJcCal 


Lakerille,  Conn. 

Lincoln,  111 

Knightetown, 

Ind. 
Glenwood,  Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky.. 

Amherst,  Mass . 

Barre,Mass 


Boston,  Mass. 
(723  Eighth  st.) 

Payvffle,  Mass.. 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Newark, N.  Y... 
NewYork,N.Y. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
Columbua,  Ohio. 


Elwyn,Pa 


s 

s 


1884 

1888 
1865 
1870 

1876 
1860 

1883 

1848 

1848 


1870 

1870 

1878 
1868 
1851 
1857 


J.  Henry  Apptopte, 

Jr..  secretary. 
Robert  P.  Knight*  aLtt, 
Will*-TnB.Fish.M.©.. 
DrJffon  W.  White... 

F.M.  Powell  K.D 

John  Q.  A.  Stewart,  t 

bld.  J 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Hanick. .. 
George  Brown,  M.  n . .. 

Aebury  G.  Smith,  a. 
D.,  aasistant  super- 
intendent. 

Meedamee  Knight  4 
Green. 

George  H.  Knlght.K.  & 

C.C.Warner 


G.  A.  Doren,  atp 
Gnstavne  A. 

BLUOT 

Iaaao  K.  Kerlin,  K.  n.. 


•  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fat  1683-'88. 

•  Estimated. 

o  Instruction  in  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  la  given. 

s  Instruction  in  caliatbenios  and  domestic  duties  ia  also  gtrem. 

d  Calisthenics  are  also  taught. 

a  For  the  biennial  period  ending  in  1883,  and  includes  report  of  permanent 

/Various  industries  are  taught. 

p  Number  rttaniiaaad  inpcofed  up  te  oloae  of  188L 


as  well  as 


t  ■ 


!•* 
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188^84 ;  from  repliee  to  inquitiee  by  ike  United  Staie$  Bureau  of  Education. 
the  branched  taught. 
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0       10,000       10,000 
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?33 
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800 

A21 

*16 
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ft9 


«123,557  «105,817 
81.748  84.446 
al,800 


20,488 


12,260 

17,708 


60,876 
104.078 

117,768 


62,686 
82,663 

100,830 


AN  amber  dismissed  Improved  (taring  year. 

i  Instruction  slso  glveu  In  painting.  Tret  sawing,  tewing  and  physical  exercises. 

i  Number  dismissed  improved  up  to  close  of  1880. 
Instruction  in  gymnastics,  fanoy  work,  sewing,  Ac,  is  also  given. 
I  Various  industries  are  taught 
ts  Has  become  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum  tot  Idiots, 
n  Kindergarten  instruction  is  given. 
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Table  XXI.—  Statistics  of  reform  SchooUfor  1883-*84;  from 
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Location. 


San  Francisco,  Cal , 


City    and    County    Industrial 

School. 
Colorado  State  Industrial  Scbool .   Golden.  Colo ;  St afe  . 


Control 


Superintendent 


City  and  county. 


Slate  Beform  Scbool. 


Mei  idea,  Conn State 


Connecticut  Indnttrial  School     Mlddletown,  Conn 
for  Girls. 


Illinois  State  Reform  School*. . . 
Illinois   Industrial   School    for 
Girls.* 

Indiana  'Reformatory  Institution 
for  Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  Beform  Scbool  for  Boys. 

State  Beform  Scbool* 

House  of  Refuge*..... , 


Maine  State  Beibrm  School. 


12 

33 
14 
15 
16 

17 


18 
30 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

86 


House  of  Refugee, 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

House  of  Reformation 

Maroella  Street  Home , 

Ifenltent  Females'  Refuge..., 


Truant  School. 


Truant  School 

Truant  Scbool* 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  Scbool 

House  of  Reformation  lor  Juve- 
nile Offenders. 
Truant  School 


Flummer  Farm  School 

Hampden  County  Truant  School . 
8tate  Beform  School  ft.......*... 


Pontine,  Til 

Sooth  Evanston,  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 


FlainfleldfInd 

North  Topefca,Kane. 
Louisville,  Ky 


Portland,  Me. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 
Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass . 
Boston,  Mass  . 


Private:   aided 
bybtate. 


State 

Board  of  trustees 


John  S.  Kenny. 


William  C.  SamnaoB .. 
George  £.  Howe 


State 


State 

State 

Municipal 


State 


Boston,  Mass 


Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 
Fall  River,  Mass... 
Lancaster, Mass .... 

Lawrence, Mass  .... 
Lowell,  Mass 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Salem,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass .. . 
Westborongh,  Mass . 


State,  ronntci- 
pal.  and  pri- 
vate. 


State 

Municipal 
Municipal 
Private... 


Charles  H.  Bond. 


John  D.  Sonller,  K.  D 
Elan  M.  Miller ' 


Mrs.  Eliaina  L.  Jobs-  j 
son,  amiMant  super-  > 
intendent. 

T.  J.Charlton 


Dr.  J.  F.  Back . 
Peter  Caldwell 


Joseph  R.  FarringtoB 


Robert  Jabes  Eht- 
wood. 


Rev.  John  Foley,  P.  D 
CoL  John  C.  Whitoi . 
W.  Preston  Wood. .. ., 
F.  A-  Hutchinson 


Municipal Col.  John  CWhttoa 


Municipal 
Municipal 
State 


Municipal 
Municipal 

Municipal 

Private . . . 

County... 

State 


William  E.  Hough. 
jj.  Porter  Broun ... 


Robert  B.  Bisk 

W.  A.  Lang,  principal 

K.    L.  Paine,  truant 

officer. 
Chailes  A.  Johnson... 


R.C  Barrett... 
Joseph  A.  Allen 


•From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncarlon  for  188VS8. 
a  These  sutistios  ai-e  for  the  year  eliding  November  80, 1682. 
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repliei  to  inquirlm  by  the  United  Sfata  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Niiralier  of 
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1877 
Ittl 

1877 
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1874 
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1881 

18t0 

1880 
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8 
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7 
>16 


80 
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13 
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Condition*  of  commitment. 


ft 


40 
9 

16 


1 
2 


2 
2 
0 


11 
8 


1 

8 

4 

28 


7-20 

10-10 
7-16 


8-10 


10-16 
1-16 


6-16 

8-17 
8-16 
7-16 

S-16 


6-18 

8-21 

7-16 

6-15 

18-86 

7-16 
7-14 

"■i-if 


7-15 


7-16 
7-14 
7-17 


Other  condition*. 


Conrmirmont  by  court  or  surren- 
der by  patents  or  guardians. 

Crime  or  vagrancy 

Commitment  by  conrt  or  snrren- 
der  by  patents  or  gnaidmns  lor 
vagrancy,  theft,  truancy,  &o. 


Danger  of  fall  tag  Into  bablt*  of 
vice  and  Immorality. 


Convicted  of  crime 

lieggiog,  want  of  parental  care 
or  euardinn»hip.  ami  dancer  of 
leading  n  vaginnt  or  vicious  life. 

Incorrigibility  or  danger  of  lading 
into  vice. 


Incorrigibility  or  crime. 


Committed  for  crime  and  incorri- 


gibility. 


scrotionary  with  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Sentenced  by  court  or  trial  Jus- 
tice for  any  offence  not  punish- 
ablo  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  for  lite;  mnat  not 
be  deaf  and  dumb,  nou  compos, 
or  Insane. 

Boys  received  as  boarders;  6160  a 
year  for  tboae  whose  parent*  are 
residents  of  the  State;  non-resi- 
dents, $  1 2ft.    « 

Lswlessnets  and  insubordination 
to  parents. 


Commitment  by  court  on  aooonnt 

of  neglect  of  parent*. 
Need  of  reformation ». 


Truancy  and  absenteeism. 
None 


None 


7-16  |  Stubbornness,  larceny,  &o 
Truancy 


Larceny,  incorrigibility,  and  tru- 
ancy. 
Truancy 


Crime i  not  capital  offence. 


Measures  taken  for  tbo  welfare  of 
the  inmates  after  leaving  the  in- 
sUtuliun. 


JO 


Semiannual  reports  are  required. 

Roy*  are  required  to  communicate 
wub  il>*  iiim.tiition  once  in  sis 
mouths  and  failing  iodo*oth*-y 
are  at  one*  looked  afirr  by  the 
am  hont  io*  of  i  he  school 

They  sro  vinittd  regiiluilv  by  an 
agcut  aud  conv»poi»d«-n«-e  and 
giuiidiauahipar*  continued  un- 
til 21.       0 

None. 

Provided  with  homes  and  employ- 
menu 

Placed  at  service. 


Not  discharged,  but  on  u  ticket  of 

leave." 

Returned  to  parents  on  probation 
or  indentured  to  farmers. 

Those  taking  cbarco  of  the  chil- 
dren am  requiri  d  to  tvpoit  peri- 
odically to  the  suneihitt-ndHit. 

Indentured,  relotised  on  "tioket 
of  leave,"  and  n  quired  to  report 
in  writ-ins  cveiv  three  monih* 
nutil  Anally  discharged  or  term 
of  indenture  expires. 

Ilomes  and  employment  found  and 
constant  piotectlon  and  super- 
vision giwn  them. 

Ilomes  and  employment  found. 

Home*  and  employment  found  or 

returned  to  I r lends. 
Country  homes  are  provided  or 

returned  to  relatives. 
Allowed  to  visit  the  Institution 

and  to  stay  there  when  out  of 

work,  corre*|ioiided   with,  snd 

their  welfare  in  their  different 

situations  looked  after. 
Domes  and  employment  found  In 

city  or  country,  or  returned  to 

fi  lends. 
Returned  to  parent*. 

Constant  supervision  by  "auxil- 
iary visitors." 

Good  situations  secured  and  over- 
sight given. 


and   visited 
attend 


581nce  the  date  of  the  above  return  the  nam*  of  this  school  ha* 
for  Boys. 


Corresponded   with 
during  miuority. 

They  s re  looked  after  to 
Hcnool  or  go  to  wotk. 

Visited  bybtate.  agents  twice  dur- 
ing the  year  aud  of  toner  if  neces- 
sary. 

changed  io  the  Lyman  School 
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2 
8 


5 
0 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
30 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

86 


llama, 


Location. 


Control. 


City    and    County    Industrial    Sad  Francisco,  Cal..   City  and  county.*  John  S.  Kenny 
School.  i  > 

Colorado  State Industrial School.    Golden.  Tolo State ...'....... 

State  Reform  School Meii<kn,Conn Siate 


Connecticut  Industrial  School  ,  MJddletoTrn,  Conn 
for  Girls. 


Illinois  State  Reform  School* — 
Illinois   Industrial   School    for 
Girls.* 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution 
for  Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

State  Reform  School* 

House  of  Refuge* 


PontiacTll 

South  Rvanston,  III 


Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 


Maine  State  Reform  School. 


House  of  Refuge  a. 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd . . 

House  of  Reformation 

Marcelle  Street  Home.  •••..»••< 
Xfenitent  Females*  Refuge 


Truant  School. , 


Truant  School 

Truant  Sobool* 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 


Lawrence  Tndnstrial  School 

House,  of  Reformation  lor  Juve- 
nile Offenders. 
Truant  School 


FlummerFarm  School , 

Hampden  County  Truant  School 
8tate  Reform  School 5. «... 


Plainfleld,  Ind 

North  Topeka,Kans 
Louisville,  Ky 


Portland,  Ma. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 
Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Private:   aided 
bybtate. 


State  

Board  of  trustees 


William  C  Sampnon 
George  JJ.  Howe  .... 


Charles  H.  Bond. 


State 


State 

State 

Municipal 


State 


State,  munici- 
pal, and  pri- 
vate. 


State 

Municipal .... 
Municipal  .... 


Boston,  Mass i  Private 


John  D.  Senn!1cr,K,D 
BlixuM.Mdkr ' 


Mrs.  Ehnina  L.  Jabs- 
soti,  a*ftt»iaat  super- 
intendent. 

T.  J.  Charlton 


Dr.  J.  F.  Buck . 
Peter  Caldwell 


Joseph  R.  Tsrringtoo 


Boston,  Mass 


Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 
Fall  River,  Mass... 
Lancaster, Haas .... 

Lawrence, Mass  .... 
Lowell,  Mass 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Salem,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass . . . 
Westhorongh,  Mass . 


Robert  Jabes  Ert 
wood. 


Rev.  John  Foley,  n.  d 
CoL  John  C.  Whites . 
W.  Preston  Wood.... 
F.  A-  Hutchinson 


Municipal 


Municipal 
Municipal 
State 


CoL  John  C  Whiten 


William  E.  Hough. 


Municipal 
Municipal 

Municipal 

Private . . . 

County... 

State  


2L  Porter  Broun 


Robert  B.  Bisk 

W.  A.  Lang,  principal 

N*.   L.  Paine,  trsast 

officer. 
Chailes  A.  Johnson... 


R.  C.Barrett... 
Joseph  A.  Allen 


•From  Report  of 
a  These  statistics 


the  Commissioner  of  EdncaHon  fbr  188VS8. 
ai-e  for  the  year  ending  November  80, 1882. 
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4i 

a 
© 

e 


I 


3 


Number  of 

teachers, 

officers,  and 

assistants. 


I 


3 


1883 
1881 

1836 


1868 
1854 
1881 
1854 
1876 
1867 


1871 

1878 
1868 


1868 

1866 
1866 

1876 
1864 


1861 

1888 
1849 


el861 
1863 

1850 


0 
4 

18 


a2 

16 

5 

6 


22 


10 


16 


87 
14 


1860 


3 

48 

16 


1 
22 

16 


66 
7 
6 
6 
6 

12 


4 

6 


51 


12 


80 
46 


36 


10 


8 


Conditions  of  commitment, 


! 


8 


7-16 
7-17 

10>16 


Under  J  6 
3-16 
7-16 
8-17 
6-12 
8-16 


7-16 

8-16 
No  limit. 


7-14 
16-60 

6-14 


Under  16 

7-14 

18-21 
8-16 


Other  oondlttona. 


Truancy 


Commitment  by  court  for  any  of- 
fenoo  not  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  life. 


Commitment  by  court 


Must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

Destitution 

Commitment  by  conrt 


Any  crime  exoept  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. 

Vagrancy 

Homelessneae 


They  must  be  BomanlSathoUo. 
Legally  sentenoed  for  felony. . . 


None 


Vagrancy  and  crime 


7-14 
7-16 

Under  16 


6-18 


Disobedience,   truancy,   and  va- 
grancy. 

Destitution  and  a  desire  to  reform. 

Vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  Sec. 


Commitment  by  justices  and  other 
authorities. 

Commitment  by  courts  of  New 
York  City  or  by  superintend- 
ents of  poor  of  Westchester. 

Homelessness,  Tagranoy,  laaseny, 
&o. 


Measures  taken  for  the  welfare  of 
the  inmates  after  leaving  tho  in- 
stitution. 


lO 


Superintendent  of  schools  sees  thai 
they  attend  school  regularly. 

Placed  in  homes,  iudentured,  or 
returned  to  friends,  and  con- 
stant oversight  given  by  officers 
of  the  institution. 

Released  on  "ticket  of  leave"  and 
required  to  make  satisfactory 
reports  at  stated  times. 


None. 

Homes  are  provided  for  them. 

They  are  corresponded  with  by 
the  superintendent  and  visited 
by  the  agent. 

They  are  corresponded  with  and 
visited. 

Placed  at  service. 

Restored  to  friends,  or  adopted  la 

{;ood    families,    or    situation* 
ound  for  them. 


Situations  procured  or  returned 
to  friends. 

All  are  provided  with  employ- 
ment and  enpervised  for  sue 
months  or  more;  all  leave  oa 
conditions. 


Returned  to  parents  or  guardians 
or  transferred  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

Corresponded  with  and  visited, 
and  given  ench  assistance  as 
circumstanceH  require. 

Returned  to  friends,  provided  with 
homes  in  Illinois,  under  care  of 
local  agent. 

Placed  in  homos  and  receive  good 
attention  from  the  institntion. 

Placed  in  homes  and  given  auner- 
vixion  and  care,  or  ret  u rued  to 
f i  lends,  whoim*  required  I «mh«w 
that  they  are  the  proper  t»«ranns 
to  have  the  care  and  traimug  of 
the  child. 

They  ore  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  manage™  of  the  institution. 

Surrendered  I o parents,  puanhans, 
or  friends,  or  suitable  home*  or 
situivvyns  found  for  them  and 
eene^.i  overnight  given. 

They  are  reqnited  to  make 
monthly  reports  when  released 
on  parole. 


Incorrigibility, 
crime. 


vagranoy,    and 


o  Officers  only. 


tTeaohexaonly. 


Homes  in  good  families  are  se- 
cured for  them  and  they  are 
corresponded  with,  and  parties 
taking  them  are  held  to  aa 
for  them. 

•  Am  St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  ▲ayhna. 


Ill 


! 
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w 


67 


OUo  Beibrin  School. 


HooseofBefkigeaiid  Correction* 


Boose  of  Befoge. 


Pennsylvania  Beform  School. . . . 

State  Beform  School 

Vermont  Beform  School*.....  • . . 


Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Toledo,  Ohio, 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Morganta). 
Howard,  R.  It 


Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Girl*. 

Wiseonsin  Industrial  School  tor 
Boys. 


•9    Beform  School* 


*■■ ■* 


Vergennes,  Vt 


Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Waukesha,  Wis .... 

Washington,  P.  0 . . . 


3 

State 

Municipal 

State,  nraolelpal, 
and  private. 

State 

State 

State ..*... 

State  and  pri- 
vate. 

State 

United  States... 


J.CHite 


Almond  A.  MeDeaaJd 


J.  HoodLaTertj. 


J.  A.  Quay.... 

Frank  M.  Howe...... 

William  G.Pairbask. 


Mary  B.B.  Cobb.... 

WmiamH.  Sleep... 

Q.  A.  Sbjdlenbetgei. 


•Jrom  Bsport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon  tor  UaVttL 
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•ckooUfor  1883-*84y  ^c.— Continued. 


p 
%> 

E 

Number  of 

tflllblMH, 

a 

traditions  of  commitment. 

.a 

olh«  ei  fi.  ai.d 
aaaifetAuls. 

Measures  infcen  for  the  welfare  of 
l  he  inmates  altar  leaving  the  in- 
stitution. 

o 
o 
o 
O 

1 

1 

© 
• 

• 

© 
8 

7 

& 
< 

Other  conditions, 

ft 

8 

9 

■ 

■ 

10 

1666 

24 

28 

10-10 

Under  10 

6-12 

7-21 

10-21 

Boys,  un- 
dor  10; 
girls,  un- 
der 15. 
Under  16 

10-10 
6-16 

They  are  released  on  "ticket  of 
leave*  and  report  to  the  institu- 
tion every  fout  months. 

Cared  for  until  tbey  are  of  age  or 
thoroughly  reformed. 

Situations  with  farmers,  at  trade*, 
and  at  service. 

Homes  are  provided  for  the  home- 
less. 

Supervision  of  school  officers  on- 
i  1  of  age. 

Sent  to  tbelr  homes  if  tbey  have 
suitable  ones:  if  not,  homes  are 
provided  for  them. 

They  are  visited,  corresponded 
wflli,  and  under  guardnusahip 
during  minority. 

A  written  report  is  required  by 
the  institution  every  month  un- 
til the  boy  la  eighteen  year*  of 

None. 

• 

1875 

Committed  by  court  for  incorrigi- 
ble or  vicious  conduct,  rugranoy, 
Ac. 

Commitment   by  magistrates  or 
courts  or  surrendered  by  par- 
ents. 

Discretionary  with  board  of  man* 
agere. 

1828 
1860 

12 

22 

6 

7 

8 

24 

21 

8 
0 

14 

14 

8 

1866 

1876 
1860 

Committed  by  parent  or  guard- 
ian   by    obtaining    certificate 
from  probate  court. 

Destitution,  vagrancy,  truancy, 
viekrasneas,  Ac 

1880 

Commitment  by  United   States 
and  District  or  Columbia  oonrts 
and  president  of  board  of  trust- 
ees. 

a  Chartered  In  1860  aa  House  of  Befog*  la  1672  mum  ©haiigedhyerfof  kgtsaturatoPeMaylvajtf* 
Xbsaonn  flr^HMrfi 


»    M 


Hi; 


>\l 


t^!l 
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Varna. 

TrlMTHttflUr 

Control. 

i 

Bn  per  in  tnrioav 

1 

9 

a 

4 

M 

OUo  Beibnn  School..  ........... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(Morganta). 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Waukesha,  Wis  .... 

Washington,  D.  0 . . . 

State 

J.  0.  Hit* .....-- 

85 

98 

HooseofBefoge  and  Correction*. 

State,  municipal, 
and  private. 

State 

Almond  A.  MoDeaaM 
J.  AT  Oust  . .  „„„„, 

67 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School. . . . 
Stale  Reform  School 

68 

State 

WOliamG.InirbiaL. 

Mary  E.R.  Cobb 

William  H.  Sleep 

Q.  A.  ShaHeabert«r... 

88 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  tor 
Boys. 

State :... 

88 
81 

State  and  pri- 
vate. 

State 

88 

United  States... 

>g*oni  Bsport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  tor  188V88; 
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IA1«  8  unknown. 
m  Aim  politlu]  ownoinv.  d«fl  goye 
■  For  lb*  jou- mkIIbi  Srptembor  so,  i™». 
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Koti.-x  indicate! 


Van* 

■ 

0 

+~ 

tt 

0 
"E 

0 

1 

.  •* 

a 
a 
8 

i 

i 

0 

a 

0 

1 
i 

V 

• 

I* 

a 

0 

19 

Preeent  Inmates. 

t 

Sox. 

Baca. 

Nativity. 

I 

• 
•* 

p 

§ 

sa 

1 

6 

• 

0 
•3 
& 

ft 

6 

mm* 

13 

t 

9 

3 

• 

ts 

2 

■ 
1 

11 

13 

14 

al05 

716 
644 

*461 

• 

16 

17 

is  ;  it 

1 

48 

a<61 
137 

1.349 

6J28 

120 

449 

187 

560 

«245 

173 

70 

25 

299 

143 

49 
60 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 

28 

934 
272 

34 

849. 
276 

137 

:    iw 

r 
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1 

1: 

61 

6235 

"iii* 

384 

637   !»*>40 

6cl3 

si  1 

62 

60 
65 

1 

6\ 

78 

178 

70 

378 

a2l0 

194 

15 

73 

88 

99 

71 
191 
o45 
200 
a21l 
159 

38 

&i 
153 

94 

1001 

64 

Ohio  Reform  School   

444 

5 

fcifri 

111 

65 

•  •-••J 

50 

169 
a61 

16 
124 

539 

a257 

157 

85 

190 

o49 

16 

1 

6197 

SI  F 

67 

68 

1 

"i*i  r*"» 

1 

"1 

69 

I 

60 

Wlnconain  Industrial  School  for  Girls  .. 
Wiacousin  Industrial  School  for  Boys  . . 

147 
210 
665 

2 

69 
614 

•1 
02 

295 
65 

4 
68 

& 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1882-'83L 
a  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 

6  Of  those"  commit  ted  daring  the  year. 

•  Also  10  unknown. 

d  Alan  floriculture  taught, 
a  £  umber  dariBg  the  year. 
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fee  studies  taught 


Preient  inmate*. 

Studies. 

Illiterate 

when 
committed. 

Kumbcr  conld  read  only  when 
committed. 

* 
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fi    I  Kumbcr  taught  to  writo. 
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§      Arithmetic 
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1 
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1 

91 

Foreign-born  parent- 
age. 

* 
2 
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38 

1 

39 

90 

99 

93 

94 

39  33 
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34  35  36 

iff 

40 

54 

43 



36 

20 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X     |     X 

X     |     X 
X          X 

49 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

(d> 

X 

X 
X 

50 

51 

1 

62 

i 

X 

X 

........ 

X     |     X 
X          X 

X 
X 

53 

X          X 

X 

(/) 

■  *  •  • 

54 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

i* 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x     - hx 

55 

4 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

1      X 

«> 

•  •  *  • 

M 

57 

40 
7 

65 

19 

X 

X 

58 

7 

5 

X 

X 

60 

i 

X 
X 
X 

X 

60 

170 

61 

60 

X 

63 

/Tolegrapby  in  also  taught. 

Employment  wan  aecurod  for  10  of  these  and  11  were  apprenticed. 
•  Civil  government  also  taught. 
i  Some  Instruction  given  in  wood  carving  and  modelling  in  clay. 
j  Kindergarten  instruction  given  to  young  children. 
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49 

43 

49M 

SI  69 

1 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

•  •  m  • 

X     :     X    j... 

9 

•  •  •  • 

X 

m 
ft 

X 

X 

*  •  •• 

w         1        -       ' 

X     !     X     .     X 

4 
6 
0 
T 

8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
18 

W 
15 

10 
IT 
18 

10 
80 

21 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Giils. 
Illinois  State  Reform  School* 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

: 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girla*  .... 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  •• 

•  •  ••< 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for 
Women  and  Girls. 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

m  m  •  * 

*  •  •• 

*  •  *  • 

*  •  •  • 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

•  •  • 

K 
X 
X 

•  *••} 

•  a  »*l 

K 

■>••• 

•  ••* 

.... 

0  X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Hotiae  of  Refused    ....... ............. 

X 

X 

"""I   " 

X 

X 

t 

X 

«  •  •  ■ 

...'  X 

1  •■• 

X 

X 

X 

s 

X 

X 

1 ... 

ml 

22 

28 
24 

House  of  Reformation  for  Jurenile 
Offenders. 

1 

• 

X 

X 

X     '    X     •  ••• 

26 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

M 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

•  •  ■  • 

X 

\ 

•7 

X 

28 

X 

20 

X 

X 

80 

CX 

81 

X 

X 

X 

82 

83 

State  Industrial  Sohool 

X 

Ix 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

*" 

84 

85 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

X 

X 

88 

X 
X 
X 

•  •*• 

•  ••a 

•  ••• 

87 

X 
X 

X 

X 

•  •  *  • 

X 

88 

80 

40 

X 

X 

41 

42 

X 

X 

48 

Juvenile  Houseof  Industry  of  Brooklyn* 

44 

4ft 

X 
X 

■ 

X 

40 

X 

X 

47 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. 

48 

49 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 
New  York  Cathollo  Protectory 

60 

X 
X 

X 

X 

IX 

X 

•  •  *  • 

.... 

X 

X 

«•*• 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

61 

62 

'.IV.  '.IV. 

68 

X 

X 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 

tion for  1883-'83. 
«  $286.68  for  eaoh  inmate  of  the  Industrial  School 

and  $180  for  eaoh  Inmate  of  the  M^g^Mm 

Asylum. 
6  Plumbing  is  taught. 

•  Basket  making  taught  also. 

&  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  No- 
tembex  80,1^2. 


«  Plumbing,  plain  andfreace  painting,  basket 
making,  and  wicker  work  taught 

/Books  are  sent  from  Boston  Pubue  library. 

g  These  items  are  included  In  general  aoooaat 
with  House  of  Industry,  Almshouse,  Heats 
of  Reformation,  and  Truant  SohooL 

A  In  1882. 

<  Since  the  date  of  the  above  return  the  asms 
of  this  school  ban  be^ojMUgod  tot-wlf*1 
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•choolsfor  1883->84,  ^c.— Continued, 
the  industries  taught. 


Industries. 

s 

*l 

w  X 

il 

r 

* 

Percentage  of  discharged 
knovn  to  be  orderly,  He. 

Library. 

Average  annual  coat  of 
each  inmate. 

u             § 

•si      -a 
I3       ° 

§•3             12 

!i      8 
f»     1 

t       1 

<       < 

Total  annnnl  earnings  of 
institution. 

4 

© 
* 

1 

S4 

4 

p 

-•4 

•3 
a 

j 
1 

53 

1 

56 

5T 

X 

* 

a 

•mm 

as 

X 

■ 

(0 

50 

X 
X 

M 

• 

fee 
a 

* 

1 

i 

> 

i 
i 

I 

II 

a  ^ 

A 

S3 

1 

GO  61 

i 

.•a 

63 

_____ 

64 

65 

66 

•7 

68 

69 

x 

X 

■  •  ■  • 

X 

X 
X 

X 

(a) 
$176  00 

•  •••■•     • 

$10  28 

20  00 
10  50 

$30,900 
22,  :<31 
83,743 
3(5.983 
33,807 

$1,282 

13,055 

3,500 

4,476 

1 

163  '  00 

850 

850 

% 

x 

X 
X 

X 
X 

8,630 
685 

1,103 
180 
630 

1,030 
102 
1,508 
1,780 
8,400 
1,008 
5, 420 

l.sra 

3 

x 

•  •  •  • 

X 

•  •  m  • 

75 
65 
90 
82 

03 

•  •  m  m 
m  a>  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

85 

67 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

67 

•  ■  a  * 

1.250 

1,200 

400 

150 

1,000 

0 

600 

1,556 

1,788 

50 

78 

160 

25 

0 

150  00 
147  00 

t 

X 

•   a  •  • 

X 

X 

6 

120  88 
120  00 

20  00 

28,000 

45,000 
12.U00 
20.  158 
23,367 
3D,  H26 
20,000 

,42,  r»78 
2,804 

(9) 
4,170 

1,000 

15, 087 

6,515 

8,031 
6,000 
6,604 

4.9tm 

5,320 
16,000 

(?) 
0 
223 

(?) 
2,131 

7 

6k 

X 

X 

8 

9 

X 
X 

100 

81  61 

68  06 

10 

x 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

X 
X 
X 

11 

x 

<«) 

165  25 

00  00 

114  61 

120  00 

45  00 
70  00 

0 

12 

x 

X 

X 

13 

X 

710 

108 

14 

15 

X 

X 

16 

867 

(/) 
400 

100 

114  61 
130  00 

is) 

17 

^ 

18 
19 

x 

X 

1,221 
163 

70 

•  •  *  • 

1,000 
650 

853 

'  71  01 

20 

21 

22 

A138  65 

115  88 

3  86 

103  06 

86  07 
0 

Al.041 
6,086 
5.613 

85.000 
1.552 

J40,™* 
53, 028 

28,421 

2,600 

23 

x 

168 

67 

6,227 

272 

205 

9,864 

01 
25 
00 
50 

765 

0 

1,200 

100 

66 

0 
0 

24 

25 

x 

X 

26 

x 

27 

x 

X 

28 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 
X 
X 

•  •  •  * 

1,000 
1,000 

500 
0 

400 

856 

115  00 
222  04 

20 

80 

x 

X 

■   •  •  • 

4,800     75 

31 

78 
1,150 

0 
85 

60 

32  34 

175  00 

32 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

■  w  m  m 

X 

50  00 

18,000 

5,000 

33 

34 

x 

<m) 

X 

»  a  m  • 

X 

1,397 
180 
574 

75 
75 

550 
240 

0 
0 

145  28 

60  10 

47,005 
5,804 

20, 620 

4,005 

n60,613 

10,816 

766 

2,226 

355 

35 

X 

X 
X 

36 

x 

• 

X 

X 

37 

x 

38 

39 

(o) 

X 

40 

41 

(P) 

X 

1,463 
8.801 

80 

•  •  •  • 

i,  666 

250 

250 
50 

188  26 

170  00 
0 

07,803 
11,000 

n57,871 
88, 522 
83, 248 

nl0,373 

n80,502 
10,307 

267,751 
00,258 

68,106 
0 

20,'ioi 

n22,347 

57,862 
24,240 

42 

48 

' 

44 

x 

X 
X 

X 
X 

21,175 
23,620 

73 
00 

2,246 
000 

87 
200 

118  78 
120  00 

87  40 

45 

(*) 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

46 

47 

nl54  06 
104  00 

131  44 

114186 

48 

1,000 

17,000 
4,072 

•  •  •  ■ 

200 

49 

x 

r  x 

X 

X 

X 
X 

*  •  •  • 

•  ••)  • 

X 
X 

60 

x 

80 

2,500 

51 

62 

X 

884 

76 

i'iab 

187  18 

42,666 

68 

I  For  two  years. 

*  Painting  and  tin  smithing  also  taught 

I  Painting  and  running  boilers  also  taught. 
m  Brick  making  is  taught. 

»  For  the  year  ending  September  80, 1882. 

o  Type  setting  and  electrotyping  are  taught. 

p  Drawing,  moulding,  and  other  processes  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware 
•   and  modelling  from  original.designs,  and 
■mnrtllllll  otopouja*  work. 


q  Engineering  and  making  boys'  caps  also 
taught. 

r  Instruction  also  given  in  electrotyping,  paint- 
ing, glove  making,  weaving  silk,  wheel- 
wnghting,  work  in  machinery,  <fcc. 

«  Firing  and  running  an  engine  and  gas  making 
also  taught. 

8  Inolndes  repairs  and  improvements. 
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Table  XXL— StaHttktof  refwm 

Notil-x  iadkatai 


Kan*, 

Industrie*. 

$ 

m 

40 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

41 

1 

1 

n 

* 

a 

1 

• 

i 

44 

• 

o 

45 

a 

1 

441 

• 

SI 

e 

« 
6 

1 

Q 
47 

• 

a 

* 

48 

X 

o 

.a 

s 

"3 

e 

"a 
e 

C 

* 
3  J 

1  i 

•                 1 

i  *' 

1 II 

e    e ; 

M    1  U 

•n      m 

1 

49 

43 

1     t    *  ■ 

49  5©>1M 

S        1       !     1 

1 

City  and  County  Industrial  8ohool 

State  Reform  School 

«  •  •  • 

x  !  x  .... 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

X 

ft 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  •  ■ 

X    i    X       ■ 

4 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Gills. 
Illinois  State  Reform  School* 

ft 

X 

X 

:  x  ! — 

■ 

Illinois  Industrial  8chool  for  Girls* 

X 

X     .... 

y 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for 
Women  and  Girls. 

X 

■ 

t 
• 

10 
11 
» 
18 
14 
35 
16 
17 
11 
19 

to 

St 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

■   •  m  m 

•  •  »  • 

X 
X 
X 

x 

■  •  •  .   »••* 

0  X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

L 1 

...  i  ! 

X 

...-I-  «j 

X 

*  •  •  • 

;•■;;;;] 

X 

X 

X       «| 

X 

X 

22 
28 

Hon  ae  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile 
Offenders. 

1             t                 j 

I 

94 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X   «... 

X    »•«» 

x  .... 

X    ....l 

"  "i 

SB 

X 
X 

•  *  *  * 
■  •  •  - 

20 

M 
X 
X 
X 

X 

27 

28 

X 

20 

X 

X 

80 

ftx 

1 

81 

X 

X 

X 

82 

83 

X 

Ix 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  m  » 

X 

., 

84 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* 

85 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

X 

X 

1 

80 

X   ....{ 
x   .... 

X    .... 

87 

X 
X 

X 

X 

•  m  •  • 

X 

88 

89 

40 

X 

X 

41 

42 

X 

X 

48 

Juvenile  Houseof  Industry  of  Brooklyn* 

44 

45 

X 
X 

X       X 

40 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. 

X 

X 

47 

48 

49 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 
New  York  Cathollo  Protectory 

80 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9* 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

X 

•  ••  • 

X 
X 

X  X 
X        X 

51 

52 

58 

X      x 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1882-'83. 

« 8280.68  for  each  inmate  of  the  Industrial  8chool 
and  $180  for  each  lnmata  of  the  M*gfl«lf« 
Asylum. 

5  Plumbing  is  taught. 

a  Basket  making  taught  also. 

4  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  Ho* 
ranker  80, 1882. 


•  Plumbing,  plain  and  fresco  painting,  basket 
making,  and  wicker  work  taught, 

/Books  are  sent  from  Boston  Pubuo  library. 

g  These  items  are  included  in  general  account 
with  House  of  Industry,  Almshouse,  Hesss 
of  Reformation,  and  Truant  School. 

a  In  1882. 

(Since  the  date  of  the  above  return  the  nans 
of  this  school  has  been  eJjMged  to  teal?1 
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ichooUfor  1883-'84,  ^o.— Continued. 
the  Indnsttio*  taught- 


I  nd  on  trios. 

1 
11 

I! 

| 

lib,-,. 

■s 

r 

1 
1 

I 
I 

! 

U 

I 

* 
t 

J 

i 

I 

i 

39 

1 

1 

I  ■  !  i  fl 

1  j  Jl| 

* 

I 

1 

1 

K 

| 

1 

i1 

Si 

m|m 

OS 

3» 

38  3» 

no 

ail  «9 

«3 

M 

M 

M 

wt 

M 

•» 

. 

i.b+4 

731 

7= 

»,ooo 

100  »l»f  00 

0*23  00 

. 

S»!l63 
10,831 

=S0.  Ill 

; 

; 

: 

■ 

■124  00 

IB  70 

IT*.  538 

a.  tin 

105 
I.I!! 
HI  2 

at 

1,400 

ioo 

**. 

120  00 

iiisai 
1,7» 

« 

US 

77S 

goo 

iiooo 

12  00 

17.040 

u'.sm 

• 

M0      HS  00 

""['" 

:tTp  to  September  30,  1B82.  J  Employment  In  i 

Aim  embroidery  and  machine  ■awing,  provided  In. 

i  la  addition  to  labor  and  prodnc  te. 


Table  XXI.— Memoran&a— Continued. 


„„ 

Location. 

^,^ 

Buuae  of  Reformation  and  lutnwtkm 
for  Colored  Children. 

Cheltenham,  Md.. 

Sear  Adrian,  Web. 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Gelvetteo,  Texaa 

Ko  information  received. 

Kane  changed  to  State  Indoatolel  Hone 

forOlrle. 
Ko  Information  received. 
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Tablk  XXL— 6t*1i*tk»ofrtf om 

Nom— k  indkatei 


64 
65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
60 
61 
63 


Industries. 


be 

o 

3 


5        2 

<3   •  P 


te 

n 

s 

a 


M 


40  41  49 


Ohio  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction* 

House  of  Beta ce 

Pennsylvania  Reform  Scbool 

8tate  Reform  Scbool 

Vermont  Reform  School* 

Wincoonin  Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys.. 
Reform  Scbool* 


X 


a 
M 

s 


3 

•—> 

i 

m 
§ 


u 

a 


43 


44 


u 

o 


t* 


.x  1 


5    »    *        g       a      ^ 

3    b  i  z    «f    1 ;  s 

Sc     o  ♦  5     5     s 
_  «     .     fa    t    *    l    9        B 

A      fe     fc  |  O  |  5  I  * 
45  46  4r  48  49  Ml  91  W I 


X 
X 
X 

x     /x 

X 
X 


<«> 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X     »     X 

X 
X 


*  •  •  •  I 


J.... 


0 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1882-'83. 

a  Engineering  also  taught. 

b  Tbia  amount  in  cash  snd  an  equal  amount  la 
farming,  vegetables,  fruit,  Ac 

9  Income  from  all  source*. 


d  Instruction  also  given  in  the  making  of  nib, 

mattresses,    and    hosiery,    in   varaisHag. 

wiokor  and  wire  work,  and  in  the  emgiasra' 

department. 
•  Less  the  earnings  of  the  children. 
/  Light  saddlery  and  carpet  weaving  an  tfe 

chief  industries. 


Tablb  XXI.— Memoranda. 


Name* 


lows  Reform  School 

Girls'  department  of  the  lows  Reform 
'  SohooL 

Boys'  House  of  Refuge... 

Girls'  House  of  Refuge 

Female  House  of  Refuge 


Bldor*,Iowa 

Mitchell vllle,  Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md ... 


No  information 
No  information 


No  information  recorded. 
No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 
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XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children ,  infant 
asylums,  and  industrial  schools  from  which  no  information  has  oeen  received. 


Name. 


—  HOMIS  AND  AST- 
FOR  ORPHAN  OR  LE- 
NT CHILDREN. 

'alley  Orphan  Asy- 

ifelea  Orphan  Asy- 

mto  Protestant  Or- 

asylum. 

Protection  and  Be- 

ciety. 

acisco  Protestant  Or- 

a.sylum. 

a  Orphan  Asylum  . . . 

ent's  Hale  Orphan 

m. 

sot's  Female  Orphan 

m. 

bz  County  Orphans' 

1 

els  Orphan  A  sylum . . 

Benevolent  Home... 

at  Orphans'  Home. . . 

xa   female  Orphan 

m. 

1'  Home,  North  Geor- 

nferenoe. 

al  Orphans'  Home 

Hon*  Female  Orphan- 

i'  Home  of  the  Mis- 

Synod. 

ye'  and  Bootblacks' 

tnt  Deaconess's  Or- 

lome. 

»r  the  Friendless 

id  Home  tot  Orphans 
-landless. 

Orphan  Asylum 

lie  Orphan  Asylum . . 
Auxiliary    Orphan 
m  8ooiety. 
polls  Orphans'  Ajy- 

1'Home 

Jounty  Children's 

ent's  Male  Orphan 
m. 

Orphan  Asylum 

int  Orphan  Asylum. . 
Brian  Orphans' Home, 
y  of  Louisville, 
id  Orphans'  Institu- 

i  of  the  Good  Shep- 

phan  Asylum 

ye1  Lodging  Home . . . 

1  Female  Orphan 

m. 

Is  Female  Orphan 

m. 

y's  Catholio  Orphan 

Asrlum. 

1'  Home 

Ihurch  Asylum 

German   Orphan 
m. 
f  the  Friendless 

Topldns  Colored  Or- 

\*vlum. 

rphan  Home 


Location. 


Grass  Valley,  CaL 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Franoisoo.Cal. 

San  Franoieoo.CaL 

San  Juan,  Cal. 
San  Rafael,  CaL 

Sonoma,  CaL 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Now  Haven,  Conn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga, 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
White  Bluff,  Ga. 

Addison,  HL 

Chicago,  HI.    (146 

Quinoy  st). 
JackaonviUe,  HI. 

Peoria,    HL    (cor. 

Main  st.  and 

Flora  ave.). 
Quinoy,  HL 

Kvansvflle,  Ind. 
Bvansville,  Ind. 
Bvansville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Blohmond,  Ind. 
Kuahville,  Ind. 

Vinoennea,  Ind. 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Leaveoworth.Xaoa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Versailles,  Xy. 

Now  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Bath,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,Md.(oor. 
Townsend  st.  A 
Druid  Hfll  ave.). 

BaltimorcMd.  (306 
&208Blddlest). 

Baltimore,  Md.  -^ 


Part  1.— Homes  and  asy- 
lums, &c—  Continued. 


Orphan  Asylum  for  Colored 
dirls. 

St.  Anthony's  Asylum 

St  James'  Home  for  Home- 
less Children. 

St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum . 

St.  Peter'*  Asylum  for  Fe- 
male Children. 

Haverhill  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

House  of  Providence 

Home  for  Young  Womea 
and  Children. 

Ladies'  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum. 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Home 

Jackson  Home  for  the 
Friendless  and  Indus- 
trial School 

German  Orphan  Asylum. . . 

Home  for  tne  Friendless .... 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

German  Evangelioal  Luther- 
an Asylum. 

Mission  Tree  Sohool 

Nevada  Orphan  Asylum  — 

Orphan  Asylum    

West  Jersey  Orphanage  for 
Destitute  Colored  Chil- 
dren. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan 
Asylum. 

St  Michael's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Home  for  the  Friendless .... 

Orange  Orphan  Home 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Children's  Homo 

Brooklyn  Howard  Colored 
Orphan  Aaylum. 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum. 

Children's  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for 
Homeless  Boys  of  All  Oc- 
cupations. 

St  John's  Orphanage 

St.  Margaret's  Homo 

St.  James' Home 

The  Children's  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 
and  Female  Guardian  So- 
ciety. 

New  Orphan  Asylum  for 
Colored  Youth. 

Bethel  Union 

Orphans'  Home 

Children's  Home  of  Butler 
County. 

Church  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Foster  Home  Association. . . 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored 
Children. 

Newsboys'  Aid  Society 

Pauline  Home  for  Children. 

St  Mary's  Magdalen  de 
Pasars  Asylum  for  Italian 
Orphan  Girl*. 

Union  Temporary  Homo 

St  Paul's  Boman  Catholio 
Qrphan  Asylum.*  * 


Location. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
(Chase     st    and 
Forest  Place). 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md.  (252 

Myrtle  ave.). 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


Holyoke.  Hi 
Lowell,  Ms 


Detroit,  Mich. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


St  PauL  Minn. 
Hannibal  Mo. 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (2613 

S.  Seventh  st). 
St.  Louis.  Ma 
Virginia  City,  Not. 
Manchester,  N.  H- 
Camden,  N.J. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

NewmravN.  J. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Peterson,  N.J. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Greenbush,  N.  T. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

NewYorVN.Y.(61 
AM  Warren  at). 


Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Red  Hook,l!t.  Y. 
Wilmington.  N.  a 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati,  Okie. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Lancaster,  Pa, 
Lanoaster,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 
(Woodland  are.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 

(913  8outh  Seventh 

at  . 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 

(northeast  oor.lOth 

and  Poplar  eta,). 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  home*  and  asylums,  $c — Continued. 


Name. 


Part  l.— Horns  axd  asy- 
lums, Ac. — Continued. 

Home  for  Friendless  Women 
and  Children. 

Emlen  Institution 

Home  for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren. 

Homo  for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren. 

Charleston  Orphan  House  . . . 

Hebrew  Orphan  Society 

Palmetto  Orphan  Homo 

Loath  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Peter  s  Orphan  Asylum. . 

8t  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm  . . 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylam . 

Fredericksburg  Female  Or- 
phan Asylam. 

Lynchburg  Female  Orphan 
Asylam. 

Norfolk  City  Female  Orphan 
Asylam. 

Friends'  Asylam  for  Colored 
Orphans. 

Richmond  Male  Orphan 
Asylam. 

St  Vincent's  Soman  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Asylam. 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

8t  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 

CadleHome  and  Hospital — 

St.  Francis  Female  Orphan 
Asylam. 

Wittenberg  Orphan  Asylnm 
(Norwegian). 

St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan 
Asylam. 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Sohool . . . 

Pact  2.— Ihtant  asylums. 
Little  Sisters'  Infant  8helter. 

Day  Nursery,  Union  for  Horns 

work. 
Boston  North  End  Mission 

(nursery  department). 


Location. 


Soranton,  Pa. 

Warminster,  Par 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Colombia,  S.  C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Frederick  s  b  a  r  g , 

Vs. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Fond  da  Lac,  Wis. 
Fond  da  Lac  Wis 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Sparta,  Wis. 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chickasaw      Na- 
tion, Ind.  Ter. 


San  Franciaco.Cal 
(412  Minna  at). 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Boston.] 
North  st). 


(Ml 


Name. 


Part  2.— Ixfaht  asylums— 
Continued. 

St  Vincent's  Infant  Or- 
phan Asylam. 

New  York  Foundling  Asy- 
lum Society. 

The  Lombard  Street  Day 
Nursery. 

Past  3.— Industrial 

6CHOOLS. 

Industrial  Home,  or  Home 
for  the  Friendless. 

Home  Industrial  School 

Railroad  Mission  Industrial 
Sohool. 

Industrial  School 

St.  Joseph's  House  of  In- 
dustry. 

Vacation  Industrial  Sohool . 

Industrial  School 

Boys'  Industrial  Sohool 

Girls'  Industrial  School 

St.  Paul's  Industrial  School. 


St  Mary's  Academy  and 

Industrial  School. 
St  Joseph's  Academy  and 

Industrial  School. 
Industrial  Sohool  of  the  Bast 

Liberty   Branch   of   the 

Young  Women's  Christian 

Association  of  Pittsburgh 

and  Allegheny. 
Pennsylvania  Industrial 

Home  for  Blind  Women. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Sohool  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 
Miss  Newton's  Sohool 


Soman  Catholic  Industrial 
8chooL 


BnHkle.K.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,    ra 
(«0  Lombard  sk) 


6a. 


Chioago.HL 
Chicago,  m. 

New  Orleans.  La 
Baltimore,  MA. 


Brookltne, 

Kalamasoo,  Mka. 

8t  Paul,  Minm. 

StPaoIMinm. 

Brooklyn,  K.I 
(Congress  aa 
Clinton  sts.). 

BuflaJo,  N.  Y. 

Loch  port,  N.  Y. 
Best  Liberty,  Pa 


Phfladetabia.    Pi. 

(tttt  Locust  sU 
Knoxrule,  Team. 
LawTTOcerllkVi 
Norfolk.  Va.(Bas> 

bieton). 
Bernalillo,  N.  Met 
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Table  XXII.— Memoranda. 


Name. 

n , 

esriu*  homes  akd  asylums. 

German  Lutheran  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Bonlfiioe  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Shaw's  Asylum  for  Mariners'  Children 


Location. 


Newton  Home  fat  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Girls. 

Home  for  Destitute  Children 

N.  K.  County  Home  for  Orphan  and  Home- 
less Children. 
Children's  Home 

Brooklyn  Union  for  Chnstlan  Work 

Institution  of  Mercy... 


West  Cheater  Temporary  Home  for  Protes- 
tant Children. 


fit  Peter*sand  St  Joseph'sOrpban  Asylum 


Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute. 


Cenneld  Orphan  Asylum 

DTDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  Hums  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum. 


Lutherrflle,  Ark  . . . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Jamaioa  Plain,  Haas 


Newton,  Mass 

Roxbury,  Mass 
Winchendon,  Msss 
Portsmouth,  N.  H . 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Pleasantrllle,  N.  Y 

Cummlnsville,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Memphis,  Tenn.... 

New  York,  N.  Y... 


Remarks. 


No  buddings  yet  erected  nor 
orphans  received. 

Closed. 

A  society  for  the  establishment 
of  free  Kindergarten. 

The  income  of  the  endowment 
of  this  institution  is  used  to 
aid  mariner*'  children  in  their 
homes ;  at  last  report  the  in- 
stitution bad  but  one  inmate 
and  waa  aiding  800  children 
outside. 

Name  changed  to  Rebecea  Pom- 
roy  Newton  Home  for  Orphan 
Girls. 

See  St  John's  Home.  Dorches- 
ter; apparently  identical 

Closed. 

Name  changod  to  Chase  Home 
for  Child i eu. 

Transferred,  to  list  of  industrial 

,  schools. 

See  report  of  St  Joseph's  In- 
dustrial Home,  a  branch  of 
the  Institution  of  Mercy  In 
Part  3  oft  bis  table 

Reincorporated,  June,  1883,  with 
the  name  of  the  West  Cheater 
Temporary  Hume  for  Desti- 
tute Children. 

See  St.  Peter's  and  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylam,  Cincinnati; 
Cummins ville  is  a  branch  of 
the  Cincinnati  post  office. 

See  report  of  Northern  Home 
for  Friendless  Children  and 
Associated  Institute  for  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Orphans. 

Buildings  now  used  for  day 
schools  for  colored  children. 


Closed. 
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Tabus  XXUI.—StatUHc*  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  montk$  ending 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


tnmnitsiTa»  axd  collboh. 


Littla  Rook  University .. 
Philander  Smith  College , 


University  of  California. 


University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 
University  of  the  Pacific 


University  of  Colorado  .4.. 4. 
Colorado  College 4..**... 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University. 


Yale  College  

University  of  Georgia 


Atlanta  University 


Clark  University 
] Tedding  College. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Little  Rook.  Ark... 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Ban ta Clara, Cal .... 


Boulder,  Colo 

Colorado     8prings, 
Colo. 


Hartford,  Conn  . 

Middletown,  Conn 

New  Raven,  Conn 
Athens,  Ga 


••{ 


Benefactor. 


Kama. 


Oittams  of  Little  Rock. 
M».  Pbllapder  Smith... 
Prof. Geo. Davidson  .... 
Charles  Mayne , 


J.&Hittell 


Welli,  Fargo  4k  Co.'*  Ex- 
press Co. 
Many  donors 

Hany  persons »»— 


C.  G.  Buckingham 
Various  persons . . 


Mrs.  8usan  R.  Wortham 

(deceased). 
Joseph  X  Cook  (deceased) 

lira.  John  Brans 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University  .. 


•German-English  College. 
Lombard  University 


Illinois  College 


Lake  Forest  University 


Atlanta,  Ga . . 
Abingdon,  III 


Eureka,  HI . 
Evanston,  111 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Lawrence 

lion.  Joseph    E.   Brawn, 

United  States  senator. 


TothillKinjc 

J. H.t'assedy  

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge. 


-  f !*».; 


Oak  Park,  in ...... 

San  Francisco,  Csl. 


CH..I 

I 
OiL. 


Boulder,  Cola 


Providence,  S.  I. - 

Merfden,  Conn.... 

New  York,  NT.. 
Georgia 


Various  sources 


Various  persons 


Galena,  TO.... 
Galesburg,  HI 


i 


William  Deering 
Hon.  John  Evans 
Various  persons  . 
Various  persona . 


Jacksonville,  111 :  Many  persons 


Lake  Forest  HI  ...< 


MoKendree  Co\\e%a '  lAtaum,  111 


Rev.  Lemuel  Brooks  (de- 
ceased). 

Rev.  Samuel  3£  Wood  (de- 
ceased). 

Mrs.  Chaa.  B.  Farwell 

Various  others 


Chicago.  HI 

New  York,  N.T... 


Evanston.  Ill 
Denver,  Colo 


Church  rill*,  N.T 

Omro,  Wis 

Lake  Forest,  El .. 
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} 


i 


Benefactions. 


Oft    . 

*s 


1 


1 


6 


$25 

10,980 

18*000 

98,000 


80,978 

1,000 

90,000 
60,000 


i 


tifrfc 


{:::::: 


97,633 


•8,000 
10,500 


8 


18,000 
28,000 


40b  378 


90,000 


• •  ••••>•< 


< 


a,  200 


•23, 000 
40, 400; 


I 


83,9*4; 
100,000*  j 

7W; 

20,  oco; 


6,000 


15,000 


do,  m 

90, 000, 
2\  000! 
23, 000' 
792' 
20, 000 


23, 425 

8,500 
790 


800 


3,000 
1,500 


1,000. 

8,000 

#,,»••••!    •*  790 


it 

I1 
Is 


•  •  •  »  a  •  e 


$9,000 


60,000 


129,129 


1 

.S. 


5 


10 


11 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


8,000 

6,000 
6,000 
1,000 


900 


$9,943 


Towards  the  erection  of  the  building* 

For  building. 

Photographs  of  the  transit  of  Venom. 
Two  oil  paintings,  "Bummer"  aad 
"Winter.'' 

$10, 630  <  900  photograph!  of  statues,  buildings, 
4c  o. 
Fourteen  volumes  for  the  Horary. 

Vor  new  building. 

$28,000  reported  for  1888-'84  for  new 
building,  und  purpose  not  specified  of 
a  reported  subscript  ton  belonging  to 
1882-83  of  93,000.  Presumably  thU 
Is  also  for  building. 

To  purchase  books  for  library. 

•7,840  from  western  Contributions  Jot 
the  year  ending  May  80.  1883.  and 
$4,7S1  from  eastern  contributions  for 
the  year  ending  April  30, 1884 ;  all  for 
general  support. 

For  additional  buildings. 

8,000  Value  of  hooks  added  to  the  library  by 
I     the  terms  of  the  Cook  bequest. 

To  found  a  scholarship  for  licentiate* 
in  the  M.  K.  Church, 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory. 

To  be  known  as  "  The  Chaa.  McDonald 
Brown  scholarship  fund,'*  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  indigent 
students  5  91,000  per  annum  of  the  in* 
terest  to  be  used  for  students  In  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  OoUega 
at  DablOnega. 

For  the  King  scholarship  fond. 

J  or  the  Cassedy  scholarship  fond. 
or  the  Uodtra  scholarship  hind* 

For  the  Hastings  scholarship  fund. 

•0,000  for  tho  Knowles  industrial  build- 
ing, $3,343  for  student  aid,  and  •3,290 
for  general  purposes. 

Value  of  building  for  theological  school. 

Purpose  not  specified  i  of  this  amount 
•26,000  were  reported  for  1882-83  and 
the  remainder  belongs  to  the  year 
1883-'84 

For  endowment 


S 


For  payment  of  debt. 


For  general  purposes. 

$10,000  to  endow  the  theological  chair 
and  910,000  for  general  endowment. 

$300  for  repairs  and  935, 125  for  profes- 
sorship of  agricultural  i 


For  general  endowment  and  scholaiw 
ship  funds. 

For  repairs  aad  fanhrtitnan 
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Table  XXIII.—  Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  aiding  Jane  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Kan*. 


1 

TJtaYiBttTns,  Ac.— Cont'd. 
Lincoln  University 

Momnoutb  College 

Augustana  College 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indian*  University  ...•••.... 

Franklin  College 

De  Paaw  University 

Haxterille  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moore's  Hill  College 

Amity  College 

Griswold  College 

Norwegian  Lather  College. . . 
Drake  UnlTerelty 

Panose  College 

louts  University  .••...... .... 

College 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


Lincoln,  m 


Various  friends 


Tflhwrie  »wd  Tn^ii* 


Monmouth,  TH  . . 
Rook  Island, III. 


Westfleld;  m 

Wheaton,  111 

Bloomington,  Ind 


Members  of  Swedish  Au- 
gustan* Synod. 


various  persons 


Franklin,  Ind... 

Groencastle,  Ind 
Hartsvillo,Ind.. 


•i 

•{ 


Woman 'a  Christian  Ton. 

nemnoe  Union. 
J.  L.  Allen 


Bloomington,  lad. 
EUettertne,  lad .. 


Dr.  George  Manners 

Heirs  of  Dr.  John  Goodwin 

Citizens    

Many  others 


kteioin,  Xnd 


Moore's  Hill.  Ind 
Collfgf  Spring*.  Iowa 


Doootib,  Iowa ....  I 
Des  Koines,  Iowa .. . 


Fairfield,  Iowa..., 


Various  persons  ... 


Davenport,  lows Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe. 


Rsitot  0.  CyeTgJord-  ••»< 
Martin  Pedereen 


Fayette,  Iowa 
Grinnell,  lows 


•  •  •  •  * 


Simpson  Centenary  College* 


vtaBettOolIefte.... 
Ms9snVinysM  CoALegn 


Indianola*  Iowa . . . 


Ms.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Mat  TeTnon,  Iowa 


\ 


i 


Various  persons  ... 
Charles  A.  Parsons 
Dr.£.fi.JUngland. 


Bxecntors  of   Lewis  B. 

Parsons. 
Various  persons 


Many  hundred  persona 


Dr.  Ebeneaer  Alden  (de- 
ceased). 

H.C.Slgler 

Mrs. BE  Slgler..... 

F.RSiglor 

WHUaoj  Boston 

D.&Sigler 

Lew  £.  Darrow 

J.  C.  Mitchell 

James  McGee 

A.  II.  Swan 

Several  others 


Sot.  Geo.  Bt  Bowman,  Tx  d. 

CoL  J.  B.  Cornell , 

,    Various  persona .......... 


New  Richmond,  1st 
BruokvUlesInd   .. 
Greoncaetle,  lad .. 


New  York,  NTT.... 


Stuugiitou,  Wis..... 
Glonwood,  Iowa  mm 


SI  Louts,  Mo  .. 
Hamilton.  111... 


Randolph, 


Osceola,  Iowa...... 

Osceola*  low* 

Oeorobv  Iowa 

Carlisle,  Iowa 

Corning.  Iowa .... 
Corning,  Iowa .... 

Nevada,  Iowa 

Indlsnolsk  Iowa .. 
Cheyenne,  Wye  — 


*m  Jos*.  Csl  ... 
New  York,  K.Y. 
Iowa 


3 
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1884 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


t 

Benefaction*. 

1 

6 

0 
» 

•0  5 

*  - 

S3 

E- 

r 

*V ...  •« 

o 

i 

is 

i 
0 

•*• 

1 

1 

a 

•0 

S 

I 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

» 

6 

y 

8 

• 

to 

n 

19 

934,000 

930,600 
6,000 

•3,500 

930.500  for  permanent  endowment  and 
93.500  for  building  fund,  mostly  in 
interest  bearing  promissory  note*. 

For  endowment. 

5.000 

18,000 
2,000 

18,000 
000 

For  support  of  student*  and  foraalariea. 

Purpose  of  92,000  not  specified;  9800 

for  general  uses. 
In  cash  donations  and  land  for  current 

7,500 

7,600 

expenses. 
Forty  volumes  of  works  on  temperance 

for  tho  library. 
For  coneral  endowment. 

I    14.M0 
1 

C      5,000 

?■  * 

Donor  and  purpose  of  99,600  sot  specl* 

fled. 
For  endowment  fund. 

( 

?     15,000 
J      10,000 

I     85,000 
600 

CM 

For  endowment  fund. 

>  120,000 

00,000 

For  ffmiivd*  and  buildinn. 

J 

For  endowment  fnnd. 

1,500 

8300  reported  fur  tho  school  year  ISSft-W 
for  contingent  purposse;  purpose  of 
81,000  reported  for  tho  year  198i-'83 
not  specified. 

To  en* low  biblical  chair  and  erect  dor* 

0,000 

»)- 

1,700 
8oO 

mitory. 
Donor  end  purpose  not  specified. 
For  oolloffo  boll  end  eloca. 

800 

90,000 

930,000 

For  the  endowment  of  the  ••Catharine 

\      7,»0 

98,500 
760 

Lorillard  Wolfe  professorship  of  Bng> 
llsh  literature  aud  belles  lettres. 
f  The  annual  income  of  these  sums  to  be 
J     siren  to  deserving  students  prepar- 
]     log  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran 
[    church. 
For  endowment  fond. 

i:::::::: 

A  000 

0.000 

1 

►    19,700 

6,000 

For  new  building. 

To  endow  a  professorship  of  natnal 

sciences. 
To  inorease  the  "Parsons  fund.*' 

8,000 

900 

Purpose  of  97,903  not  specified. 

6,00* 

1 

Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 

For  rebuilding}  received  daring  18fi8V89 

and  1883- '84. 
Pop  fntia^sfnm  fondse 

{ 

70,000 

I    78,000 

83,000 

J 
1 

f      6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I           500 

\          500 

600 

600 

701 

I      8,874 

» 

1 

........ 

1 

........ 

I  To  pay  the  college  debt  In  folL 

>      l*,Oi« 

....... 

••■•  -# 

•* 

• 

J 

5,000 

8,000 

93,000  reported  lor  1883-'84  for  ehalr  of 

i     16,000 
13,500 

C          (& 

IM1 

tocology ,  and  purpose  not  specified  of 

82,000,   a  benefaction  reported  for 

1882-'83. 

)  For  endowment  and  erection  of  ladies' 

>    boarding  hall,   on   condition  that 

)    850.000  be  raised. 

%                     \T*   -  -  •  » 

<          (6,600) 
(         (6,000) 

19,600 

For  general  endowment 
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Ti BLS  XXin.—  StaHitioi  ofedmonHonal  bene/moiionsfor  eighteen  months  ending  Jaae30, 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


UrnvKKsmis,  Sec— Cont'd. 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


iVnn  College  . 
Tabor  College 


Oekaloosa,  Iowa 
Tabor,  Iowa  — 


Residence. 


9 


Y.reatern  College. 


Toledo,  Iowa 


Ottawa  University. 
Y/aahbnrn  College. 


Ottawa.  Kans . 
Topeka,  Kans 


Various  persons 

Many  pei^ong 

Rev."  M.  S.  Drory Toledo,  Io*va 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Cha*.  Ma«on     Toledo,  Iowa 

John    Dodds    and   olhor    

t'  ieitiU  of  colle*!**. 
Cullecik>n«  from  ohurobsa.    


J. Tea  College 

<  ioorgetown  College 
Central  University  . 


B*ree,Ky 

Georgetown.  Sly 
Richmond,  Ivy  . . 


New  Orleans  University j  Ne w  Orleans.  La . . 


Si  raight  University 

Tulane  University. . 
Bowdoin  College 


Bases  Collage *., 


Colby  University 


Western  Maryland  Collage 


Amherst  College 


\ 

New  Orleans,  La. .  j 

New  Orleans.  La 

Brunswick,  Me 


Lewiston,Me 


.... 


WaterrilLs,Ma.... 


Nnruerona  friends 

Numerous  friend*    

Friinds*  in  Kentucky 

Preedmen'e  Aid  Society  .. 
Membersof  La.  Conference 

A  t'rieud 

lloo.  Seymour  Straight .... 
lion.  John  C.  Whltin  (dee'd) 

PuulTuluno 

Mr*.  Hanuah  A.  Lndwig.. 
Chase  Lewis  (deceased)  .. 
Richard  W.  Shapleigh .... 
Rev.  E.  True 


Various  persons 


Kentucky 


Flashing,  N.  Y....- 

Hndsou.  Ohio  

WbltinviUcMsM 
Princeton,  N.J  ... 
Thomseton.  Me-.. 
Providence,  R I .. 
Boston,  Mass  .... 
Rochester,  N.  H  .. 


Westminster,  Md.. 


Estate  of  Gardner  Colby. . 
Estate  of  CoUoo  Brown  . . 
Hon.  Chester  W.  Klngsley 

Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill 
Francis  Lvford  (deceased) 
Gardner  R.  Colby 


Ajnherst,  Maes 


ltoston  University. 


i 


Many  persons 


Joel  Giles  (descend) 


Hon.  David  Sears 

James  B.  Jermain 

John  A.  Bnrnham 

Other  friends , 

Thomas  H.  MoGraw ...... 

Hon.  Alden  8peare , 

Rev.  Dr.  Win.  S.  Hunting* 


Newton,  Mass .... 
Sangerville,  Ms- 
Cambridge  Mass 


Cambridge,  Msas 
MV  Vernon.  Ms-. 
NewYorOr.T 


Albany.  N.T 

Boston.  Mass 

Poofhkeepfle.V.r 


HMIM»»" 
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1864 ;  from  rtpUe*  to  inqufrl*  by  «A*  UniUd  State$  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


i 


Benefactions. 


$2,000 
15,000 

39.500; 


-J 

AAA  I 


20,000 

8.610 
17,000! 
11,000 

0,300 


15, 000]  { 

524,006 
1,000 


>    1I.W 


79,915 


9,500 


199,000 


40,000, 


a* 

h 


1- 

n 

it 

if 


0 


$2,000 


H 


( 


8.010 
17, 000 
11,000 


94.000: 


19,000 


2,400      6,800 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


to 


11 


19 


524,000 


5,000 
10,000 


9100, 


1,000: 


100 


91,000 


200, 
9,500 


1,000 

500 


1,000 


900,000 


40,000 


For  contingent  fund. 
Purpose  not  speoifled. 

«m  ooo  1  A  cabinot  valued  at  920,000,  917,000  for 
*zu,wu  l     puillllllg  luml<  ma  tfc#  purpoM  of 

I     the  remaining  92,500  not  spooinod. 

For  general  purpose*. 
Approximate  Amount 

poee  not  specified. 
For  current  expensee. 
For  general  endowment. 
For  endowment 

5  92,400  for  teachers,  9100  for  bensflcia- 
}     rice,  and  96,900  for  building  purpose*. 

>  For  boya'  dormitory. 

For  endowment. 

To  found  two  ecbolarabf pa. 

Purpoeo  of  gift  of  04,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  91,  "00  not  specified. 

To  aid  indigent  students  in  too  theo- 
logical department  x  lnopma  only  to 
be  need ;  this  benefaction  belongs  to 
the  year  18R2-'99. 

Purpoeo  of  gift*,  amounting  to  9*>292, 
not  speoifled ;  95,000  of  this  belong  to 
the  year  1883- '83  and  the  remainder 
to  1883-'84. 

970,000,  part  of  legacy,  received  daring 
1883-'84;  parpose  not  specified. 

91,000  for  general  fundi  purpose  of 
91. 115,  part  of  a  legacy,  not  specified. 

To  found  a  scholarship,  the  income  to 
be  need  to  assist  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry. 

For  a  prise  for  preparation  lor  oollege. 

For  general  fund. 

For  furnishing  president's  recitation 
room* 

For  the  erection  of  "  Ward  Hall "  for 
dormitories,  one-half  section  of  which 
was  paid  for  by  Tolnatary  contribu- 
tions. 

Approximate  amount  from  bequest  of 
Joel  Giles,  who  made  the  college  bio 
residuary  legatee  for  the  in< 


50,000 


98,000 


its  library. 

rhis  amount,  given 
Sears,   James  B. 
A.  Burnham,  and 


by  Hon. 


David 
John 
for 


LA.  Burnham,  ana  others,  was  tor 
changes  in  the  library,  malnding 
moving  and  furnishing, 
r  the  perpetual  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship. 

To  endow  a  professorship  in  the  ool- 
lege of  liberal  arte,  in  memory  of 
Bmma   Specie   Huntington 
name  the  profetaorahip  will 


{ 
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Table  TSLm.—StatUtict  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  month*  ending  J«xe30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


iri 


UnvBBflixus,  Ac.— 'Cont'd. 


Harvard  University  (for  24 
moollia  ending  Augnst  31, 
188^). 


Cambridge,  Maw .  ^ 


Edward  Rotten  ... 
Anonymous  friend. 


Daughters  of  the  late  Seth 

Tnruer. 
Executors  of  Henry  T. 

Morgan, 
lira.  CTM.  Barnard. 


Dr.  Franoia  Mlnot 


New  York,  IF.  T . . .  . 


Thrnngh  Prof.  William  E. 
Byerly. 


Joseph  H.  Choate. 


Executors  of  Thomas  O. 

Appleton. 
Executor  of  Henry  Harris 


Estate  of  the  late  Eben 
Wright. 


Alexander  Agassis 
Gcorgo  Higginson . 
Samuel  D.  Warren. 

Various  others 

Various  persona  . . . 


A   friend,  through  Bar. 
Jnmea  Freeman  Clarke. 

Nathaniel  T  haver 

William  Amory 

StepnVu  Salisbury , 

Win.  Endicott,  Jr 

Mrs.  M.  Hemeu way. ...... 

J.I.  Bowditch 

John  A.  Butnham 

J.  M.  Forbes 

George  Higginaon 

H.  H.  Hunnoweli 

lienry  B,  Rogers 

Henry  P.  Kidder 

Various  persona .......... 

Frederick  L.  Ames 

William  Endicott Jr 

Other  subscriptions 

T.  Jefferaon  Coolidge 


>»....a...*l 


George  W.  Wales. 
Class  of  1828 


Bar.  Jamte  G.  Bodge* 


••••••••.•*••••••••••' 
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1884 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued, 


Benefaction!. 


■i 


1 


6 


$?oo 

5,000 


600 


a 

il 

di 

cap 

m 


29,030 


$*000 


2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
450! 
2,543 


10,000 

5,0001 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
§,484 
8,122 
10,  OtO 
2,000 
1,000 


115,000 


I 

fa 

n 


8 


$826 


000 


200 


6,000 


1,204 


i 
h 

*9  a 

X 

e 
H 


IO 


11 


$108,880 


400 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarka. 


19 


To  increase  the  scholarship  founded  by 

him. 
For  tbe  general  fond  of  the  divinity 

school. 
Income  to  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

Purpoee  of  bequest  of  $80,557  not  spec- 
ified. 

First  yearly  payment  for  the  support 
of  two  ncholar>*hips,  to  be  known  aa 
tbe  Wan  en  IL  Cudworth  scholar- 
ships. 

To  increase  the  elaaa  of  1841  scholar- 
ship  fund. 

"  The  beginning  of  a  fond  to  be  known 
as  the  Chsnncey  W right  fund,  the 
Income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  the  university." 

To  found  the  Kuluff  Sterling  Choate 
scholarship. 

For  tho  astronomical  observatory. 

For  general  purposes,  one-half  for  the 
mcdioul  school  and  tbe  other  half  for 
tho  university. 

For  1  he  foundation  of  tho  Ebon  Wright 
fund,  tbe  income  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  cost  of  administration  and 
servico  in  the  college  library. 

For  the  increase  of  the  botanic  depart- 
ment fund. 


! 


$1,672  towards  endowment  of  the  divin 
ity  school  and  $671  fox  fund  for  dental 
school. 


Towards  a  fnnd  for  the  endowment  of 
the  obeervatory. 


f  For  tbe  endowment  of  a  physical  lab- 
C    oratory. 

For  t  he  construction  of  Jefferson  Phya* 
lent  Laboratory. 

For  hooka  for  the  library. 

Amount  of  class  fund,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scholaiehip  to  be  called  the 
scholarship  or  the  claas  of  18281 

To  found  a  scholarship  for  the  benefit 
of  the  divinity  school. 


f 
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Tabme  XXIII.—  StaUttict  of  educational  benefaeHon$  for eighteen  monike  ending  Jiiaett, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


UxiVfiBarma,  &c.— Cont'd. 


IiOCfltiOIL 


ZZarrwd  UalTtwlfcj— Cont'd 


Cambridge,  Maes 


Same* 


3 


Executor  of  Oeorgt  B. 
Dorr. 


Sxecator  of  Edward  M. 
Barringer. 


Henry  P.  Kidder 

Henry  Villard 

Others 

William  Endicott,  Jr.. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  . . . . 

Snincy  A.Shaw 
eorfto  HigginBon 

Henry  Lee 

Frederick  L.  Ames  . .. 

Martin  Brimmer 

John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs,  John  L.  Gardner. 
Edward  W.  Hooper . . . 

Henry  P.  Kidder 

Charles  J.  Paine 

Stephen  Salisbury.... 
Various  others 

William  Amory 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 

Various  persona 

Josiah  P.  Cooke 


Sninev  A.  Shew 
fr*.  Emily  W.  Applet©* . . 
Thomas  O.  Appleton,  on 
behalf  of  Nathan  Apple- 
ton. 
J.P.Cooke 


Alexander  Agassis 

Miss  Anne  Wigjrleswortli. 

H.  H.  Huunewell 

Martin  Brimmer 

Henry  P.  Kidder 

Others 

Maseaehnsetts  Society  for 
^Promoting  Agrloalture. 


George  a  Hale  .... 
Robert  N.  Toppea . 
Anonymous  friend. 


H.H.HueneweU. 

F.LAmes 

Henry  Lee 


Through  Williesa  Grey, 

trees  orer. 
Various 


Oerexal  persons. 


Dents  Soeieto 

Through  Profeesor  Beoher 
"     '    LBhew ...... ...... 


»••« 


»*••« 


»•«•*•• 

»•••••' 


'  j 
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843 
-Continued. 


1 

ji 

jl 

111 

! 

I 

it 

li 

! 
I 

Qnjeot  of  bflnn£*ction  and  remark*. 

a 

tf 

* 

8 

■> 

■o 

ii 

19 

•WI.M* 

*m*w 

Propnt*  wnonntlng  1111,140,  and  In- 
some  from  uld  property  unouBtng 
to  »i.BT4,  on  account  of  ■  ruliluary 
bennMt  "  fur  ton  benefit  of  tlie  gen- 
era!  fundi." 

Property  at  T*lo»1iob*  MBoanttn*;  to 
tai.lftu.  on  account  of  ■  reeliluarv  be- 
queet  for  the  benefit  of  the  moillne! 

11  141 

s.ouo 

160 

come  aliall  be  oenl  (Or  Ibe  pnrekaae 

*>» 

1.000 
4.000 
5.000 
4,0* 

I.M 
IM 

I.M 

looo 

10M 

it  n 

l.  (XT 
400 

1,030 
100 

i  Subacrlpdoni  toward*  a  fond  for  re- 

Forcorrenteipeneee  of  the  obeerralory. 

ioo 
GOO 

»600 

Toward*  eipeoae*  buimd  in  lmpran- 
Bttst  of  A  j,  pie  ton  ChepeL 

1.000 

i!ock 

l.OWJ 
1.000 
I.  000 
LOW 

1000 

• 

140 

Tetarfurj  boaplul  and  11, 000  ■•  I  be 

aaUry  during  fSSii-'ffl  of  (be  onieior 
ofllm  borlisnnm. 

l.so 

I.  ox 

To  taeraue  the  tmUrj  of  the  prof***of 

of  entomology, 
j  Toward*  >n>*  fr**nho«i**  *t  tb*  bo- 

Ml 

l.soo 

MO 
000 

lot  economy. 

HOC 

Bulletin. 

uo 

for  the  randLoAl  ecbool. 

.__, 
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Table  XX1IL—  Statistic*  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  monthi  ending  Jm  30, 


Organization  to  which  Intrusted. 


Naxoo. 


UxrvT-RsmES,  toe.— Cont'd. 


Harvard  University— Cont'd. 


Tofts  College 


Cambridge*  Mass .  < 


Williams  College 


University  of  Michigan Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


College  lift. 


Williametown.Maas. 


Benefactor. 


Through  Professor  Child 

Executors  of  Joseph  J. 

Cooke. 
Various  persons 


Hillsdale  College 


Hope  College 

Olivet  College..  ~ 


Maonlester  College 


Carleton  College 


Hillsdale,  Mich... 


Holland,  Mich . 
Olivet,  Mich.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


\ 


Northneld,  Minn. 


Mississippi  College .. 

Ru«t  University 

Grand  River  College. 

Central  College 


Westminster  College  ...... 

William  Jewell  College 

Monitt&kCoUAf* ^MoaterUUtMo. 


Clinton,  Miss 


ITolly  Springs,  Miss. 
Edinburg,  Mo 

Fayette,  Mo 


Fulton,  Mo i 

Liberty,  Mo 


Henry  L.  Higginson ... 

FT.  Barnoru 

William  J.  Walker  .  .. 
M  rs.  Mary  T  Opddard 
Various  persons , 


Henry  C.  Lewis. 


J.  K.  Eckel  M.  d  . 
Various  persons. 


Board  of  Education,  B  C.A 

H.  D.  C  Van  Asmus 

Cbnrohes  ami  individuals 
Various  pei sons 


Various  persons 

Jobn  B.  Eld i wipe ..... 
Dr.  Edw.  H.  Williams 


Charles  Boswell 


E.  Farnsworth 

A.L.  Williston 

Fletcher  estate 

E.  8.  Jones    

Kev.  E.  M.  Williams. 
Mrs.  J.  W.Scoville.. 
Many  persons 


Various  persons 


Various  persons 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  McPhcotote, 
M  iss  Jane  A.  Thompson . . . 
Many  individuals , 

Various  persons , 


Bridgeport,  Cans 


Coldwmtar,  Mkh... 


arand  Rapids,  Mkh 


Hartford.  Conn... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

West  Hartford,  Con 


Boston,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mast 
Whitlnsville.  Ms* 
Minneapolis,  afina. 
Hon  bflold.  Minn... 
Oak  Park,  111 


»•••< 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  l\j  tho  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefactions. 


I 


§ 


$160,000 
82,400 


>  200,090 
11,872 


} 


0,214 
88,830 

85,000 


55,032 


* 


} 


7,300 

200 
7,800 

28,000 

8,000 
50,000 


{ 


I* 
11 

-a 

o 


$500 
8,000 


27,400 


11,872 


$\000 


8,250 
5*0 
8,481 
(23,8 


85,000 
15,000 


70) 


8 


$5*000 


12,000 


1,000 
1.003 
1.000; 

2,000' 


558 


4»  * 


1 

5 


lO 


tl 


$3 
5.00U 


6,000 


200,000 


60 


17, 115 


7,600 


6,000 

2,000 

80,000 


2,500,        2,300 


2,303 


7,600 
28,000 


•1,763 


1,000 


100 
100 


Object  of  boneiaotton  and  remarks. 


For  the  purchase  of  hoot*  on  account 
of  tb*  Niibsctlptlon  of  1880. 

Book*  for  the  college  library  rained  at 
♦5.000. 

Several  portraits  ami  statute,  donations 
to  the  mnxeura*,  smtomiral  planter 
cost*,  a  rolk-ct  loo  of  plutesof  rnginerr- 
lug  works,  books  for  the  college  lib- 
rary, &o. 

For  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 

For  natural  history  museum. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  a  gviunasiam. 

$150,000  In  sov  -ral  bene  factions  and  for 
different  purposes  reported  for  the 
M'bool  year  I88J-88. 

$55,000  for  the  endowment  of  profeesor- 
slilpa,  $20,000  for  general  fund,  and 
$7,400  for  various  purposes. 

Collection  of  about  800  plot  ores  and  80 

£leces  of  mar  bio,  rained  at  $2u0,000. 
Irs,  Lewis  may  retain  pumrssion 
nnlil  bor  death  or  may  transfer  It  to 
the  university  st  any  time. 
For  pathological  inneeutn. 
$3,687  to  endow  and  equip  the  theologi- 
cal department-,  $2,400  to  pay  indebt- 
edness, and  $5,823  for  general  endow* 
meutaud  to  equip  a  biological  labora- 
tory and  other  special  objects.  Of  the 
whole  amonnt  $4,428  belong  to  the 
year  lfl*2-'83. 

and  endowment, 


C  For  current  expei 

\     $1,832  belonging  to  the.  year  1883-*8t 

(    and  the  remainder  to  1  W3-'84. 
$23,670  In  l£*3-'83  fur  buildings  and 
general  oxprni^s ;  purpose  of  $15,080 
re{iorted  for  1883-*e4  not  specified . 

For  endowment  of  president's  chair. 

For  ennent  expenses. . 

For  a  scientific  building  as  a  memorial 
of  hia  son,  William  Williams. 

For  Charles  Boswell  library  endow- 


} 


For  general  uses. 


$558  for  apparatus  and  $100  for  library. 

Art  eases  valued  at  $100. 

$1,763  for  scholarship  beneficiary  fund. 
$8,853  for  endowment,  $8,262  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  $2,303  for  fur- 
nishing ladies'  hall. 

$4,000  for  salaries  In  1882-*83  and  $3,500 
for  current  expenses  in  1883-'84i 

Donor  snd  gift  not  specified. 

For  building  purposes,  on  condition 
that  $10,000  be  raised  by  Oct  10. 1884. 

For  a  new  ooUege  chapel;  also  valuable 
gills  to  library  snd  museum. 

/  For  endowment. 

For  endowment  for  the  year  ending 

December,  1883. 
To  pay  indebtedness. 
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Tadlk  XXlIL—StoH*tic9  afeAttcation&l  btn*faetl6n$  for  eighteen  month*  ending  /m«30, 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


K 


t 

TXvtvzurrau,  eta—  Cont'd. 
St.  Louie  CTnlrersity . 

Sedalia  University 

Drory  College 


•••• 


College.  ....... 

Dartifc'mtb  College  . . . 

College  of  New  Jersey 

St.  Stephen's  College . 
Welle  College... i , 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


Sedelie,  Mo. 


Springfield,  Mo. 


Wettsnton*  Mo.  •  • 


OtetsvNebr, 


Hanoref,N.H 


Princeton,  N.J 


Residence. 


Cltitens  .... 
&M.Edgell. 


C&Harwood * 

Charles  Sbeppard. . . 
J.  0.  Whittle  estate 


Hon.  Bobbins  Battett .... 

Mrs.  W.  A.  House 

Miss  A.  W.  Turner 

Mrs.  Bhoda  Sheppard. .. . 
Many  others  


BedalimMo.. 
St.  Loois,Mo 


Springfield*  Me 
Springfield,  Me 
Whltlnsvide, 


Various  persons 


0. 4  W.  Niedringbaue 

A.  Hsusmann .,  — 

Bet.  Geo.  JBoeaheus  and 


New  York. N'.Y.. 
Xalamazoo,  Mich. 

Randolph,  ato 

aprlngneldt  Mo... 


St.  Louis,  Mo 
St  Louis,  Mo 


(Estate  of  fibu.  Joel  Market 

I  Betateof  RiohardFleteher 

B.  W.8toughtou.... 

B.  S.Kwsnn 

Mrs.  Mary  Stuart 


AitnJindnle,  N.  Y.... 
Attiuta,  M*  Y  ..*••»• 


Class  efiate 

Estate  of  win.  S.  White. . 

Estate  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood 

Estate  of  Frederick  Mar- 
ouand. 

Bstate  of  0.  M.  Oigar .... 
.  Bststeof  <}.  W.  M  nigra ve 
(Society   for    Promoting 
<    Religion  end  Learning. 
(Miss  Caroline  fiard  (decVI) 
Henry  A.  Morgan 


lfewYork.N.Y... 

Nash  r  a,  N.  H 

New  York. N.T.. . 


New  York, N.Y.. . 

Princeton,  N.J... 
Philadelphia*  Fa... 


*:*: 
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1864;  from  rtplim  to  inquirieeby  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


i 
1 


1 


6 


$100 


$100 


30,000! $10,000 


9 


-    44,54$ 


13,765 


11,400 


»••< 


1,000 


5,075 


•s* 


9. 


6,000 

1,000 

203 


»    6ft,  000 


p. 


000 


360,866. 


1* 


2,000 


60,000 


600 


I 


7,000 

"wo 


$150,000 


36,500 

ao.ooo 


% 


3 


e 
H 


B 

a 

i 

S 
1 

c 

.a 


163 


$195 


11 


$$,000 


1,000 
1,000 


2501 


5,000 


$sso 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


$100  for  the  benefit  of  the  pott  graduate 
coarse  and  contribution  to  the  mu- 
seum. 

Land  and  buildings  valued  at  $10,000. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  belonging  to 
the  college  .roar  1882-83  not  specified. 

Purpose  or  gift  of  $1,000  belonging  to 
the  same  year  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  (188*-'88)  not 
specified. 

Purpose  of  bequest  of  $7,000  received 
during  two  years  ending  June,  1884, 
not  spec  i  fled. 

Value  of  a  tower  clock. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1, 000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $250  not  specified. 

Gifts  received  daring  two  years  ending 
June,  1884,  to  the  amcuut  of  $28,290 
from  many  persona;  purpose  not 
specified. 

These  amounts  promised  in  1882~'88, 
though  all  Were  not  then  bald  inj 

83.U76  were  for  repairing  damagei 
one  college  building,  $105  to  assist 
needy  students,  and  $230  in  gifts  fbr 
museum,  library,  and  furniture. 

>  For  the  theological  department 

$11,400  in  cash  for  observatory,  ladies' 
hall,  and  scholarship  i  $1,000  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Knowles,  Wor- 
cester, Masso  $4,500  from  Charles 
fioswell  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.t 
and  the  remainder  from  friends  in 
Crete,  Kebr.t  also,  $5,000  from  Will 
of  Mr.  Knowlea,  to  go  to  the  college 

%    on  death  of  the  w  Ido w. 

$50,000  for  law  school  and  $8,000  for 
scholarship. 

Bequest  of  $11,000,  purpose  not  spool* 
fled. 

For  medical  college. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $2,000  not  specified. 

For  professorship  of  school  of  philoso- 
phy. 

To  found  the  L.  XL  Atwater  prise. 

For  a  scholarship. 

Bequest  ot  $1,036;  purpose  not  specified, 

For  establishment  of  art  school. 


To  found  Glger  professorship. 
To  found  the  Musjrravo  professorshi 
"or  generi " 
1882-'83. 
For  scholarship. 
$)5u0  for  lectures  and  $250  for  apparatus. 


•  For  general  support  of  the  college  for 


to. 

for 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  hewf actions  for  eighteen  months  ending  JuneW, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Nans. 


Location. 


UKrnER&rnxs,  &c— Cont'd. 


St  Lawrence  University . 


Benefactor. 


Kame. 


'  fMins  Sarah  Gage 
Jt.J.lUch 


Canton,  N.  T. 


.;N  Hiss  of  1877 

John    W.    Adams    and 
niher<*. 

Alumni  association 


Watertowa,N.Y 


Efctnfr  of  Frederick  Mar- 
qnatH. 

Hon.  J.-  N.  Hungerford 
/difeasvd). 
Xhnira  College ;  Elmira,X.  Y ^  El  mi  in  Academy  of 


Hobart  College 


Madison  University 


Sokwes. 
Varions  persons 


I 


Geneva,  V.  Y 


Hamilton,  N.  Y 


Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Ingham  University 
Columbia  College.  . . 


College 

University  of  Rochester 


Niagara  University . 


Syracuse  University. 


University  of  North  Carolina 


Leroy ,  N.  Y ....... . 

New  York,  N.  Y . . . 

Poughkeepele,  N.  Y . 
Rochester,  N.  Y 

{Suspension  Bridge, 

Syracuse,  If.  Y. ...... 

Chapel  HfU,N.C 


! 


Mrs.  Julia  Merritt 


Vfrs.  Sermon  r 

Rev.  E.  Dodge.  i>.  d.,  LL.  D  . 
Hon.  Hiram  Sibley 


Timothy  Hfll 

Lewis  M.  Rutherford 


Matthew  Yasser,  Jr 


Biddle  University 
Shaw  University . 


Wake  Forest  College 


Charlotte,  N.O. 
Raleigh. N.C  .. 


(Wake  Forest  Col- 
I    lege,  N.C. 


■John  Guy  Vi 

Joseph  B.  Hoyt  and  others 


<  Rev.  Charles  Ecelea,  &  x 
\  Thomas  Veddor  (deo'd) . . 

(  Northern  New  York  Con- 
I     ferenoe  of  M.B.  Church. 
{  Philo  Remington 
Many  persons 


cC.R.  Thomas 

<  John  Manning 

C  Various  persons 

SRev.  Dr.  John  C.  Backus 
(deceased). 
Mrs.  Win.  A.  HolHday  . . . 
Various  persona 


New  York,  N.  Y  ... 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y.... 
Rochester,  N.Y.... 


PonghkeepaiS)  X.  Y. 


Brookryn,  N.  Y  ..... 
Suspension  Bridge, 


aspen« 

N.  Y. 


New  Berne,  N.  C. 
Chapel  £111,  N.O. 


Baltimore,  Xd. 
BelvidercN.J. 


(J.A-Bostwicb... ........ I  New  York,  N.Y 

{.<i.&Lea v..     Caswell  County 

(Many  others. 7....  North  Carolina 


r...J 
.x.o] 
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18d4;  from  replies  to  inquiriee  by  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Education— Con  tinned. 


Benefactions. 


o 
H 


.  $53,308 


S 


} 


! 


$37,400 
500 


•     65, 000  ' 


13,000 

10.0C0 
85,000 


10,000 
10,475 


140, 000  v 


25,000 


{ 


4,000 


10,000 


18,000 


75,476. 


50,000 
14,476 


.000  { 
,500  j 


1 

21,500 

47,400 


If* 

98 


»3 


fg§    4 


££S. 


s. 

& 

2* 

1 

la 

i 

i& 

£ 

•23 

s 

^1  • 

t, 

fc 

3  . 

u 

I- 

^  a 


O 

H 


$n,  ski 


10,000 


0,000 


85,000 


16,475 


10,000 


10,000 


(21,500) 


{ 


10,000 

5,000 

32,400 


$50,000 


80,000 


11,000 


$5,000 


1ft 


$1,500 


50,000 


15,000 


1,000 


It 


$25 


10,000 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


500 


19 


For  tbe  theological  department. 

$250  for  theological  department  and 
$250  for  college. 

Donor  and  purpose  of  $2,000  not  speci- 
fied. 

Books  for  library. 

For  support  and  education  of  students 
for  tho  ministry. 

To  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  Fisher 
Memorial  Hall,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted. 

Bequest  of  $25,000,  purpose  not  speci- 
fied. 

For  a  scholarship. 

Gift  of  observatory  instruments,  &c. 
valued  at  $10,000. 

A  subscription  for  endowment,  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1883-'84 ;  at  date  of 
reporting,  April,  1884,  being  collected. 

For  chaplain's  residence  and  improve- 
ments in  the  chapel 

For  endowment  fond. 

Books  for  library. 

$50,000  for  a  mechanical  professorship 
and  $35. 000  for  addition  to  Sibley  build- 
ing aud  shops. 

For  endowment  fund,  conditioned  upon 
raising  $90,000  more. 

Astronomical  apparatus  valued  at 
$10,000  and  $475  for  patting  in  order 
and  mounting  tho  same. 

$50000  lor  scholarships,  $40,000  for 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  $40,000 
for  chair  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

For  tho  laboratory. 

$21,000  from  Joaeph  B.  Hoyt  and  $11,627 
from  various  others;  purpose  not 
specifiod. 

For  two  scholarships. 

Gift  of  $1,000,  purpose  not  specified. 

To  help  to  endow  the  Gardner  Baker 
prefessornhip. 

For  general  endowment. 

For  general  endowment  and  current 
expenses. 

Books  for  the  law  school. 

Books  for  the  law  school. 

For  building  an  auditorium. 

For  the  education  of  students  for  the 
ministry. 

For  the  purchase  of  books. 

For  erection  of  buildings  and  for  medi- 
cal instruction;  received  daring  the 
years  1882-'83  and  1883-'84. 

For  endowment;  income  only  to  be 
used. 


I 


54  B 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  J«m30, 


I 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Universities,  &c—  Cont'd. 


Buchtel  College 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College — 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Adalbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University. . 

Denison  University 

Mt  Union  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

University  of  Wooster 

University  of  Oregon.* 

Philomath  College — ... 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 


Location. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio . 
Borca,  Ohio „ 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio . 


Delaware,  Ohio 


Granville,  Ohio 


Mt  Union,  Ohio.... 
New  Concord,  Ohio 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


'  Henry  Ainsworth 

L.  V.Bierce  (deceased) 
J.R.  Buchtel 


Lydia  A.  Drake 
Several  others  . 


John  Baldwin. 


Residence. 


Lodi.Ohio 


Akron, Ohio ... 
Norwood,  Ohio . 


Baldwin,  La 


Jacob  LeAsangood  (deo'd)   Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Springfield,  Ohio. . 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Westerville,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio.... 


{ 


Eugene  City,  Oreg. 


Philomath,  Oreg.. 


Salem,  Oregon 
Allegheny,  Pa 


Ladies'  societies  and  oth- 
er sources. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord 


r  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Trimble, 

D.  D. 
<  Frederiok  Merrick 


„  Henrv  Amrine 

L.  it.  ^Leonard 

Several  others 

(C.  Aultman 

<  Lewis  Miller 

(Jacob  Millor 

Quarter  centennial  fund 
of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 
(  James  F.  Clark  (deceased) 

David  Whitcomb 


Citizens  

Michael  Oldfather 
Various  persons . . 
Various  persons . . 
Various  persons . . 
Many  persona  .... 


Batavia,N.T.... 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio . 
Maryeville,  Ohio . 


Canton,  Ohio. 
Akron,  Ohio . 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Cleveland,  Ohio  . 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Springfield,  Ohio 

Bluffton,Ind 

Ohio 


ARentown,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa... 


\ 


Joseph  Gray 

JC. \j»  Wyatt . » ....•.••••«• 

W.S.  Walker 

John  Wyatt 

Mrs-Iohabod  Henkle.... 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Brown 

Others 

Various  persons 

Pennsylvania      Railroad 
Company. 

Samuel  A  ppold,  esq 

Various  persons 


Many  persons 


Altoona,  Pa  . . . 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hon.  Henry  Failing Portland,  Oreg.... 

AndrewGellatly Philomath,  Oreg.-.. 

Philomath,  Oreg... 

Philomath,  Oreg.... 

Philomath,  Oreg... 

Philomath,  Oreg.... 

Philomath,  Oreg  ... 

Philomath,  Oreg.... 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefactions. 


s 


s 

Ml 


£  3 

9 

w 


6 


11 

o 


9 


li 

r 


9 


1 1 


} 


18,191V 


2,000 
8,000 

22, 000 

500 


52, 000! .; 

I 

1,300  $ 

8,000  } 
10,000 


(  $17,000 

I 


10,  000 


$2,000 
3,000 


I 


30,000 


40,000!   40,000 

4  000  J  ,,'000) 

*-uuu.{  (3,  COO) 

6.000 j      0,000 

35, 000        35,  noo 

8, 805  8,  £05 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


$1,000 


$25,000 


100 


400 


5,000 


I 


300 
5,000 


50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
10 
115 
5,000 


{ 


5,000 


800 


1,000 


a 
©   . 

ttcO 

«  a 
a  9 


3 

8 


a 

o 
o 

s 

e 
9 


l© 


1,000 


11 


$500 


24,000 
8,000 


$300 


100 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


For  scholarship 

' ;  pari 
Ileal  estate  valued  at  $2,000;  purpose  of 


Bequest  of  $3 


hip. 
,2045 


rarpose  not  specified- 


gift  not  specified. 

For  scholarship. 

$027  in  small  donations,  purpose  not 
specified. 

$2,000  for  building  purposes  and  1400 
acres  of  land  for  endowment  fund? 

For  a  new  dormitory. 

Put-pose  of  bequest  of  $2,500  not  spec- 
ified. 

Purpose  of  gifts  amounting  to  $10,500 
not  specified. 

To  educate  blind  persons. 

For  endowment  fund;  subject  to  an* 

nuity. 
For  endowment  of  lectureship  on  ex* 

perimental  and  practical  religion. 
For  permanent  fund. 
For  B.  K.  Leonard  scholarship. 
For  library. 


} 


For  improvement  of  real  estate. 
Purpose  not  specified. 


For  endowment  of  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics. 

For  Ellen  M.  Whitcomb  scholarship*. 
There  were  probably  other  gifts  and 
bequests  belonging  to  the  period 
which  this  table  covers,  but  a  full  re- 
port of  the  eighteen  months  has  not 
been  received. 

For  new  building. 

<  For  now  college  building  and  endow- 

l     ment. 

For  buildings  and  apparatus. 

For  indebtedness  and  improvements. 

One  bequest  of  $1,000,  payable  at  de- 
cease of  donor,  and  remainder  in  small 
gifts :  all  to  increase  endowment. 

For  periodicals  for  the  reading  room. 


>  For  relief  fund. 


For  endowment. 

Iron  specimens  and  blue  prints  for  il- 
lustration. 

C  For  apparatus. 

<  Donations  to  the  library  and  mineralog- 

(     ical  oabioet. 

A  large  number  of  small  bequests  for 
general  purposes. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  month*  ending  Jturett, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Unvbabitues,  *c.~  Cont'd. 


Dickinson  College 

Lafayette  College . 
Xftel  College 


Benefactor. 


Carlisle,  Pa. 


Haverford  College. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 


University  at  Lewisbnrg 
Westminster  College 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
(ior  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 31, 1883). 


Swarthmore  College . . 


Washington   and   Jefferson 
College. 


Brown  Unlversiiy 


Allen  University 


Jacob  Tome 

Mrs.  James  W.  Bosler 

Mrs.  Jaokson ■ 

Others  


Trustees  of  college 
Easton,Pa {  '  Other  friends 


Greenville,  Pa. 


Haverford  College, 
Pa, 


Lancaster,  Pa.. 


Lewisbnrg,  Pa 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 


i  Philadelphia,  Pa.  < 


Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Washington,  Pa .... 


Providence,  R.  I . .  < 


\  Columbians.  C. 


Msny  persons. 


Various  persons 


Mrs.  James  M.  Hood. 


Various  persons 


Various  Demons 

Hon.  John  Welsh.... 

Fainnan  Rogers 

Thomas  A.  Blrtrile. . . . 

William  Sellers 

Dr  William  Pepper  . 
J.  V&ngbau  Merrick. 
Harry  Ingersoll 


H. Pratt  McKean... 
Dr.  William  Pepper. 


A.  J.  Drexel. 


Edwin  N.  Benson.  J 
Estate  of  J.  G.  Fell. 


J.  B.  Lippincott. 
J.E.GillWham 
Adam  Seybert.. 


Many  others. 


Samuel  Willets 


Alumni. 


Port  Deposit,  ML. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Berwick,  Pa 


Executors  of  Gardner  Col- 
by. 

Estate  of  Senator  H.  B. 
Anthony. 

Estate  of  William  Latham 


Many  friends... 
Several  persons. 


New  York,  tf.Y.... 


lie  w  ton, 

Pro videnoe,  B.  I 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefactions. 


1 


a 
a  i 

a 


a 


$25,000 
75,000 


66,000 
10,000 

34,000 

^ 

22,000 


►  142, 782  < 


20,000 


18,313 


118,600 


85] 


(8.  750) 
(27, 302) 


00,000 


22,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,500 
2,500 


6,000 


10,000 


14,000 


! 


I 


5,000; 

I 

5,000 
5,000 

I 

5,000 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 
10,000 
50,000 

8,782 


it 


128,000 


I* 

3  a 
a  v 


a 


10 


7,500 
2,500 


8 

9 

a 


11 


13,813 


$20,000 


50,000' 


861 


Object  of  beneinction  and  remarks. 


19 


{ 


For  erection  of  scientific  building. 

For  a  library  hall. 

For  endowment. 

$10,000  in  small  donations ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

$13,002  for  current  expenses,  $12,850 
for  gymnasium,  and  $10,100  for  en- 
dowment. 

For  scholarships:  of  this  amount  $10,4900 
is  reported  as  for  1883-'84  and  $18,000 
for  1882-'83. 

$50,000  for  payment  of  debt  and  endow- 
ment, $10,000  for  general  purposes, 
and  $6,000  for  observatory. 

For  an  astronomical  observatory-,  to  be 
known  as  the  Daniel  Scholl  Observ- 
atory in  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, in  memory  of  the  deceased 
father  of  the  donor. 

For  improvement  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  fond. 

For  Benjamin  Franklin  scholarships. 

For  Samuel  V.  Merrick  scholarship. 

For  hospital  fund ;  for  the  George  Rob- 
ert IngersoU  bed. 

For  ward  for  chronic  diseases  fund. 

For  the  Dr.  Gcorce  Pepper  bed  in  ward 
for  chronic  diseases. 

.For  the  A.  J.  Drexel  bed  in  ward  for 
chronic  diseases. 

For  Rosalie  Benson  bed  in  ward  for 
chronic  diseases. 

For  J.  G  Fell  fund  for  advancement  of 
medical  education. 

?  For  veterinary  fund. 

For  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy. 

$1,700  for  endowment  fund,  $1,007  for 
Leidy  chair  of  anatomy,  $4,448  for 
hospital  expenses,  $316  for  Bev.  C.  P. 
•Krauth  fund,  and  $1,251  for  auxiliary 
faculty  of  medicine  and  women's  col- 
lege. 

$100,000  left  the  college,  to  be  paid  in 
five  annual  instalments  of  $20,000 
each,  the  income  of  which  is  to  bo 
used  to  assist  needy  students. 

Toward  the  endowment  of  the  presi- 
dent's chair. 

Purpose  of  bequest  of  $50,000  not  speci- 
fied. 

Purpose  of  bequest  of  $12,500  not  speci- 
fied. 

Purpose  of  bequest  of  $1,000  not  speci- 
fied. 

For  repairing  university  hall;  giver 
during  1882-'83. 

To  establish  a  law  scholars!.  ip« 
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Table  XXIII.—  Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  JuntTO, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


UxiVKB&rriKS,  &c.— Cont'd. 


Erskino  College . 

Newberry  College '  Newberry,  S.  C 


Location, 


Duo  West,  S.  C...J 


Name. 


Mr.  Carson  — 
Mrs.  Brown  lee. 


Ciafliu  University 
Adger  College  — 

King  College 

Hiwassee  College. 


Southwestern  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. 


Maryville  College. 


Carson  College. 


Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Walhalla,  8.C....5 
Bristol,  Tenn 


Mr.  Adger 


Illwasaee    College, 

Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn 


Mary  ville,  Tenn  . .  < 


Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 


Dr.  Norwood  . . . 
Various  persons 

Various  persons 


Virgin!* 
Virginia 


Charleston,  &.C.. 
Abbeville,  &  C .... 


Central  Tennessee  College . . .   7Tash  ville,  Tenn . .  • 


Flak  University 

Eogor  William*  University. . 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 


Baylor  University 


University  of  Vermont , 


Middlobury  College. 


Hampden  Sidney  College . .  j 


Washington  and  Lee  Untrer- 

alty. 


Nashville,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tens 
Sewanee,  Tenn  . 


Independence,  Tex- 


r 


Burlington,  Vt.  ...< 


Middlobury,  Vt 


Hamnden    Sidney 
College,  Va. 


Hon.  William   E.  Bodge 
(deceased). 

William  Thaw , 

P.  Smith 

Dr.  Willard , 

Others 

Eliftha  Kimbrough , 


Rev.  John  Sea? 

Ed.  Soc. M  E  'Church. 

Other  friends 


Wra  H.  Vanderbilt 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Atkinson  (de- 
ceased). 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 


Mossy  Creek,  Teen 
Leeville,  Tens 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Memphia,  Tenn . . 


Colorado,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 


A.  W.  Doan 

G.B.Davis 

C.  R.  Breedlove Brenham,Tex 

T.  C.  Clay '  Independence.  Tex.. 

Hon.  Fredeiiok  Billings. . .    Woodstock,  Vt 


John  P.  Howard 


Charles  J.  and  Egbert  Starr 

Hon.  Mark  Skinner Chicago,  III 


Lexington,  V»...v. 


lion.  H.  Phelps 

Many  others 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  McUwaine 
Prof.  Walter  Blair.... 

Capt.  H.  S.  Reynolds  .. 


Various  others 

Cyras  H.  MoCormiok,  Jr 


Townahcnd,Vt 


Hampden      Sidney 

College,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va 


Chicago,  TJ1 v 
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1884 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefactions. 


i 


$1,200 
2,500 

2,743 

11,000 

1,200 

8,000 

14,000 


{ *• 


{ 


I 


1,712 

6,000 
2,000 

uo,ooo 

20,000 
20,000 


105,000 


4,800 


2,681 


20,000 


000 

200 
2,000 

10,000 

"i'ooo 


14,000 


1,000 
600 

"i'iio 


5,000 


100,000 
60,000 

8,600 


10,000 
3,334 
8,333 
8,333 


8,000 


11 


0 


$1,000 


I 


it 


9 


5,000 


600 


16,500 


6,000 


026,000 

80,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 


100 
100 

1,000 


B 


3& 


% 


«*«^ 


e 
H 


1$) 


$400 
672 


i 


a 

i 


ii 


$500 


200 


100,000 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


500 
500 


>  For  endowment. 

$2,000  for  endowment  and  books  Tallied 
at  $000. 

Purpofto  of  gift  not  specified. 

To  endow  the  president's  chair;  inter- 
est only  to  be  used. 

To  be  invested  in  real  estate. 

$1,000  for  permanent  fond  and  books 
rained  at  $200. 

For  new  auditorium. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 


For  endowment  of  professorships. 


$1,000  endowment  for  aid  of  young  mai 
isters  and  $500  for  college  property. 

Land  valued  at  $600  for  endowment 

To  aid  students. 

$672  to  aid  students  sad  $2,140  for  our* 
rent  expenses  of  ICeharry  Medical 
Department. 

$5,000  in  small  donations  for  student 
aid  and  incidental  expenses. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment  fund  of  the  university. 

For  benefit  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment. 

$10,500  for  buildings,  Ac,  and  $8,60$ 
for  salaries  and  support  of  students 
in  theological  department. 

For  endowment 

For  a  library  building  to  be  known  ss 
The  Billings  Library;  also  the  gift 
of  the  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Hon.  George  P.  Harsh,  a  collection 
of  12,000  rolnmes. 

For  new  dormitories  in  the  main  col- 
lege building. 

For  building  a  boarding  halL 

>  For  library. 

Gift  of  $800,  purpose  not  specified. 

This  amount  pledged  for  1883-'84  to 
to  the  chair  of  English,  for  which  Dr. 
McHwaine  and  Prof.  Blair  have  un- 
dertaken to  pay  $100,  each,  annually 
for  five  years;  and  Capt  Reynolds 
$1,000  per  annum  for  the  same  term. 

(  $071  subscribed  to  endowment,  and  $65$ 
<  contributions  to  salary  of  professor 
(of  English.  These  belong to  lfitt-lt. 
Purpose  of  gift  not  specified. 
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Table  XXm.— StatUHcs  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  months  ending  Jwm  30, 


A 


Organization  to  whioh  Intrusted 


Name. 


t 

UmvBBflTmts,  &c— Cont'd. 
Biohmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Lawrence  University , 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin  — 

Milton  College 

Ripon  College 

rresbyterian  University  of? 
Southern  Dakota.  > 

Howard  University 

University  of  Washington 
Territory. 

Whitman  College 

schools  of  9CERNCB  (mining, 
engineering,  agriculture, 
da.). 

Btorrs  Agricultural  School. . 


Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College. 


Chicago    Manual    Training 
School. 


Bose  Polytechnic  Institute . 


Location. 


Biohmond,  Va 

( 
Salem,  Va \ 

University  of  Vir- 

ginia,  Va. 
Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milton,  Wis. < 

Bipon,Wis 

East  Pierre,  Dak. .  J 

Washington,  D.C.< 
Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. . 

WallaWalla,  Wash.  5 
Ter.  ( 


Mansfield,  Conn. 


Many  persons 


W.O.Grover , 

Bev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  D. 
D.  (deceased). 

Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson 

Many  other  friends 


New  Haven,  Conn . 


Chicago,  HI , 


Terre Haute, Ind ... 


Many  persons. 

Various  persons 

Wm.  A.  Banister  (Mass.), 
and  many  others. 


Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman 


Alexander  Mitchell 

A.  P.  Saunders 

James  Mills,  si.  D 

Mrs.  Helen  O.  Knowles. . . . 
Mrs.  Cyras  H.  McCormick 
Other  friends 


Estate  of  Hon.  Wm.  £. 
Dodge. 

Various  others 

Henry  Villard 


D.S.Baker 


Various  persons 


Augustus    and    Charles 
Storm. 

Dr.   Beverly   Livingston 
(deceased.) 


Prof  Wolcott  Gibbs 
Various  persons  .... 


Chicago  Commercial  Club. 


Various  persona 


Boston,  Mass 
Southboro*, 


Cambridge, 


Milwaukee,  Wis 
Fannin  gton,  Bl . 
Elgin.  Kl 


Chicago,  111 


» • • • •»••« 


Xew  York,K.Y 


Brooklyn,  X.T 


Chicago,  HI. 
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1684;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Benefactions, 


o 
H 


155,000 


-    11,800 


} 


87,102 
17,000 

4500 


010 


10,000 
]     17,700 


8,346 
3,000 

8,000 


1,200 


8,000 


100,000 


900 


a 

a  * 


sg, 

.2  • 


a 

si 
i9 


11 


|3,000 
1,000 

800 
7,500 


37,102 
17,000 


3,000 


(5,000) 


$610 


7,500 
9,800 


8,000 


3,000 


100,000 


4 
1 


2 


8 


id 
I* 

I* 


$5,000 


5 

a 

a 

— *  ** 

1 

6 


10 


$1,846 


11 


$5,500 


400 


300 


900 


Object  of  beneftction  and  remarks 


19 


For  endowment,  building,  scholarships, 
and  library;  of  the  whole  amount 
$30,000  is  reported  as  for  1882-'83  and 
$25,000  for  1883-'84. 

For  endowment. 

For  endowment 

For  endowment. 

For  current  expenses  and  scholarships ; 
also  donations  to  the  library  and  cab- 
inets. 

Donations  to  the  observatory  and 
library. 

$33,000  'for  endowment  and  $4,102  for 
current  expenses. 

$5,000  from  Wm.  A.  Banister,  and  the 
remainder  from  various  donors,  for 
endowment,  scholarships,and  current 
expenses. 

For  tho  library  of  tho  Washburn  Ob- 
servatory :  $5,000  for  permanent  fund 
and  $500  for  immediate  purchase  of 
books  on  condition  that  naif  the  in- 
come be  annually  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal. 

C  Principally  to  add  improvements  to 
I     main  college  hall. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  building  rand. 

$9,500  for  building  fund,  $300  in  furni- 
ture, and  $400  in  books. 

Scholarships  for  theological  depart* 
ment 

For  students'  aid. 

For  general  expenses. 

Three  acres  of  land  for  campus,  valued 

at  $3,000. 
For  building  and  salaries. 


$200  to  purchase  books,  $100  towards 
purchasing  a  horse,  and  donations  of 
pictures,  books,  and  flag. 

For  permanent  fund;  also  valuable  sci- 
entific collections  consistin"of  books, 
plants,  and  nricioscopic  slides. 

120  volumes  of  valuable  scientific  Trortfs. 

Valuable  donations  to  the  department 
of  dynamical  engineering  and  to  the 
soological  cabinet. 

For  the  founding  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing  School;  the  money  to  be  used  for 
building,  lot,  equipment,  and  current 
expenses. 

Donations  of  books,  furniture,  appara- 
tus, <fcc,  including  a  full  set  or  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  from  the 
president  of  the  board  of  managers, 
valued  at  about  $900. 


i 
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Tablk  XXIII. — Statistic*  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  month*  ending  June  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Schools  op  scuehcb,  Sec.— 
Continued. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  > 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  5 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  \ 
College.  5 


Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


} 


Worcester  County  Free  In 
stitute  of  Industrial  Sol 
enoe. 


\ 


Manual  Training  School  oft 
Washington  University.  > 


Vassar  Brothers'  Institute. 


Wagner   Free  Institute  of 

Science. 
Virginia  Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  College. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
oultnral  Institute  (for 
1882-'88). 


! 


schools  of  thxologt. 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 

Gammon  Theological  8ohool. 
The  Paine  Institute 


Chicago   Theological  Semi- 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


Hi 


Orono,  Me < 


Amherst, Haas  .-.< 


Boston,  Mass 


Hon.  A.  Cobnrn 

United  States  Government 
Various  persons 


Worcester,  Mass .. « 


St.  Louis,  Mo .« 


Pooghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Blackaburg,  Va . , 


Hampton,  Va 


Oakland,  Cal. 

Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Chicago,  HL. 


United  States  Government 


Nathaniel  Thayer  (deo'd) 
William  Perry  (deceased) 


Skowhegan,  He. 


Samuel  G.  Swett 

Stephen  Salisbury 

PhihpL.Moen 

Hon.  Horatio  N.  Slater. 

David  Whitcomb 

A  friend , 

Various  persons 

Estate  of  Ralph  Sellew 


Gottlieb  Conselman. 
Samuel  Cupples  .... 


J.  G.  Vassar. 


Various  persons 


Various  friends. 


f  Estate  of  Mr.  Wbitin. ... 

\  Seth  Richards 

f  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren. . . . 

J  E.H.  Gammon 

1  Charles  Soott 

(Others 

The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South. 


Hany  persons 


Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass.. 
Worcester,  Mass.. 
Wobnter,  Haas  ... 
Worcester,  Hats . . 
Worcester,  Mass.. 


Whltinsvffle,Maas. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

BaUvia,Hi 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  fty  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 

I 

• 

9 

* . 

a  ? 
a  5. 

n 

a 
W 

a 
'Sis 

*9 

•sSs 
»il 

o 

c6 

e 

ft 
5"! 

To  aid  indigent  stu- 
dents. 

• 

a 

0 

0 

a 

9 

i 

2 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

ft 

6 

y 

8 

9 

io 

11 

19 

}        *220 

c 

•20 

•200 

•20  for  prises  and  •?00  for  library. 

Set  of  standard  weights  and  measures. 

1,480  volumes  for  the  library  and  spec- 
imens for  the  museum. 

Set  of  stundanl  weights  and  measures 
and  specimens  for  the  museum  from 
the  U.  8.  Pish  Commission. 

For  the  Rovers  memorial  fnnri. 

1 

1. 

'  $20,000 

An  Interest  in  the  residue  of  bis  estate, 

value  not  known. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $10,000  not  specified. 

>  For  permanent  fund. 

>     80,000 

"  36,  &W 

i 

115,000 
25,000 

f     25,500 

. 

8,auo 

2,500 
1           330 

>  For  current  expenses. 

150 

• 

RrMistft  ur%A  rani  mffiewalsi 

65,000 

25,000 
25,000 

15,000 
100,000 

A  legacy  of  840,000  for  the  permanent 

endowment  of  this  school,  and  •-'5,000 

to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

and  the  income  to  be  used  for  indigent 

students. 

C  For  permanent  endowment,  to  be  paid 

1     daring  the  course  of  five  years  and 

1     the  income  to  be  need  lor  indigent 

[    students. 

•15.000  la  for  an  endowment  fund  for 

10,000 

100,000 

general  expenses  and  •10,000  for  mu- 
seum, library,  and  publication  pur- 
poses. 
Seal  aetata  for  the  endowment  fund. 

• 

Donations  to  the  library  and  museum. 

For  general  purposes. 

•36,946  for  speoino  purposes. 

For  annual  scholarships. 

For  beneficiary  fund  for  colored  stu- 
dents. 

For  beneficiary  fund  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

For  endowment  fund* 

'    17,504 

80,086 

•2,004 
4,841 

108,003 

« 

16,629 

1,014 

I          129 

C      5,000 

# 

For  pastor's  salary. 
For  Sutler  SohooL 

}      6,000 

For  general  purposes. 
For  scholarship. 

f  For  the  establishment  of  the  school  of 
I    theology. 

In  money  and  land  to  establish  an  ins- 
titute for  the  training  of  UisjImiis 
and  preachers  for  the  colored  race. 

•8.000  for  completion  of  Hammond  li- 
brary building.  •6,000  for  endow- 
ment of  Jones's  alcove  in  library, 
•1,000  for  scholarship,  and  •5,800  for 

*  general  fund. 

1,000 

>    70,000 

70,000 
6,000 

5,800 

J 

6,000 

10,800 

1,000 

18,000 

1. 
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Table  XXIlI.—StatUtia  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  month*  ending  Jam  30, 


i 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Schools  of  thxolooy — Con- 
Untied. 


Presbyterian  Theologioal 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest. 


Garrett  Biblical  Institute. . . 

Baptist   Union   Theological 
Seminary. 

Whcaton  Theological  Semi- 
nar}-. 


College  of  the  Bible. 


Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute. 

Westminster  T  h  e o  1  o g  ical 
Seminary. 

Andovor  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 


Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion. 


Location. 


j  Chicago,  HI. 


Evanston,  HI 

|  Morgan  Park,  111. 
Wheaton.Ill 


Lexington,  Ky. 


Louisville,  Ky 


Scabury  Divinity  School 

Red  Wing  Norwegian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Seminary. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


Bangor,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md 

Westminster,  Md.. 

Andover, Mass  .... 


Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 


Faribault,  Minn  .. 
|  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


Madison,  N.  J.. 
Princeton,  N.  J 


Auburn   Theological   Semi- 
nary. 


J  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Benefactor. 


Ni 


Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
miok  ^deceased). 

W.Q.Craig 

T.  A.  Skinner 

George  Griffith 


Chicago,  111 


Trustees  of  Jane  Dorr 

fund 
Thoe.0.  Foster 


Miss  Ann  Brehmer 


L.  Wmiams. 


.Various  persons 
Many  persons .... 
(  E.  Nelson  Blake 
<E.  C.Atkins.... 

(  Many  others 

Various  persons . . 


Various  persons 


Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  HI 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. » 

Springfield,  HI 

Ottomwa,  Iowa 

Peoria,  111 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  .f1 


Cook  County,  ID . 

Chicago,  HI 

Indianapolis,  lad 


(T.M.Reed Bath,  Me 

<  Emetine  S.  Parsons York,  Me 

(  A.  H.  Burbank |  Yarmouth,  Me 

Numerous  friends ' 

Collections  in  churches . . 


Mr.  Henry  Winkley 


'  Estatoof  Gardner  Colby . .  Newton  Centre. Mam 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


Various  peraont 

Estate  ofS.  C.Davis. 


Boston.   Mass.,  sad 

its  viciuity. 
Rox  bur)7.  Mans 


C  EL  S.  Knudsen '  Amherst,  Minn 

<  Rev. M.  Sampson T«y  lor.  Wis 

(From  churches * 


{^ceasT^^^^}    Trenton,N.J 


'  Estate  of  Calvin  P.  Smith .  I . 
Estate  of  Sarah  C.  Adams. : . 


Dr.&Willard. 


•«••••••••< 


H.  A.  Morgan  and  Mrs. 

N.L.Zabriskie, 
Hon.  Win.  A.  Wheeler  . . . 


i 


Various  persons 


8TATI8TICAL  TABLES. 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  tiie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


I 


>$uft,eo9 


\ 


,  62,000 

8,000  5,000 

„  30,000 

105,000?  20,000 

(  65,000 

8,200  1,700 


J 


1,600 


80,000 


8,300 

7,000 
2,400 

9,826 


) 


105,000 

10,000 
8,290 

3,249 
4,375 


83,211 


{ 


v 


(80,000) 


8,000 
200 


p 

£••3 


696,000 

2,000 
8,889 


7,000.. 
(2,400) 


9,826 


f  40,000 


(500) 
(85) 
(2,705) 
1,000 
2,249 


21,714 


1,077 
754 


4 

I 


8 


$ . 

©  9 

•a  5 

8t 


63,000 
2,300 
3,000 
4,920 


100 


25,000 
20,000 


(10, 


1,400 


10,000 


8,000 
1,000 


3,000 


1,266 


3 


»© 


•1,«00 


i 
I 

a 

a 

•a 

i 

1 


11 


000) 


(4,375) 


Objeot  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


610,000 


►  For  buildings. 

To  foand  the  George  Griffith  scholar- 
ship. 

To  establish  the  Jane  Dorr  scholar* 
ship. 

To  establish  a  scholarship  bearing  the 
donor's  name. 

To  erect  a  memorial  house,  the  income 
of  which  to  be  applied  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  scholarship. 

Farther  payment  on  hi*  scholarship; 
amount  not  given. 

For  miscellaneous  objects. 

For  the  endowment  fond. 


} 


Mostly  for  endowment 


of 
for 


For  current  expenses  for  1883-84 ;  the 
purpose  is  not  specified  of  gifts, 
amounting  to  $1,600,  reported  for 
1882-'83. 

Towards  endowment  fund  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. 

For  endowment  and  purchase 
grounds;  610,000  is  reported 
1882-'83  and  620,000  for  1883-'84. 

For  permanent  fund. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  new  professors]}  fo. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  building  and  faculty. 

Towards  raising  a  fund  already  estab- 
lished by  the  donor  to  the  sum  of 
650,000. 

610,000  for  general  purposes,  610,000  for 
library,  and  610,000  for  student  aid 
and  scholarship. 


I 


For  a  professorship  of  elocution. 


For  three  scholarships. 

r  For  salaries  of  professors  and  repair- 
I    ing  of  buildings. 

For  endowment. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  aid  of  •students  and  for  library. 


>  For  scholarship. 

For  repairs  in  recitation  room  and 

chapel. 
For  repair  of  Morgan  halL 

For  scholarship. 

61,400  for  professorships*  permanent 
fund,  61,266  for  scholarship,  615,838 
for  F.  B.  Biebee  fnnd.  66,020  for  gen- 
eral permanent  fund,  and  6356  for 
other  purposes. 


8G2 
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Table  XXITI. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  June 30, 


j1 

I' 

»! 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


Bchoolb  of  THIOLOOT— Con 
tinned. 

General  Theological  Semi- 
nar}' of  tho  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ohnrch. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Christian  Biblical  Institute. . 

German  Lutheran  Seminary. 
Union  Biblical  Seminary 


Heidelberg  Theological  Semi* 
nary. 

United  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Xenia. 

Allegheny  Theological  Sora-i 
inary  of  the  United  Pres-S 
byterian  Church.  ) 

Western  Theologioal  8«ml- ) 
inary  of  the  Presbyterian  > 
Chnrch.  ) 


Moravian  Theologioal  Seni-  \ 
inary.  > 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Chnrch  in  the 
United  States. 

Benedict  Institnte 


} 


Location. 


Associate  Reformed  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 
Mission  House 


Naahotah  House 
Wayland  Seminary 


BCHOOLB  OP  LAW. 

Union  College  of  Law  of  tho  ) 
Chicago  and  Northwest-  > 
ern  Universities.  ) 


Albany  Law  School. 


BCHOOLB  OT  MEDICINE,  DBK- 
TI8TRT,  AND  PHARMACY. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

and  Hospital. 
Louisville  College  of  Phar- 

mocy  for  Women. 
Dental  department  of  the 

University  of  Maryland. 
Massachusetts     College    of 

Pharmacy. 


New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Stanford  fllle.N.Y. 

Columbus.  Ohio. . . 
Dayton,  Ohio 


i 


Tiffin,  Ohio  . 
Xenia,  Ohio. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


Allegheny      City, 
Pa.  < 


Bethlehem*  Pa. 


-{ 

Lancaster,  Pa ....  { 

Columbia,  S.C...  J 
Due  West,  S.C 


Benefactor. 


Various  persona 


F.A. Palmer 

Various  churches  and  indi- 
vidual!*. 

Many  persons 

Various  churches 


Quarter  oentennial  fund 
of  U.  P.  church. 


Various  persons 


New  York.  NT 


Rev.  N.  W.  Conkling,  d.d  1  New  York, N.  Y ..... 

Estate  of  John  Lee Ohio ; 

Churches  of  Western  Peon- ! 

sylvania.                           i 
Mrs.  E.  Yoder  (deceased) . . '  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Franklin,  Wis 


Naahotah,  Wis  .... 
Washington,  D.  C 


Chicago,  HI. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  HI... 
Louisville,  Ky 
Baltimore,  Md 
Boston,  Maaa . . 


Various  persons 

Christiana  Loose 

Various  churches 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Benediot 

Other  friends 

W1U  of  Doctor  McMillan 


Greencastie,  Pa. 
Pawtucket,R.I 


Church  coutributiona. 


O.  H.Horton 

Lazarus  F.  Minzesheimor 

Callaghan  &  Co 

Faculty  of  Law  College . 


Widow  and  children  of  the 
late  Prof.  Isaac  Edwards, 
dean  of  school. 


San  Francisco.  Cal.. 


Chicago,  HI. 


Dr.  D.  S.  Smith 

Samuel  L.  Avery  . . . 

Many  persons 

Alumni  Association 


Chicago,  HI... 
Louisville,  Ky 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Benefaotiona. 

1 

Endowment  and  gen- 
eral parpoaoa. 

3* 

.a  . 

£  • 

ill 
III 

O 

cu 

| 

FeDowahips,  scholar- 
ships, and  prises. 

To  aid  indigent  stu- 
dents. 

s 
s 

9 

i 

•** 
>4 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5 

O 

7 

s 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

$107,000 

$102,006 

$5,000 

$10,000  to  add  to  the  endowment  of  the 

805,000 

• 

dean,  $10,000  to  provide  for  instruc- 
tion in  elocution,  $6,000  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  remainder,  $82,608, 
for  general  purposes  (for  two  years). 

For  buildings,  library,  and  scholar- 
ships (for  two  years). 

Purpose  not  specified  (for  two  years). 

51,457 

. 

>       0,500 

(       3,000 
1       ft  .500 

For  endowment. 

For  current  expenses;  $2,500  of  thta 

8.000J 

14, 000        14. 000 

amount  belong  to  the  year  1882-'83. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

$7,000  for  endowment  fund  and  87,000 
for  contingent  expenses,  on  condition 
that  the  interest  only  be  used. 

For  endowment 

1.800 

1,800 
20,000 

28,203 
( 

20,000 

For  endowment  fund. 

28,203 

For  endowment. 

1 

$5,000 

For  library  fund. 

J 

$5,500 

For  scholarships. 
For  elocution  fund. 

>     12,400 

]     i.wo 

C       5,000 

(      2,500 

1,000 

J 

>      7,600 

Bequest  (amounting  so  far  to  $5,000)  for 

endowment. 
For  ourrent  expenses. 

}       1.000 

j     14,000 
14. 210 

51500  for  endowment  and  $500  for  relief 
\    fund. 

For  building  and  furnishing. 

14,000 

$14,210 

For  assisting  young  men  in  their  prep- 

aratiou  for  the  ministry. 
For  genoral   purposes  (for  the  year 

1882—  83). 
Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 
For  a  scholarship. 

4,725 

4.72J 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

50 

25 

100 

25 

f 

Annual  prise  for  best  thesis  in  senior 

■ 

. 

class. 
Prize  for  second  best  thesis  in  senior 

200 

< 

class. 
Annual  prize  for  best  scholarship  in 

senior  class. 
Annual  prize  for  best  scholarship  in 

\ 

junior  class. 
Law  library  owned  by  him  and  used  by 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

the  school. 
For  new  hospital. 

25 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Taluable  donations  to  the  museam. 

200 

100 

For  building  fund. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  far  eighteen  months  ending  Jane  30, 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Nam*. 


Schools  op  mbdicihk,  Ac- 
Continued. 

Bellerne  Hospital  Medical 

College. 
Col  qui  bus  Medical  College. . . 

Northwestern  Ohio  Medical 

College. 
Hahnemann  Medical  College 

of  Philadelphia, 
Woman's  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia. 


IMBTITUTXOaB  FOB  8UFXHIOB 
IXBTRUCnOX  OF  WOMEN. 


Mills  Seminary 


Georgia  Methodist  Female 

College. 
La  Grange  Female  College. . . 

Callanan  College 

Clinton  College 

Logan  Fomalo  College 

Minden  Femalo  College 

Maioe  Weslo.van   Seminary 

and  Femalo  College. 


Abbot  Academy. 


Bradford  Aoademy 


Location. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


t  Mills      Seminary, 
I     Cal. 


Covington,  Ga , 


La  Grange,  Ga.... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Clinton,  Ky 

Ruasellville,  Ky  . . 
Minden,  La.  — . 
Knot's  Hill,  Me... 


Andover,  Mass 


Bradford,  Mass 


Smith  College 


Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem- 
inary. 
Synodical  Female  College  ... 

Central  Female  College 

Bishop  Whitaker's  School  for 
rls. 


Girl 


New  Hampshire  Conference  ) 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-  / 
lege. 

Tilden  Seminary 


i 


Granger  Place  School 

Greensboro'  Female  College 
Highland  Institute 


Northarapton,Mass . 


South  Hadley,  Mass 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


3 


Andrew  Carnegie 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hawkea 

C.  F.  Curtis  and  others. . 
Citizens 


I 


Rot.  C.  T.  Milla(deoeased) 


Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge  . . 

I  A  friend , 

lAfriend 

Citizen* 


Several  friends , 

James  Callauan 

Many  persons 

Various  persons 

Hon.  N.  C.  Blanchard  . . 
Elipholet  Clark,  m.d... 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mills  Seminary,  Cal 
New  York,  N.Y... 


Covington,  Ga.... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Fulton, Mo  .... 
Lexington,  Mo. 
Reno,Nev 


fElbridgo   G.  Wood  and 
I     John  L.  Iiobeon. 

'  Pupils  of  1883  

.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ames 


Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  d.  d 
Alumnae 


Various  friends 
Various  persons 


Tilton,N.H 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H 
Canandaigna,  N.  Y. . 
Greensboro',  N.  C . . . 
Hill&boro',  Ohio 


Tfotcn  *«**•*«,  .W^Otto lU&A^latto,  .. 


{  J.  E.  Chase 

>  Unknown  friend 

Citizens 

Many  persona 
Dr.N.Slddle.. 


G.  B.  Beechcr  and  others. . 
(Mrs.     Mary    P.    Lewis 


Shrevcport,La.. 
Woodford's,  He. 


Haverhill,  Msss. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 


West  Lebanon  aod 
vicinity,  N.  H. 


Caswell  Co.,  N.C 


Oxford,  Ohio. 
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1884 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


S 


si, 

a 
M 


$50,000 
12,500 

600 
80,000 
15,730 


} 


$50,000 

12,500 

500 

80,000 


$15, 730 


4 
I 


I 


8 


r  20,000 


-     84, 700,  < 


900 

500 

15,000 

2.  100 

6,000 


5,000 


0,500 

""ioo 


45,000 


1,180 


6,000 
45,000 


2,100 


50,000 


1,180 


-    57,000 


38,271 

2,200 

25,000 

4,000 

|      1,100 
1,000 


2,200 
2,500 


5,000 
350 


2.500 


{    .. 


100 
000 


11 

05B 


25,000 


1,000 


u 
*e  8 

*t 

ii 

1* 

It 


a 

Id 

s  » 


o 
H 


lO 


$3,000 


11 


6,000 


$5,000 


$1,200 


1,000 


2,000 


Otyect  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


.....q 


For  pathological  laboratory. 

$10,000  tn  bonds  aod  foar  lots  In  the  city 
for  foundation  of  a  hospital. 

For  funiisbiug  appliances  and  material 
for  chemical  laboratory. 

For  erect  inu  of  new  college  building 
and  hospital  and  purchase  of  lor. 

$730  for  special  purport*  and  a  legacy 
of  $15,000,  tho  income  to  be  used  tor 
the  medical  education  of  student*. 


$26,000  to  pay  indebtedness  and  land. 

See.,  valued  at  $5,000. 
For  scholarship. 
For  a  library  building. 
For  books. 
For  improvements  and  repair* 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  Hpt*cifled. 

For  eularging  building. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

Book h  for  library. 

For  endowment ;  not  arailable  until  it 
amounts  to$j0,00o,  and  afterwards  to 
bo  kept  at  that  amount  by  allowing 
inteiest  to  accumulate  when  neces- 
sary. 

$55  fur  apparatus,  $125  for  building,  and 
$1,0U)  as  a  memorial  fund  to  be  kept 
to  furnish  a  suiteof  iu  uslo  rooms  when 
new  buildings  are  erected.  ^ 

Portrait  of  Kev.  Kuius  Anderson,  D.  Du 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell. 
$50,Oou  endowment  for  art  collection*. 

$6,000  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  and 

$1,000  for  oil  paintings. 
Philosophical  library  of  the  late  Prof. 

M.  Stuart  Phelps. 
Sergeant  apparatus  for  the  gymnasium. 
Donor  and  purpose  of  gift  not  specified. 

To  pay  indebtedness. 
To  erect  new  building. 
$2,500  for  balance  of  indebtedness ;  pur- 
pose of  remainder  not  specified. 

I  For  endowment 

For  repairs  and  bulldlna> 

Donations  of  books,  furniture,  sped* 
mens  to  the  cabinet,  and  telephone. 

To  educate  indigent  students;  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

Purpose  net  specified. 

Income  to  be  used  for  additions  to  tba 
libsary. 

For  aid  of  pupllai  income  only  to  be 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  month*  ending  June  30, 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Kama. 


IwrmmoHf  for  suncmoB 

UMTKHCTtON  OF  WOMCM  — 

Continued. 
Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary. 


Location. 


University  Female  Institute 

Cumberland  Female  College 
St.  Ceoilia's  Academy 

Baylor  Female  College 

Waoo  Female  College , 


Yermont  Methodist  Semi- 
nary and  Female  College. 


1 


PaineSYffle,  Ohio: 


Lewisburg,  Pa 


MoMinnville,  Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn  ... 

Independence,  Tex . 

Waoo,  Tex 


Marion  Female  College ..... 
Richmond  Female  Institute . 
Wisconsin  Female  College. . . 
Milwaukee  College 

rs»AJUTonr  school* 
St.  Helena  Academy 

Woodstock  Academy 

St;  John's  Academy *... 

Hebron  Academy 

Hoidton  Academy 

Coburn  Classical  Institute. . . 

Phillips  Aoademy 

Cuahing  Aoademy 

Home    School    for   Young 

Ladies. 
Bummer  Aoademy. 

Howard  Collegiate  Institute. 
Worcester  Aoademy 


Montpelier,  Vt. 


Marion,  Ya 

Richmond,  Va .. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis 


St.  Helena,  Cal 

Woodstock,  Conn . . . 

Garden  Grove,  Iowa 

Hebron,  Me ......... 

Houlton.Me 


Waterrille,Me 


Andorer,  Mass 

Ashbiirnham,  Mass 


Everett*  Mass 

South  Byfleld,  Mass. 

West  Bridgewater, 


Woroester,  Mass. 


Benefactor. 


Kama. 


C  William  BucknelltA.K... 
{Others 


Philadelphia,  P» 


MoMinnrille.  Teas 
Nashville,  Tens 


Citizens 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bedford 

{  Miss  K  C^Mocm!!!!"  }    Independence, Tex 
Citisens Waoo,  Tax 


(Her.  A.  G.  Bntton  (de-    Eranaton, IB 

<     ceased). 

I  Various  others 


Mrs.  Mary  MoMullen Marlon,  Va 

J.RHoyt ;  Stamford,  Coon 


Ladies1  Art  and  Science 
Class. 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


C  JobnLeweUyn 

<JohnAJlyn     . 

(  Several  others 

(  Henry  C.  Boweu ■ 

}  J.  Henry  White 

Citizens 

Trustees  of  academy 

D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  and 
various  others. 

various  persons 

[  Ex-Gov.  Abner  Coburn 
!     (deceased). 

various  persons   

Ex-Govi  Abner  Coburn 

(deceased). 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Coburn  . . . 
Y.  and  F.  G.  Morgan  .. 
Various  persons 


St  Helena,  Cal 
St  Helena,  Cal 


Brooklyn,  NY  ... 
Woodstock.  Coon 
Garden  Grove,  lows. 


Skowhegaa,  Me. 


S 


Mrs.  Olive  Merrick1. 


8arah  Hale  Stiokney . 


B.  B.  Howard  (deceased)  . 

(  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. . 
Hon.  Gardner  Colby  (de- 

oeased.) 
Hon,  J.  Warren  Merrill . . 
Bev.  Wm.  Lsmaoti,  D.  D. 

(deceased.) 


Skowbegan,  Ms. 

Skowhegan.  Me. 
Aurora,  N.  Y  ... 


Holyoke, 


Lowell,  Mass 


Worcester.  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass  ... 


Cambridge,  Mass 
Gloucester,  Mass 
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;  from  replte*  to  Iwpiirlei  by  tie  Uttilad  Statn  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continnsi. 


KemrauHona. 

t 

la 

I1 

1 

1 

i 

h 
U 

3 

B 

1 

a 

I 

Object  of  benefaetlunaiidrrronrlia. 

* 

• 

T 

s 

• 

lo 

ii 

19 

«,«S| 

Tor  tndebtodneaa,  atadttta'  aid,  and 
llhrnrv;  |l,U0  from  Hon  Bonbon 
Hllchfock,  Palnearille,  Oblo,  and 
aiuS  rrom  CoDaregatioDol  Cbuiohat 
PalnasWUe. 

f  »18,000  for  •obolarahip*  ud  priaa*.  and 

I     «,0W>  for  improrenwu  tool1 

Km 

2,000 
LOO) 

mow 

1     port*dforle82-'l»notepecliled. 

Towarda  a  now  bnUdtog. 

Towarda  paying  for  nev  building. 

1  Id  bnlld  sues  and  Diunoyr  purpweooi 

!     apoolflodT 

For  ropliraaod  tinpro«omenla  oo  biilU- 
lcea;  11.000  rei-ortsd  for  lWU-'U  and 
12,100  for  lOnVM. 

Abeiiaeat   of  thirty   bnfldlog   lota, 
Talutd  at  ao.ooo,  from  r*t.  a.  O. 
Bui  ton;  (27.000  are  lor  liididjiedBma 
and  tlio  miiairidor  fur  endowment  j 
(27.100  of  tnewlioloanuunT  ire  .ub- 
j,<-t  m  anijii!tl.w  during  lir.,  ol    ,lo- 
nnra;  10,000  baloruj  to  Isas-'BS  and 
Kfl.OUO  Hi  HUM-'*!. 

I,  MO 

1,000 

1,700 

J.  «w 

a,m 

LIN 

UJO 

MO 
1,(00 

fat  art,  Ubtar  j,  and  nadlag  rosin. 

}   itu; 

too 

I       iao 

lot 

Douka  valued  at  tlOO  and  a  Boo  (lob*. 

to 

3W0 

;::::::: 

P«  anpanitiin. 

Pur  pennnnoni  endowment. 

J  Kor  endowment 

too 

,  .^ 

\  »•»'!   ?£5 

M.000 

*•: 

) 

100. 

poo  for  library. 

IW  BltioK  up  chemical  laboratory. 

(00 

Purpooo  Dot  apaoilled. 

To  ba  known  aa  the  SOoknny  fond,  tn 
banor  of  the  father  of  tba  donor : 
iiiootdb  only  to  be  oaAd. 

10.000 
W0.OOC 

1 

10,000 
*OO,000 

andyoiDig  woman. 

!■   a,  wo 

]     an  reported  aa  for  T8M-'M  and  (h* 
1     remainder  for  Wt-'M. 

h 
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Table  XXIII.— Statistics  of  educational  benej actions  for  eighteen  months  ending  June  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Noma. 


PfiJTARATOnT  SCHOOLS— 
Continued. 


Austin  Academy 

Phillip*  Exeter  Academy 

Kimball  Union  Academy. 
MoCullom  Institute 


Peddle  Institute *. 


Cazencria  Seminary 

Cook  Academy 

Ken  von  Grammar  School . . . . 
Western  Kceerve  Academy 


Wyoming  Seminary 


WOkos-Barre  Academy. 


Sogers  High  School 


MoTyetra  Collegiate    Insti- 
tute. 
Manchester  College 


Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  .. 
Way  land  University 

Markhsm  Academy 


Tank  Urn  College 

University   ox  New  Mex- 1 
loo.  $ 

uniiiinioira  foe  btbookdaby 

IXsTKUCrjO*. 


Location. 


9 


Centre  Strafford,  N . H 

Exeter,  N.H 

Meriden,N.H 

Mt  Vernon,  N.H... 


Hightttown,N.J... 


CaxenovU,  N.  T. 

Havana,  N.  Y--- 
Gambler,  Ohio.. 
Hudson,  Ohio... 


Kingston,  Pa 

WUkcs-Barre,  Pa . . 


Andrews  Institute 

Trinity  Normal  School 

Lowery's   Industrial  Acad- 
emy. 
BaslNormal  Institute 


Talladega  College. 


Southland  Colloge  and  Nor- 
mul  Institute. 


Melbourne  Academy.... 

Quitman  College 

Texaxkana  Gymnasium. 


St  Joseph's  Academy, 
ffrbun  School 


Newport,  B.  I 

Mackenzie,  Tenn  ., 

Manchester,  Tenn 

Manchester,  Vt .  . 
llcavor  Dam,  Wla. . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Yankton,  Dak 


Santa  Fe»N.  Mex.. 


Daniel  An«t)n  (deceased) 

<  l«bn  C.  Phillips 

(  Various  peiaon* 

Eatato  of  James  Boyd  . . . 


UfAVl^K 


Hon.  Thomas  B.  Peddle., 

«.Van  Wickle 

A.F.Job 

Mr.  Longetreet 

Others    

Mr*.  8.  Guernsey  Griffin 
Various  persona 


Boston,  Mast 
Boston,  Mass. 


Antrim,  N.II. 


Newark. N.J  

N«'W  Brunswirk.XJ. 
II  ight»l  own,  N.  J . . . 
Holmdel,N.J 


Columbus  Delano 


Payne  Pettebone 

William  Council 

Kev.  L.  L.  Sprague 

1  Wyoming  annual  confer* 
enco. 
Mnnv  persons , 

IL  Baker  HJllman 


Citizens 


and 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Wooton 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Willis. 

lion-  Mark  Skinner 

Various  churches  and  in 
dividual  s. 

John  C.  Spencer 


C  Andrews  Institute, 
)     Ala. 

Athena,  Ala 

IIunUviHe,  Ala 


ITuntsville,  Ala 


Talladega,  Ala 


Helena,  Ark 


Melbourne,  Ark  . . . 

Quitman,  Ark 

lexarkuna,  Ark  . . . 

Sacrament*, Col  ... 
&au  Francisco,  Col . 


wolle  Hall  ...* ».\  Itarot,QaV> 


{  Stephen  W.  Dorsey 

\  Kev.  Henry  M.  Lodd,  D.  D 


(  President  of  institoto. . . . 
(Freedmeu's  Aid  Society . 

various  persons 

Various  sources 


Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
tho  M.E.  Church. 

J.H.Cassedv 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Stone  and 
Miss  Abbie  Stone. 


Phebe  H.  Metford  (deo'd) . 


A.  F.  Benson..  •■■■■•■■••>• 

Many  friends 

Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of 

the  M.  £.  Church. 
Agricultural  Society...... 

MraSweeUer 

^IftaaCslhattneL.  Wolfe.. 


Troy.N.Y. 


Mt  Vernon, Ohio 


Wyoming.  Pa. 
Scran  ton.  Pa.. 
Kingston,  Pa . 


Wilkes-Bsxre,Pe... 


Mackensieand  vicnv 
ity,  Tenn. 


Chlcaxn.Hl 

MUwaukecWsi... 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


NowYork,N.Y 
Jefferson,  Ohio.. 


New  York 


Melbourne,  Ark .... 


Sacramento,  Cal . . 

CwdrHmCal 

New  York,  N.  Y . .  ♦■ 
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1884 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefactions. 


i 


I 


4 

es  2 

fi  3 


<S 


e 


$i.wo 

85,000 

800 
108 

8,003 


6,500 

10, 2  .^ 
1,000 

luo 


29,000 


$2Ti,  000 
10,000 


800 
600 


} 


} 


} 


66 

800 

25 
7,000 

0,000 


{ 


600 

8,000 

10,230 


«4, 
If* 

39 

.a 


f. 


m 


$108 


8,600 


8 


1,000 


2,500. 
1,600. 
3.000,. 
4,000 


20,000 


680 

10? 
600 

800 


10,068 
6,000 


102 

1,230 

100 

660 
20 


{ 


7,000 


600 
800 


""iVooo 


1,230 
100 

660 


2,6001 


800 
600 


800 


75 


6,000 


20 


$56 


25 


1,000 


S 

•e  a 
B  v 


& 


10 


$32 


11 


175 


102 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


Purpose  not  specified. 

J  For  permanent  fund. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
In  furniture. 

$1,500  lor  Btenm  apparatus  and  $80  tor 
gymnasium  from  Don.  Thomas  B. 
Pcddie;  from  others  $76  for  library 
and  $.',000  for  steam  apparatus. 

2  For  endowment}  income  only  to  be 

>     used. 

For  pen  oral  expenses. 

For  improvemtnta. 

Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 

>  For  indebtedness. 


For  endowment  fund. 

A  fine  l<*t  and  new  school  building  as  a 
memorial  t*>  bis  son,  on  condition  that 
the  uanie  of  the  academy  bo  changed 
to  Hairy  liillmau  Academy. 

Cablufts,  curiosities,  pictures,  and 
furniture. 

For  Improvement  of  buildings. 

A  bell  for  school. 

For  piir.es. 

For  furnishing  ladies'  rooms. 

For  n  prise  in  declamation. 
Chioflv  for  current  expenses. 
Purpose  of  gift  or$>,000  not  specified. 
Purpose  of  gilt  of  $1,000  not  specified. 


For  furniture. 

$75  for  an  organ  and  $32  for  student  aid. 
For  general  purposes. 

For  support  of  school. 

For  a  new  building. 

For  theological  scholarships. 


Donor  and  purpose  of  $4,060  not  given. 

ild  to  college  trust* 
'early  Meeting  ia 


eea  of  Indiana 


In  aid  of  college;  paid  to  college  trust* 

May,  1883. 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia*  17 
For  indebtedness. 
To  moot  deficit. 

For  general  purposes. 
For  cheniloal  apparatus. 
For  general  purposes. 
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Table  XXU1.— Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  Jane  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Rune. 


iKBTTTtrnOKH  FOR  8RCOKPABT 

ixsTuucnon — Continued. 


Ti  Hot  son  A  csdemy 

Mystic  Valley  Engllah  and 
ClasMioal  institute* 

"Wilmington  Conference 
Academy. 

Cookumn  Inatrtate 

Bartow  Classical  Institute . . . 

Cod  Art  own  Male  MndFomale 
Academy. 

Samuel  BoJloy  Hale  Inati- 
tnte. 

Arlerberry 's  Academy 

Morcanton  Academy 

Bntlmlge  nifth  School 

Augusta  District  High 
School 

Walihourville  A  ondemy 

German  Krungellcal  Luther- 
an School. 

jTenr.inca  Seminary  and  Au- 
rora Normal  SobooL    . 

German- A  merioan  Academy} 
of  Chicago,  i 

Richmond  Kormal  Behooi.... 

CoeC«lh>go  

Denmark  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Ciitbolto  School .. 
Danish  High  80I100I 


Bpworth  Seminary .......... 

Lenox  College 

Humboldt  Academy  and  Nor. 

mal  School. 
Friends'  Academy 


New  Providence  Academy. . . 

Cedar  Valley  Remluary 

Flmmnt  Plain  Aundeiny  ..  . 
Fm<dm<ui's     Aoadeuiy     of 
K  annas. 

Femaln  Academy 

Dudley  Institute 


State  University ._.. 


Preatonburir  Seminary 

Pi  m.-etou  Collegiate  Institute 
Madison  Foinale  Institute.. 
Baldwin  SemlDary 


St  Hyacinth's  Convent , 
Ootid  Academy 


Go&ld  Aoadomy 
Greolj'  Institute 


Weethrook  Seminary  and  Fe- 
niaie  College* 


Name. 


Trinidad,  Colo 

Mystic  Bridge, Conn . 


Various  persons 
Several  persons. 


Dover,  Del. 


Jacksonville,  Fla 
AdalravUle,Oa.. 
C«dartown,Ga... 


Griffin,  Ga 


Monroe,  Ga  — 
Morganton,  Ga. 
Bntledge,  Ga>  . . 
Thomson,  Ga  . . 


Waltboiirvlllo,  On 
Addison,  111 


Aurora,  HI. 


Chicago,  HI 


Richmond,  Tnd 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Denmark,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
£lkhorn,Iowa 


Ep  worth,  Iowa 

Bopklnton,  Iowm. . . . 
B  uinboldt,  Iowa .... 

La  Grand, Iowa. ... . 

How     Providence, 
Iowa. 

OHHge,  Towa 

Pleasant  Plain,  Iowa 
Dunlap,  Kane 


C.  M.  Wharton , 


Various 
Don.  Ju 
Citlsens 


1  persons 
dsonC 


Residence. 


Dover,  Del. 


Clemments 


Samuel  Bailey  (deceased) 


Stephen  Felkir ... 
Teacher  of  school. 


Various  citizens 


Membors  of  institution 
Rev.  R.  D.  Sbeppard  . . . 


!  German  American  School 
Association. 
Guatav  Hinste/ff 

Various  pontons 


Cbnrch 

Danish  Lutheran  Church 
of 


<  Mrs.  JTelen  Flnlay 
{  Mrs.  T.M.  Sinclair 
Citlsens  of  county . , 


Citlsens 


Several  persons. 


Bnrdstown,  Ky 
Frankfort*  Ky . 


Louisville,  Ky 


PreatonborgJTy . . . . 

Prince  to  wn,  Ky 

Riehmoud,  Ky 

Baldwin,  La 


Monroe,  La 


Bethel,  Me 

Cumberland  Centre, 

Me. 
Docring,Me 


Mrs.  8b  M.  Lawson 
Bishop  T.M.  Dudley. 


{J.  D.  Rockeffeller 
Banrist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety. 
Other  sources 

CoL  WMLMey 

Various  persona 


John  Baldwin. 


Young  Catholic  Friends' 

Society. 

Citisens 

Alumni  association  of  the 

Institute. 


La  Favette,  Ga 
Cedartown,G*. 


Griffin,  Ga. 
Monroe.  Ga 


Thomson,  Ga 


Aurora,  IB. 


Chicago,  m 


Dubuque,  Iowa . . . 
Cedar  Knplds,  Iowa. 


Le  Grand,  Iowa..  . 

New     Paovidenea, 
Iowa. 


Vewbiargh.K.Y 

Louisville,  Ky.. 


Hew  York,  X.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


Preotonbnrg,  Ky. 


Monroe,  La...... 
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1884;  from  reptie*  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


} 


i 


} 


EeBeJhetlona. 


•a,  ooo 

21 
1,000 
1,000 


100 

6,000 

100 

40 

180 

1,000 

75 

606 

600 

16,000 

4,600 

10,000 

000 

400 

800 

1,600 

6,080 

400 


250 

1,000 

60 

1,900 


8,760 

100 
1,683 

12,000 

10,000 
50 
60 


10,000 


$8,000 
21 

2,000 


i. 


800 


800 
'6,000 


s* 


I 


|1 

Is 


8100 

6,000 

100 


2,000 
76 


I 


8 


16,000 


20,000 


260 
260 


{ 


600 

2,750 

800 


1,638 
12,000 


80 


10,000 


1,600 

'"ioo 


100 

'ioVooo 


h 


10 


81,000 


40 
180 


11 


60 


8600 


80 


Object  of  benefaction  and 


19 


80 


20 


For  general  purposes. 
Foundation  of  an  endowment  fond. 

For  payment  of  debt  on  condition  that 

88,000  additional  be  raised. 
To  aid  students  and  pay  for  bondings. 
Two  medal*  for  beat  eeaayaonelomitlnn. 
For  apparatus. 

To  erect  buildings. 

For  building. 

To  aid  poor  students. 

For  orphans. 

For  new  school  buildings. 

For  furniture. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Boohs  and  periodicals,  veined  at  $600. 

Ground  and  building  for  a  permanent 

institute. 
Forty  volumes  to  library. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
For  new  building. 

Interest  to  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
For  general  purposes. 

For  purchase  of  ladies'  boarding  halL 
For  endowment  fund. 
For  library  and  prises. 
For  repair  of  building. 


880  for  the  library  and  8260  to 

ment  tuition  fees. 
For  general  purposes. 


Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 
Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 
Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 

Eighty  volumes  to  the  library. 
Gold  medal  for  enoouragementof  study « 
of  English. 


For  support  of  teachers  and  other  < 


For  repairs. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 

To  liquidate  debt. 

Building*  and  thirty  acres  of  land  vml* 

ned  at  $2u.OOO. 
For  indigent  children. 


For  ourrent 
For  library. 


To 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  months  ending  Jose  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Nam* 


IKSTJTUTIOXB  FOR  SECOND  A  nT 
INSTUUCTIOX  —  Continued. 


Freedom  Academy 

Berwick  Academy 

Charlotte  Unll  School 

JtlcDonosh  Institute 

Nichols  Academy 

Prospect   Hill    (School  for) 

Younff  Women.  5 

Bromfleld  School 


Northfleld  Seminary . 


Weeleysn  Academy ......... 

Somerville  School 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary 

St.  Olafe  School 

Rochester  Seminary  and  Nor- 
mal School. 
Gustavos  Adolphns  College  . 


Methodist  District  High 
School 

Harperville  Colloge , 

Bellerue  Collegiate  Institnte 

Cftneortlia  College 

Parkville  College 


Pierce  City  Baptist  College 

Hales  College 

Lutheran  High  School , 

Salmi  Academy 

Franklin  Academy 

Hastings  College 


Gates  Coll 
Brownell 


U 


Saver  Ridge  8emlnary. 
Lnther  Academy ...... 


Proctor  Academy 

School  for  Boys 

Blair  Preabyierial  Academy . 

Gymnasium  or  Preparatory 
Department  of  the  German 
Theological  School  of  New. 
ark,  N.J. 

South  Jersey  Institute 


'} 


Centenary  Collegiate  Instl 
tute. 

Hoboken  Academy 

Beacon  Street^Gennan*  Amer- 
ican School. 

Gennan-Amertoan  Element- 
ary end  Hla>  Qneesamss 
School. 


9 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


3 


Freedom.  Me . 

South  Berwick.  Me 
Chariot  to  Hall.  kid. 
He  I  >onogh,  Vld 
Dudley,  Mass 


Greenfield, 
Harvard,  Mass 

Northfleld, 


Wilbrnhara,  Mass . . . 

StClair.Mich 

Spring  Arbor.  Mich 
Northtiold,  Minn... 
Rochester.  Minn 


St  Peter.  Minn 


Black  Hawk,  Miss. 


Herperrille,  Miss. 
Caledonia,  Mo .... 
Gravel  ton,  Mo.... 
Parkville,  Mo  .... 


Pierce  City,  Mo 
Piedmont,  Mo .. 
St.  Louis, Mo... 

Salem,  Mo 

Franklin,  Nebr. 


Hastings,  Nebr 


Neliah,  Nebr 
Omaha,  Nebr 


Silver  Ridge,  Nebr. 
Wahoo,  Nebr 


Andover,  N.H.... 
Holdernees,  N.  H 
Blairstown.N.J. 


Bloomfield,N.J 


Bridgeton,  N.J..... 
Hackettstown,  N.J. 


Hoboken,  N.J 
Newark,  N.J. 


Francis  B.  Hays 


Dr.  Zenus  Barnum 

Uozeklab  Couant 

(  Mrs.  Cheater  W.  Cbapln 
I  Other  friends 


{T.Hall  Cook... 
Morgan  Scott . . 
Mrs.  M  F.  Hall, 
a  F.Roy 


Mark  Hopkins. 


Congregations  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Augustan* 
Synod. 


Various  persons 

Various  persons 
Various  persons 


J.  W.  Wingoand  students 

Numerous  friends 

Cyrus  11  McCormick — 

J.  B.  Uesxtwoll 

(Citizens 


\ 


I  Morris  BLJesnp 

<  Mrs.  Cyrus  ILMcCormick 
f  Mis.  Margaret  Wood  ... 
Citisena 


Various  persons  .. 
Hon.  John  L  Blair 


William  BuckneB 

{  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Graves. . . 


\ 


Louis  Svein  and  others 


v 


IS 


Mrs.  Ottendorfet 

TS*wwlk^N,-J\» [{  ffreueuVeroin 


Baltimore,  Md 

Pawtucket.  RI 

Springfield,  Mast ... 


London,  England 


St  Clair,  Mich 


Salem,  Mo 


Chicago,  Bl  .... 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Hastings,  Nebr . 


Chicago,  HI. 


New  York.  N.Y.... 

Chicago  Di 

Puugbkeepsie^.Y. 
Saunders    County, 
Nebr. 


Blairatown.N.J... 


Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  • 
Lynn,  Mass * 


New  York.  N.  Y  — . 

Newark,  V.J 

Newark,  N.J 
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M;  flOMTIpllai  to  i»qxlrim  by  the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Ldueation  —  Contlnrtsd. 


ueiiofactiom. 

1 

il 

ii 

I" 

li 

lei 

lis 

£ 

i 

il 

p 

1 

I, 

n 

1 
6 

i 

i 
1 

I 

Object  Of  *— WtoattW  ind  remark*. 

S 

0 

T 

8 

0 

1<> 

11 

•  19 

"Vo.'ooo 

Fat  ra-*Jr»  on  bnlldlni. 
Piirpnipi.-lopixiflnd. 

!0,000 

»!<& 

For  the  scliool  library. 

|  For  addition  to  tcbool  bonding. 

For  book*  and  appaiaioa. 

For  general  nwa. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

Fur  apparatiia. 

Donor  anil  purpose  not  speciHert. 

Donor  and  purpow  not  epeclflad. 

Donor  and  purpose  not  apeuifled. 

Pnrpoae  not  specified. 

For  repair*  of  bofldlnet, 

Books  Ttlnod  at  *230. 

Fur  Improvement  of  bolldLTiiL 

■  8,™ 

M 

888 

1,000 

TOO 

IM 

»0 

1,104 
7PO 

(S.ooo in   i.l  Indigent  "tndenMj  psrpnw 

of»S5,no0nMspforned. 
Topsj  debtonbolldlna> 
Topav  tnKinn  ororpbaua. 
Donor  and  purpose  not  ■paolflad. 

0,000 

X 

2.  is- 

|    2S.OO0 

5.000 

ll.oou 

9,  000 

Donor  and  purpose  not  apeciflod. 

iz,ooo 
ioo 

100 
100 

X    *» 

J 

to  the  donor's  mother. 

(  For  enlarging  budding. 

T.oqp 

■7,000  and  t^n  b<tv«  nf  land  i  pnrpoae  of 

Pnrpo*e  not  api-cined. 

Ti.  build  n  cbapal. 

For  endowment;  inoom*  only  to   ha 

For  foundation  of  acbolaraUpa. 

For  library 

Frrncb  casta  fur  lllnatratlon  of  pbyal- 

100.000 

15.000 

•J.J0O 

100 
2tn 

J           BOD 

1 ::::::: 

To  par  off  mortgage. 

(         (M 

uilendorrer,''oi  Now  York,  and  tJ?5M 
from  prooeed*  of  a  fair.  ' 

|  For  ratiaral  purpose*. 
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Table  XXIII.— Statistics  of  educational  benef actions  for  eighteen  months  ending  JuneX, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


iNBTTTUnOKBFOE  itCOXDABY 

XMttTUUCTiox  —Continued. 


Albany  Academy 

Ives  Seminary 

Argyle  Acftdomv 

Ceyu«a  Lake  Military  Acad- 
emy. 


Union  Academy 


Bridgehampton  Literary  and 

Commercial  Institute. 
Adelphl  Academy  •••• 


The  Hoffman  School 


Cherry  Valley  Academy . 
Clinton  Grammar  School. 

Delaware  Academy 

Marshall  Seminary 

8.  8.  Seward  Institute.... 
Hartwiok  Seminary 


Lo  Roy  Aeademic  InaUtate. 
Maoedon  Academy 


New  Palti  Academy. 
Friends'  Seminary . . . 
Chili  Seminary 


Lutheran  Prosemlnary. 


Southold  Academy .. 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Oakwnod  Seminary . . 
Brevard  High  School 

Scotia  Seminary 

Concordia  College . ... 

Bennett  Seminary ... 


Ellsworth  School     

King's  Mountain  High  School, 


Klnstoo  College 

Brown  Seminary 

Moravian  Falls  Academy... 
Friends'  School 


Trap  Hill  Institute 

Wavoesville  High  School.... 

Yadkin  College? 

Albany  Enterprise  AoaAam?. 
Grand  River  IniUWU ... 


Location. 


Albany,  N.Y. . 

Antwerp,  N.Y. 

Artylo,  jr.  Y  . . 
Aurora,  N.  Y . . 


Belleville,  if.  Y 


Bridgehampton,  K.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.Y... . 


Buffalo,  N.Y 


Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y . 
Clinton,  N.Y 

Delhi,  N.Y 

Ba*ton,N.Y 

Florida,  N.Y 

Hartwiok  Seminary, 

N.Y. 

Le  Roy,  N.Y 

Mscedou  Centre,  N. 

Y. 

New  Pelt*  N.Y... . 
New  York.  N.Y.... 
North  Chili,  N.Y... 


Rochester,  N.Y... . 


8outhold\N.  Y.... 

Troy,  N.  Y. ...... . 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Brevard,  N.C 


Concord,  N.C 

ConoTsr,  N.  C. ...... 

Greensboro',  N.  0 . . . 

Henderson, N. C  .... 
King's     Mountain, 
N.C. 

Kinston,N.C 

Leioester,  N.  C 

Moravian  Falls.  N.C. 
New  Garden,  N.0... 


Trap  HilL N.C 

Wevnesviile,  N.  0.. 
Yadkin  College,  N.  C 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Henry  Ramsay 

5  lion.  WillurJ  Ives 

{  Cuarlfts  Pool 

Several  persons 

Trustees  of  the  academy. 


Residence. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Wotettown,  N.  T-. 
Theresa,  N.Y 


f  Fred.  Williams. 


Judge  J.  MulHn. 


.Various  persons 

Proceeds  of  exhibition. 


Several  persons 

Mrs.  George  Hadley 
Mr.  Wool  worth  .... 


i 


Principal  of  school. 
<  Hon.  U.  8heldon. 


•  •  •  s  •  •  •  • 


JEdwin0.8heldon. 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting. 
F.W.Seward... 
Various  persons 


William  Lampoon 
Various  persons  . . 


Various  persona 


L  M.  Chesbrough  (de- 
ceased). 

'  Zion's  First  German  Bvan 
gelioal  Lutheran  Church 
N*w  York   Lutherieches 
Mtnlsteriuni, 

.Various  individuals 

Henry  Hutting 

Various  persons 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting. . 

George  W.  Tilson 

(  B.  A.  Graves 

I  Many  others 

Various  persons    

(  Freedmnn'e  Aid  Society 
<    ofM.£.Churoh. 

(Others 

Several  persons . 

Alumni  of  school 


Aurora,  N.  Y  .., 
Belleville,  N.Y 


Watertown,  N.  T... 


Buualo,  N.Y... 
Sandusky,  Ohls. 


New  York.  N.Y... . 
Chicago,  111 


Montrose,  N.  Y. 
Le  Roy,  N.Y... 


Rochester,  N.  Y 


Southold.  N.Y. 


\  A\\»sv9xQVvvr : i... 


Pr.H.aHyatt 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society. . . 

Citiaens 

Milee   White   Beneficial 
Society. 

Several  persons 

Several  persons 

Numerous  persons , 


Knorvilto,  Tenn ... 
Morriotown,  N.  J . . 


Kinetoo,  N.C 


Moravian  Fella,  N.OJ 
BalrinMreyMd 
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1684 ;  from  repHe*  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  Stat*  Bureau  of  Education  —  Cout inued. 


Benefactions. 

t 

i 

• 

fl 

0  s 

is  2 

*»  £* 

B  S 

*  £. 

E«- 
*2 

•8° 

a 

W 

si 

i  ^  . 

•  0  o 

ill 

7 

1 

o 

fO  N 

•ft 

•»•  SB 

.S3 

1" 

• 

••* 
• 

0 
*»     . 

1§ 

i 

e 
H 

• 

8 

a 

• 
a 

s 

•o 

a 

cs 

1? 
E 

.o 

3 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

$1,000 

$1,000 

For  a  scholarship  for  indigent  students. 
For  endowment. 

|       5,000! 
800 

$5,000 

i 

$890 

For  repair  of  building. 
Purpose  not  specified! 

Geolocrioal  aneclmens.  onriositiee.  4c. 

6,000 

. 

' 

$900 
400 

►       1,432 

i 
1 

< 

Tiilued  at  $500,  and  books  valued  at 
$400. 
Ilodkavalnpd  at  il50  and  S350  in  numar 

!      for  library. 
132,  For  tho  librarv  In  hooka. 

100; 

100 

To  pay  insurance  sod  indebtedness. 

Books    and   philosophical    apparatus 
valued  nt  $2.1 00. 

Qeological  and  mineralogies!  collec- 
tions. 

Collection  of  native  and  foreign  woods. 

To  supplement  salary. 

1 
%000 

2,000 

200 

200 

*   " 

150 

150 
COO 
500 

$150  for  books  and  apparatus. 
|  For  improvement  of  grounds. 

|      1,000 

820 

830, 

For  current  expenses. 

Apparatus  and  books. 
For  endowment. 

sVoooj 

3*666 

^. 

20oi 

200 

Books  and  apparatus  valued  at  $200. 
For  rights  and  irDSira.  on  condition  that 

1,200! 

(1,21 

)0) 

1 
20.000 

20,000 

subscribers  become  voters  in  electing 
studies. 
For  rebuilding. 

24,000 

• 

Donor  and  purpose  not  stated. 

The  proceeds  to  aid  indigent  students, 

on  condition  that  the  school  bear  the 

donor's  name. 

« 

w,ouo; 

$30,000 

1 

1 

t      1,500 

<           800 

500 

150 

6,000 

1 

>      2.900 

I  Principally  for  tbe  education  of  Gar- 

J 

man  Lutheran  ministers. 

150 

For  ourrent  expenses. 

0,000: 

500 

To  liquidate  debt 
For  repairs. 
Books  for  students. 

500 

10 

10 

}     10,060 
250 

t 

10,860 
250 

For  bulldi  og  and  furnishing. 

3o  pay  for  buildings. 

f  $600  for  f  urnitUT  e  and  student  aid :  pm> 
\    pose  of  remainder  not  specified, 

Five  cold  medals  for  prises. 
50  volumes  to  sooiety  libraries. 

Physical  apparatus. 

For  teacher  s  salary. 

For  additions  to  tbe  buildings. 

To  increase  aecommodshnns. 

I      8J00 
21 

21 

60 

50 

500 

500 
500 

500 

A  map  of  the  United  State*. 
An  acre  lot.  valued  at  (150. 

150 

150 

2,000 

Purpose  not  specified. 
Tuition  for  indigent  students. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

150 

150 

2,000 
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Table  XXIII. — StatUtio*  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  month*  ending  Jmty 


Organization  to  which  Intrusted. 


Name. 


ISBTrrtmoxs  for  recoxdart 
ixftTiiucrioJf  —  Continued. 


Friends'  Boarding  School . . . 


Fostoria  Academy  < 


Oreen  Spring  Academy 

Pltasantville  Collegiate  In 

■titute. 
Poland  Union  Seminary  .... 
Western  Reserve  Seminary.. 

Mannai  Labor,  Boarding,  and 

Day  School. 
Beaver  College  and  Mnaical 

Institute. 
Elder*™] go  Claaalcal   and  I 

Normal  Academy.  > 

Keystone  Acntlemy 

Linden  Ilnll  Seminary 

Wo  tern  Pennsylvania  Class* 

ical  and  Sclent  iflo  Institu  to. 

Union  Seminary   

Friends'  Select  School 

Sngartown  Friends'  School. . . 


Wnilaroeport    Dickinson 

Serai  nary. 
Polytechnic  and  Indaatrial 

Institute 

Brainord  Institute 

Clinton  College  and  High 

SohooL 


Benedict  Institute. 


Perm  School 


Kingaley  Seminary . . 

Bloominston  College. 
SnliiuH  College 


Chapel  Hill  Academy 

Church  Hill  High  School. . . , 

Tennessee  Valley  College  . . . 


GordonsvlTJe  Academy 

East  Nashvillo  Academy . . 

Holaton  Seminary 

Blodnoo  Institute 

Lauderdale  luaWvtxto 


Location. 


Barnesvllla,  Ohio 


Fostoria,  Ohio. 


Oreen  Spring,  Ohio. 
Pleaaantvflle,  Ohio. . 


Poland.  Ohio 

FarxmugUm,  Ohio  . 

Grand  Ronde,  Oreg 

Beaver,  Pa 


Elderaridge, Pa  ... 

Factorwille,  Pa . . . 

Lltitz,'Pa , 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa 


New  Berlin,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 

Sngartown,  Pa. 


Williamsport,  Pa 
Bloffton,S.C 


Chester,  &  0 
Clinton,  S.  C 


Columbia,  S.C 


Frogmore,  S.  0. 


Bloomingdale,  Tenn 

Bloomington,  Tenn 
Bristol,  Tenn 


Chapel  Hill, Tenn... 
Church  Hill,  Tenn.. 

Evensrille,  Tenn  . . . 

Gordonsville,  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Markot,  Tenn. 
Orme's  Store,  Tenn. 
Rinley,Teun 


Pure  Fountain  C^gjs\.»\-V\  %k^^V^^«b^7..*. 


Benefactor. 


f  Asa  Garret  son  ........... 

<  Eikinton  Bros,  and  J.  Scat 
(     torgood. 

(  MarySoovy 

I  Many  others 

C  Kx- President  IL  B.  Hayes 

<  .Tames  Wool  worth 

(Various  others 

Saiuuol  Kickly 


Various  persona 
Several  porsous . 


Catholio  Church . 


.* .••*.. i 


C  Dr.  McCann 
>T.  B. Elder. . 


George  W.  Dixon. 
Various  persons  .. 


Several  persons. 
Henry  Bentley.. 


Hon.  John  Patton 
Many  persons  .... 


Citizens 

Various  persons 


Mr*.  B.  A  Benedict.. 

:  Others 

r  Mrs.  J.  H.  Towne  .... 
Mm.  R.C.  Lincoln... 

R.  K.  Damah , 

H  R.  Towne 

Mrs.  W.  II  Jenks . . 
Misses  L.  M.  Towne 
Ellen  Murray. 

J  John  D  Slavback 

I  Aid  Soc'y  of  M.  K.  Church . 

Various  persons 

Various  persona 


and 


C  Alexandor  Smith 

\  William  H.  Price 

(W.  P.  Davison 

I  JoeS.  Evens 

R  N.  Gollespie 

W.  T.  Glass 

W.  Bo  wen  and  wife.. 

J  Job  n  Orr 

{C.  S.  Martin 

Freedmen'a  Aid  Society 


Principal  of  school . . . . 
Wheeler  and  Osborne. 


Barnesvflle,  OMs . 


Fremont,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio j 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


West  Farauagte* 
Ohio. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 
Eldorsridge,  Pa... 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Cnrwens vllls,  Pa . 


Cheater,  &  0.—— 


Pawtucket,  R.  I..... 


Boston.  Mass  .... 
Boaton.  Mass  .... 
Boston,  Mass  .... 
Stamford.  Conn .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Helena.  S.C. 


New  York,  V.  T. 


Church  Hill,  Tew 
Church  Hill,  Tenn. 


1 


RvenavOle,  Tc 


Gordons-vine,  Teas 
JNaahviUe, 
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1894 :  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


Benefaction*. 

• 

1 

i 

■*  s 

B  9 

o  3 

a 
W 

a  a  * 
ESI 

o 

* 

ii 

it 

• 

1 

a 

•c  a 
a  » 

o 
H 

• 

a 

i 

a 
s 

1 

h3 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

• 

* 

• 

.  7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

c 

Pnrpose  of  gift  of  $100  not  specified, 
liunuui  skeleton  and  a  phonograph.. 

?  For  Indebtedness  and  current  expen- 
J     tee,  on  couilition  of  seen  tins  86.000. 

f        $100 

\ 

)      .1,500 

>      2,000 

V         800 

$500 
200 

?  For  furniture  on  condition  that  $5,000 
t    be  raised. 

100  chain. 

600 

Purpose  not  specified. 
For  endowment,  on  condition  of  raising 
$10,000. 

Purpose  not  specked. 
For  indebtedness. 

400 

400 

250 

800 

600 

c 

|          300 

80  volumes  to  the  eoeletv  libraries. 

{           100 

Fnu mint  lot)  for  nn  endewmen?  fund* 

1.710 

Donor  and  parpose  not  specified. 

For  a  chapel. 

For  payment  of  debts. 

35,000 

25,000 

2»0u0 

2.000 
8,000 

8.000 

For  endowment  fund. 

75 

Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 

Johnson's  Eiicycloiurdln,  vulnrd  at  868, 
ou  condition  that  the  school  shall  con- 
tinue five  years. 

For  endowment* 

60 

$00 

* 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 
217 

12,000 

To  aid  Indigent  students. 

217 
160 

14,000 

For  workshop. 

170 

10 

$10  for  endowment,  $10  for  apparatus* 
and  $150  for  improvement  ox  building 
and  apparatus. 

For  an  additional  building. 

( For  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and 
1     their  children.    Books  were  also  re- 
<     ceivoil  and    the   principals   Mis** 
I     Towue  and  Murray  give  their  serr> 
I    ices. 

For  new  bnilding. 
For  current  expenses. 

|    14,000 

< 

6G0 

800 
2,800 

650 

{•"•• 

250 

2,500 
2,500 

For  college  bunding. 

2,800 
250 

For  a  new  build in«r,  nt\  ecndltion  that 

one  costing  $8,000  bo  built. 
Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 

|  To  pay  indebtedness. 

]         200 
406 

<          100 
i          100 

400 
1,060 

To  build  dormitories. 

1000 
40 

One  sera  of  land  worth  8L006L 

Terrestrial  globe  and  gold  medaL 
For  salaries  of  teachers. 

100 

108 

Gift  of  organ. 

""         825 

SSSi 

Tuition  to  iqdlffept  Students. 

™ 

Twenty-five  volumes  to  the  library. 
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Table  XXIIL— Aatftffas  of  educational  benefaction*  for  eighteen  montke  ending  Jaw  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


IXOTTUTIOlf*  FOK  SKrOTfPART 

imteuctiox —Continued. 


Edwards  Academy 
Woolsey  College. . . 


Buffalo  Gap  High  School. 
Texas  Wesleyan  College. 
Wiley  University 


GermaoEofflish  Academy. 

Centra]  College 

Brigham  Academy 


Goddard  Seminary 

Xesex  Classical  institute. 


Lyndon  Institute.  •••..•••>■• 

Molndoe's  Falls  Academy. ,. 
Lrland  and  Gray  Seminary. . . 

Hartahorn  Memorial  College 

Storer  College , 

St  Mary's  Institute 


Carroll  College  Academy 

Dakota  College 

Lewis  Collegiate  Institute . . . 
Las  Vegas  Academy , 


Location. 


Willard  Academy. 


Ogden  8eminary 

Proro  Seminsry 
Rowland  Hall... 


St.  Mark's  School 


Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 
Salt  Lake  Seminary 


ZKSTITUTIOXS  FOR  THE  I)XAV 
AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

Voice  and  Hearing  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Horace  Maxro  School  for  the 
Deal 


White  Pine,  Tom  . . 
Woolsey     College, 

Tenn. 
Buffalo  Gap,  Tex. . . . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. .. . 

Marshall,  Tex 


Rockdale.  Tex.. 
Sulphur  Springs, 
Bakersfleld,  Vt. 


Tex 


Barre,  Vt. 

-       :,  Vt. 


Lyndon  Centre,  Vt. 


McTndoe's  Falls,  Vt 
Towns  bend,  Vt 


Richmond,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W. 

Va, 
Prairie  da  Chien,  Wis 


Waukesha,  Wis.... 

Spearfish,  Dak 

Lewiaton,  Idaho . . . 
Las  Vegas,  X.  Mex 


Kama. 


Residence. 


Many  persona ....... 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Hatch 


5  Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson 

iW.H.  Cannon 

Freedmen's  Aid  Bootety 
of  M.  S.  Church. 


Mrs.  8erah  B.  Jacobs. 


Many  pen 
Mary  Flat 


arsons  . 
Mary  Fletcher. 


f  D.P.HaH 

L.  B.  Harris.... 
-  T.N.  Vail 

S.  S.  Thompson. 
.Several  others .. 
Various  persons . 


(  J.  C.  Hartshorn 
{  Vsrions others... 
(Charles  Lewis.. 

f  Others 

Hon.  J.  Lewler . . 


Various      persona     and 

churches. 
Varionn  persons  in  New 

Boffisod. 
D.X  Vernon 


New     Weat    Education 
Commission. 


American 
Utah. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Fork, 


ProvoClty,  Utah.. 
Salt     Lake     City, 

Utah. 
Salt     Lake    City, 

Utah. 

Salt     Lake    City, 

Utah. 
Salt     Lake    City, 

Utah. 


JEnglewood,  HI. 
A  Boston^  Mass.. 


Woman's  Home  Mission 

8ocieiy. 
Parent  missionary  board 

of  M.  E.  Church. 


Hiawatha,  Tenn . . 

Buffalo  Gap,  Tex.. 
Fori  Worth,  Tex. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 


Burlington,  Vt. 


Lyndon,  Vt... 
Ludlow,  Vt.., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lyndon,  Vt... 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Prairie  duChien,  Wis! 


Lewiaton,  Hake. 
Chicago,  HI 


A  lady 


Churches,  Snndav  schools, 
and  indlTiduafe  In  the 
Bast 


{ 


J.  L.  MoCi 

C.8.Watkihs. 

CT.Bogga 

(Professor  and  Mrs. 
,  <    Graham  Bell. 
\VXta^Qifl|*Jd 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Washington,  D.C .. 
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1864;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


\ 


} 


Benefactions. 


I 


$500 
100 

1,000 

11,800 

8.800 

150 

2,000 

860 

8,500 
'J,  000 


•     28,000 

100 
460 

8,350 

8,000 
1,610 

14,500 
1.100 
5,000 
7,500 


100 

800 

800 
500 

0,000 
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8,000 
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1,000 
10,000 
(8,800) 


150 
2,000 


8,500 


800 


25,000 


460 
8,600 

850 
2,000 
1,000 


2,000 


100 


14,600 
1,100 


1,500! 


5,000 


(8,000) 


100 
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$277 

I 
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Objcot  of  benefuotion  and  remarks. 


19 


For  building  mod  grounds. 
For  indebtedness. 

To  finish  buildinga. 

5  College  campus,  yslaed  at  $10,000  and 

(   I»ui  pose  not  specified  of  gift  of  $1,860. 

lo  maintain  sobool  and  bulldinpa. 

!  For  ca  rrent  expenses. 

Fot  general  purposes. 
$30,  $:JU0  ior  impairs  on  buildings  and  $90  for 
bonk  a  nml  apparatus. 
For  permanent  fund 
To  purchase  and  furnish  a  boarding- 
house. 


(  $25,000  for  endowment  and  $1,000  ftr 
J,  ooo  j   library,  cabinet,  laboratory,  Ao. 


500 


For  repairs. 

For  general  purpose* 

J  To  round  an  Institution  for  the  higher 

>  education  of  yoaug  colored  women. 

|  For  genera)  purposes. 

To  aid  in  erectins  dormitory  building  t 
alsostone  for  foundation  and  euper- 
intendence  of  work  donated. 

$14,000  tor  endowment  and  $500  for  cor • 
rent  expenses. 

To  liquidate  debt. 

To  erect  building;  giren  in  land  rained 
at  $5,000. 

$0,000  tor  indebtedness,  salary  of  prin- 
cipal, and  finishing  of  building;  pur- 
pose of  $1,500  not  specified. 

For  an  organ. 


Purpose  not  specified. 

Donor  and  purpose  not  specified. 
For  library. 

For  scholarships. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
Fui  pons  not  specified. 


To  be  used  at  principal1*  discretion. 

For  industrial  training  for  needy  pu- 
pils and  for  purchasing  clothing  Tor 
suob. 


I 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistic*  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  Jane  30, 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


HtBTTTUTlOXa  for  thk  deaf 
AKl>  DUMU  AXD  THE  BL1XD  — 

Continued. 

Evangelical  Lntheran  Deaf- 
Mute  Institution. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  In- 
stitution for  tbo  Improved 
^Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutcs. 

Institution  for  tlto  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf •  M  utea. 

Institution  fnr  the  Instruc- 
tion oi  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf*  Mutes. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Milwaukee  Day  School  for 
Deaf  Children. 

TRAIXMO        SCHOOLS        FOB 
KURSSS. 

Connecticut  Training  8chool 

for  Numu*. 
Illinois  Training  School  for 

Numea. 
Farrand  Training  School  for 

Nurses. 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(Orange  Memorial  Hospital). 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(B-  llevne  Hospital). 
Washington  Training  School 

for  Nursea. 


X5H1TIU  notes    fou 

ilLNDKD  C1ULOBSN. 

California  Association  for 
t)io  Care  and  Training  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children, 

Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feebie-Minded 
Children. 


Location. 


Norria,Mich. 


VBufGilo,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y. . 

}  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bochester,  N.  Y . . , 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


} 


Turtle  Creek,  Pa 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


New  Haven,  Conn , 

Chicago.  HI. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Orange,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y... 
Washington,  D.  C . 


Vallejo,  Gal. 


Blwyn,  Pa., 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Various  persons 


( Alexander      McConnell 
(ilcvciisrd.) 
Mr«.  Swupe  (deceased). . . 
Various  persons 


\ 


Residence. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SDnniel  Marlev  (deeeased). 
Ells*  Mott  (deceased)  . . 
Grorjro  A.  Uockstadter . 
Many  friends 


f  Under  will  of  William 
Miller. 
Under  will  of  Mary  A. 
Crier. 

(  Miss  Jane  Holmes , 

<  William  Thaw 

(Many  others 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.V. 
New  York,  NX 


...» 


Several  persons. 
Various  persons 
Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Mrs.  E.  F.Andrews. 


Various  persons 


Various  persons 


Now  Haven,  Cons. 


Orange,  N.J. 


Washington,  D.C 
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1884  j  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  tke  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


a 


$12,439 


}     ~{ 


$12,439 


} 

1 

I    75, 


000 
2,270 

780 
897 

700 


000 
1,200 


85 


10,000 

1,342 

7,303 

800 


18,850 


5,207 


{ 


2,200 

849 

408 
25 


285 
475 

11,000 
2,500 

01,500 
1,200 


85 


10,000 


7,303 
800 


eel 

o 


18,000 


5,207 


$15 


897 


850 


4 


8 


8 


ft 


S 

m 

1| 
1 


10 


li 


$55 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


19 


For  payment  of  debt;  $533  from  be- 
quests and  the  remainder  from  col- 
lections daring  1882-'83  and  1883-'84. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $500  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $100  not  specified. 
$2,200  for  general  purposes,  $15  for 
gymnasium,  and  $55  for  library. 


} 


For  general  purposes. 
For  building  fond. 

For  general  pnrpoaea. 


iLand  worth  $20,000  and  $55,000  in  oaah 
for  buildings. 

For  general  purposes. 


For  general  purposes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment. 

Purpose  not  specified;  in  small  sub- 
scriptions mwle  during  two  years. 
For  general  purposes. 

Oil  portrait  of  President  Garfield 
valued  at  $300.  The  trustees  and 
patrons  of  the  training  school  de- 
sign to  subscribe  tho  yslne  of  the 
gicture  and  present  the  painting  to 
arfleld  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
money  to  the  training  school. 


$18,000  subscribed  for  founding  the 
schools,  $350  on  a  $500  now  grand 
piano,  and  assistance  given  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  many  friends. 

$1,020  subscribed  by  friends  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1886,  to- 

»  ward  the  building  of  a  narrow-gaogp 
railway,  and  $4,181  donated  to  the 
"  free  fund  ".  during  the  same  time, 
▲  Chiokering  grand  piano  has  also 
been  given  to  the  institution  by  tho 
subscriptions  of  friends. 


56  E 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  eighteen  months  ending  J*at30, 


Organisation  to  whioh  Intrusted. 


Name. 


IfUCBLLAJCKOUa. 


Cincinnati  Museum  Aasocia-    % 
tion.  >  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


City  of  Baltimore,  Md 


City  of  Tall  River,  Mum. 


Benefactor. 


Fame. 


••  s 


^•^m^fmn^mm 


Charles  W.  West 

Hon.    Nicholas   Long- 
worth. 
R.R,  Springer 


From   subscriptions  for 
the  year  ending  March 

Knooh  Pratt , 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Tang 


Bcsidsaoe. 


Fell  Hirer, 


si 
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1884;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education— Continued. 


Benefaction!. 

j 

Endowment  and  gen- 
eral purposes. 

is 

m 

Hi 

& 

e 
i 

| 

Pi 

it 

cs-r 

"5 

r 

To  aid  indigent  ata- 
dents. 

s 
6 

s 

I 

•J 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

a 

6 

y 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

< 

►$542,831 

r  $150,  ooo 

871, 081 

« 

For  f  ndowment  fond. 

For  the  founding  of  tbe  Art  8cbool  of 

$20,000 

Cincinnati. 
For   better   aocommodationa   for  the 

Art  School. 
Special  purpose  not  designated  of  this 
aubscription  amounting  to  $700. 

$888,833  paid  to  the  city  and  building 
valued  at  $226,000  more  transferred 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  Pratt.  For  this 
the  city  is  to  pay  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  an  annual 
sum  of  $50,000  forever,  to  be  spent 
by  them  as  they  may  see  fit  in  pro- 
viding the  people  of  Baltimore  with 
a  free  library. 

Probable  value  of  lot  given  and  build- 
ing to  be  erected  thereon  and  fur- 
nished with  mechanical,  philoeophle- 
al,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  upon 
completion  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Fall  River  for  a  high  school,  to  be 
called  the  Bradford  Matthew  Chal- 
oner  Durfee  High  School,  at  a  me- 
morial of  the  ton  of  the  hmafaotor. 

9 
1,064  ft* 

800,000 

1,088,888 

800,000 

• 

• 
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the  United  State*  to 


Faruatte,  Juno* D  .... 

Bowmen,  DmMD 

Wi'Bl,  Howard  L 

Miller,  J.  Franklin  .... 
Cat  swell,  Henry  D  . . . . 

Tnmer,  JobnF 

Price,  George  C 

Cook.  G.  VT.F 

Price.  George  C 

Price,  W.<T. 

Cook,  6.  W.P 

Bcbmoli,  William 

Bb*w,  Alberto 

Finch,  Juim  B 

Moutmnnorj.  Prank  P. 

Holmin,  Stephen  A 

Eelwy,  John  S 
brutes..'       ~ 

^btifoVwiliui'T; 

SoUm,  Bdwls  p 

Brown,  Ren ben  H 

Hold*worth,  Tbomae  .. 

Bancroft,  WtUiein 

Hendry.  Alfred  J 

Aror,  JobnM 

Black  roan.Jainos  M  ... 
Bresson,  Jam**  11 

Brna,  John  .1 

Caldwell,  William  L... 

Graham,  Daniel  M 

Hafgar,  Mapine  J 

Heaateln,  Herman 

Happ,  Daniel 

Lanoaeter,  Iarael 

Newman,  John  A.—... 

Bldga,  Joeeph 

Swain,  KdsarD „ 

■Wela,  JnlfoT. 

Donbler,  Jobn  W.  H . . . 
HMklinker.  George  B. . 

Klser,  William  8.. 

Todd.  Merehal! 

Hull,  Lewi*  O 

Pry.HenryB 

Dodge.  Wallaoe  H 

Kennedy.  Albert  H.... 

Couller.  Joseph  F 

Filch.  Eugene  L  

Byrklt  Archibald  B. .. 

Burt.  George 

Pond,  Orlando  M 

8I1II,  FrankB 

O'Neill.  Edward  P 

Ward,  George  C 

Hicks.  A  roan  da  M 

Diirtmma,  A 

Cralitree.  Thom**A..„ 

Libby.  Frederic  M 

Frev.  Charier. 

Uard,  William  I 

Bell,  Albert 

I- roet,  Francis  3 ., 

Bellow*,  Stephen  H.... 

White,  William  A 

GMcheU.  Ellen  S 

liuntoon.  Iluen  P 

JobDBtOB.P.J 

Harmon.  il.L 

LorkKood.  Rhodes  .... 
Klch.PereiC 

Bobiuion,J.  WatM.... 


Ban  Francisco,  Cal 
Sao  Franclaco,  Cal 
San  Fisnoteco,  Cal. 
San  FrencUoo,  Cal. 


San  FrencUco,  Cal. 

S*nJo*e,  Cal 

SauJose,  Cal 

Speucerrille,  Cal. . . 
Boon*  Vista.  Colo  . 
Hartford,  Conn  — 
Weterbury,  Conn.. 
Hartford,  Conn.... 

Merlden,  Conn 

Mt-  Cartoel,  Conn  . 
Hew  HaTen,  Conn  ■ 
Weet  Whetted.  Com 
■  eton,  Del.. 


Wilmington, 
JarioCOn  .. 
Chicago,  I    .. 


„o,m... 

Chicago,  n  ... 
Chicago,  111... 
Chicago.  111... 
Chisago,  D  ... 
Chicago,  111.., 
Chicago,  HI... 
Chicago,  111 ... 
Chicago,  ill.. 
Chicago,  111... 
Chicago,  111.. 
Chicago,  HI.. 
Chicago,  111... 
Chicago,  HI ... 
Bock  lord,  I 


Albion,  ind... 


itr,  Ind 
kind.. 


-*1_ 

Rockport,  Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa.. 
DesMulnee,  Iowa.. 
Fairfield,  Iowa 
Port  Mad  bon,  lows 
Independence,  lowi 


*?(.  ITS 
JM.JM 
298,0*0 


Title  of  patent. 


evolving  be 
Me  washer. 


Slate  pencil  sharpener. 


Tellurian. 
Arithmetical  chart. 
Folding  map  nek. 
Fen  holder. 

Caliper*. 
Caliper  gang*. 
Pen. 

Attachment  fin-  pes  he 


Ventilator, 

EemoTable  book  ewnjr. 

Cyclometer. 

Adjusting  mecheniam  tor  i 

Combined  blotter,  calenda 

Apnaratns  for  heating. 

Potting  desk. 

School  Thick  board. 

Attachment  to  diTtdom. 

Pen  holder. 

School  elate. 

Card  for  teacl 

Muffler  f 


hing  drawing, 
nbool  elate*. 


Storm  Lake,  Iowa... 


Clinton,  Ky 

Padncah.  Kt 

East  Snrrv.  Me... 

Portland.  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore.  Md 

Relateretown,  Md 
Arlington,  Mae*.. 

A!  hoi,  Maas 

Athol,  BUM 

Boston,  Mas* 

Boston,  Mas* 

Bo.ton,  Mm 

Uedford,  Muh... 

Boston,  Maes 

Beaton, Maaa 


sn,o» 

•SID,  MS 


jaoo,i>Tsj 

m,  67  a 


Dictionary  stand. 
Blotting  pad  and  ruler. 
Map  holder. 
Shading  pencil 


ntarett  caloolater. 


interest,  ai 

-eat  calenla 

Pencil  holder, 
Mipun. 
School  deck. 


Book  rest. 

Mo  tic  bolder. 

Slate  frame. 

Ventilator. 

Key -board  attachment  tor  or 

Pen™ 


■11ns 


ig  and  von mating  deiioe  for  bulldr 

BooCholder, 

Pen  holder. 

Siphon. 

Lead  penaU  c**e. 

Book  aupport. 

Caliper  rule. 
Caliper* 
Calipers. 
Book  coTsr. 

Siphon  bottle. 


Foater,  Walter  K |  Sloneham,  llu . . 

Ebwy.George I  Springfield,  Uw 

Phelps.  Bdward  B I  Springfield.  Hug. 

Spa]ding,  CyniaG Nj,h  oilfield.  Meas. 

Ciaufl.J.inwA I  Wwlfield.  Mw.. 

Sibley,  WIUardE:....  '—-.--    ■--■ 

De  Vo«,Coru=lln».... 

Stone,  Irving  L 

Merrill,  CbaflM  A... 

Travis,  Jerome 

Curtis,  Urian 

fcago.AldiaE 

Mndgett,  IsalahS... 
Jjickson,  William. I.. 

WOton,  John  N 

Beadey,  Robert  H... 

Beatler,  W.  B 

B  lit-..  Annuel 


>r«1-'iirL,  J 

Ryan,  Frenolali 

Scammell,  Heirry  B 

Taylor,  Daniel  B 

SmaliUg,  William  0  .... 

Poor,  John  0 

Beu.R.K 

Schramm,  HenryG 

Heyar,  William  D 

Spongier,  Christian  Q... 
lining,  John  C 


Jrinkorhi 


ffiTimiB.. 


Gelsler,  WlUHon  H. . 

fireon,  Monroe 

Hayes,  Henry  E 


BettleCreek.MIt 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
NorlhAdann,Mlot 
Concord,  Minn   ... 
MlnDeepolia,  Minn 


MeComb,Miu... 
Carthage,  Mo. ... 


Oregon,  Mo 

S(.Lwals,  Mo 

St.Lotiia,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St-  Louis,  Ma 

St.  Louts.  Mo 

Springfield.  Mo... 
Franklin,  N.H... 

Csrndeu,  N.  J 

Elisabeth.  N.J... 
Hobokeu,  N.J.... 
Jersey  City,  N.  J . . 

Bewwk,  H.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

Aubatn,  N.Y 

Baldwin.  N.Y... . 
Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  tf.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.Y... 


So*.  328 

asa,Boo 


Music  leaf  bolder. 

Adding  machine. 
Book  oovor. 
Pencil  sharpener. 
Combined  paper  holder,  c 

Folding  seat  for  eehoo 
School  deak  and  seat. 


Paper  holder. 
Folding  deak  and  aaat. 
Book  clamp. 


Adding  machine. 


adding  i 
in  si  n  he 


blned. 
Ventilator, 
Adding  mai 


Lead  and  orayon  bolder. 
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Table  XXV. — Improvements  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  fc. — Continued. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Noorv,  Philip 

Pilgrim,  Conrad 

Norria,  William  R 

II«><:an,  George 

Davids,  JohnB 

Barnam,  Joseph  I 

Birch,  John  6 

Borneo,  Claes  W 

Bowman,  Frank 

Boyham,  Patrick 

Carlock,  Charles  F 

Davids,  C.H . 

Collard,  Richard  M., 

Oreadan,  William  B 

Dellenbaugh,  Frederlek  8 
BybeL  Bernhaid 

Fairchild,LeBoyW 

Galloway.  John 

Groesbeck,  David 

HoAn  an,  Joseph 

Jaeger,  Guatav  L 

Kaldenberg,  Frederick  J. . 

Keller.  Louis 

Kidder,  William  K 

Knapp,  John  H 

Kropft  Herman 

Lambie.  Robert  M 

McCandleta,  Joseph  P. . . . 

Moses,  Otto  A 

Nolan,  Patrick  W 

Reokendorfer,  Joseph 

RequjLEllaL 

Schuyler,  Daniel 

Smitten,  Thomas  W.  F . . . 

Stafford,  Marshall  B 

Uhlig,  Richard  W 

Ward,  Celeb  T 

Williams,  Henry  8 

Shipman.  E.  L 

Wilson,  Michael  H 

Wittman,  Rndolf  C 

Alderman,  Elbert  B 

Onslow,  Charles 

Hooker.  Thomas 

Metz,  ChariesH 

Warner,  Oliver  S 


Holland,  John — ... 


Residence. 


Knagge,  John  T  — 
Knpn,  Christian  F.. 
Shipley,  Morris  8 ... 
Tyrrcfl,  Edward.... 
Knowles,  Thomas  B. 

Mann,  John  E 

Holler.  LeviD 

Reynolds,  Lewis  G  . 

Binkley,  L.H 

Wright,  T.H 


I 


Woodward,  Delbert  K 

Work,  Charles  L , 

Craft,  David  L , 


Dryden,  N.  Y 

East  New  York,N.  Y. 

Fort  Ann.  N.Y 

New  Brighton,  N.Y. 
New  Rochello,  N.  Y. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
NewRocheUe,  N.Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y . 


Number 
of  patent. 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


York, 
York, 
York, 
York, 
York, 
York, 
York, 


N.Y 
N.Y 

N.Y 
N.Y 

N.Y 

N.Y, 

N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
Portville,  N.Y... 
Port  Ewen,  N.  Y 
Syracuse,  N.  Y . . , 

tftica,N.Y 

Akron,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Dayton,  Ohio ..... 

Ironton,  Ohio..... 

Lordstown,  Ohio . . 

Mt  Vernon,  Ohio . 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


i 


276,866 
2982, 678 
270,268 
276,819 
205,739 
272,038 
276,660 
297,106 


207,000 
286,111 
201,670 

274,710 

(287,007 
201,207 
270,746 


} 


\ 


{ 


201,879 
800,846 
800,608 
276,608 
204,601 
201,008 
288,364 
281,886 
288,410 
200,041 

{270,667 
200,083 
200,684 
281,607 
C  272, 700 
$278,646 
282,630 
206,170 
205,770 
205,407 
271,710 
283,405 
205,266 
286,053 
276,702 
207,434 
286,066 
274,031 
280,570 
274,836 
207,180 
276,543 
200,602 

298,532 

202,607 
205,137 
290,046 
282, 110 
207,602 
280, 051 
207,651 
270,388 
300,260 
202,313 
208,583 
275, 012 
300, 375 
2«>,711 
300,740 
200, 201 
201,604 
200,003 
281,876 
288,033 

288,608 

C  280, 278 

\  280, 279 

272,008 

274,666 


J 


Title  of  patent. 


Adding  machine. 
Folding  slate. 
Educational  man. 
Indicator  for  schools. 
Inkstand  or  receiver. 
Music  leaf  turner. 
Pencil  or  crayon  holder. 
Device  for  holding  pencils  and  other  ob- 
jects. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Blank  or  composition  book. 
Latitude  indicator. 

Book  adjuster  and  supporter. 

Case  for  pencils  and  similar  implements. 
Combined  pen  and  pencil. 
Combined  pen  holder,  pencil,  and  tooth- 
pick. 
Extension  ease  for  pencils. 
Pencil. 
Pencil  oaee. 

Combined  desk  and  blackboard. 
Combined  reservoir  and  palette. 
Pencil  holder. 
Case  for  penofla. 
Pen  and  pencil  case. 
Stenographic  machine. 
Ventilator. 

Automatic  holder  for  knives  and  pencils. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Pencil. 

Pencil  sharpener. 
Lead  pencil. 
Lead  or  crayon  holder. 
Lead  or  crayon  holder. 
Combinod  calendar  and  paper  weight. 
Mloroscope. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Air  cooling  apparatus. 
Book  holder. 
Blank  book. 
Voltaic  arc  lamp. 
Voltaic  aro  light. 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus* 
Pen  holder. 

Tablet  for  teaching  penmanship, 
Masio  cabinet. 
Pen  and  penoil  holder. 
Ventilator. 

Lead  or  crayon  holder. 
Bookcase. 

Portfolio. 

Autographic  telegraph. 

Writing  tablet. 

Marking  and  shading  pen. 

Masio  leaf  turner. 

Micrometer. 

Hand  rest  for  books. 

Pen  holder. 

Fountain  pen. 

Lead  holder  for  pencils. 

Pencil  case. 

Pencil  case  and  lead. 

Styloirraphic  fountain  pen. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

School  slate. 

Pencil  holder. 

Pencil  holder. 

Inkstand. 

Ruler. 

Pen  support  and  hand  not* 

Writing  paper  tablet. 

Blotter. 

Easel  etteflhTFynt* 
His  iff  1 

Book  holier. 
Blackboard 


.ron«,  Henry  B 

PBeey,  Joanna 

Srhmorie.  Henry  .. 


Brooke,  but 

Nlmmo,  Andre*... 
Flake,  Bradley  A.  -. 
Andem.  Clinton  8.. 
Arnold,  William  J. 


Fntterfleld.  Wuthun  L.. 

Cerleton,  Cynii 

Crow,  Aloneo  T  ........ 

Darling,  Samuel ......... 

Wale*  Wetter  H. 

Weleh,  John  B 

Bennore,  Albert  K 

Parker,  fatv/ln  V 


Tncier,  SylvetterJ.. 
Stlllman,  George  F  ... 


Heeter,  Joseph  G 

&  night.  William  H.  H. 
Bilceney.Cierlee  V  .. 


Breton,  FttarV 

Blackball,  William  B .. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Philadelphia.  I'... 
PhLlad.lphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia.  P»._ 
Pbiledelpbie,  Pa.. 
T'hiJjvl.lpl.**,  Pp... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
i.  Pa.... 


Roger's  Ford,  Pa  ... 

Bristol,  R-  J 

Hewport,  B.  I 

Providence,  K.  I... 
Providence,  B.  I.... 
Provldenoe,  R.  I  — 
Providence,  R.  I .... 
Providence,  K.  I — 
Providence,  B.  I. . . . 
Providence,  R.  I .... 


Washington,  D.  C  . 


Haiunalead.  Eua. 


2»5,305 

27»,m 

2»7,S9o 


Book  case. 

Com  Lined  p 

Cravon  liol< 
M  niic  toll. 


Slato  ncnr.il  sharpens 
Inkaland. 

Pencil  clasp. 


Tyrlnm. 
Lend  uu 

Micrometer  gauge. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
School  elate. 
Adding  machine. 
Book  holder  and  met. 
Percentage  calculator. 


[Combined  apparato*  lor  attachment  at 
Galvanic  battery. 


INDEX. 


Bote.— The  reader  it  respectfully  invited  to  consult  the  prefatory  note  on  page  8,  from  which  it  will 
be  aecu  tbat  the  arrangement  of  tbe  report  is  such  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  many  entries  which 
would  otherwise  find  place  in  this  index. 


A. 

Abbott,  Joseph  P.,  minister  of  instruction  for  New 
South  Wales,  eclxvi. 

Abstract  a,  domestic.    See  the  name  of  each  State 
nn<l  Territory, 
forei  «:n .    See  the  names  of  foreign  countries. 
plan  of,  3. 

Adalbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
oxl  i. 

Adler,  Felix,  xcvl,  cxx. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama, 
0. 

Agricult  ural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  265. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Virginia, 
275. 

Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  225. 

Akers,  John  W.,  superintendent  of  publio  instruc- 
tion, Iowa,  89. 

Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214. 

Alabama,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xlv,  abstract,  4-10. 

Alaska,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  U 
increased  appropriation  for,  advised,  oolxx. 
abstract.  288. 

Albany,  X.  Y.,  schools  of,  103, 104. 

Albion  College,  148. 

Alexandria,  Vs.,  schools  of,  272. 

Alleghony,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  231. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  231. 

Alton,  111.,  schools  of,  61. 

Alteona,  Pa.,  schools  of.  2$0,  231. 

American  Articulation  Teachers  of  the  Dea£  con- 
vention of  1884,  814. 

American  Association  for  the  Advanoeraent  of 
8clence,  session  of  1884,  811. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  session  of  1884, 
312. 

American  Medical  Association,  session  of  1884, 313. 

American  Philological  Association,  session  of  1884, 
313. 

American  School  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athena, 
bulletin  upon,  vi. 

Amherst  College,  136. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145. 

Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  superintendent  of  publio  instruc- 
tion, New  Jersey,  quoted,  xxxvifi. 
term  of  office  of,  190. 

Appl<  ton,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282,  283. 

Argentine  Republic,  education  law  of  July,  1884, 
summarized,  eclvi. 
elementary  schools  in,  oclvli,  eclviii. 

Arizona,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  1, 11. 
abstract,  289,  290. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  educational  condition  o£ 
xlvi. 
abstract,  11-16. 

Arkansss  College,  14, 15. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  14, 15. 

Armstrong,  H.  Clay,  superintendent  of  education, 
Alabama,  eclxtx,  4, 10. 

Arnold  of  Rugby,  cxiv. 

Aaoham,  Roger,  oxv. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  65. 

Atlanta  University,  57. 

Attleborough,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 180. 

Auburn,  Me.,  schools  of,  113. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  198, 194. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  56. 

Augusta,  Me.,  schools  of,  118. 

Austin,  Tex.,  schools  of,  262,  268. 

Austin  Industrial  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Austria  •  Hungary,   education   law  of 

-  exoviti. 

illiteracy  in,  oxcix. 

map  of  Illiteracy  in,  oc 


1883   Of, 


Baden,  educational  conference  at  Carlsruhe,  ©ex. 

higher  schools  in,  cox. 
Baker,  B.  M.,  superintendent  of  publio  instruction, 

Texas,  265. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  primary  and  grammar  grades  la 

school*  of,  Ixxxix. 
manual  training  in  publio  schools  of;  xcv. 
publio  school  education  in,  119, 120. 
Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of,  118. 
Baranda,  J.,  Mexioan  secretary  of  Inairuollom, 

colli. 
Bates  College,  115. 
Bath,  Me.,  schools  of,  118. 
Bavaria,  university  statistics  of,  cexi. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145. 
Bayonne,  X.  J.,  schools  of,  186. 
Beadle,  w.  H.  H.,  superintendent  of  public  instrao- 

tlon,  Dakota,  298. 
Belgium,  education  law  of  1864  of,  ooi,  oett 
Bell,  A.N..  quoted,  xovii. 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214. 
Belleville,  111.,  schools  of,  61. 
Benefactions,  summary  for  1888-'84  of  educational, 

exev-exovii. 
tabulated  statistics  of.  884-883. 
Berne,  Permanent  School  Exhibition  at,  ooxxxvi, 

cexxxvii. 
Bethany  College,  279, 280. 
Beverly.  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 180. 
Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  of  Boston,  colxix. 
Biddeford,  Me.,  schools  of,  118.  114. 
Binghamton,  K.  Y..  schools  of,  108, 194. 
Blind,  schools  for  the  colored,  summarized,  lvii, 

lix. 
summary  of    aohoola  for  the,   In   1889-'84, 

dxxxviiL 
tabulated  statistics  of  schools  for  the,  760-758. 
See.  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  in 

the  abstracts,  under  the  respective  States. 
Bloominston,  III.,  sohools  of,  61,  62. 
Blow,  Miss  Susan  £,.  exxiii. 
Bosscha,  Dr.,  of  Delft,  Holland,  quoted,  exxxiii. 
Boston,  Mass.,  primary  and  grammar  grades  in 

schools  of,  Ixxxvii,  lxxxviii. 
industrial  training  in  publio  schools  of,  xciv, 

xcv. 
public  achooA  «&M<ct&\an.V&.  Ylfi^^akOSfi^. 
Boston  Conaoratacs  *V*&»sta^>a&. 
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Boston  University,  cxxxvili,  clviii,  130. 

Bowdoin  College,  115. 

Boy  den,  A.  G.,  xcvi,  note. 

Brace,  Charles  Loring,  quoted,  lxxxvi,  lxxxviL 

Brace,  F.  R.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  quoted,  xxxv. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  231. 

Brazil,  educational  condition  of,  cclviii-cclxL 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of,  35,  36. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  schools  of.  129,  130, 131. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  schools  of.  120,  130,  131. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  primary  and  grammar  grades  in 

schools  of,  lxxxviii,  lxxxix. 
schools  of,  103,  194, 195. 
Brooks,  Edward,  quoted,  cxi,  cxiL 
Brown,  Daniel  C,  obituary  notice  of,  142. 
Brown,  Le   Roy  D.,  commissioner  of  common 

schools,  Ohio,  xli,  cclxix. 
term  of  office  of,  221. 
Brown  University,  24C. 

BrynMawr,  college  for  young  women  at,  cxxix. 
Bofalini  prize,  bulletin  about  the,  vi. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  193,  195. 
Bureau  of  Education,  work  of,  v-ix,  cclxx. 
Burke,  E.  A.,  of  Louisiana,  cclxx. 
Burlington,  Yt,  schools  of,  267,  268. 
Business  .Educators'  Association,  session  of  1884, 

314. 
Bussey  Institution,  137. 
Butcher.    Bernard   L.,   superintendent  of    free 

schools.  West  Virginia,  cclxix. 
term  of  office  of,  280. 
Boston,  Edward  North,  of  London,  quoted,  ooxvi, 

ocxvii,  coxviii. 

0. 

California,  summary  of  educational  condition,  1. 

abstract,  17-26. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  of.  129, 180, 181. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  186. 
Canada,  education  in,  ccxlix-cclii. 
Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214. 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  231. 
Carlingford,  Lord,  ccxlii,  ccxix. 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  240. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  schools  of,  83,  84. 
Census  or  1880,  statistics  from,  of  persons  whose 
pursuits  require  higher  education,  cxxxir. 

of  persons  whose  pursuits  require  scientific 
and  technical  training,  clx. 

of  clergymen  in  1880,  clxviii. 

of  lawyers,  clxxi. 

of  physicians  and  surgeons,  clxxiii. 

of  dentists,  clxxiii. 

of  pharmacists,  clxxiii. 
Central  University,  Kentucky,  101. 
Centre  College,  Kentucky,  101. 
Charities.    See  Orphan  asylums,  See. 
Charleston,  8.  C,  schools  of,  251. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  schools  of,  256,  257. 
€hnutauQua,  201,  202. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 130, 131. 
Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230, 231, 235. 
Chicago,  111.,  primary  and  grammar  grades  in 
schools  or,  xo. 

free  Kindergarten  in,  oxx. 

schools  of,  61, 62. 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 130, 131. 
Chili,  educational  condition  of,  cclxi-cclxlv. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  of,  xc,  214,  215,  217. 
Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion published  in  1883-'84,  list  of,  vi. 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  lxvi-lxxxi. 

per  capita  cost  of  attendance  on  schools  in, 
ixxxfi,  lxxxiii. 

condition  of  education  in,  Ixxxiv-xoviii. 

table  of  school  statistics  of  852-387. 
Clark  University,  57. 
Clergymen.    See  Theological  instruction. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214,  215,  217. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  schools  of,  83, 84, 
Clinton,  Mass..  schools  of,  129,  180, 131. 
Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  colleges,  commenoed, 
cxxxlx. 

remarks  upon,  cxli,  cxUL 

in  Great  Britain,  exbr. 

inlralanA,  wItL 


Cohoes.  N.  T.,  schools  of,  193, 195. 

Colby  University,  110. 

Coleman,    W.    E.,    superintendent   of    common 

schools.  Missouri.  109. 
College  of  New  Jersey,  clviii. 
Colombia,  United  States  of.  account  of  Univer- 
sity of  Antioquia,  in,  cclxiv. 
-Colorado,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlix. 

abstract.  27-32. 
Colorado  College,  30.  31. 
Colored  people,  statistics  of  institutions  for  the 

instruction  of.  liv-lix. 
remarks  on  instruction  of,  lix-lxii. 
Seo,  also,  Southern  States,  public  schools  in 

the. 
Columbia,  Pa„  schools  of,  230,  231. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  schools  of,  251. 
Columbia  College,  199, 200. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  schools  of,  55. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214,  215,  217. 
Commeicial  and  business  training,   summary  of 

statistics  of,  tabulated  by  State*,  csviii. 
Association  of  Business  Educators,  exit, 
table  of  schools  for,  411-428. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  report  of.  i-ccliii. 

See  Table  of  Contents,  iii. 
Compulsory     attendance    and   truancy,    Ixxxv, 

lxxxvl. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  179, 180. 
Connecticut,  summary  of  educational  condition 

of,  xliL 
abstract,  33-43. 
Conrad,  Henry  C,  actuary  for  colored  schools  of 

Delaware.  44. 
Conrad,  J.,  of  Halle,  civ,  note. 
Cook,  George  F.  T..  superintendent  of  colored 

schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  297. 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois,  cxx. 
Cooper,  Peter,  obituary,  205. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  quoted,  exxi,  cxxiL 
Cooper  Union,  201, 202. 
Cornell,  L.  S..  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Colorado,  32. 
Cornell  University,  200, 201. 
Costa  Rica,  schools  in,  eclv. 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  schools  of,  83,  84. 
Covington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  99. 
Coward,  Asbury,   superintendent  of  education, 

South  Carolina,  cclxix,  254. 
Crocket,  William,  superintendent  of  education  for 

New  Brunswick,  ccl. 
Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  Ix,  lxi,  ixiii,  158,  276,  310. 
Cutler,  Carroll,  remarks  ef,  on  coeducation,  exli- 

cxliii. 


D. 


Dakota,  summary  of  educational  condition,  U. 
abstract,  291-293. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  schools  of,  262, 263. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  schools  of,  35, 36. 

Danville,  111.,  schools  of,  61. 62. 

Danville,  Pa.,  schools  of.  230, 231. 

Danville,  Va.,  schools  of.  272,  273. 

Dartmouth  College,  181, 182. 

Dartt,  Justus,  superintendent  of  education,  Ver- 
mont, 270. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  schools  of,  83, 84. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  of  McGill  University,  cxliii. 
quoted,  cxlv. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214, 215, 217. 

Deaf-mutes,  schools  for  colored,  summarised,  IviL 
lix. 
summary  of  schools  for,  by  States,  in  1883-'84, 

cixxxvi,  clxxxviL 
tabulated  statistics  of  individual  schools  lor, 

742-749. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  In 
the  abstract,  under  the  respective  States. 

Decatur,  111.,  schools  of,  61,  62. 

Defective,  dependents  or  delinquent  children,  re- 
marks upon  school  statistics  ot  exciv. 

Degrees  in  letters,  science,  theology,  law,  Ac, 
summary  of,  by  kinds,  States,  and  nliiisns  of 
schools,  clxxviii-olxxxiL 

Delaware,  summary  of  educational  **rfttt*— »  o4\ 

ifaatttott  U-tf. 
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Delaware  College,  47. 

Delyanofl;  Protestor,  Russian  minister  of  instate* 
tion,  cexxx. 

Denmark,  polytechnic  school  at  Copenhagen,  cciil. 

Dentistry ;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of, 
clxxv,  clxxvl. 
tsble  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  694, 695, 701, 70$. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Professional  Instruc- 
tion, under  the  respective  States. 

Denver,  Cola,  schools  of"  29. 

DePauw  University,  77, 78. 

Derby,  Conn.,  schools  of,  36, 86. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145;  146. 

Dick,  Thomas,  minister  of  education  for  New  Zea- 
land, oclxvii. 

Dickinson,  Hon.  JohnW.,  secretary  board  of  edu- 
cation, Massachusetts,  127, 142. 

District  of  Colombia,  summary  of  educational 
condition,  li. 
abstract,  294-297. 

Districts,  remarks  on  schaols  in  sparsely  settled, 
xxvii,  xxxviii. 

Doane  College,  172, 178b 

Domestic  economy,  how  taught  in  Germany,  ocxii. 

Dover,  K.  H.,  schools  of,  179, 180. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  schools  of.  88,84. 

Dumont,  Albert,  resume  of  his  paper  on  superior 
education  in  France,  oovi-ooviii. 


Bast  Indies,  British,  educational  oondition  of, 
eczzzviii-cczrvL 

Beston,  Pa.,  schools  of,  280,  281, 285. 

Beston.  Warren,  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion, T^wriaiMtA  HO. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  o*  145, 146. 
Baton,  John,  xcvii,  70, 810, 811. 

See.  also.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Edwards,  Charles  G..  of  Baltimore,  120. 
Elective  studies  in  colleges  and  universities,  clviii, 

oix. 
Elgin,  I1L,  schools  of,  01, 62. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186. 
Ellis,  8.  A.,  quoted,  exxiv. 
Elmira,  K.  Y.,  schools  of,  198, 195. 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  274. 
Emory  College,  57. 
England  and  Wales,  education  in,  ccxiii-ccxvL 

See,  also,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Enrolment  in  public  schools,  in  1882-'88,  x,  xL 

in  1884-'85,  xii,  xiii. 
Erie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  231,  282. 
Bvansville,  Ind.,  schools  of,  78,  74. 
Expenditure.    See  Finances. 
By besfeld,  Conrad  von,  Austrian  minister  of  in- 
struction, oxoviii. 


Fsllieres,  A.,  French  minister  of  instruction, 
cciU. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 180, 131, 182. 

Farr,  Richard  R.,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Virginia,  275. 

Feeble-minded  youth,  summary  of  statistics  re- 
spec  tinz  schools  for,  clxxxix. 
tabulated  statistics  of  schools  for,  in  1883-*84, 

764,  755. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  in 
the  abstract,  under  tbe  respective  States. 

Finances,  public  school,  in  the  United  States, 
xxx. 
statistical  summary  of,  for  1882-'63  and  1888- 
'84,  xix-xxvi. 

Finglr,  Sydney  M.,  of  North  Carolina,  21L 

Finland,  school  statistics  of,  eciiL 

Flnsbnry  (England)  Technical  College,  clxv. 

Firth  College,  England,  clxv. 

Fitch,  J.  G.,  inspector  of  English  schools,  quoted, 
exxxiii.  exxxiv. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 180, 182. 

Flint,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145. 146. 

Florida,  summary  of  educational  oondition  of;  xlv. 
abstract,  48-52. 

Florida  University,  61. 

Fond  du  Lso,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282,  288. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  ot  78, 74. 


Foster,  E.  K..  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 
lion,  Florida,  48. 

France,  educational  condition  of,  cclii-ccix. 

Fninklin  Institute,  238, 239. 

Frocport,  111.,  schools  of,  01,62. 

Freitas,  Barjono,  Portuguese  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, cexxix. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Frobel,  remarks  on  system  of,  cxx. 

Frobel  Institute  of  North  America,  exxiv,  312. 

Funds,  permanent.    See  Finances. 

Furniture,  table  of  patented  Improvements  in 
school,  931-935. 

G. 

Galesburg,  HI.,  schools  of,  61, 62. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  schools  of,  262, 263. 

Garnett.  R.  M..  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Ixxxix. 

Ga&s,  Herscbel  R.,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Michigan,  quoted,  xxxvl,  xxxviL 
term  of  office  of,  150. 

Georgia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xliv, 
xlv. 
abstract  53-58. 

Germany,  educational  condition  of,  ccx-ccxii. 
middle  schools  in,  ccxiL 

Gibson,  Walter  M.,  Hawaiian  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, eclxv. 

QUmour,  Neil,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. New  York,  quoted,  xxvii 
term  of  office  of,  191. 

Girard  CoUege,  237, 239. 

Glrton  College,  England,  in  1884,  oxliv.  noU. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 180, 182. 

Gove,  Aaron,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  colxix. 

Graham,  Robert,  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin,  xxxv,  287. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145, 146. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  condition 
of,  ooxiil-ooxxvi. 
See,  also,  England  and  Wales;  Scotland;  Ire- 
land. 

Greece,  educational  oondition  of,  ccxxvi 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282, 283. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  85,  86. 

Guatemala,  schools  in,  ecliv. 

Gymnastics,  Swedish,  introduced  into  London 
schools,  cexvii. 


Half  day  sessions  in  primary  grades,  lxxxv. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  oxiil. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of.  214, 215, 216. 

Hammarskjold,  C.  G.,  Swedish  minister  of  instruo 
tion,  coxxxiv. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  lxl, 
275,276. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of,  164. 

Harris.  William  T.,  of  Massachusetts,  cdxix. 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230, 232. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of,  85, 36. 

Harvard  Annex  for  Women,  cxxxvlii. 

examinations  for  women  to  be  closed  in  1884, 
cxL 

Harvard    College,  admission    requirements    of, 
changed  and  varied,  clvi,  clvli. 
elective  courses  in,  clviii. 

Harvard  University,  136. 

Haverford  College,  237. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 130, 132. 

Hawaii,  enrolment  in  schools  of,  eclxv. 
industrial  education  in,  eclxv,  colxvi. 

Havgood,  Atticns  G.,  quoted,  lxiv. 

Hodges,  Cornelias,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Montana,  302, 303. 

Heemslcerk,  J.,  minister  of  instruction  of  The 
Netherlands,  oexxviii. 

Heller,  T.  E.,  quoted,  oxvi,  cxvil. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  xciv,  209,  276. 

Hertzberg,  N.  C.  E.,  Norwegian  minister  of  edu- 
cation, cexxix. 

Higbee,  E.  E.,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania,  quoted,  xxxix. 
term  of  office  of;  241. 

Higher  burgher  schools  of  Holland,  described, 
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High  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, under  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories, in  abstract. 

Hillsdale  College,  148. 

Hine,  G.  DM  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
Connecticut,  quoted,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xli. 
term  of  office  of,  43. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  183, 187. 

Holcombe,  John  W.,  superintendent  of  public  In- 
st motion,  Indiana,  81. 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Holyoko,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129,130,182. 

noose,  J.  11 ,  quoted,  xovi-xeviii. 

Hope  College,  148. 

H  or  ton,  W.  B.,  superintendent  of  pablio  instruc- 
tion. Arizona,  290. 

Houston.  Tex.,  schools  of,  282, 268. 

Ilowaid  College,  8. 

Jlowlaud,  George,  Chicago,  xo,  89. 

Hudson.  A.  7.,  schools  of,  103, 195. 

Hyde,  C.  M..of  Hawaii,  quoted,  eclxvt 

Hygiene,  physiology,  and  abstinence,  remarks 
upon  instruction  about,  xli. 


Idaho,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  11. 

abstract.  298,  299. 
Illinois,  summaryof  educational  condition  of,  xlviii. 

abstract,  50-70. 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  66, 66. 
Illiteracy,  in  Austria- Hungary  (map),  oo. 

in  the  United  States,  1870-'80,  pamphlet  re- 
specting,  vi. 
Income.    8ee  finances. 

India,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxviii-ocxlrl 
Indiana,  summary  of   educational  condition  of, 
xlviiL 

abstract,  71-81. 
Indiana  Asbury  University.    See  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  schools  of;  78, 74. 
Indiana  University,  77. 

Indian  Territory,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion of,  U. 

abstract,  300. 301. 
Industrial  schools,  summary  of  statistics  of,  exciii. 

table  of  statistics  ot  820-830, 832. 


Industrial  schools  for  destitute  children,  h 

lxxxvii. 
Infant  asylums,  summary  of  statistics  of,  exoil, 

table  of  statistics,  814-819, 882. 
Ingham  University,  200. 
International  Prison  Congress  at  Some,  Italy, 

pamphlet  respecting,  vi. 
Iowa,  summary  of  educational  condition  o^  xlix. 

abstract,  82-89. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  87. 
Ireland,  educational  condition  of,  ooxxi,  ocxxii 

See,  also,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
lronton.  Ohio,  schools  o£  214, 216. 
Italy,  educational  condition  of,  ccrxvii. 
Italy  and  Greece,  bulletin  respecting  education  in, 

Ithaca,  N.  T.,  schools  of,  198, 196. 

J. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  sohoola  of,  146, 146. 

Jackson,  Sheldon.  288. 

Jacobs,  Victor,  Belgian  minister  of  instruction, 

cci. 
Janesville,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282, 288. 
Japan,  educational  orgsnitation  of,  ocxlvtL 

school  statistics  summarised,  ocxlviii,  ccxlix. 
Jasper,  John,  New  York  City,  quoted,  lxxxvi, 

lxxxvill. 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  schools  of,  78, 74. 
Jona,  University  of,  cxv. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186, 187. 
Jewell,  J.  §.,  quoted,  xcviL 
John  F.  Slater  fond,  disbursements  to  the  South- 

ern  States  from  the,  in  1883-'84,  lxiv,  lxv. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  oxiii,  civ, 

Clvili,  121,  122. 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  schools  of.  280, 282. 
Jollet,  111.  schools  of,  61, 62. 
Jones,  A.  Sheridan,  of  Dakota,  298. 


Jones,  W.  W.  W.,  superintendent  of  public  i*. 
struction,  Nebraska,  quoted,  xxxii,  xxxiiL 
term  of  office  of,  1 74. 
Joy,  Charles  A.,  resume  of  paper  by,  ecix. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  schools  of,  145, 146. 

Kansas,  summaryof  educational  condition  of,  xlvi. 

abstract,  90-96. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  of,  164. 
Keate,  Dr.,  of  Eton,  cxiv. 
Kentucky,  summary  of  educational  condition  ot 
xlvii. 
abstract,  97-103. 
Kentucky  University,  101. 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  schools  of,  83, 84. 
Kerr,  K.  C.  of  Washington  Territory.  208. 
Khalry  Pasha,  Egyptian  minister  of  in&tracnss, 

ccxlix. 
Kiehlo,  D.  L.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Minnesota,  quoted,  xxxii. 
term  of  office  of,  156. 
Kindergarten  training,  summary  of  statistics  et 
cxlx. 
in  cities,  cxx-cxxlv. 
statistical  table.  430-480. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Kindergarten,  under  the 
respective  States  and  Territories,  in  the  ab- 
stracts. 
Kingston,  N.  T.,  schools  of,  193. 195. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  sohools  of,  256,257,259. 

L. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282, 288, 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  schools  of.  73, 74. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230, 232. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  schools  o£  145, 140. 
Laurie.  S.  8..  quoted,  cxiv. 
Law,  statistics  of  practitioners  of,  in  1880,  elxxL 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  ot  elxxii. 
table  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  686-689. 
See,  also,  tho  heading  Scientific  and  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  in  the  abstracts,  under 

the  respective  States. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  of,  92. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129,  130, 182. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  187. 
Leach.  Daniel,  Providence,  quoted,  Ixxxv,  lxxxvi, 

244. 
Leadville,  Col<h,  schools  of,  29. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  sohools  of,  92. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  schools  of,  280,  232. 
Lehigh  University,  287. 
Lewis  College,  269. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  118, 114. 
libraries,   summary  of   additional    public,  te 

1883-'84,clxxxiii. 
reoapitulation    of    all     hitherto    repot  lad, 

olxxxlv. 
statistics  of  additional  public,  724-787. 
Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  v. 
Lima,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214,  216. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  schools  of;  171, 172. 
Lincoln,  B.  L,  schools  of,  244. 
Lindsley,  J.  Berrien,  xovii. 
Little  Rook.  Ark.,  sohools  of,  12, 18, 
Little  Rock  University,  14. 
Lockport,  N.  T.,  schools  of,  193,  105. 
Logansport,  Ind.,  schools  of,  73,  74. 
Lombardoa,  C,  Greek  minister  of  instruction, 

cexxvi. 
London,  schools  in,  oexvl-ccxviii 
London  University,  oxliv. 
Long,  R.  L.,  of  Arizona,  290. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  196, 196. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal,  schools  of,  19. 
Louisiana,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 

xlv,  xlvi. 
abstract  104-110. 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Arricultaral  Coi- 

leire,  107,  108. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Southern  Exposition  at,  v. 

schools  of,  99.  100. 
Lowell,  Mass ,  schools  of,  129,  ISO,  182,  183, 
Luce,  N.  A.,  superintendent  of  common  rrlmk 

Maine,  117. 
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Lynchburg,  Va,  schools  of,  272,  273. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 130, 133. 

M. 

Mac  Allster,  James,  of  Philadelphia,  lxxxlx,  zo. 

quoted,  xci,  241. 
MoElroy,  E.  B.,  superintendent  of  public  insferuc- 

tion,  Oregon,  227. 
McKeesport,  Fa.,  schools  of,  290,  232. 
Macon,  Ga ,  schools  of,  55,  56. 
Madawaaka  Training  School,  114. 
Madison,  Ind.,  schools  of,  73,  74. 
Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282,  283. 
M ahanoy  City,  Pa.,  schools  of,  232. 
Maino,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xlL 

abstract,  111-117. 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture,  116. 
Maiden,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129,  13U,  133. 
Manchester,  N.  U.,  schools  of,  170,  180. 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  schools  of.  214. 
Manual  training,  xciv-xevi. 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 180. 188. 
Martin,  George  fcL,  quoted,  xxxv,  xxxvl.  812. 
Maryland,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xliii-xliv. 
abstract,  118-126. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  123. 
Massachusetts,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion  of,  xlii. 
school  age  in  cities  of,  lxxxlv. 
abstract.  127-142. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  187. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  xovl,  187. 
Mather,  William,  quoted,  elxvi. 
Mayo,  A.  D  ,  xuiil.  311. 
Meadville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  232. 
Medford,  Mass..  sohools  of,  120, 130, 133. 
Medicine,  number  of  practitioners  of,  la  1880, 
dxxlii. 
summary  of  statistics  of  sobools  of,  for  1888-'84, 

olxxir-clxxvi. 
statistics  of  sohools  of,  690-703. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Scientific  and  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  in  the  abstracts,  under 
the  respective  States. 
Meiklejohn,  J.  M.  D.,  quoted,  cxlii. 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  schools  of,  256,  257. 
Mercer  university,  67. 
Merlden,  Conn.,  schools  of,  85, 86, 87. 
Mexico,  ednoational  condition  of,  ooliii. 
Mexico,  schools  of  City  of.  colli,  ccliii. 
Michigan,  summary  of  educational  condition  of. 
xlvili. 
abstract,  143-150. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  148. 
Michigan  University,  cxv,  cxvi,  noti,  oxxxviil. 
Middlebary  College,  260. 
Middleton,  W.  D ,  quoted,  xcvii. 
Mlddletown,  Conn.,  schools  of,  85,  86,  87. 
Milford,  Muss.,  schools  of,  120, 130, 188. 
Mills,  Cyrus  T.,  obituary  notice  of,  26. 
Millville,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186,  187. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  schools  of,  lxxxlr,  282,288. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  schools  of,  152, 153. 
Minnesota,  summary  of  ednoational  condition  of, 
xlviil,  xlix. 
abstract,  151-156. 
Mississippi,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xlv. 
abstract,  157-161. 
Mississippi  College,  160. 

Missouri,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xivii. 
abstract,  1 62-169. 
Missouri  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  167. 
Moline,  111.,  schools  ot,  61, 62. 
Montana,  summary  of  ednoational  condition  of,  li, 
111. 
abstract,  802,  303. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 
Montgomery,  D.,  superintendent  of  education  for 

Prince  Edward  Island,  ocL 
Morrlsville  College,  166. 

Miicke,  Franz,  of  Berne.quoted,  ocxxxvi,ccxxxvii. 
Mundella,  A.  J.,  clxv,  ccxili,  ooxix. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  sohools  of,  88, 84 
Museum  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  eclxx. 


Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  session  of 

1884,  314. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  145, 146. 
Myopia,  ooxxxvi,  ocxxxvli, 


K. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  179,  180. 

Nashville,  Tenn..  school*  of,  256.  257. 

Nashville  Normal  College,  lxii,  2">7. 

Natick,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120,  130,  133. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  session  of  1884, 312, 

313. 
National  aid  to  education  recommended,  eclxx. 
National  Council  of  Education,  hygieuio  effects  of 

recess  discussed  in.  xcvi-xcviii,  311. 
National  Educational  Association,  department  of 
superiuteuileneo  of.  vi. 

manual  training  discussed  in,  xcr,  xcvi. 

proceedings  of,  for  18^3.  3iU. 

proceedings  of,  for  1884,  310,  311. 
Nebraska,  summary  of  educational  oondition  of 
xlix. 

abstract,  170-174. 
Nelson,  Theodore,  of  Michigan.  150. 
Nery,  F.  J.  de  Santa  A  una,  on  education  in  Brazil, 

colviii. 
Netherlands,  educational  statistics  of,  crxxviii. 
Nevada,  summary  of  educational  condition  o£ 
xlix,  1. 

abstract,  175-177. 
New  Albany,  Ind..  schools  of.  73,74. 
Newark,  N .  J.,  schools  of,  180,  187. 
Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214.  216. 
New  Bedford.  Muss.,  schools  of,  129,  130,  133. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  schools  of.  33.  30.  37. 
New  Brunswick,  educational  condition  of,  ccxlix, 

ccl. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186, 187. 
Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  schools  or,  103,  195. 
Newburynort.  Muss  ,  school*  of.  120,  130,  133. 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  schools  of.  230,  232. 
Newell,  M.  A.,  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruc- 
tion, Maryland,  cclxlx,  126. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, spring  session  of  1884,  313. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  138. 
New  Hampshire,  summary  of  educational  oamdl- 
tion  of,  xli. 

abstract,  178-183. 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture,  Ac,  182. 
Now  Haven,  Conu  ,  schools  of;  35.  36,  37. 
New  Jersey,  summary  of  educational  condition  ot\ 
xliii. 

abstract,  184-190. 
New  London,  Conn.,  schools  of,  35,  36,  87. 
New  Mexico,  summary  of  educational  condition  •£ 

abstract,  804. 
New  Orleans,  International  Exhibition  at,  cclxlx, 
eclxx. 
schools  of,  105,  106. 
Newport,  Ky.,  schools  of,  99, 100. 
Newport,  R.  L,  schools  of.  244. 
Newton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 180, 188. 
New  York,  summary  of  educational  condition  «t 
xlii,  xliii.. 
abstract.  191-205. 
New  York  Cfty,  truant  service  in,  Ixxxvi. 

corporate    (industrial)    schools    in,    Ixxxvi, 

lxxxvii. 
Children's  Aid  Society  of,  lxxxvil. 
primary  and  grammar  grades  in  sohools  of, 

lxxxvili. 
workingmen's  schools  in,  xovi. 
public  sohools  of,  193,  195, 196, 198. 
New  Zealand,   educational  Information    about, 

eclxvii,  eclxviii. 
Norfolk,  Va..  schools  of,  272,  273. 
Normal  schools  and  trainiug,  summary  of  statis- 
tics of,  xcix-civ. 
remarks  on,  cv-cxiii. 
table  of  statistics  of,  888-410. 
See  Pedagogy. 

See,  also,  the  heading  Preparation  and  Quali- 
fications of  Teachers,  under  the  respective 
States  and  Territories,  in  the  abstracter 
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Norriatown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  282,  233. 
North  Ad iitim,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129,  130,  133. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 130,  133. 
North  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion of,  xliv. 
abstract,  206-211. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  schools  of,  35, 36, 37. 
Norway,  educational  condition  of,  ocxxix. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  35, 36, 37. 
Nurses,  number  of,  in  1880,  clxxxiv. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  clxxxv. 
statistics  of  schools  for,  738-741. 
See,  also,  the  heading   Special  Ins  traction, 
under  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in 
the  abstract. 
Nnttall,  L.  J.,  superintendent  of  district  schools, 
Utah,  306. 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  schools  of,  19. 
O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  167. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  193, 104, 196. 
Ohio,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xlvii. 
abstract,  212-221. 

8hio  State  University,  218. 
ki-Takato,  Count,  Japanese  minister  of  instruc- 
tion, ocxlvii. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  schools  of,  171, 172. 
Onderdonk,  James  L.,  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  Idaho,  298,  299. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  186, 187. 
Ordway,  John  M.,  xcvi. 
Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  1. 

abstract,  2^2-227. 
Orphan  asylums  and  homes,  summary  of  statistics 
of,  excii. 
tabulated  statistics  o£  770-813. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  in 
the  abstracts,  under  the  respective  States. 
Orr,  Gusts vus  J.,  school  commissioner  of  Georgia, 
quoted,  lxil,  eclxix. 
term  of  office  of,  58. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of.  282, 283. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  193, 194, 196. 
Ottawa,  111.,  schools  of.  61,  62. 
Ooimet,  O.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Quebec,  ocL 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  Eng.,  cxliv. 
Oxford  University,  England,  cxliv. 

P. 

Padnoah,  Ky.,  schools  of,  99. 

Paine,  Thomas  H.,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Tennessee,  260. 

Palmer.  Solomon,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Alabama,  10. 

Pantelitch,  G.,  Servian  minister  of  instruction, 
cexxxii. 

Parker,  Francis  W.,  exx,  89. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  186, 187. 

Patterson,  Calvin,  Brooklyn,  lxxxviii. 

Patterson,  J.W.,  superintendent  of  public  instrnc- 
tion,  New  Hampshire,  quoted,  xxxiv. 
term  of  office  of,  183. 

Paul,  Edward  A.,  acting  superintendent  of  schools, 
District  of  Columbia,  294. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I    schools  of,  244. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  of  Michigan,  course  of  pedagogics, 
cxv,  cxvi,  note;  eclxix. 

Peabody,  Mas*.,  schools  of,  129, 130, 133. 

Peabody  fund,  disbursements,  to  the  Southern 
States  from,  1868-1884,  lxiii,  Ixiv. 

Peaslee,  John  B.,  Cincinnati,  xc,  xciii. 

Pedagogy,  professorships  of,  in  universities,  cxiii- 
cxvii. 
See,  also,  Normal  schools  and  training. 

Pennsylvania,  summary  of  educational  condition 
of,  xliii. 
abstract,  228-241. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  238. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.  238. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  237. 

PeoriA,  111.,  schools  of.  61,62,63. 

Feres,  Fernando  F..  of  Mexico,  coliiL 

Pttmbuxfc  Yv,  a*Wfct>  o^m^m, 


Pharmacists,  number  of,  in  1880,  clxxlii. 

estimated  number  of  urban  and  rural,  in  1880, 

clxxvii. 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  tlxxv 

clxxvi. 
table  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  695, 70?,  703. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln,  obituary  notice  of, 

126,  127. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  primary  and  grammar  grades 

in  schools  of,  lxxxix. 
promotions  and  transfers  of  pupils  in  schools 

of,  xci. 
Sub  primary  School  Society  of,  cxx. 
public  school  education  in,  229, 230, 235. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  238. 
Philander  Smith  College,  14, 15. 
Pickard,  J.  L.,  Iowa  State  University,  xcvi,  note, 

310. 
Pickett,  Joseph  Desha,  superintendent  of  pnldie 

instruction,  Kentucky,  lxii.  103. 
Pidal  y  Mon,  Sefior,  Spanish  minister  of  instruc- 
tion, cexxxii. 
Pillsbury,  W.  L.,  quoted,  xxxix,  xL 
Pio  Nono  College,  57. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa,,  schools  of,  229, 230. 235. 
Pittsftald,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 130. 133, 134. 
Plain  field,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  188,  187. 
Population  of  legal  school  age,  in  1882-'83,  x,  xL 
in  1883-'84,  xii,  xiii. 
remarks  on,  xxix. 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  145, 146. 
Portland,  Me.,  schools  of,  113, 114. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  schools  of,  223, 221. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of;  179, 180. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214, 216. 
Portsmouth,  Vs.,  schools  of,  272,  273. 
Portugal,  superior  council  of  public 

ocxxix. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  233. 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  193, 194, 196. 
Powell,  w.  B.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  297. 
Preparatory  schools,  summary   of  statistics  o£ 

exxviii,  exxix. 
table  of  statistics  of,  592-605. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  educational  condition  at 

ccL 
Princeton  College,  olviii. 

Prison  and  Reformatory  Officers'  Conference,  814 
Providence,  R.  L,  truancy  law  of,  lxxxv,  lxxxvi 

schools  of,  244,245. 
Prussia,  education  in,  ccxi,  ooxii. 
Publications,  educational,  table  of,  884-930. 
Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  vi. 
Purdue  University,  78. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Alice  H.,  cxx. 

Quebec,  educational  condition  ot,  ool-oollL 
(ueen  Margaret's  College,  Scotland,  cxlv. 
(uick.  R.  H*.  quoted,  cxiii,  cxv. 
inincy,  HU,  schools  of,  61, 63. 
iuincy,  Mass.,  schools  of,  129, 130, 134. 


Baab,  Henry,  snpermtendestof  public  instruction, 
Illinois,  xxxix,  59, 70. 

Racine,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282, 283. 

Raney,  George  P.,  attorney  general  of  Florida,  48. 

Reading,  how  to  teach,  xcii. 

Reading,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230. 233. 

Recess,  committee  report  anon,  to  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  xcvi-xcviii. 

Reform  schools,  summary  of  statistics  respecting, 
oxc,  exci. 
tabulated  statistics  of,  for  1883-*84,  756-769. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  in 
the  abstract,  under  the  respective  States. 

Religious  denominations,  activity  of,  in  southern 
school  work,  Ixi. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  30L 

Rhode  Island,  summary  of  educational  i 
of,  xlii. 
abstract,  242-348. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  946,  Ml. 

Richmond,  IncL,  schools  of;  7s*  H 
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Richmond,  Va.,  schools  of,  lxxxix,  272, 278. 

Robertson,  W.  8.,  president  Iowa  State  board  of 
health,  quoted,  xovil. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  108, 194, 106, 197. 

Rockford,  111.,  schools  of,  61, 68. 

Rockland,  Me.,  schools  of,  118, 114. 

Rogers,  William  O.,  of  New  Orleans,  colxlx. 

Roua  School  of  Mines,  167. 

Rome.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  183, 104, 107. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  xcvi,  78. 

Ruggles,  William  B.,  superintendent  of  publio  in- 
struction^ New  York,  qnoted,  **™. 
term  of  offloe  ot  205. 

Rural  schools,  xxxviii,  xL 

Russell,  Albert  J.,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. Florida,  52. 

Russia,  educational  condition  of,  ocxxx. 

new  regulations  for  higher  instruction,  oozed, 
ccxxxiL 

Rutgers  College.  180. 

Rutland,  Vt,  eohools  of,  267,1 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  schools  of,  10, 20. 
Saginaw,  Mioh.,  schools  of,  145, 146. 
St  John's  College,  Arkansas,  14, 15. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  o£  164. 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  164, 166. 
St  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  xev,  xcvt 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  ot  152, 158. 
Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 130, 184. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools  of,  262, 268. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214, 216. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  Kindergarten  societies  and 
work  in,  oxx-oxxiii. 
public  schools  of,  10, 20. 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  schools  of,  10, 20. 
Sarmiento,  Domingo  F.,oclxiv. 
Savannah,  Oa..  schools  of,  55, 56. 
Saxony,  school  statistics  of,  ccxi,  oexii. 
Scarborough,  John  C,  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  North  Carolina,  211. 
Scevenius,  J.  F.,  Danish  minister  of  instruction, 

colli. 
8chenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  103, 104, 107. 
School  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories,  1862-'83» 
with  diagram,  xiv. 
1883-'84,  with  diagram,  xr. 
changes  in,  xxix. 
School  architecture  in  rural  districts,  xl,  xlL 
School  attendance,  public,  in  1882-'8S,  x,  xL 

inl888-'84,  xii,xiii. 
School  furniture.    See  Furniture. 
Sohool  inspection,  remarks  upon,  xxxi-xxxiT. 
School  law  decisions,  pamphlet  respecting,  vi 
School  of  All  Sciences,  Boston,  187. 
Sohool  population,  legal.    See  Population. 
School  sittings,  lack  of,  Ixxxir,  lxxxv. 
School  term,  duration  of,  in  the  United  States, 

xxix. 
Science,  number  ot  persons  engaged  In  1880  in 
pursuits  demanding  a  knowledge  ot,  clx. 
summary  of  schools  of,  clxii. 
remarks  upon  training  in,  clxv-olxviL 
tabulated  statistics  of  schools  of,  661-678. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Scientific  and  Profes- 
sional Instruction,   under  the  respective 
States,  In  the  abstracts. 
Soienoe  and  Art  Department,  English,  account  of, 

ooxxiii-ocxxvi. 
Scotland,  educational  oondition  of,  ooxix-coxxL 

See,  also,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Scranton.  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  233. 
Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  Boston,  lxxxvif,  lxxxviiL 

quoted,  xcii,  xciii. 
Secondary  instruction,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
oxxvi,  oxxviL 
remarks  on,  oxxxi,  cxxxii. 
comparison  of;  in  America  and  in  Germany, 

cxxxii/ 
discussion  of,  at  London  Conference,  oxxxlii, 

cxxxlv. 
statistics  of  institutions  for,  481-50L 
See,  also,  the  heading  Secondary  Instruction, 
under  the  respective  States  and  Territories, 
in  the  abstracts. 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  schools  of,  164. 


Sedalia  University.  166. 

Selraa,  Ala.,  schools  of;  6. 

Sharaokin,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230,  234. 

Shattuok,  Joseph  C,  superintendent  of  pnblio  in- 
struction, Colorado,  32. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Q.  A.,  oxx. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  schools  of,  282,  283. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  40. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  of,  230, 234. 

Shorthand,   pamphlet  respecting  the  teaching, 
practice,  and  literature  of,  vi. 

Short  sight  and  spinal  curvature  curable  by  proper 
sohool  furniture,  ocxxxvi,  cexxxvii. 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Henry,  quoted,  cxliv. 

Singer,  E.  A.,  xcvi,  nots. 

Slater  fund.    See  John  F.  81ater  fund. 

Slaughter,  John,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Wyoming,  800. 

8mart,  James  H.,  of  Indiana,  oclxix. 

Smith,  Donald  A.,  cxliiL 

Smith,  E.  T.,  minister  of  eduoation,  South  Aus- 
tralia, eclxviii 

Smith.  J.  Argyle,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Mississippi,  161. 

Smith,  Lyndon  A.,  eclxx. 

Smith  College.  Massachusetts,  exxxix. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New  York,  oxx. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  of,  120, 130, 134. 

South  Australia,  educational  oondition  of,  colxiii. 

South  Bend.  Ind.,  schools  ot  73,75. 

South  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion of,  xliv. 
abstract,  240-254. 

South  Carolina  College,  252, 258. 

South  Carolin*€ollege  of  Agriculture,  258. 

Southern  States,  enrolment  of  white  and  colored 

pupils  in  public  schools  in  the,  compared,  liiL 

expenditure  for  white  and  oolored  schools  in, 

population,  white  and  colored,  of  school  age, 

in,  liii. 
normal  schools,  pnblio  and  private,  in  the,  ox, 

oxi. 
See,  also,  Colored  people,  instruction  of. 
Southern  University,  8, 8. 
Southwest  Baptist  College,  166. 
Spain,  Instituoion  Libre  de  Ensenanaa,  ccxxxiii, 

oexxxiv. 
Speer,  H.  C.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Kansas,  00, 00. 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  session  of  1884, 813. 
Springfield,  HI.,  schools  of,  61,  63. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  of.  128, 180, 134. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214, 216. 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  230. 
Spring  Hill  College,  8. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  schools  of,  85, 86. 
Stanford,  Mrs.  Leland,  cxxL 
Stark,  Joshua,  Milwaukee,  quoted,  lxxxv,  oxxiv. 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Florida,  51. 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas,  04. 
State  College  of  Kentucky,  101. 
States  ana   Territories,  statistical  summary  of 

public  schools  in,  for  1882-83,  x,  xi,  xiv,  xvl, 

xvii,  xix,  xx,  xxiii,  xxiv. 
statistical  summary  of  public  schools  in,  for 

1883-'84,  xii,  xiii,  xvi,  xv,  xvii,  xviii,  xxi, 

xxii,  xxv,  xxvi. 
educational  progress  of,  in  1883-'84,  described, 

xli-xlviii. 

Kneral  school  statistics  of,  316-331. 
e,  also,  the  heading  Statistical  Summary, 
under  each  State  and  Territory,  in  the  ab- 
stracts. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  86,  87. 
Statistics,  collective  summary  of;  for  all  schools, 
for  ten  years,  viil-x. 
decennial  summary  of,  by  topics,  xxvii,  xxviii. 
Stearns,  Eben  S.,  lxii. 
SteubenviUe.  Ohio,  schools  of,  214, 216,  217. 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  schools  of,  152. 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  public  schools  of,  cexxxiv. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  schools  of,  10,  20. 
Stockwell,  Thomas  B.,  commissioner  of  pnblio 
schools,  Rhode  Island,  quoted,  xxxi,  xxxix. 
term  of  office  of,  248. 
Storrs  Agricultural  School,  40. 
Stoy,  Dr.,  of  the  Jena  University,  quoted,  cxv. 
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Subprimary  School  Society  of  Philadelphia,  oxx. 
Superior  instruction,  population  requiring  acme 
sort  ot,  summarized,  cxxxiv. 
summary  of  institutions  for,  cxlvii-cli. 
remark*  on,  clii-clvlil. 
statistics  of  institutions  for,  823-660. 
See,  also,  the  beading  Superior  Instruction, 
under  the  respective  States  and  Territories, 
in  the  abstracts. 
Surgery,  i  nstruction  in .    See  If  edioine. 
Sweden,  superior  instrution  in,  oexxxiv. 
Switzerland:,  cantonal  reports,  eoxxxiv,  cexxxv. 

compulsory  attendance  beneficial  in,  oexxxvii. 
Syracuse,  N.  X.,  schools  of,  198, 194, 197. 

T. 

Tasmania,  educational  condition  of,  eclxiii. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  sohoolaof,  128, 130,  184. 

Taylor,  Joseph  W.,  exxxix. 

Tennessee,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xLriL 
abstract,  255-360. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  258,  269. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  of,  78,  75. 

Texas,  summary  of  educational  condition  of;  xlvi. 
abstract,  261-265. 

Theological  instruction,  snmmary  of  statistics  re- 
latingto,  clxx. 
tabulated  statistics  of  schools  for,  674-685. 
See,  also,  the  heading  Scientific  and  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  in  the  abstracts,  under 
the  respective  States. 

Thompson.  C.  O.,  president  of  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  xcvi,78. 

Thorn  peon,  W.  E.,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Arkausas,  16. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  schools  of,  214,  216. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  schools  of.  230,234. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  sohools  of,  214, 210. 

Tolman,  Mrs.  James,  cxx. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  schools  of,  92. 

Townshend,  N.  S.,  clxvil. 

Township  system  and  union  of  school  districts, 
xxsiv. 

Tree  planting  in  school  grounds,  bulletin  upon,  vi. 

Trefort,  A.  Ton,  Hungarian  minister  of  instruc- 
tion, excix. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  sohools  of,  186, 167. 

Trinity  College,  89. 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  schools  of,  290. 

Tofts  College.  136, 137. 

Tulane  University,  olv,  108. 

Turkey,    educational    condition    of,    oexxxvii, 
coxxxviii. 

U. 

Ungraded  schools,  remarks  upon  olaasifloation 

and  studies  in,  xxxtv-xxxvii. 
United  States  Military  Academy,  200, 705. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  123. 705. 
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